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Plate I. 


Statue of Horemhab, 





A STATUE OF HOREMHAB BEFORE HIS ACCESSION 
By H. E, WINLOCK 


With Plates I—IV 

THe Metropolitan Museum of New York has recently acquired, through the generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. V. Everit Macy, o life-sized statue of the General Horemhab (Pls. T and IT). 
It is an object of such remarkable beauty and of such historical interest that a few brief 
notes on it cannot fail to be of interest. 

Including its pedestal, the statue is 117 em. high. The material is a grey granite. The 
injuries which it has suffered are surprisingly small, At some time in antiquity it has 
received «a blow, or a series of blows, on its right side, from which it has lost the nose, the 
right hand and wrist, and a corner of the pedestal. However, the resulting lacunae in the 
inscription on the base do not obscure its sense, and the missing hand is still recognizable 
as having held the pen justas the right hands do.on the statues of Amenhotp son of Ham 
and Paramessu son of Seti found by Legrain at Karnak’. That the disfigurement of the 
nose was more to be deplored was felt im ancient times, just as it was felt in the case of 
the famous Amenophis in Cairo*. In this latter case a new nose was carved in antiquity by 
depressing the cheeks on either side, with most unpleasing results, In the case of the 
Horemhab the stump of the nose was chiselled away to inset a new piece of stone, but 
whether or not this was ever actually done it is now impossible to say. In any case, after 
due consideration it has been felt in the Metropolitan Museum that the mutilated profile 
prevented many from doing full justice to the statue and therefore the ancient restoration 
has been completed in plaster (Pl. IIT). 

The accompanying photographs show adequately the position and costume of the figure, 
but there are certain smaller details which are not evident. Both on the chest and back 
there is carved in very low relief the archaic soribe's palette in its hieroglyphic form ie, 
ostensibly suspended by a eord over the shoulder. This is clearly nothing but an ideogram 
defining Horemhab’s clerkly position. Being drawn in conventional form there Is no 
pretence of showing it either on a reasonable seale or as hanging naturally, and forther- 
more the real palette in use is a shell resting on the statue's left knee with two cireular 
cakes of ink in it—evidently the usual red and black. Another detail not visible in the 
photographs is a figure of Aman carved on the right forearm in sunken relief. This may 
be explained as something entirely sportive—a whim of the artist or of some later sculptor 
_— but the writer has an impression—not susceptible of clear proof—that it represents 
tattooing. 

The facsimile copies of the inscriptions here given were made by the writer and his 
colleague Ambrose Lansing, and were collated with the original in New York by Professor 
James H. Breasted. The translations, however, must not be regarded as in any sense 

t Leona, daneles, 1014, 15 ff and plates. 
? Luonars, Statues ot Statiettes (42127), PL LAXVL 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. l 
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final, They embody suggestions from several scholars, none of whoin, however, can at 
present spare the time for such a detailed and rigorous study as the dull bnt extremely 
difficult Hymn to Thoth demands. | ; 
Around the pedestal are two horizontal lines of inscription, On the front, in the middle 
of the top line, there is an a and to right and left start prayers which are to be read to 
the middle of the back, and then continued from the middle of the second line in front 
once more to the back, where both end with the name “ Horemhab justified” sharing m 


common the | of the last word. 
Inscription on Base, Pl. TV, top. 


An offering which the King gives (and) Thoth, Lord of the Hieroglyphs, Lord of 
Hermopolis, who administers justice, who embarks the Sun-ged in the Ship of the Evening; 
uiayest thou answer words which are true’ for the ka of the Prince, the Royal Seribe 
Horemhab, justified*: 

I was one accurate towards the courtiers: when any crime was reported to me I was 
ready of tongue in rectifying it; one who enforced the laws for the King and gave regula- 
tion to the courtiers: one skilled of speech, and there was nothing which I did not know. 
I was a leader for everyone, seeing that every man knew his course, and not forgetting 
that which was entrusted to me. I was adviser(!) to the Lord of the Two Lands: the 
mentor (?) of all the forgetful, not unmindful of the words of the Lord. I was one who 
reported to the Council: nor did I neglect the designs of His Majesty. j 

An offering which the King gives (and) Ptah South-of-his-Wall, Seckhmet Beloved-of- 
Ptah, Ptah-Sokaris Lord of Shethit? and Osiris Lord of Rostau+: May ye grant that my 
ba may come forth by day in order to see the Sun's disk, and may ye hearken to his 
requests every day, as ye do for the spirits of those whom you glorify: Mayest thon' 
command me to follow thee by day and night ax thou dost all of thy favourites, because 
I was a just one of God while T was upon earth. I satisfied them" with truth every day 
and turned my back upon evils before him. I have never [committed sin ?] since | was 
born. Indeed I was one steadfast before God, understanding and content when he hears 
truth. May ye grant that I be among the crew of the Neshmet Ship in its festival of the 
District of Peker. For the ka of the Prince, Sole Companion, King's Deputy before the 
Two Lands, the Royal Seribe Horemhab, justified. 





Horemhab is portrayed to us in a reverie at the completion of a composition on a scroll 
of papyrus which is rolled out across his lap, As a touch wf his writing is carved 
the right way up to him, and thus upside down to one facing the statue—but with total 
disregard for reality the hand lying upon the columns covers nothing. The so ulptor has 
had a difficult task. The signs are small; to him they were upside down, and the corners 
beside the hand and the rolls at either end were hard to reach. Henee many of the dican 


Literally “words on account of their correctness“ * From the end of the prayer. 
2 The Sanctuary of Ptah-Sokaris in Glzah (Enway, Glossar). 
‘ A name of the Gleah Necropolis (ibve.). 
aia iam to nd Pers. Sing. shows that the following sentences are addresaad to * Osiris” or to 
* The favourites. _ 
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are malformed, and worse for us, the lap having been the repository for offerings or having 
been frequently touched by ancient devotees, the columns 2-9 have become badly worn. 
Nevertheless it is possible to copy most of the Hyman to Thoth there given. 


Inscription on the Scroll, Pl. TV, bottom. 


Praise to Thoth, sun of Ré¢, the moon, beautiful in its rising, lord of bright appearings, 
who illumines the gods—by the Prince, Count, Fan-Bearer on the King’s Right, (2) Great 
Army Commander, King’s Scribe, Horemhab, the justified. He saith :-—Hail to thee, 
Thoth, Bull in Hermopolis, in the midst of (3) Hesret, who openest the place of the gods, 
who knowest the mysteries, who estublishest their utterances, who distinguishest (one) 
report from (4) another, who judgest for all men, Skilful in the boat of Millions of Years, 
waiting for (?) mankind, knowing a man (?reading (sf) or Xi) by his (5) utterance ; 
making the evil deed rise up against the doer; contenting Reé*, reporting to the Sole 
Lord (7?) (rending th. and causing him to na all that happens, Day 
dawns when he summons (ib) in heaven; he is not forgetful of the report of yesterday ; 
......0f the Evening Ship, contenting the Morning Ship; outstretched of hands (1) im the 
farepart of the ship of the Pure of Face; who takes the log (?}-book of the Mornmg Ship, 
rejoicing with the joy of the Evening Ship at the Feast of Traversing Heaven, over- 
throwing the fiend, seizing the Western Horizon, The ennead of gods that is in the 
Evening Ship give praise to Thoth, they say to him, ' Praise [tO...0-], praised of Ret,’ 
when(/) he recites praises to the gods, and they repeat what thy ta loves. Thou leadest 
the way to the place of the ship and thon art active against thia fiend. Thon enttest off 
his head; thou destroyest his ba: theu takest his......to the fire. Thou art the God who 
slaughtered him. Nothing is done that thou knowest not, in thy capacity of Great One (?), 
eon of the Great One (7), who issued from her body, Protector of Harakhti, wise enterer into 
On: who maketh the place for the gods; who knoweth the mysteries and explaineth their 
words, Let us praise Thoth, the exact plummet in the midst of the balance, who passeth 
by (?) sin, who accepteth him that inclineth (7) not to do evil; the viner who giveth judg- 
ment, who ‘allayeth clamour in peace; scribe of the mat(?); who establisheth the book, 
who vanquisheth crime; who accepteth what(/) is under the arms(!); sound of shoulder, 
learned within the ennend; who recalls all that is forgotten; wise for him who is in error ; 
the remembrancer of the moment and of infinity; who proclaims the hour(s) of the night; 
whose words abide for ever. Who enters into the Téi, and knows what is therein. They 
(the gods) shall set (him) down in the hast. 


‘There are two points of interest m connection with this statue which are worth working 
out—first its provenance and second its exact date. pe 

So far-as the provenance of the statue is concerned a reasonable case can be made ont. 
The dealer from whom the statue was bought was never asked and never gave any informa- 
tion on its finding-place. However, when 1t was rumoured in Cairo that the writer had 
seen this statue, another dealer and an Arab from the Pyramids gave him the hint that it 
had come from privately owned lands in the date palm groves of Mitrahinah. Unsupported 
this information might be contested did we not know that Horemhab, at a stage in his 
career when he bore the titles found on this statue, resided in Memphis and there built his 

l—2? 
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tomb, Furthermore the statue itself bears clear enough indication of its Memphite origin 
with ita invocation of Ptah Sonth-ofhis-Wall, Sckhmet Beloved-of-Ptah, Ptah-Sokaris Lord 
of his Sanctuary in Gizah (tit) and Osiris Lord of Gizah Necropolis (R-st?w). In spite of 
these references to the cemetery gods of Memphis, we can safely eliminate the tomb as the 
place for which this statue was made and class it with the well known statues of Amenhotp 
son of Hapi and the Vizier Paramessu, son of Seti, found by Legrain inside the gateway of 
Horemhab at Karnak. We thus return to the dealers’ gossip in Cairo, for the palms of 
Mitrahinah cover the great temple of Ptah, in the heart of Memphis, and we are on fairly 
safe ground if we conclude that this statue was made for and set up in a court of the Ptah 
temple by Horemhab at the time when he was residing in Memphis. 

The question of the exact date of the statue is intimately involved with our reconstruc- 
tion of the career of Horemhah, It has often been assumed that he came into prominence 
in the reign of Akhenaten. The foundation for this idea rests solely on the style of the 
draughtsmanship of the portraits of Horemhab’s sovereign in the tomb which he built in 
his Memphite days, and of a portrait of himself on a stele in Leyden from the same source. 
The cartouche of this sovereign has been erased, and regardless of the historical absurdity, 
Horembab’s own later royal name has been substituted in its place. The original cartouche 
could hardly have been Akhenaten's, however. All of the inseriptions of Horetmbhab's 
Memphite tomb—as of the present, contemporary statne—are frankly pantheistic, and the 
sovereign there portrayed is even assured that the kingdom is his for all time because 
“Amfin has decreed it to him.” Admittedly, then, the decorations of the tomb are stih- 
sequent to the apostasy under Tut"ankhamiin, and the probability is strong that TutCankh- 
amin, or his suecessor, must be the king shown in them. The dranghtsmanship of Tell 
el“Amarnah cid not disappear overnight. 

So much for the probabilities. There exists, fortunately, evidence of a more conclusive 
sort that this statue—and henee the tomb—hbelongs to the period of Horemhab's service 
under Tut‘ankhamin. In 1899, in the passages south of the sanctuary at Karnak, Legrain 
found « battered fragment of a duplicate of the Metropolitan Museum's statue’, From his 
deseription of 1t, the position, costume and size of the Karnak atatue appear to be identical 
with the Memphis one, The material differs in a most interesting way. The Karnak statue 
1S af the Same red quartzite Fa the fragments of the magnificent contemporary group af 
Amin and Amenit found near by. Now Horemhab was “Overseer of works in the Mountain 
of Gritstone "—the Gebel el-Ahmar, opposite Memphis, where this red quartzite Yeas 
quarried*. Hence it is perfectly fair to suppose that it was under his direction that the 
Amin and Amenit were carved, and that he took advantage of the occasion to fashion for 
himself a statue destined for the same temple. 

On both the Karnak and the Memphis statues Horemhab bears identical tithes— 
Fan-bearer on the King’s Right Hand, Generalissimo, Prince and Royal Seribe. The 
inscriptions, however, are different, The two-lined inscription on the base of the Karnak 
statue gives a double prayer to Amenré¢ begging for Horemhab honours before the king 
throughout « long life and « daily entry into the palace and audience with the affection 
and praise of His Majesty. From the god himself he prays for happiness and contentment 





' Evidently this is the monument referred to vaguely by Suyce in « letter of about this peri 
P F ‘i ® a rt j : - : cd 
P.S.BLA., 2x1, 141. The fragment, now in Cairo, is described (but not illustrated) by Legrain in pond 
ae rows ef de particuliers, No, 421728, | 
' B,, 4.4, mo, $17. 
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and—most remarkable—*life, power, and health!"' On the seroll on the Inp of the 
Karnak statue there is an almost obliterated hymn to be sung “from the front of eternity 
to the back of perpetuity, to the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of the Two Lands, 
Nebkheperuré® [bodily son of Ret] Tuifankhamin, endowed with life.” Unfortunately 
the words of this courtier-like composition are lost except for fleeting phrases lauding 
Tutfankhamain because “the laws of the Temple of Amin are given by him” again, and 
because “he founds anew the city” of Thebes, Evidently this statue was destined from 
the first for the temple of Amin in the king's residence city, where a pretence of loyalty 
was advisable. In the Ptah temple in distant Memphis, for which the New York statue was 
intended, this was scarcely so necessary and Thoth is given credit there for Horemhab's 
unparalleled stecess. 

That Horemhab was general of the army under Tattankhamin is thus incontrovertible, 
and fortunately so, for it makes it possible to connect him with one of the most dramatic 
incidents of Egyptian history. 

In 1915 Hrozny gave « tentative translation of the opening lines of a Boghazkin cunei- 
form. tablet in the Hittite tongue written with Babylonian words employed as ideograms*, 
In lines 7 and § mention is made of the death of the King of Egypt Bib-khuru-riyas who 
was identified by Eduard Meyer and Schaefer as Nebkheperuré® Tut‘ankhamiin’, King, 
two years later, accepted and approved this identification’. Recently Sayce has continued 
the translation through most of the 68 lines of the tablet, again endorsing the identification®, 
The story unfolded is probably familiar to the reader—how the widow of TutCankhamin 
was suitor for the hand of a Hittite prince and how the Hittite king hesitated to favour 
the suit beeause “my son to the kingship the general of the army has not promoted,” or 
rather supported, 

Taking Sayce's translation at its face value, we evidently hve here a mention at 
Horemhab. He was great general of the army of Tut‘ankhamin, and a man whose other 
titles show him to have had practically dictatorial power. Without his support the Hittites 
believed that the chances of one of their princes succeeding to the Egyptian throne were 
highly dubions, In fact, while the tablet closes with the statement that the Hittite king 
eventually “selected one of the sons” for the venture, we know that he never became king 
of Egypt. The Divine Father Ay did, and the conclusion therefore follows logically that 
Ay had the support of Horemhab which the Hittite prince lacked. 

Briefly the outline of Horemhab’s career as thus developed is somewhat as follows: 
(1) We know nothing of Horemhab under Akhenaten, except by inference; (2) he was 
general of the army and virtually dictator of Egypt under Tuttankhamin; (3) he was 
instrumental in placing Ay upon the throne at TutCankhamin’s death, and (4) of course, 
he succeeded Ay as king.. It is from the second of these periods that the Metropolitan 
Museum statue comes—the best portrait of Horemhab as a private person which has so 
far come to light. 

t Masreno, The Tumba of HormAali and Tovatintiamanow, 11, points ont much the same breach of 
royal etiquette in Horemhab's biographical inscription in Turin, 

! ¥_D.O.G.,, 6, Deo. 1915, 35. 

+ fine, 15, 4 Journal, 1v, 103. 

® Ancient Egypt, 1922, 66, based on Avifectriftterte aus Boghaskii, v, 41. 


THE TOWN OF SELLE (ZARU) IN THE 
‘AMARNAH TABLETS 


By Proressor W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Ever since Kiithmann showed in 1911 that the time-honoured reading " Zaru” should 

be corrected to Sile or Selo, and that the town bearing this name was situated at Tell Abu 
Séfah, just east of Kantarah', historians have been particularly interested in it. While the 
syllabie orthography of the name, 7?-rw, shows that it is of late, presumably foreign origin, 
a fact not contradited by the appearance of Selle in Inte nome-lists na capital of the 
fourteenth nome, the town certainly attained considerable importance during the New 
Empire. At this time it was the frontier post of Egypt Proper on the caravan road to 
Syria‘, and in this rile witnessed the march of countless Egyptian hosts, bound for spoil 
and glory in Syria, or returning with due measure of both. Hitherto, strange to say, the 
name of our fortress has never been found in any ancient Asiniic document. The lacuna 
we wish to fill in this note. 

In the fourth letter of ARAD-Gepa* of Jerusalem (Knudtzon edition, no. 288), this 
prince warns the Pharaoh of the shaky condition of Egyptian power in Asia. After some 
preliminary remarks he goes on to say: “As sure as there isa ship in the midst of the sea, 
the mighty arm of the king will seize Naharim and Kapasi* but now (meanwhile) the 
Hebrews are seizing the towns of the king. There is no prefect (left) to the king my lord; 
all have perished. Behold, Turbazn haa been slain in the very gate of Zili, yet the king 
holds back. As for Zimrida of Lachish, his (own) servants, become Hebrews, have butchered 
(lit. slaughtered as a sacrifice) him. Yaptih-Hadad has been slain in the very gate of 
Zili—yet the king holds back*.” In another letter (Amarnah, no, 335) the chief of Znhrn, 


' See ROrumaws, fhe Oxgrense Aegyptens, 35 ff, ; ( TARDINER, Sowrnal, vy, 949-4. 

* Seo especially Ganpinen, Journal, vi, 00 ff. 

? This nane is usually read (4 4ci-ebes, but the ideogram for “servant” should be doubtless real as 
o Cappadocian (Nadi) word (Journ, Pal. Or, Soe, 1, 127). The Egyptinn transeription Krop for Gilu-Hepa, 
shows that the nome of the podidess should be read with igh; of. Eg, Sagr=eun. Sanhar= Heb, Sintar 
(Le Singer), Vgs= Nwhoili = £-£9% of the Zkr Stele, 

i Aopen is usnally explained as o mistake for uty (ef WERER, Notes on the Amarna Tablets, 
1340 f), but this explanation is most unsatiafaetory, I wonld Suggest that the worthy ARAD-Gopa mixed 
his forgign names, creating a new blend formation of a very common type by fusing Aaptara (Caphtor: 
ef Journ, Pal. Or. Soc, 1, 101 ff.) and Alan-Alawya, Kapasi is then a vague term for “ Mediterranean 
lands” There is no 7 in Nadi, 

* Text: exilma elippa ina libdt tihmti, qat (sxrwh=Heb, wer) fora dannatu tilige? mét Nakrima wu 
wilt Kapes—u inanna dldad jorei tiligi'n awit? Habiru. winw-mi ten hasidnu ane fare bel isyee —healgra 
gabbu. dmur, Turbosu déba ina abul dl 2ifd (Zi-tu-0\—Ldl sarry, dmur, Zimrida Lakiel tqgilin arditty 
ipid ane awiltt Habiri. Yaptih-Adad dika ina abut Zitd—kal. The translation offered by Knudtzon 
1s Wrong ; jadneti=feknat and belongs with the previous sentence: endma i 
tion, like the corresponding Hebrew conditional im. The reason for my other 
obvious to any Assyriologist, 
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probably Zoar, in southern Palestine, also mentions the deaths of Turbazu and Yaptih- 
Hadad, but without any particulars to assist us. Previons writers on the topography of the 
‘Amarnah letters have made various suggestions in regard to the identification of Zilt, each 
worse than the preceding. The favourites have been Zelah, an insignificant village of 
Benjamin, just north of Jerusalem', and Selah in Edom*, not to mention (onder’s idea that 
Zili was Shiloh*, Of course, Zili must have been an important place with gates and walls, 
which none of the towns suggested, except perhaps the otherwise’ impossible Selah, 


The pomt of A RA D-Gepa's remarks obviously consists in his emphasis on the serious 
character of the rebellion afoot in southern Palestine, A few lines above, in this same 
letter, he states that the whole land has slipped from the control of the Egyptian prefects— 
as far as Seir ( Se-e-ri) and Gath-Carmel (Ginti-kirmil), the Carmel south of Hebron, near 
the southern edge of the Judacan hills’, Lf, then, we identify Zili with Selle, the meaning 
of the prince of Jerusalem becomes immediately clear: the two Egyptian governors are 
slain at the threshold of Egypt, at the very gate of Selle itself—yet the Pharaoh takes no 
steps to restore the impaired Egyptian prestige in Palestine, Whether the words “at the 
gate of Zilii” are hyperbole or not is indifferent to our interpretation of the passage, which 
merely implies that the royal authority is no longer secure anywhere beyond the frontier of 
Egypt Proper, and that it is high time for the king to bestir himself if he wishes to save 
anything from the wreck. 

From the writing Zild alone, the identification would be at least plausible; the syllable 
#1 in the ‘Amarnah Tablets corresponds regularly to Egyptian syllabic #7, as in Hazi = H?-t?-y, 
as well as to d (#iduna=Ddn; Ziri-basani = Drben). The reason for these equivalences is 
that the 2 of Anatolian cuneiform orthography, employed also in the ‘Amarnah Tablets, 
corresponds to Semitic oi, a (with same’) and st, The form 4ild is of considerable value 
in restoring the original vocalization of the name, pronounced in the Roman period Selé, 
Selié, and Své, Zid is not, as might be thought off-hand, a nominative form, but represents 
an actual pronunciation *Siii, or the like; the nominative in w is no longer used in place- 
names at the time of the ‘Amarnah Tablets. "Silel-Si(e¢ is another illustration of the 
change of a to é between 1300 Be, and the Coptic age; see the writer's remarks in Ree. de 
Trav. xi, 66, 68°. In view of the spelling Sellé, I have no hesitation in reading the name 
Silid; but the Egyptians never stressed consonantal doubling, and only preserved it in 
isblated cases or secondary formations, so the doubling is not important, and was disregarded 
by foreign seribes for the most part, as it would seem. 

In concluding we may throw out « hint regarding the origin of the name, which is, as 
noted above, not Egyptian, in all probability. I would suggest that *Svlt comes from a 


' This village, the home of Sauls clan, originally bore the name Selu€ da-Elef, “ Ox-rib,” a fuller form 
preserved in one passage. 
? Ciacsa, Zeitectrift des Denwfachon Polastina- Verevas, WOT, TA. 

® Toll dmarna Tablets, 146, n. 2. 

' The combination with Getta, some distance south of Carmel, mentioned by Pliny, is quite impossible 
because of the context, which demands a town in the extreme south of Judaea. 

‘The Hebrew somef was not then pronounced like s (fie), but the exact nnance escapes ua; the most 
probable pronunciations are the affricative t or the spirant (not aspirate!) ti, 

" In o letter to the writer Sethe has endorsed this phonetic law, citing alan Sdtel> Seth Séh—o very 
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Semitic *Silié—a normal development, since there was no 4 in Egyptian before about 
1300 Bo, or later, The name Sillé belongs etymologically with Silld, probably pronounced 
also Silld, the name of a town near Jerusalem ', and with Heb. solelah, “wall, rampart,” 
borrowed by the Evyptians as fir? (BuRcHARDT, no. 1166), We have thus another Semitic 
name in the north-eastern corner of Egypt, along with Succoth (corrupted by the Egyptians 
to *Sebd = Tew, by dropping the final t, as regularly), Migdol, ete. There ean be little or 
no doubt that these names ure relics of Semitic influence during the period of Hyksos 
occlipation—of which more elsewhere, 





' TT Kings sii, 20. 
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A PECULIAR FORM OF NEW KINGDOM LAMP 
By N. pe GARIS DAVIES 
With Plates V-VII 
(The figure numbers 1-15 refer to the figures on these plates) 


In preparing two Ramesside tombs (Nos. 51 and 217) for publication by the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York I came upon a peculiar object which was hew to me, 
but to which I have since found numerous parallels. This ignorance is not surprising in 
view of the other astonishing discovery that no Ramesside tomb has yet been completely 
published, though the centenary year of Champollion is now behind us. 

The strange objects which were the starting-poit of this investigation are shown in 
Fig. 1 from Tomb 41, where they are set beside an altar of offermgs between the owner and 
his wife on the one hand and a priest officiating with censer and libation-vase on the other, 
They consist of two white cones decorated with red and yellow bands, set on short poles 
stuck in the ground and flanked by three burning tapers, each of which 1s formed of three 
white strands twisted like a rope and lashed in the middle and at the end with red twine. 
Each strand seems to form, or to contain, its own wick; for there are three separate 
Hames. 

The association with burning candles will lead to the correct conclusion that these 
pyramidal objects are themselves a form of lamp, One is reminded at once of the similar 
cone shaped like a white loaf which I have already interpreted as a pastille of incense mixed 
with fat for burning’. This identification becomes certain, | think, when in other tombs of 
the Ramesside era one finds the pyramidal candle blazing at the tip (¢.g., Figs. 6 to 14). 
What is, and may remuin, indecisive is whether these cones, which henceforth become 
frequent, are primarily for illumination, like the candles with which they are almost always 
associated, or for fumigation, or are a convenient combination of the two. Although the 'y 
are connected with “making a light” or even “striking a light,” the means and process of 
ignition are never indicated, nor within the Eighteenth Dynasty, unless at its very close, is 
the candle ever seen lighted, whether because this was supposed to be done by the dead at 
night-time or at evening festivals, or for some ritual or superstitions reason. 

The taper, especially when lighted, must have been unpleasant to hold in the hand and 
would not last very long* It was natural to seek improvement im both directions, par- 
‘ticularly if, as seems probable, it became more customary for the friends of the dead to 
present them personally. The pyramidal candle of larger dimensions and set upon a pole 
may have been the result. The later tapers too are larger and sometimes triple in form, and 
are set upright in stands or on the ground. 


' Davins, Tomb of Vabht, 62. 

? fn Tomb 181 the lady carrying it has been wine enough to lash it to 4 cane, or perhaps insert it in 
one + for the latter seems to be the case with « candle of unusual form shown in the papyrus of Hatshepsut, 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x. G = 
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During the Eighteenth Dynasty the presentation of the pair of ritual tapers was gene- 
rally made by the priest (2.7., in Tombs 39, 40, 54: 904, 93. 176), though on the oceasion of 
a festival friends might present them in pairs along with a eruse of fat for their replenish- 
ment*. This was a performance of the rite of affording light to the dead in the dark 
necropolis*. Logically, though not, as it seems, in practice, this rite is to be differentiated 
from the presentation of a cup of incense for fumigation, where a wick stands upright in 
the cup’. The less frequent representation of this simple censer might be explained if it is 
only another form of the bow! containing the white cone of fat, which now has melted down 
into the cup and left the embedded wiek visible, On the west walle of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty tombs of Dér el-Medinah we often sec one, two, or three wicks standing in a cup 
which the god of flame, Sejti, presenta to Osiris or Anubis as the sun sets in the western 
hills, the personified eye of Horus sometimes providing a similar lamp, In Tomb 218 this 
is labelled “ kindling a light for thee." ‘The eandles in these eases take the shape either of 
tapers or of conical pastilles and are lizhted at the tip. 

We seem here to have a conjunction or confusion of the ideas of illumination and fumi- 
gation. The primitive lamp Mt too 1s probably a censer rather than a lamp, its drooping 
wick (?) indicating either the direction of ita products towards the offerings among which it 
is placed or the slow burning of the gums by the help of commingled charcoal, the smoking 
wick or flame being so heavily charged with unconsumed material that jt distils on to the 
offerings below’. The candlestick recently found in the tomb of TutCankhaman je very 
similar to the eups described above, Here a thick length of rope-like wick stands in a 
handled cup and calls apparently for a repeated supply of oil or fat to be poured upon it or 
into its cup. Whether this candlestick, which so closely resembles our own in appe: i 
was intended primarily for light or fumigation is scarcely to be determined; if the former, 
it does not promise to be smokeless. 

The taper however was not the only form of candle need, even in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, The scenes also occasionally show a pyramidal light being brought for the service 
of the dead, though it takes a form which, but for later representations, would scarcely 
have received ite proper interpretation. It is rhomboidal in shape, and one might suspect 
it to consist of a cone of fat inverted on a conical holder; but, as no division is ever marked, 
it is more likely to be a single lump of tallow, one end being pointed for ignition, the other 
elongated by being pressed round the stick on which it is carried. No wick is vet seen, nor 
is there # flame to betray its use. Its first appearance ts in Tomb 7T5* (Fig. 2) where three 
or more are being carried behind bearers of libation-vases to be used at the meal of the 
dead. In the succeeding reign of Amenophis ITI we have further examples—a very rough 
one (white, Fig. 3) set in the midst of a pile of offerings in Tomb o4, and two carried in 





! Thebon Tombs Series, ut, Pl. XXXYV. 

* Ganvisen, Tomb of AmenemA#t, Pl. XXTIL; Davies, Tomh of Nekht, Pl. XIU, Note in the former 
case that the phnises “Ointment is given” and “ Receiving Wlumination” alternate in the legends, as if one 
was the result of the other. 

Sabie Irn ot the Book of the Dead; Monet, Ritwel, 9; Ganownn, op. eit, OF (in PLXLVT ihe 
text shows that it te being used in « rite of fumigation purely’. 

‘ Thebon Tombs Series, 10, ote - 

6 In Tombs 85 and 93 the hieroglyp ends in i stream of red dro 4. Whe: aetand “digtiantin te sces 
ScHauren, Priestergrither, 72. pe. distillation is- seen in 


* Tivhan Tobe Series, ut, Pl. XVII. 
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procession towards the table of the dead in Tomb 69, agam behind four bearers of libation- 
vases (Fig. 4). In the latter case they are red (the material being no doubt stained, as votive 
candles often are in Christian chorehes) and the lower part decorated with a coloured 
ribbon (?), as the pile of ointment for the head often is at El-‘Amarnah. 

The crude method of clapping the lump of tallow or wax on the end of a stick was soon 
bettered by resting it on a flat base fastened to the handle. At least I infer this from the 
straight line of the base as it appears in Tomb 247 (Pig. 5). This cresset-like object is here 
earned along with oimtment and offerings as the gift of a Atp utr,” while in the opposite 
direction come three men bringing offerings, candle and fat, and bags of eye-paint, or, in 
words, “making a [Atp di niewt|’“ giving fat and kindling the daily lamp,” and “ giving 
medmt to... The two processions meet at a little niche in the back wall of the little 
chamber which may have been made to hold the candle’ Finally in Tomb 254, which is 
probably still within the limits’of the dynasty but beyond the revolution, we have (Fig. 6) a 
roughly drawn scene m which red incense or fragrant fat 1s being thrown by a man on one 
of three candles set on an altar, two being ordinary tapers (but burning this time) and the 
third a pyramidal cone of the rhomboidal shape flaming at the apex. Behind this figure 
another man censes and libates a pile of offerings, The scene is close to the entrance, taking 
the place of the usual offerings to the gods. Thus there appears to be a confusion between 
the offerings to the god and to the dead, as also between the purposes of the candle and the 
brazier—light in darkness and acceptable odour, As the conical candle here takes the place 
of the open bow! of fragrant fat on which new incenge might be poured, the direction of 
the stream on the tapers is an error, due perhaps to the practice of soaking them anew with 
oil at intervals. Bot we see here already an approach to the drawings of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty m (1) the association of cones and tapers, (2) their position on an altar, (3) their 
ignition, (4) the conical shape of the large candle or cresset. 

The representation in Tomb 51 which started our inquiry brings us to the new era and 
the strange drawing for which we have now found earlier parallels. In this case the tapers 
are burning, but not the cones These latter, though now, as henceforth, flat in the base, 
are still decorated with horizontal bands of colour, formed perhaps of layers of tinted fat. 
But, besides this, we see looped bands thrown round the cones. Apparently it was found 
that the cone when lighted tended to collapse; hence the coloured bands were replaced by 
ribbona(?} which bound it round and lashed it down to the plate on which it rested. Since 
one might suppose that the ribbons too would ignite and make the candle gutter still more, 
one might postulate thin copper bands which would form an indestructible support for the 
fat, But,as no remains of such cressets have been found, it is more likely that the bands 
were perishable too, but so constructed as not to cause this obvious inconvenience. The rite 
is here entitled “kindling a ight” (iré th?) and is accompanied by the censing and libation 
of offerings and by the mourning of women for the deacd—the latter a thoroughly character- 
istic Ramesside addition in contrast with the earlier jovial participation in the meal of the 

Apparently this more durable form of candle became popular and 1f was the custom for 
friends te bring them in pairs already lighted and plant them by their handles in the 
ground oF on ath altar. This latter often takes the form of the tubs of earth in which troes 
were planted (Figs. 11, 14), and this would certainly form a convenient stand in which to 

t Tt is ten inches deep, twelve high, sixteen long, and, though apparently sealed by o slab, waa not con- 
cealed, as the friese above was narrowed to admit of it 
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plant the stems of the cressets, The latter had moreover by chance the shape of trees, and — 


this suggestiveness would much appeal to the childish imagination of the Egyptians. If, 
moreover, these presentation candles served the purpose of fumigation, even secondarily, the 
reflection of the incense-bearing sycamores in the similarly-shaped and incense-earrying 
canes Was not 80 far-fetched as it seems , 

The actual presentation of conical candles is only depicted in Tomb 10 of the reign of 
Ramesses IT, but there on two walls; for the tomb belongs both to one Kasa and hie son 
Penby (Figs. 7, 8). From the smoke and flame which can still be seen in Fig. 7 in front of 
the lamps carried, it appears that two cones or tapers were fixed upon or beside the offerings 
as well. Whether they are set as lights on the table or take the place of the sprinkled 
incense which converts the sacrifice into a burnt-offering with pleasant odour is not clear, 
but the customary presence of both cones and tapers on the table of offering suggests that 
the taper is to give light, the cone to give odour, though both may have been made to serve 
both ends. In the example cited the white staff by which the cone is carried is seen running 
up through the cone and blazing at the tip. It may have been itself therefore an inflam. 
imable reed or stiffer candle which served as a wick', the surrounding mass of fat merely 
prolonging its life or adding odour of incense to it. The candles are presented here, not by 
priests, but by the children of the dead pair; nor merely as a rite, but as an addition to 
other gifts. 

All the remaining presentations of conical candles that I know of show them set upright 
on a stand, table, or tree-tub near the offerings and accompanied by two to five tapers, 
all being already ignited*, The cone: like the tapers, has a red tip, indicating potential 
fame. The stem is usually twisted like a taper, suggesting that it was a stiffened wick of 
some sort. The red or yellow bands show that they are no longer a mere ornament by 
taking the form of a lashing. 

Although indirect evidence has been given that the cones, and perhaps the tapers too, 
had powers of fumigation, this rite was not completed by their ignition alone: a priest, or 
4 son acting as such, censes and libates the offerings as well. Hence the presentation of the 
candles is not generally accompanied by a text. In the court of Tomb 23. however, a long 
inscription is added to the scene which sets forth the beneficent, qualities of the burning 
eresset, and gives it the same name (fk?) as the tapers. In this acene also a priest (on the 
right) censes and libates the offerings before the deceased pair, Between the offerings and 
the recipients is set the stand of candles shown in Fig. 14, and also (but separated from the 
last by a column of the text) another stand of offerings accompanied by a jar of ointment 
or fat and a burning bowl (censer?) set on a papyrus-headed staff’. The text runs: 





' There is an interesting account of the usa of rushlights in Wire, Vatural History of Selborne, Letter 
XEVI. 
’ Figs. 9 (Tomb 159), 10 (Toth St), 11 (Tomb 283), 12 (Tomb 259), 13 (hall of Tomb 23), 14 feourt of 
Tomb 23). Tomb 277 also contains a rough picture of four tapers and a blunted conical le. Tomb 278 
shows a burning pyramidal candle betwoon two tapers. The lights are set on a solid al n both eae 
anda priest performs the rite. 3 are — 7 
* This is important, as it ia in this form exactly that Ranke describes the “lamp” from tho tam! 
eels Sak a ; | ¢ tomb of 
Kha (Aequpter, 217). The difficulty of drawing a distinction between the tas of Saming bowls as censers 
and as lumps is extrome 1 do not think that any examples of the flaming bowl on its stand ca the clifined 
indubitably as C lamp, whervas it is often certain that it ia a conser (Lacan, Sarcophages, No, 28083: 
Buackuan, Meir IT, Pl X, fii, PL XVI; Newsrant, Beni Hasan, 1, Pl. XXXV: Davina Puyemrt, Pla, 
LUT, LIV, and perhaps also Pl. XLVI from the funeral rites), Either it is so Stated) or their position 
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“...0f the new year, making [Atp di niewt to] Osiris To, seribe of the archives of the 
Lord of the two Lands, on the said day, anointing with mdf oil, kindling a light, and 
depositing offerings to Osiris To. | 

Hail to thee O good candle of Osiris To! Hail to thee, Eye of Horis, who guidest the 
gods in darkness and guidest Osiris To from any resting-place of his to the place wherein 
his spirit desires to be! [1 supply] this good lamp of Osiris To with fresh fut...thy father 
Geb, thy mother Nut, Osiris, Isis, Set, and Nephthys, that they may brighten thy face... 
that they may open thy mouth with those five!(?) fingers(?) of the olive (“five tapers of 
olive oil” ?) by which the mouth of the gods is opened. There is given to thee.... Tt is 
given on earth; it is given in the fields of Ialu, in the night of this propitious day of the 
New Year(?) to.... There is given to thee fresh water of the gol; there are given to thee 
likewise the gods (of) fresh water (“freah water of these gods"), the...stars, the tireless, the 
pure, the indestructible stars. May this good candle of Osiris To be eternal. May this good 
candle of Osiris To thrive as thrives Atum, lord of...in On. May this good candle of Osiris 
To thrive as thrives the name of Shu (similarly Tefnut, Geh, Nut, Isis, Nephthys, Horns, 
Wazyt, .... and Thot). May this good lamp of Osiris Thoy thrive in the Scktet bark and 
in the Adet bark*; may it not fail or be destroyed ever. Twice pure is Osiris To. Heaven 
is open to thee; earth is open to thee; the roads in the necropolis are open to thee. Thou 
goest out and in with Rét and strollest ike the lords of Eternity—Hapi, namely, who shall 
give thee water; Nepera, bread; Hathor, beer; Hesat, milk; O twice-pure Osiris Thoy!” 

It is to be remarked on this text that the reference in it is to a single “ good candle" 
(by which the conteal lanip must be meant) and to illumination as its purpose ; yet what has 
been said before of its secondary powers of fumigation finds an echo at the end of the text 
where the end served is seen to be the all-important ritual purity of the dead. In Tomb 82 
and also here it is the festival of the five epagomenal days at the end of the year that is 
being celebrated, because on that occasion, as if it was the evening of the year, lighted 
eandles were made a special feature, In Tomb $2 five candles are being provided for these 
days, reckoned as the birthdays of Osiris, Horus, Set, Isis, and Nephthys, as well as two 
others for the New Year and the feast of “Uniting the das," and also the daily candle’, 
These same five tapers have also been provided in Tomb 23, being ranged on the table, and 
accordingly we find a special reference to the four children of Geb and Nut in the text, The 
great cone is perhaps the candle for New Year's day itself. 

Should I be right in my restoration “five fingers,” there is also a fanciful perception by 
the scribe of the resemblance of the five tapers to five fingers, gn, by another stretch of 
imagination, he likens them to the pale yellow finger of electram which was used in the 
ceremony of opening the mouth. Moreover he has evidently seized the likeness to a tree, 


close to or under the table of offering (¢f Waasnmsxt, Aélas, 143) points to this conclusion. Ip Bl Amarna, 
m, PL VI, and, Pl. SXXU, they seem to be lumps set by water-jars, but might be interpreted as censers- 
with jars of oil, as at Beni Hasan. In Tomb 9 four tapers stand before the dead man in « rack, and « 
wick or taper in o bowl on a high stand (Fig. 15). The general evidence for the Kighteenth Dynasty, then, 
seems to be that the taper is for light, and the burning wick or taper set in a bowl or embedded in a cons 
of fat is primarily for burning incense. Hence a larger “lamp-stand” is quite properly used as a brazier 
for aromatic burnt offerings. | 
' This “five” ia guess-work, since only the Inst and & trace of another befure it are preserved, 


© For the candle in the bark of the dead, see Gannisen, Tomb of AmenemAdt, PL XT. 
Mention of the candle of Set (lost from the wall) bas been omitted by Gaunncen, op. eit,, 97. 
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and, as the candles are compounded or fed with olive oil, he makes it an olive instead of an 

: earing tree, The same tendency to picture-punning may possibly also be reflected 
in the blunted apex of the cone, by which he has made it closely approximate to that of the 
fetish of Osiris of Abydos’, and in so doing rendered jt easier to personify the candle as he 
has done in the text and make it equivalent to the person of Osiris Thoy. 

Primitive man in lands of short night, such aa reigns in Egypt. uses artifieml lights but 
little, and the rite of setting the evening Inmp for the use of the dead in his tomb does not 
seem to haye been popularly practised except on rare festivals, such as, falling in winter 
time, would call for it also in the houses of the living. But,so soon as the home of the dead 
was pictured as lying in the dark underworld, sym pathetic relatives might well be more 
ready to dedicate the daily candle to the dead and make it of larger proportions, So that 
the change that I have indicated may not be a mere whim of the period, but reflect heliefs 
and feelings which are not negligible, 


L Wrsuock, Bas-roliefs from the temple of fameaa J, PL ILL Tt will be seen from the illustrations that 
the conical candle is more than once blunted in this way. So alao in Tomb 277. 
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A NEW VIZIER OF THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY 
By LUDLOW 8. BULL, Px.D. 


Ma. Wrstock has lately cleared for the Metropolitan Museum of New York a number 
of the Eleventh Dynasty rock-tombs in the great bay in the cliffs at Dér el-Babri. One of 
these which lies high in the northern cliff belonged to an official of the name of lol’. 
The poor quality of the limestone of the cliff and the ruthless hand of later anctent intruders 
have caused the disappearance of almost all the inscriptions with which the tomb was 
adorned by its owner, Some interesting traces are visible, however, upon the interior of the 
magnificent rectangular outer sarcophagus of fine limestone which remains i situ in the 
burial chamber. The exterior of the sarcophagus is uninseribed, while the interior 1s 
decorated, in the manner common to many pre- and early-Middle Kingdom coffins, There is 
a horizontal line of inscription in large hieroglyphs near the top of each side, while mortuary 
texts in vertical columns of small rather cursively-made characters occupy the space below. 
The horizontal inscription in large hieroglyphs on the interior of the “ front*” of the coffin 
the usual itp dy nigw-t formula, largely lost. Fortunately, however, enough remains 
of the titles preceding the name at the end of the line to make their restoration certain as 
follows: 3K, 234. The leg of 3, is clearly visible, the following space is exactly right 
for #8}, and the legs and tail of the quadruped are certain. 

The reading of these two titles is borne out by the presence of the following titles in the 
horizontal inscription in large hieroglyphs on the interior of the “head?": — a 
the last of these bemg associnted as it is so closely with the visierate. 

We have here then a new name to be added to the slowly growing list of chief ministers 
of ancient Egypt. 

The evidence indicates that this tomb belongs to the reign of Mentubotp IT], [t was in its forecourt 
that Mr. Winlock discovered the remarkable private letters of which he bas published preliminary report 
ju Aull, MM.A., xvi, No. 12, Pt. 2, 42-44. 

@ Front; head. These are the terms adopted by Professor Breasted in transeribing texts from the 
rectangular coffina of the period preceding the Twelfth Dynasty, The “front” is that side of the coffin 
toward which the dead faced as he lay on his left side and which was often decorated with a “ false door" 
with a pair of eyes. The term “ head” is self-explanatory. 


4 The signs MO, — and @& are slightly damaged. of FX the head and tail are clear. 
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UNPUBLISHED HEBREW, ARAMAIC AND BABYLO- 
NIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM EGYPT, JERUSALEM 
AND CARCHEMISH 

Ry Rev. Proressor A. H. SAYCE 


Ix 1896 M. Legrain uncovered a graffito inscription im Pheenician letters on the quay- 
wall of Karnak. Only a portion of it was legible and this I copied shortly after its discovery 
(Fig. 1, No. 1). When I was at Karnak again a few months later even this portion had 
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ceased to be decipherable. What there is, however, ts interesting as, unlike most of the 
Egyptian grajfits of the kind, it is in Hebrew and not Aramaic. It reads : 


t 1 py) 
me... 19 WENA beni dys oN 
“T am Baalfijamar the freedman, son of..." 

The samech, which I have queried in my copy, must evidently be a yod, the name being 
either Baali-amar or Baal-yomar. In the name of the father the penultimate character could 
be daleth as well as résh. The title of the writer is.especially interesting. 

L copied No. 2 in one of the quarries at Ma'sirah in the spring of 1886. The letters were 
well cut and very clear. As the wall of rock on which it was engraved was quarried away 
shortly afterwards I add two demotie graffiti (3 and 4) which were eut close to it, though 
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my ignorance of demotic prevents me from being able to guarantee the correctness of my 
copies. The Aramaic text reads: 
yaa Saw 2 
“Phuti the son of Shaman the Babylonian.” 

The interest of this gratfito hes in the fact that the Babel referred to in it must be the 
Egyptian Babylon which is consequently mentioned here for the first time. The name 
Phuti “He of Phut” is alao interesting. A fragment of the annals of Nebuchadrezzar, first 
published by Strassmame (Babylonische Texte, Pl. 6, No. 329) tells us that in his 87th year 
he marched against “Egypt to make war [and battle with Ama|sis king of Egypt,’ and that 
in the course of his invasion he defeated “the soldiers of the city of Putu-Yiavan (Phut of 
the Ionians), a distant land which is within the sea." 

The two cuneiform inseriptions (5 and 6) were on Babylonian seal-cylinders of the early 
Kassite period which were shown to me at Jerusalem, where I copied them. I was told 
they had been found in the neighbourhood. 

No. 5 reads: 

Pudu-mari ‘TUR-3AL Ya-sum-muk-an-Adadu 

ARAD DP, Khamu-Sa-21 sarri. 

“ Pugi-mari, daughter of Yasummuk-Hadad, 

servant of Khamu-Marduk the king.” 
The names are Amorite or West Semitic and consequently the statement that the seal was 
found in Jerusalem or its neighbourhood is probably correct. The second element in the 
royal name I would read idevgraphically, Sa-z1 representing Marduk or Merodach, The 
first element is the Heb. Dy. 





No. 6 reads: 
Tharrumn “Ubarrum 
TUR Ili-malila son of Flimelech 
ARAD ILANI Mar-ril servant of the Amorite god.” 


This, again, is » Canaanite seal, the use of the plural idni for the singular (Ju (as in the 
Old Testament) being, as we learn from the Tell el-‘Amarnah tablets, a Canaanitish custom. 
Elimelech is also a Canaanitish name; Ubarrum, however, is Babylomian and testifies to 
the pabylonian occupation of Palestine. 

Georce Smith, after his return from his first expedition to Assyria, gave me « trans- 
literated copy of a fragment of cuneiform text that he had made at Jerablis, a site which 
the British consul Skene had recently identified with Carchemish, The fragment belonged. 
to a clay cylinder which Smith had either discovered or bought at Jerabliis, and contains 
a date. The copy 1 as follows: 

AM ine ra hi.. 


. rh apin gal mu ne. 
tin ke ar ris (7)... 
This is clearly: “Tbil-rabi (or Thi-rabi) [the king of]...[day of] the month of the Great 
Plough, the year when [the king made an image of ?] the god Karka[mis]..." Tbil-rabi was 
bably king of Khana (Tell ‘Ishira) like [Tsarjlim son of [Bijn- Ami king of Carchemish 
and “the land of the Amorites” whose fragmentary texts have been discovered at Jerabliis, 
There was a period when Carchemish formed part of that West-Semitic kingdom. 

Ris (?) is evidently ka which closely resembles it in form. "The divine Carchemish " 
with the determinative of “god” is frequent in the Hittite (Kaskian) hieroglyphic texts, 
where “the god Carchemish” is identified with the god Tarku or Hadad. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE EXODUS 
By EDOUARD NAVILLE 


Recextiy Dr. Alan Gardiner, supported by Professor Peet, has endeavoured to upset 
the results at which Brngseh, Professor Petrie and myself arrived, either by philology or 
by excavation, as to the geography of the Exodus, and which had generally been adopted’. 


Goshen is not 5 Ke nor Phacnsa, as Brugsch had been the first to propose, Professor 
Peet says: Dr. Gardiner has for ever destroyed this illusim. | is no longer 
Sukkoth; the sea did not extend as far as Lake Timsah. Tell el-Maskhiitah is not Pithom 
but Theku, Tell Ret&bah is not Raamees, for Professor Petrie did not find any monument 
confirming this identification. As, I believe, nobody has made excavations in these two 
places since Professor Petrie and myself, we must take for onraelyes what Professor Peet 
says. Our excavations and the conclusions we have derived from them are only “ guesses of 
early explorers bent on finding biblical sites at any cost, as against Gardiner’s irresistible 
combination of philological reasoning and inquiry into what the Egyptians themselves have 
to say on the matter (a detail only too frequently ignored by Egyptologists*),” 

I shall now consider what this “irresistible combination" is worth: whether it resta on 
truly scholarly arguments, and whether, when I translated from the first line to the Inst: the 
inscriptions I discovered and drew my conclusions from their contents, I ignored what the 
Egyptians themselves had to say on the matter, which was revealed to me by Dr. Gardiner. 

But before entering into these discussions, I must state that Dr, Gardiner and myself 
belong to opposite historical schools. For me, the leading principle is that the texts are to 
be taken as they were written, in their proper and literal sense, and interpreted as simply 
as possible, We have to admit them ingenuously, without mixing them with our personal 
views. We have to listen to the texts and accept what they say, though perhaps they do 
not agree with modern ideas, or with the logical rules which acholars of the present day do 
not hesitate to enforce upon them. These are the principles which are followed now by a 
numerous French school of historians, and which are also those of several German scholars. 

Dr. Gardiner starts from the @ priori view of the critical school and from certain 
religious tendencies. “ All the story of the Exodus ought to be regarded as no less mythical 
than the details of creation as recorded in Genesis. At all events our first task must be to 
attempt to interpret those details on the supposition that they are a legend. Instead there- 
fore of comparing each place-name as it occurs with some supposed corresponding site in 
Egypt or the desert, I shall first survey the legend as a whole, and attempt to discover the 
general movement underlying it'.” | 

' This was written before I saw in the papers that Profeasor Peat had published o oo 
and Tsrael. | tried at onee to got it, but iff ieee I know = yao ae er if : 
Times. But the quotations which I make here will show sufficiently the tendency of the bool. | 

* Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 1x, 58, i 

® The Geography of the Exodwa, in Etudes Champollion, 206. 
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I must protest most emphatically against this way of treating ancient documents like 
the books of Moses. It is the denial of the elementary principles of sound historical research, 
Supposing the author of these texts were Herodotus or Livy, would you say from the first: 
all he relates is a mere legend, and I shall interpret his narratives as statements having 
this character? Would that be “tolerated in historical fields uncompromised by religions 
conservatism”? For it is Dr. Gardiner who introduces the religious element, which should 
be entirely left aside. He is strongly biassed, not by religious conservatiam, but by the 
opposite tendency and its conclusions which, as some theologians say, are the truth and 
“are sure of the everlasting future" (Briggs), The sound historical method is this: the 
books of the Old Testament and especially the books of Moses must be studied, as o German 
scholar says abont Homer, on the same principles which we are bound to employ for all 
other authors. Theology is not to rule our views, There are some great historical principles 
which apply to all ancient documents, whatever be their origin and the langtiage in which 
they were written, These are the principles which I have endeavoured to follow in my 
books, whether on Egyptology or on the Old Testament. I have treated the inseriptions 
T found at Pithom exactly like those of Dér el-Bahri or Bubastis. In my books on the Old 
Testament I have never departed from the strictly scientific ground, I made no incursion 
whatever into the religious domain, I even abstained completely from what might make 
the readers understand to what religious school or party I belong. But since my results, 
which are merely scientific, are often in contradiction with the favourite theories of the 
critical school, which are constantly represented as being indisputable, and which are the 
basis of their religious tendencies, my adversaries like Dr. Gardiner cannot admit that they 
are not fancies of religious conservatism. The questions concerning the authenticity of the 
books of the Old Testament, the interpretation to be given to what they say, depend merely 
on scholarship like any other document; theologians therefore are not the authorities whose 
volee is decisive, more than historians or in many cases a man of common sense, We have 
to consider what these texts say, irrespective of the influence which our conclusions may 
exert on the religious belief, Science, sound historical principles are our guide, We entirely 
banish theology, which has its own domain, we move exclusively in the domain of scholar- 
ship, Ido not know what religious conservatism means. 

Let us now revert to the subject of this article: the geography of the Exodus, 

Goshen. 

Dr. Gardiner assumes beforehand that what is related in the first chapter of Genesis 
and the beginning of Exodus is mere legend. He starts from this preconceived idea, on 
which he bases the geography of the Exodus. The narrative is not historical, Therefore the 
Egyptian documents which we may find are to be interpreted in that light and adapted to 
that conception, This is what Professor Peet calls “inquiring into what the Egyptians 
themselves have to say on the matter,” a detail which we Egyptologists have ignored, 

Dr, Gardiner begins with an elaborate discussion about the towns called Ramesses or 
House of Ramesses, of which he finds a great number, which he tries to locate. We cannot 
but admire the fulness of his information. No place, however small, has been forgotten, and 
we are sometimes at loss to find our way in this labyrinth of names. However, we ean 
follow the leading idea, wis. finding which of these towns of Ramesses was the Delta residence 
of the king and his capital. The conelusion at which Dr. Gardiner has arrived is that it is 
Pelusium. Another conclusion to which he attaches great importance is that there was no 

a— 
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Ramesses in the Wadi Tumilat, and that Tell Retibah, where Professor Petrie made 
excavations, is not Ramesses, for Professor Petrie's claim “was uneorroborated by any 
inscriptional testimony whatsoever',” 

Now let us consider how far these conclusions are defensible and by what evidence they 
are supported ; we shall begin with the second one, At Tell Retibah or Tell Rotab, Sir 
Flinders Petrie was more fortunate in hia excavations than I was, The result of his work, 
especially a temple of Ramesses II, is described in the following worda: “All of these 
discoveries exactly accord with the requirements of the city of Rameses, where both the 
second and third kings of that name are stated to have worked, and where another city was 
built by the Israelites along with that of Pithom, which is only eight miles distant, The 
absence of any other Egyptian site suitable to these conditions, which are fulfilled here, 
makes 1t practically certain that this was the city of Rameses named in Exodus?” 

The most important monument is a granite stele of Ramesses I], of which unfortunately 
only the lower part is preserved. Evidently this stele related the most glorious events, the 
leading features of his reign, his victorious campilgns in various countries, He began with 
the South, the country of the ING = which, as Dr. Junker has shown, must mean not 
the country of the negroes only, but of the populations south of Egypt, which were at first 
Hamites and Kushites. The following line begins with these words: “ .. crushed, the whole 
country is under him (in his power) for ever..."; the rest is lacking, except the name of 
the king. The third line reads: “inspiring great terror, the hero of bravery in all lands... 
in distant countries,” The last two lines speak of a campaign in the neighbourhood in the 


Rt dt Sie ris BW are We 
Pe MSE AT bo! P Sd). Profemoe Petre 
translates: “(of the) great enemies in the land of the Bedawyn he plundered their hill 
riresses, slaughtering their faces and building in cities upon which his name is to eternity,” 
and he adds this commentary: “This allusion to building in the various cities called after 
Ramessu suggests that this city was one of such, that is Rameses.” On this translation and 
commentary, Dr. Gardiner says: The first phrases are simple, but are misunderstood by 
Professor Petrie: at the end it seems necessary to bring the words hl os desde aoemohaw 
into connection with the Asiatics (Shésn) and it is therefore likely that sn, “their,” has 
been omitted. Accordingly I translate “ making a great massucre in the land of the Shésu 
he plunders their hills and slaughters upon them building in (their) cities in his own namie 
for ever.” The reference, then, would be to the annexation of towns in Palestine not to the 
building of towns of Ramesses in Egypt. 
We have several objections to make to Dr. Gardiner's translation, VW den “nee 
mean plunder, but seize, make prisoner. eee 
pet bh 











This does not agree with the following word 
ry height, mountain. I believe we have here the word =) 


re ~ 1) a8 of the Anastasi 
nacido I do not hesitate to translate with Chabas* and Budge* soldiers, levies 


| The Delia Kendence of the Ramessides, in Journal, v, 127, 179. aa0 ¢ 

* Hykwe and Inraclite cities, 28. CE EES SEE. 

® Hecherches pour servir d Uhistoire de l' oypte aw temps det Erode, 98, ' Dict,, 860. 
‘ a 
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Afterwards we find lS Ca ae which cannot be translated otherwise than slaying, 
cutting off their face. It is the same idea which we find twice in the temple of Dér el-Bahri 
(PL LVI, 10), “Thou smitest with thy mace the Nubians, thou euttest off the heads of the 
soldiers,” and also Pl. CLIT, “I bind for thee all the rebels of the Anu of Nubia. I prant 
thee to cut off their heads.” To cut off the head or, as here, the face, is to achieve the 
destruction, making corpses which cannot be recognized, and thus destroying the charac- 
teristic appearance of the people. There ends what Ramesses has to say concerning his 
military campaigns, the last of which was in the neighbourhood in the country of the Shasu, 
the nomads of Sinai, 

The following is a great deed of the king, * building cities in his name for ever.” We 
know that he builb many cities bearing his name; but what reason would he have to say 
so here, if this place was not one of them? Why should ke have said in an inscription of 
the Wadi Tumilat that he built many cities bearing his name, which might be in the Delta 
and Upper Egypt, if the city where he engraved this inscription was not one of them? As 
Professor Petrie said, it seems evident that the place where this text was found must have 
been one of the various cities built by Ramesses. 

But Dr. Gardiner cannot admit this, and he contradicts this statement in changing the 
sense of the passage, and m correcting the text where there has been an omission, the pron. 
pen | 80 that it should be feir cities, that of the Shdsu. “At the end it seems necessary to 
bring the words td m dmiw somehow into connection with the Asiatics (Shasu).” I do not 
see the necessity of this connection; it is a mere assumption of Dr. Gardiner, not at all 
justified by the text, which he has to adapt to his idea. The Shésu or Shasn are the 
Asiatics and their towns should mean towns in Palestine. This is in contradiction with what 
we know of the Shosu. They are nomads living in the Sinaitic peninsula who had some- 
times threatened Egypt, for instance under Seti I; we read that in the firat year of his 
reign he defeated them from the fortress of Zar (Zoar) as far a3 Kanfina: that is, from the 
frontier of Egypt to the most southerly point of Palestine’, The following victories of Seti 
in Palestine wre not over the Shdsu, but over Retenu, and to call the cities of Palestine 
cities of the Shdsu is to go against all the information we have on the geography of Palestine. 
Besides, if Ramesses says that he built all the cities he conquered, it would be a rather 
curious way of speaking of annexations. This, I suppose, I must consider as an example of 
what Professor Peet calls “ Dr. Gardiner’s irresistible combination of philological reasoning 
and inguiry. Following the principle which is at the base of our method, taking the texta 
in their literal sense and admitting them ingenuously, without mixing our personal VIews, 
I conclude that this stele contams a clear statement that Tell Ret&bah is the site of 
Raamses, 

Let us now revert to the first of Dr. Gardiner’s conclusions, The city of Ramesses, which 
was built on the site of Avaris, is Pelusium. Since the city of Ramesses and Avaris are at 
the same place, what 1s suid of one may refer to the other. The city of Ramesses could not 
be Pelusium, which did not exist at the time of the Hyksos nor at the time of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. It was built by the Grevks of Psammetichus I when the king assigned to his 






onian and Carian mercenaries places which lay near the sea below the city of Bubastis on 
the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile*. The city was 20 stades distant from the sea? and sur- 


1 Lares, Denbmiler, mm, 1264. * Herodotus, m, 14. * MaswEnt, Geographie von Afrika, 489. 
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rounded by marshes, lakes and ditches, so much so that it eonld not be approached either 
by a fleet or by a troop of horsemen or infantry; on the north side the desert towards the 
Heroopolitan gulf was impassable for an army. This, according to Dr, Gardiner, was the 
country the admirable fertility of which was described by the Papyrus Anastasi and which 
was the centre of a great wine-growing region, There Ramesses built his capital, the town 
of Ramesses, where he made long stays, and where “the Vizier and high officials of the land 
will have thronged together with the high priests of the provinces and their sacred barks 
bearing the shrine of the gods.” 

Dr. Gardiner has told us that Ramesses the capital and Avaris are the same place. 
The question is therefore: where was Avaris? Here I have no hesitation in agreemp with 
M. Clédat’ that it was the region and the city called a the present Kantarah, 
and its neighbourhood. I transcribe this name Zoar, which Dr. Gardiner says is phonetically 
impossible. I maintain that my transcription is absolutely correct and much more in 
mecordance with philology than that of Dr. Gardiner, Thel. T often protested ayninst the 
pedantic principle which submits all transcriptions to the rules of philology. Transeriptions 
are made from the ear, not from written texts, and not from rules established by professors. 
They are the approximate way of reproducing a foreign word with the letters of a certain 
language, and of imitating its sound with those to which he who speaks the foreign language 
is accustomed. Therefore there is not one single transc ‘iption for a name: it will be very 
different if it is made by a man who speaks a Semitic language, or Greek, or Latin: Take 
in our Hime the pronunciation and the transcription of a geographical name; it is quite 
different if it is written by an Englishman, a German, or a Frenchman. 

Dr. Gardiner reads thel. $@;, t appears as o in Greck; of. Thntr SeBévuros. ‘This is 
rather an extraordinary proof of the reading, considering that SeSérvuros |= Je is never 
written with a = but always with == and cae ia hot once written with ==, 

ie as Rouge says, becomes a frequent homophone of) or i after the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. The two signs by and ] vary with the syllabic cS. and they correspond to 


Tand ¥. The Greeks were somewhat embarrassed when they had to render this special 
consonant, for which they used 1’ 8 or ¢. 





4 


, says Brugsch*, appears as a variant for LS |. though there are words in which 
Si is constantly employed. i corresponds exactly to the Semitic ¥ and in Coptic is 
generally rendered by =. Ey appears in geographical names chiefly from’ Semitic 


countries, Its equivalence to | appears clearly in a name like 


5, BS! 











Nee | re: he: and in words iki: i , 





kNEAS! tS. It may also be a ‘hive of, eff. ", = 
TYLA: Tat | ws ¥ we soe in Semitic words ike | F 8) aa, Tht Tyre 





| fe site d'Avaris, in Etudes Champollion, LRG 4. 1 Worterbuch, 1702, 1690. Dker. Gog. GRA, 
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Lach aS: Hey, and several others. # if a ¥ in the name ASN Ra: 


yy. Maspero' also says that the Egyptian scribes often gave a as equivalent for the 
Semitic ¥. Therefore when I transcribe ges by ¥ I follow what the Egyptian scribes 
often do, 
fey de, 9 RS] = i8 the name of a territory with a city of that name. It isa 
Lt lg 5 ik - x Da 
border land, the place where Egypt ends. It is therefore quite possible that it may be 
a foreign name, the Egyptian transcription of a name which may be Semitic or perhaps 
more ancient, since Semites were not the original population of the Sinaitie peninsula, 
Nevertheless we shall consider the name as Egyptian and see how it is to be transeribed in 
a Semitic language. 

It is clear from what we saw that c& ia a ¥, as the examples quoted above sufficiently 






prove, and it is a flagrant error to look for the value of these letters in a language which 
possesses none of them, and which fills up the deficiency as best It can, For instance, in 
Greek there is no ¥; in Semitic names we find for 1t four substitutes ; yy is Sida, “HY 
is Tiipos, WY¥ of Moab is always =yyep, while “y¥ on the frontier of Egypt is Zeyopa. It 
would be just as erroneous to say that ¥ has the value of one of these three letters only; as 
when Dr. Gardiner transeribes fs or ¥ by a th or an #. 


The reading of the lion ae ign we have a considerable number of examples of it 


| — 

—_ Ss a lion. =. eal \ = or with the complementary sign see ||| ae == \?. 
=s , door, For the Berlin school, 1 is always an Y (Erman, Grammer, 3rd ed., p. 10). 
Those who do not accept the German classification of Egyptian among Semitic languages, 
Rougé, Renouf, Montet, Maspero and others, observe that Semitic languages, especially 
Hebrew, usually express the —— by Y, without | being a consonant like the Hebrew 


ep ass in the name #7. | we find, aceording to the usual transcription of 
Egyptian into Hebrew, ¥, 9, and 5, and even in one instance the vowel 0 18 marked. In the 
stele of the year 400 of the time of Ramesses I], the name, which occurs three times, 1s 
written once fS; @ 2|8, where © is clearly the point written over ¥, so that my tran- 
scription Zoar, far from being a “ phonetic impossibility,” 18 mich more correct: than those 
of Dr. Gardiner, The or Sile, in the alphabet of languages which do not know either 


eS or ¥. 
We have interesting information about $52 wk, Zoar, We know that in ancient 


times it was the north-eastern limit of the country. In a text which neither Dr. Gardiner 
nor M. Clédat has quoted, the conquest of Egypt over Set and his companions for Harmachis 


1 Introduction & (étude de lo phondtique epyptionns, 21. 
2 Sen ab eooe 7 Bavasen, Werterbuch, 205 and foll., v, 258 and f Bopor, Dict, 129, 
— 
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by his son Horus', we see that the last battle is fought at OE Ne which is said to be 
east. There Horus is said to have taken the form of a lion with the head of a man, wearnng 
the atef-crown; he tore the enemies with his claws, standing on his mesen =i, which is 
here represented as a kind of huge box, Zoar is called —— or often Mesen of the East, 
for there were several Mesen in Egypt, which seem to have been in the temples the spectal 
part dedicated to Horus, At Zoar the campaign is finished, the whole country is conquered, 
and the enemies pursued by the gods go back to Nubia, so that Zoar may well be called, 
like the city of Ramesses, “ the end of Egypt.” 

We know that it was an important military point, that there was a fortress there, and 
that it was the starting-point of the armies marching against Palestine. lt was the key of 
Egypt, even in modern times, when Kantarah was a bridge on the road to Syria; for all the 
region before the Suez Canal was a marshy region which was reached by the inundation 
through a kind of ravine over which the bridge was built, Beyond it was the desert*. 

6S; 28 dy is not Tanis, as Brugech maintains. The few ruins still extant and the 
exeavations have shown what I stated more than thirty years ago: that it was Kantarah, 
the capital of the nome of an “the first eastern." The representations we have of the 
city in the first campaign of Seti I, when he marches against the Shésu‘, and the narrative 
which Ahmése has left of the capture of || % = Avaris, has shown M. Cledat* that Zoar 
was Avaris, the city of the Hykses, which according to Manetho was on the eastern side 
of the Bubastis branch; it was an ancient city, rebuilt and fortified by King Salatis. 
Ue es was not only a city, 16 was also the territory which surrounded the city. 

When we speak of cities, we must consider what the word meant before the country was 
constituted into an united kingdom, Let us sce what Canaan was at the time of the con- 
quest. We see that Joshua and the Israelites defeated the kings of thirty-one cities, each 
of which had villages which depended on it, a certain territory which belonged to it, as is 
said of the cities of the Philistines: Ashdod had towns and villages, Gaza had towns and 
villages; Ashdod and Gaza were not mere towns, they were cantons which depended upon 
them. It was the same with Egypt before Menes; there were various tribes or clans 
gathered round a city which afterwards, when the kingdom was constituted, became the 
nomes with their capitals. 

A great many states in the Middle Ages and even in modern times have been formed 
in this way. Florence in the Middle Ages was the name of a powerful republic with an” 
extensive territory, which became Tuseany and a province of the Kingdom of Italy. In my 
country, Switzerland, you see it at the present day. Berne and Zurich are not only the names 
of tities, but of cantons which up to the end of the eighteenth century were independent 
states with large territories with cities not so important as the capital, and where, as it 
Berne, armies could be raised. 


1 Navini, Tectes relatifs aw mythe d' Horus, Pl A VILL 

2 See the description of the place by Linant de Bellefonds, who visited it between 1820 and 1830. 
Mémoires sur les princtpaur travaux d‘utilité publique exécutés en Eaypte, 176. 

2 Lerarve, Denk, 11, 128. ' Le site d'Avaria, in Krudes Champollion, 185. 
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It is so with Ss Sx ake and, as we see further, with > Aq Zt is the oldest 
name of the territory, which is derived from that of the capital, or which perhaps gave its 
name to the capital, The capital itself could have several names; as we saw, it could be 


called g or Mesen of the East. The territories could contain other cities, We read 


of BB CATS RED FAN Bar a te ori 


of Ramesses', which is in Zour, but there was not a fort only, there was the habitation 
eo} of Ramesses, so that we can well conclude that Zoar also was one of the 


numerous cities to which Ramesses has given his name, The fortress was much older than 
Ramesses, since Tuthmosis IIT took it as the starting-point of his first campaign in 
Palestine. The same with Seti I, who, remembering that the god of Zoar has the form of 
a lion, says that he was like a lion against the Shésu. Ramesses himself says that in his 
fifth year, when he was marching against Kadesh, he passed the fortress of Zoar. 

This city of Ramesses seems to have been a favourite resort of this king, who like 
Salatis probably came there in the time of summer to distribute corn and to train his 
soldiers, in order to inspire terror in his enemies, It was the centre of the revenue 
administration. Its importance in every respect made it what Dr. Gardiner ealls “ the 





Delta residence of the Ramessides.” It seems to me probable that it is the iy ee 
Ramesses, where the messenger of the king of Kheta brought the silver tablet containing 
the peace treaty. 

Since the city of Ramesses or the fortress of Ramesses had been the starting-point for 
campaigns in Palestine, it ts impossible that it should have been Pelusium, This ctty was 
the key of Egypt for invaders having the command of the sea, like the Persians or the 
Greeks; but the populations of Palestine had no fleets, knew nothing of navigation; they 
communicated with Egypt through the desert, and entered the country etther in the Wadi 
Tumilit or at Zoar, the first point where they reached the Nile. Having passed the fortress 
of Zoar, they had access to the most fertile part of the country, and were not distant from 
the great cities of the Delta, Bubastis, Heliopolis, Memphis, what may be called the heart 
of the country. We cannot suppose the great kings of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties concentrating their armies at Pelusium, so as to leave their eastern frontier 
defenceless, for thus the best part of the country would be open to the attacks of invaders 
coming from Palestine or Sinal. 

It is said of the city of Ramesses that it is the forefront of every foreign land, the end 
of Egypt. The nome of Zoar is the jin} “the first eastern,” and we know from the narrative 
of the Conquest of Horus that he fights there his last battle, which completes the subjuga- 
tion of the country. The dwelling of Ramesses is also called eh Ne <a NGS 
“the dwelling of the lion’,” for at Zoar Horus took the form of that animal *. 

The papyn give lyrical descriptions of the country m which Ramesses was built*: It is 


| Pap, Anastasi, v, 24, 7 and'8 ? Cutpat, Notes eur (istime de Suez, 162 ff 
* Lersivs, Dentm,, 1, 125 a. ‘ Navini, op, ct. PL AVI, 
§ Pap. Anastasi, 11,1 11. Gardiner m Journal, ¥, 165, 
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a fair spot, there is not the like of it...The residence is agreeable to live in, its fields are 
full of all good things; it 1s furnished with abundant provisions every day...1ts meads are 
verdant with herbage...the fruit is like the taste of honey in the cultivated fields; its 
pranaries are full of wheat and spelt; they draw near to the sky, onions and leeks in the... 
clusters of flowers in the grove, pomegranates, apples and olives, figs from the orchard ; 
sweet wine of Kenkeme surpassing honey...Abundanee of food is in it every day. 

A similar description is found in the Papyrus Harris of the country around the city of 
Ramesses III, which is evidently the same as that of Ramesses 11, When the author of 
Genesis wants to quote a country of surpassing beanty, he quotes “ the land of Egypt as 
thou goest unto Zoar.” 

This beauty was still striking at the end of the fourth century a.D. when the pious 
pilgrim Silvia visited Egypt. Going from the city of Arabia in the Widi Tumilat, to Tanis, 
and going through what she believed to be the land of Goshen, she is carried away by her 
admiration; she says: “We went all day through vineyards producing wine, and others 
producing balsam, orchards very well cultivated, fields and gardens...What more? I do not 
think ] ever saw a more beautifnl territory.” Linant de Bellefonds, in his description of 
the country near Kantarah, at the beginning of last century, says it still bears traces of 
cultivation and of many villages. 

We may safely conclude, as we did before, that 1S | is Kantarah and, as M. Clédat 
maintains, that it was the city of Ramesses, the Delta residence of the king, where he 
prepared an expedition to the East, or where he had some communications with the Enast, 
for he may have resided elsewhere, for instance at Bubastis, where he made important con- 
structions usurping those of the Twelfth Dynasty, and where he introduced the worship 
of Set. 

Now we pass to another of Dr. Gardiner'’s contentions, in which he is strongly supported 
by Professor Peet. It is an error of Brugsch to pretend that Goshen is a) ie nuncl 
that the Greek name of Goshen is Phacusa. We shall follow Dr. Gardiner, “The comparison 
of the name © iS | Ps with Pec¢s of the LXX is, in point of fact, unsuitable both topo- 
graphically and phonetically. The topographical difficulty is the less important, but it will 
clear the ground to deal with it first.” 

The first argument of Dr. Gardiner is a statement which I cannot consider otherwise than 
as absolutely wrong: "Geserm was a town (Heroopvlis).” It ts impossible to admit this inter- 
pretation of the text of the LAX, It reste on the following passage (Gen. xlyi, 28, 29): To» 
82 "lovbay dwréereiker Eurpocfer abtod mpos ‘lawhd cuvartipea: avira cad’ “Hpawy wédkup 
cig yf ‘Papeors. “And he sent Judah before him unto Joseph to meet him at Heroopolis 
towards the land of Ramesses.” Here we have eis, which ts the equivalent of the -__ “towards,” 
after a substantive’, The Hebrew does not mention Heroopolis and has only "3¢Y5 “ towards” 
Goshen, The same in the following verse, where the Greek has “ to Heroopolis,” and ie 
Hebrew “towards Goshen.” This is easy to understand. Heroopolis was the first city 
reached by travellers who came from Beersheba by the road which was still used by the 
* earavana before the Suez Canal, at the entrance of the Wadi Tumil&t, near what is now 


\ The supposed Egyptian equivalent of the land of Goshen, in Journal, ¥, 218. 
2 Gesenius, Tebrew (frammear, 1445, , 
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Isma‘iliyah. It was the border-land of = wy. Joseph goes to meet his father and to 
show the tribe which followed him where was the part of the country allotted to them. 
Tt was not a city; the text says the contrary; it was the land of Goshen yy Teoéu 
(Gen, xlyii, 1, 6, 27), the same word yj as for the fand of Canaan, It is never called other- 
wise in all the passages where it is mentioned, 

Twice Goshen is called Tecéu "Apaias (xlv, 10; xlvi, 34) where the Hebrew has only 
“the land of Goshen.” It is the king who calls it so, in both cases, in reference to the 
Hebrews being shepherds and having much cattle, This mention of ‘Apafia is only in the 
LXX. This translation was made for the Jews in Egypt, and if is natural that the translator 
who writes for them should add a word indicating exactly which part of the country was 
allotted to Jacob and his family; it was the land which at that time was in the nome of 
Arabia. 

I cannot understand the interpretation Dr, Gardiner gives of the passage of Judith (i, 7). 
Nebuchadrezzar sends messengers “to Persia and to the West to Cilicia, to Palestine...and 
beyond the river of Egypt, to Tahpanes and to Ramesses and to the whole land of Goshen 
until thou comest above Tanis and Memphis, and to all that dwelt m Egypt until thou 
comest to the borders of Ethiopia.” This is eaid to mean that m this passage “Goshen 
appears to signify the whole Delta or at least the whole Eastern Delta as opposed to 
Egypt or Upper Egypt.” Here the only interpretation possible is that of common 
sense: the messengers of the king are said to have visited the cities of Palestine, then 
to have gone beyond, wépar...tod worapod Atyurrov the river of Egypt, which was con- 
sidered as ita limit, and to have gone to the first places which were reached coming 
from Palestine, places well known to the Israelites and which were in the Eastern Delta, 
Tadvas called DIEMA by Jeremiah, Aadvai by Herodotus and now Tell Defennah, a place 
of refuge for the Jews in the time of Jeremiah, about 12 kilometres west of Zoar and one of 
the first places reached by the fugitives. Raamsea was either the city or the land from 
which the Israelites started going to Sukkoth, Every reader of the book knew that these 
places were in Egypt without being obliged to say so. It is clear that the writer does not 
pretend to geographical correctness ; afterwards he mentions the whole land of Goshen, to 
which he gives a too large extent: it is between Tanis and Memphis; that does not mean 
the whole Eastern Delta, since Daphnae and Ramesses would not belong to it. Having 
mentioned the first places reached in Egypt, which were well known to the Jews, the author 
cannot go over all the other places where the king sent his messengers, and speaks of all 
that dwelt in Egypt as far as Ethiopia. Thus, says Dr. Gardiner, the land of Goshen, bemg 
the whole Eastern Delta, is in opposition to Egypt, ie. Upper Egypt. Let us translate that 
in language of the present day. When I say that the king sent messengers to Dover and 
Canterbury, and to the whole of Sussex as far as London, and to all that dwelt in Great 
Britain as far as the Trent, it is clear that this does not mean that Sussex is the whole of 
the south-eastern part of England and that it does not belong to Great Britain to which 
it is opposed. That is how Dr. Gardiner interprets the passage of Judith. 

Let us consider now how we are to understand a later Christian document, the pilgrimage 
to Palestine and Egypt of the pious lady whom, following the first editor Gamurrini, 

T shall atill call Silvia Aquitana, who travelled between the years 385 and 388 4.p. The 
pilgrim who is, according to Dr. Gardiner’s standpoint, the abbess Aetheria, was evidently the 
interpreter of her own time, and her language is clearly based upon the LNX gloss (sic) Teoéu 
: 4—2 
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*ApaPias. Aetheria speaks of arriving “ad civitatem quae appellatur Arabia quae est in 
terra Jesse.” That, says Dr. Gardiner, “reversing the view of the LXX itself, where as we 
have seen Gesem was a town (Heroopolis) while Arabia was a land.” Now I have only to 
say that this is just the contrary of what the LXX says, Tam not going to discuss whether 
it is a gloss, but in the two cases when Tecew is connected with “ApaSia, we have vq 
Tecéu 'Apafias (xlv, 10; xlvi, 44), showing clearly that Gesem is a land and not a city. 
Silvia says once that the civitas Arabia is a city in the land of Jesse. The name of the 
capital of the province became that of the province. If Dr. Gardiner had quoted a little 
further he would have found this: “ad civitatem quae appellatur Arabia, quae civitas in 
terra Gesse est; nam inde ipsum territorium sic appellatur; id est terra Arabia terra Gesse.” 
Hero, Heroopolis. Heroopolis is sixteen miles distant from Gesse, for it is “in finihus 
Aegypti”; there Joseph met his father Jacob, Sixteen Roman miles from the site of Ero 
would carry us not far from Tell el-Kebir, which must have been very near the land of 
Goshen, As Dr, Gardiner says, the pilgrim identifies Goshen with the district round Saft 
el-Hennah, This agrees entirely with the text of the LXX, which Dr, Gardiner calls a gloss. 

Another objection of Dr, Gardiner is that Saft el-Hennah is in Egypt, while the Wiidi 
Tumilat is officially outside it, for the purpose of the Bible narrative. This again is an 
error: the Wadi Tumilfit is not outside Egypt: the Ras el-Wadi, the beginning of it, is 
near the lake of Mahsamah and extends west nearly as far as ZakAzik". Tell el-Kebir, Abo 
Hammad are in the Wadi, all the land of Goshen is in Egypt, and when Joseph had his 
family there he established them m Egypt. 


Let us now pass to the philological objections to identifying 5 Ye with Goshen, 
“which are vastly more serious.” 5 isk a cannot be read Tewep, it has to be read demt*. 
A survey of the cases in which the sign @ is employed has led us to the opposite conclusion, 
In this case § is not to be read és, § is a polyphonous sign which may be read gs or ks and 
és. The sign may sometimes take this form ‘§ and the two forms may often interchange. 
They are not distinguished in hieratic, but in hieroglyphic “4 is never used except when the 
first consonant is a g ora &, while % may often be a q, for instance Port or 5 


en 45, | @ | A : | 
var. SO (Erman) > AEN Te (Brugsch), © © Ot var, — ti. 


TI var, % a. B By, Ba PRE" (Twenty-first Dynasty), Todt. 


' See the maps of Linant de Bellefonds and of Col. Ardagh. 
* Dr, Gardiner quotes a passage from the Petrie Papyri, Pl. Il, 4, 3, where Mr, Griffith reads “a : 


i on a | | 
a \.. {lye which he translates ; walls and sharp stones of Keaem (Goshen). Dr, Gardiner says 


; rr o 
he can give 4 better sense. iNGH: D,,,5[) em “even as a wall of copper af Shesem,.” Shesem 


being the country from which the copper comes, therefore not Goshen, I cannot edirett Abin eeetacet: 
, | | | - nit this restoration of 
the text, I can quote here two examples from the Myth of Horus (PL V). It is said that the god is 


———; os 
rT Rice liN 4 a Wall of iron oF metal behind his sanctuary 4 a behind Mesen, I should read 


, i Avy | oo : = < 
ae J 0 Nez the iron wall of Kesem which at that time Was the most easterly part of 
the land. 
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64,46. We see the value of both signs in the name of the town of Kous ee ee a) 5S 


= g (Champollion) and 43 ZS © which I found twice on the spot on the ruins #2 h 


ay As I said, 4 is never and | m hieroglyphic when it has not the value of a g or k, as 


in the name of Koptos oe Ss ey which nay be found written BINe or ale: 
Therefore the fact that we find © Sys 8 settles the question of the reading Gesem or 


Kesem. This occurs in an inscription of one of the upper chambers of Denderah. It has 
been published twice by Duemichen (Gevgraphische Inschrijten, 1, LXV and 11, Pl, XXV). 
The first publication is only a reproduction of the few signs which Duemichen could see 
and is therefore very fragmentary, The later one is as complete a copy as he could make 
of the inscription in its present state, Of these publications, Dr. Gardiner says: In the later 
publication Duemichen gives the first sign as ‘y, “which, if correct, would be a strong 
argument in favour of the reading Gesen; but the earler edition shows the sign cross- 
hatched as though indistinct, and the subsequent reading ia probably mere interpretation." 
Now let us listen to what Duemichen says of this inscription: “In my first sojourn in 
the beautiful sanctuary of the Hathor of Denderah I had succeeded in getting a few words, 
and here and there a sentence from these representations and explanations. Mariette and 
Brugseh after me could not recover more from this wall blackened by smoke and covered 
by dung of bats.... During my last stay at Denderah, I succeeded in taking complete 
possession of these valuable inscriptions by attacking the wall with hot water so vigorously 
that the imscriptions showed themselves in their full clearness, so far as they had been 
preserved in the course of centuries.” In this publication, where this inseription covers 


24 plates instead of 2 of the first, 


trust Duemichen’s copy, and still eer aryiie from his first edition, This disposes of the 
serious philological objections of Dr, Gardiner. The reading of the name is Gesem or Kesem. 

As for the » (m) at the end of the word, we have other examples of the m and n 
being used indifferently in the Semitic transcriptions, for instance 1a, - 


ia » RX ov] Naharaim, and at Tell el-‘Amarnah Nahrima, or the reverse 
~ sq Jel O MAD} at Tell el“Amarnah narkabtw. There we find also 
isis and Nimmuria for the name of Seti I. 
—— and fl in the lists of Tuthmosis IIT and later often correspond to the Semitic # or 


ey, x , Nhe, HEN b hopehs. Thus we have found in Egyptian 
the 3, the @ and the ’ We have even the vowel o. We have seen that the variant of 
is BS. It is well known that the vowel-aign IN has often the value of w which we 


find in the name Kas, the Kous of the present day, and Koptos. We could not have a 
better transcription of 13. 


According to Dr, Gardiner, Saft el-Menuah cannot be Phacusa. It is certain that the 


> is perfectly clear; I see no reason not to 








t Wincxnea, Tell ¢l-Amarna Letters, vocabulary, 25. Tice itself is also read by the Greeks Iicer, 
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god of the nome was iW or | i Sopl. This name must perhaps be read Soptakhem, Some 
of the coms which represent this god, a hawk with two feathers, call him "Esraxewp, the 
Greek transcription of the Egyptian name. These coins, as M, J. de Rougé says’, are clearly 
to be attributed to the nome of Arabia, It is to this god that the fine naos of Nectanebo 
was dedicated. The inscriptions give us a great deal of information about the gods of the 


place which had various names. The most usual which we find in the lists is iis | \\ 


the house of Sopt, with many variants, one of which, often met with, is es, It had a 
sacred tree 7 00 a sycamore. Curiously, this tradition of the sycamore had persisted as 
late as the journey of the pilgrim; but then a Christian origin was attributed to it. 


In the list of nomes speaking of i we find: Res dh 
3 7 oa ro 


which we also find written | i) ae It was the name of a territory with a capital of the 





same name, containing a sacred city, the house of Sopt, just as the territory of — » |e 
had a sacred city, Pithom. It ts very interesting that, speaking of the dedication of the 
shrine to the gods of the locality, the place is called S “2. ‘This shows that already in 


Nectanebo's time the final ‘had fallen off in the pronunciation ; it was already the Kas 





of the Copta, and with the article Phacusa. There are other examples of the final K 


not being written, such as the goddess ¥° where the \ is very seldom written, and 
ih if this name is to be read as Sesemt. 

It seems to me that we have sufficient evidence showing that er was Tecéw and that 
Tecéw was the nome, the capital of which was on the site of Saft el-Hennah. 

That this place was Phacusa, Kw with the article, is stated by Ptolemy, who, hs Sir 
Flinders Petre has shown, points exactly to Saft el-Hennah*, and could not be Fakkis. 
Strabo says that the canal which runs from the Nile to the Red Sea branches off from the 
river at Phacusa. It cannot be Fakkis, since no canal started from there towards the Red 
Sea, and there are no traces of any such canal in the desert, the land of which would have 
been an insuperable obstacle. But, according to Dr. Gardiner, Strabo’s statement ia of no 
value; it Is a mistake of the geographer who confused the earlier and later capitals of the 
nome. That there has been a change in the capitals seems certain. We have other examples 
of names being shifted from one place to another; we know two Beni Hasan, two Korein 
and others. But we have no proof whatever that the change in capitals had ilready taken 
place in Strabo's time. One does not see any reason for it in the time of Augustus. But if 
Fakkis became the seat of a bishopric, it is natural that in Christian times its importance 
should have been greater than the residence of the god Sopt, it b e the religious capital 
of the region and the name of the old capital was applied to it, - 





i fers 


: Monnsies des nomes del Egypte, 40 * DUEMICHES, Geogr. Inache, t¥, 120. 
Cp. oit., Tt, 25. * Noaweratis, 1, 91. 
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Here is another point in which Dr. Gardiner's view is in disagreement with the texts. 
“The conception of the land of Goshen revealed by the biblical narrative is that of a 
region near Egypt, suitable for grazing cattle, but not inhabited by the Egyptians them- 
selves (Gen. slvi, 34; Ex. ix, 26). Now this deseription would evidently not apply to the 
district round about Saft el-Hennah.” The land of Goshen as deseribed by the biblical 
harrative is not a region near Egypt, it is part of Egypt, Such passages seem clear enough: 
(Gen. xlvii, 6)“ Pharaoh spake unto Joseph......the land of Egypt is before thee: in the 
best of the land make thy father and thy brethren to dwell: in the land of Goshen let them 
dwell”; and this: (Ex. 1x, 26) “And the hail smote throughout all the land of Egypt...only 
in the land of Goshen, where the children of Israel were, waa there no hail”; “And Israel! 
dwelt m the land of Egypt, in the land of Goshen” (Gen. xlvii, 27). 

What the Egyptian texts tell us of the nature of the land is quite in harmony with 
what we hear from Genesis or Exodus. If we look at the oldest list of nomes which we 
have, of the time of Seti I, we find that there are only fifteen nomes of Lower Epvpt, and 
that those of Athribis (Benha) Bubastia and Septakhem (Saft el-Hennah) are absent, This 
part of the country was therefore not yet organized in provinces with a settled administra: 
tion, each nome having its government and administration, Instead of nomes we find 


branches of the Nile and marshlands, such as KK wen mn AE O) the water of Ra¢ in 
which there was the locality called Jee lle Bailos, or, according to other texts: 


a eee f iy: Brugach ( Diet. Géog,, 77 and 197) recognizes there Peres, Belbeis', 
which Arab authors say was the land of Goshen. The water of Re seems to have been the 
continuance of the canal At of Heliopolis, the ‘En esh-Shems, Dr, Gardiner objects to 
Brugsch’s identification, “ which has received a quite unmerited degree of acceptance, for it 
rests on nothing more than a superficial consonantal resemblance.” Having no monuments 
found on the spot, we are obliged to rely on the transcription, which is much better than 
many others. As to there being no evidence that the Bubastis branch ran so far east as 
Belbeis, we read in Herodotus that the canal to the Red Sea starts a little above the city 
of Bubastis. Belbes is only 12 miles above Bubastis, so that the canal must have started 
very near. It is hardly more east of Bubastis than Heliopolis, and the canal of Heliopolis, 
the Bubastis branch, must have gone through it. 

We have most interesting information about the country round Belbeis in the great 
triumphal inseription of King Meneptah relating his victory over the peoples of the sea. 
He tells us that the enemies had pitched their tents in the front of Pi Bailos, in the tract(?) 
of Ati (the canal of Heliopolis)......(the country) was not cared for, it was left as pasture 
for cattle because of the strangers (~~). “It was left waste from the time of the 
ancestors. We could not have s more accurate description of the land of Goshen, a country 
not cultivated, but left for cattle, where probably the king had his, a region which for cattle- 
driving was the best of the country. | | | 

Summing up this long discussion and taking each of the statements of Dr. Gardiner, 
and of answers, we find that: 

Raamses is not the city of Tell Retdbah, for Professor Petrie did not find there any 

! “Macrixy, dana sa description dea villes d'Egypte, #exprime aingi - La ville de Belbeis est la méme 
que la terre de Gessen dont il est fait mention dans le Pentateuque, et ott habita Jacoh apres qu’ll se fut 
renda auprés de son file Joseph.” Quatnemkne, Mmoires aur l' Egypte, 1, 62. 
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inscriptional testimony whatsoever.—On the contrary, we maintain that if the inscription is 
not corrected, if it is taken as it is, translated simply and not interpreted in a fanciful way, 
it corroborates absolutely Professor Petrie's discovery that Tell Retabah is the site of 

Avaris is Pelusium and the city of Ramesses. It could not be Pelusium, which did not 
exist at the time of the Hyksos. Besides, Pelusium could not be the city of Ramesses, the 
starting-point of campaigns against the populations of Palestine and the Sinaitic peninsula, 
and the defence against such invaders who came across the desert to the Wadi Tumulat or 
the region of Kantarah, and who did not attack Egypt from the sea. 

Vecéu of the LXX was a town —This is the contrary of what we read in the text where, 
without a single exception, we always read yy Tecéu the land of Gesem. 

5 a 3 cannot be read Gesem, it must be read Sem.—In the inscription of Denderah 
the word is written with the sign which has always as variant a 4,a << ora {j. 

The land of Goshen was a region near Egypt, and not a part of the country—This is m 
contradiction with what we read in Genesis xlvii, 6 and Exodus ix, 26, especially Gen. xlvii, 27, 
where it is said: “And Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt, in the land of Goshen.” 

The country around Saft el-Hennah could not be Goshen, which was a region suitable 
for grazing cattle, but not inhabited by the Egyptians themselves,—This is exactly what 
the Egyptian inscriptions say of that part of the country; it was not cared for, it was left 
for pasture for cattle becanse of the strangers. 

Phacusa was not Saft el-Hennah, but Fakkis, and Strabo made a mistake when he says 
that the canal from the Nile to the Red Sea branches off at Phacusa. He made a confusion 
between the two capitals of the nome.—We are not inclined to attribute such a grave 
mistake to a geographer giving the description of the country he visited. It seems probable 
that Fakkis superseded the old capital when it became a bishopric, long after Strabo's time. 

Such is, as Professor Peet calls it, Dr, Gardiner's irresistible cominination of philological 
reasoning and inquiry into what the Egyptians themselves had to say, by which Ae destroyed 
for ever the illusion that Goshen equals Gesem or Saft el-Hennah. | 


Pithom and Sukkoth. 


In a note which Dr, Gardiner adds te the fifth chapter of his article on the Delta 
Residence of the Ramessides, he asserts that all the inscriptions, Ezyptian and Latin, which 
I found in my excavations at Tell el-Maskhiitah and on which I based the proof that this 
place was the site of Pithom-Heroopolis, apply much better to Tell Retibah, and that Tell 
el-Maskhiitah is not Pithom, but Theku. 

Dr. Gardiner begins with a statement which is no longer correct, He says the only 
scholar who appears to disagree with me is M, Daressy, This is no longer the case; on the 
contrary. When M. Daressy wrote the paper which Dr, Gardiner quotes, he had not read 
my memoir on the result of my excavations, I was in Cairo at that time, Having found 
that my memoir on “The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus” was not in 
the library of the museum, I had it sent at once, and the result was that in a paper which 
he read before the Société de Géographie, M. Daressy stated that Tell el-Maskhiitah was 
Pithom-Heroopolis, and on his map it can be seen that he places the passage of the Red 
Sea exactly at the same spot which I indicated, which implies the extent of the Red Sea 
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as far as Lake Timsah, the view which I advocated also with the nearly unanimous testi- 
mony of geologists, 

Another scholar whose views on another point Dr. Gardiner fully endorses, Dr. Kiithmann, 
snys at the beginning of an article on the eastern limits of Egypt', that my excavations at 
Tell el-Maskhiitah have established decisively (endgiiltig) that it was the site of Heroopolis 


Hero, and that the Egyptian name was “70h and = . 


— oO 
We have now to go over the results of my excavations, and to substantiate again the 


conclusions which I derived from them. ~ WV or 1 Me means the house or the temple of 


Tum or Atum, of which the variant ta SS or Fl por. At Tell el-Maskhiitah have 


been found all the characteristics of a temple of Tum, At the entrance in the dromos 
leading to it were found two or more sphinxes, such as can be seen at the entrance of the 
temple of Tum Harmachis, at Heliopolis and also in Nubia at Es-Sebi', where there is a 
temple of the same god. Before I went to Tell el-Maskhitah, M. Paponot, an engineer of 
the Freshwater Canal, who had a villa there, had made excavations, found the dromos of 
the temple and two great sphinxes, one on each side, The best preserved of those monu- 
ments has been carried to Isma'iliyah, where it adorns the public square, These two 
sphinxes alone would have been sufficient to show that the avenue on the sides of which 
they were found led to a temple of Tum. For the sphinx is one of the forms of Tum 
Harmachis, as we know from the gigantic figure which is near the pyramids. The name of 


the sphinx is ~ pal | dj which does not mean the double lion, but the lion-like, in German 


der Liwengestaltete or Lowenartige, in French le honard ou lionesque, le faux lion. The 
animal, which is masculine, is the body of a lion with a human head, and that the sphinx 
was considered as a lion is proved by the name Es-Sebi' given to the temple of Tum in 
Nubia, the entrance of which is an avenue of sphinxes, 

But whatever be its name, it is certain that the sphinx is a form of Tum, and that it 
was worshipped at Tell el-Maskhiitah. Besides the sphinxes, M. Paponot has found also 
the naos of the temple in red sandstone, the inner part of which is not empty, but contains 
a recumbent sphinx with a human head, not detached from the floor, It is usual for the 
emblems of the gods to be deposited in a naos in the temple. At Edfu the naos contained 
a hawk, the emblem of Horns. Here it contains the emblem of Tum, showing again that it 
is the temple of Tum. According to Dr, Gardiner, this naos should have been at Tell 
Retabah. 

Before going on with the imseriptions referring especially to Pithom, I should like to 
speak of another name which is found more frequently : it is the name ere ee This 
is clearly a border land, which is mentioned i = papyr. Tt had a peter a wakil 
f Rae Tt contained a fortification Vos % ~ 


the region. There was also probably, at: the entrance, a fort © 


and where there was a guard, In all these instances, mya weal ileus pa 
a border land. 
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Brugsch has been the firat to show that the ==> was not at but a letter pronounced 
like the English (4 and often transcribed by the Hebrew 0 so that in Hebrew it was 
Sukkoth'. This isan example of a popular etymology which is usually found in the tran- 
scription of foreign names. ake often spelt —® had a sound similar to the Hebrew 
word “tents.” This does not mean that it is a Semitic word. The first population of the 
Sinaitie peninsula was not Semitic, it was African, and the word may be the African thukka, 
which means pasture, and — Boy is the pasture land, the country where the Beduins 
ask to be allowed to go in order to feed their cattle. 

The land of Sukkoth contained several cities: the first which was reached coming from 
the desert was Pithom, as we learn from this passage of the Pap. Anastasi, vi: “We have 
allowed the Beduin tribes of Etham* to pass the fortress of Meneptah belonging to the 
land of Sukkoth towards the pools of Pithom of Meneptah belonging to the land of Sukkoth 
in order to feed themselves, and to feed their flocks in the great estate of Pharaoh.” This is 
clear enough. The fortress is at the entrance of the region; after having passed it, the 
Beduins reach the pools of Pithom. 

Tum is the god of the whole region, therefore we constantly find vex It ae 
5 pe: The name of the capital was the same as that of the region, We have seen 


that before, speaking of Zoar and Tecép. 

There is no doubt that the civil name of the city, the ruins of which are Tell el- 
Maskhiitah, is =} &}, but as there was an important sanctuary of Tum there, the part 
of the city where the temple stood, which gave the city its religious name, was = ] 
aps | po 

\) 3 Pithom. 

We have already seen that the presence of two sphinxes at the entrance of the temple 
of Tell el-Maskhitah, and of one in the sanctuary, proved that the temple was a temple of 
Tum, the house or the abode of the god. Let us now consult the monuments which have 
been discovered on the spot. 

One is the squatting statue of Ankh-sher-nefer “ the good recorder of Tum" or of Pithom, 
and the kebaa of Pithom, Two triads of gods will grant that his name may last. This man 
was attached to the service of Tum, was living at Pithom, and he naturally wished that his 
name should remain in the city and m the temple where his activity had been exerted ; 
that is the reason why he put his statue there. That seems obvious. But Dr. Gardiner tells 
ué it is not so. The statue was set up in a fort eight miles distant from the temple of Tum, 
and from the city which has the chief sanctuary of the god. 

Another squatting statue shows more evidently still that Maskhtitah where it was found 
was Pithom. It belongs toa man called Aak, who, with other titles, is head of the prophets 
of Tum, the great living god of Sukkoth. He addresses “all the priests who go into the 

' Maspero in his article on Egyptian phonetics (p. 21) saya the equivalence between =—s and p does not 


exist. This assertion seems to me too positive. Evidently neither Hebrew nor Greek had a letter corresponding 
exactly to ==> which is transcribed in various ways. It may be either m or > but it is certainly 5 in 


DT If veimt as in Crock Ja | ey esioeros 
5 Navitte, Store City af Pithom, 4ed., 24. 
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Sanctuary of Tum, the great god of Sukkoth, let them say that a royal offering be made to 
the beloved of the great god, Aak, that ceremonies should be made to his ka, that his name 
be established in the temple.” Further it is said that “all that appears on the altar of Tum 
18 for thy ka, Aak.” Common-sense teaches us that ihe inscription addressed to the prophets 
who enter the temple of Tum must be placed in the temple of the god. The altar of Tum 
is in his temple, there the tu of Aak will enjoy all the good things deposited on it. How 
could he do it if the statue of his ka were not in the temple of the god who has his altar 
there? Aak, like Ankh-sher-nefer, wishes also that his name may remain in the temple; 
that is the reason why he caused his statue to be put there. 

The same wish is that of the high priest Avhau or Awhauunti, who is also an official of 
the house of Tum of Sukkoth. In this inscription the god is called the Lord Tum, the 


word ——> the lord being expressed by the sphinx 4s “ and Hathor is called the lady me 
“she grants that my name may remain with this statue in the temple of Tum, the great 


living god of Sukkoth.” According to Dr. Gardiner, it is in a wrong place, it is not in the 
temple of Tum which is 84 miles distant. Like the two other men’s, his wish js not fulfilled. 

The most important monument found at Maskhitah is the freat historic stele which 
unfortunately is very badly engraved, so that a great part of it 1s hardly legible. This stele 
relates various events at different dates, of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, especially all 
the king did for the Heroopolitan nome and its gods, of whom it is said that he is a wor- 
shipper, and especially for Tum the great living god of Sukkoth, who is constantly named 
as the ruling divinity of the nome. It mentions the construction of temples, the digging of 
canals, a journey of the king to Persia in order to bring back the gods, among whom were 
those of Pithom of Sukkoth. Later on, we see the foundation of Arsinoe, where Tum of 
Sukkoth would also be worshipped. On the Red Sea, the king built Ptolemais Theron. The 
stele ends with the lista of grants to the temples of Egypt. “These revenues which have 
been given to his father Tum, and to the gods of Egypt, have been inseribed on this tablet 
in front of his father Tum, the great living god of the land of Sukkoth." Tt is obvious that 
such an important tablet, which relates various deeds of the king and decrees referring to 
Tum of Sukkoth, is placed in the capital of the land of Sukkoth, in the temple of the god : 
as the text says, in front of Tum. A stele like this, dedicated to Tum, followed by the other 
gods of the province, must clearly be placed in the temple of Tum, the chief of the other 
divinities. IT may add that I found also a big stone hawk, now in the British Museum, the 
other emblem of Tum Harmachis; with the sphinxes we find the same emblems as in 

So that at Tell el-Maskhiijah we have; hawk and sphinx, the two emblems of Tum, the 
sphinx being in the naos; three statues of men connected with Ks or 1 Sie - all 
wishing that their names may remain in the temple, and the great stele which has to be 
placed in front of the god. I do not imagine what better archaeological and epigraphic 
evidence we might have that at Tell el-Maskhfitah was the great temple of Tum, from 
which the city derived its name Pithom. 

But Dr, Gardiner brushes off all these monuments: a much better evidence for him is 
that there should be no monuments at all, Pithom is Tel! Retabah where the land of 
Sukkoth is mentioned, and Tum, who is the lord of the whole region extending as far as 
Tell Retabah, but where there is no trace whatever of a temple of Tum. Nevertheless it is 
Pithom, the house or abode of Tum, it may be theoretically considered us such. 

ob 
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We know the Egyptian name of Tell el-Maskhitah, Pithom, but we know also the 
Greek and Latin names Eropolis, which Dr. Gardiner says was the original name of the city, 
and Ero Castra. These two names were found on a stone in a wall at the side of a doorway. 
It is clearly the name of the place reached and to which the doorway gave access. Another 
inscription found close by on a small and thin slab says that from Ero to Clusma there are 
nine miles. It is not an ordinary milestone, as Mommsen observes, either in the inscription 
or in the form, Milestones marking the road are not thin slabs, They are generally pillars 
made of hard stone. This slab was on a wall, it isan indication for the soldiers occupying 
the camp of the distance to the neighbouring sea-beach. When I see on a doorway the 
names of Eropolis and Ero Castra, it seems to me the indication that I enter the city of 
Eropolis and the camp of Ero, No, says Dr. Gardiner, it is a mistake ; the inscription should 
not be there, for these two names are those of a city and a camp, 8} miles distant. 

Eropolis means the city of Ero, the lion, the sphinx', the emblem of Tum. The sphinx 


is called a lion, the name of which, as I stated when speaking of Zoar, is —_ 2 the Greek 
reading of which would be Hp. The « at the end may come from an >. for the reading of 


final <= is often =. This word having no sense for a Greek. they changed it into a 
word which they understood "Hpmer wakus, the city of the heroes, which gave its name to 
the gulf, the head of which was at nine Roman miles’ distance. Heroonpolis being a Greek 
name, was not used by the Copts, who wrote Egyptian, and when the LXX (Gen, xlvi, 28) 
says that Judah met Joseph «ad “Hpwey wédcp, the Copts give the city its Egyptian name 
ga Neowu, near Pithom, 

In conclusion, considering that at Tell el-Maskhfitah have been found sphinxes, naos, 


statues, stel hich all were to a} / ra “ . | = , 
e3, steles which all were part of a temple of Tum called 1 oF ed eee or be- 


longed to it, I say that there cannot be any doubt that Tell el-Maskhiitah is Pithom, called 
by the Greeks Heroopolis and by the Romans Ero, and I cannot admit this principle of 
research, to put aside all the monuments which are so clear, and to locate Pithom at Tell 
Retaibah, in a place where there are no remains of it, and where the temple exists only 
theoretically, As for the Greek and Latin names of the city, if Eropolis, Ero Castra is 
Tell Hetibah, then the name of the city, which should be at the entrance, is inscribed on « 
doorway eight miles away. This, to quote Professor Peet again, is another example of 
ae eee Caer combination of philological reasoning and inquiry into what the 


The Red Sea. 


As for the Red Sea not extendmp farther north than the present Gulf of Suez, the 
authority of Dr. Gardiner is Dr, Kiithmann, who maintains that there are no for 
supposing this extent. This statement is advocated in his pamphlet Dye Ostgrenze Aegyptens, 
an Inaugural Dissertation for obtaining a doctor's degree. This dissertation is directed 
chiefly against me. I have established decisively the site of Pithom-Heroopolis, but when 
I took up again the idea that the Red Sea ascended as far as the Wadi Tumilat, I revived 
the point of view put forward by the savants of the French expedition, and I left aside all 
the evidence of the contrary which we find in antiquity, “i | | 


1 On this subject see my articles on the sphinz in Sphing, y, 130; x, 138; xx, 12, 
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We shall now submit these views to a searching criticism. The starting-point is this: 
The savants of Napoleon's expedition have opposed the view that since antiquity there had 
been no change in the land of the isthmus, and they have postulated that in Greek times 
the Gulf of Suez extended much farther north, and ended at the present Lake Timsah. 
Thus the labour of men like Le Pbre and Du Bois Aymé, who spent years in the region, 
who had it surveyed by engineers who explored it carefully, noting what was found on the 
soil, the plants, the shells, the nature of the water found by soundings, and who were led to 
conclude that the sea extended much further north than Suez, this, for a young German 
doctor, is only a“ postulate.” | 

Lately Dr. Gardiner has found another supporter to his views, M. Clédat, who says that 
without any doubt Tell el-Maskhitah ia Ero Castra. who always speaks of Theku as being 
Sukkoth, of Gessen as being part of the Wadi Tumilit, The only point in which he differs 
from me is that he does not admit the idea of the Red Sea extending further north than at 
present. This is an “invention” of Le Pére, who has been refuted by Hoziére, whose 
arguments Kiithmann repeats without naming him. I took up again Le Pére's invention, 

I shall now consider briefly the chief arguments of Kiithmann and Clddat.. The French 
scholar knows well that the northern part of the Red Sea was called the Heroopolitan gulf. 
One cannot admit that a gulf receives its name from a city 80 kilométres distant, and that 
Heroopolis, which is spoken of as a harbour, should be so far from the head of the gulf. 
But the very simple way of solving the difficulty is to endorse Roziére's invention and to 
suppose that there were two cities of Heroopolis: Tell el-Maskhiitah and another near Suez, 
of which there is absolutely no trace whatever, and which is just as “theoretical” as the 
temple which Dr, Gardiner locates at Tell Retéibah. It is impossible that Heroopolis should 
have been at Abu Késhéd, the old name of Tell el-Maskhitah, which was still in use not 
very long ago, m spite of the ruins found there, which the members of the French expedition 
frequently mention. 

To the authority of Roziére I shall oppose that of Linant de Bellefonds, both engineer 
and geologist, who between 1821 and 1840 explored and studied the isthmus of Suez, 
especially with. the view of ascertaining its nature and its formation. He checked the levels 
taken by the French expedition and collected a great deal of information, out of which he 
made a memoir which was used by M. de Lesseps for the digging of the canal. In every 

journey which he made to the isthmus he added to it or made some sight corrections, 
and it was published in its final form in 1872, He quotes all the excursions and the work 
he did m the isthmus, “in order that the readers may be persuaded that it is not lightly 
that I arrived at the conclusions I now state,,.for such researches it is necessary to stay in 
the country, to study the ground step by step; the smallest thing, the remains of a con- 
struction, 4 stone, a small mound, remains of adyke may be a clue leading to a conelusion.” 
Certainly, considering how Linant Bey worked, we can say that he ts the moat trustworthy 
authority on these questions, since he, having stayed long in the country, could check what 
the French expedition had done, and what was ascertained by the digging of the canal, and 
thus make nse of what had been done before him. 

Linant describes all the soundings which he made north of Suez as far as the 
Mediterranean, the nature of the soil in what is now the Bitter Lakes, before they were 
filled by the digging of the canal, This basin was very clearly limited by considerable 
deposits of shells and planta quite similar to those which are found on the coast of the Red 
Sea; they were not fossils, but in their natural state, exactly like those which might be 
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collected on the beach of the Red Sea, showing evidently that it was not at a very remote 
period that the sea oceupied these places, and that this epoch does not go farther back 
than historical times. 

This may be considered as the assertion of geology, which a great number of those 
scientists would be ready to endorse, like Sir William Dawson or Professor Hull. Further, 
when locating the cities of the isthmus mentioned by the ancients, Linant says there can 
be no doubt that Heroopolis was Tell el-Maskhfijah, at the head of the gulf which derived 
its name from the city. = 

We have now to consider what ancient writers say about Heroopolis and about the gulf. 
I shall begin with Herodotus. I need not revert to the long discussion on what the Greek 
author says: some of my contradictors, especially the Germans like Mommsen or Dillmann, 
have objected that my interpretation of the text rested on a correction (emendation). 
T have done nothing of the kind; this favourite practice of German scholars of correcting 
the texts according to their views is not in my line. I have only cut the sentence at the 
place indicated by logic, and I may say common-sense. Herodotus speaks of the canal 
which goes to the Red Sea, rj eis tyr "Epvlpyy @ddacoay depovcy. It is a matter of 
course that it runs into the Red Sea, but the author will tell us the names of the cities 
where it begins and where it ends. This is the text, according to a manuscript in Paris. 
*Hicrat be xarvrepGe oXiyor BovSaotiog wWokcos apa Udrovpor tiv 'ApaBinv woluw éréye: 
8h és thy Epvéphy Padacoar. It is obvious that the old commentators Wesseling, d’Anville 
had already found that the sentence must be cut after wo\soy, We know with certainty 
that Patumos, the Greek form of Pithom, was not near Bubastis, 30 that if cannot mean 
the starting-point of the canal. Why should Patumos be mentioned if it is a city along 
which the canal passes? The canal skirted many other cities. It is clearly the indication 
of the end of the canal. Herodotus mentions the city by its complete Egyptian name 


a, e—, eo Pithom at the Eastern door: Ro ab, which sounds very like Arad, 


Herodotus speaks as Ptolemy, who gives also the two ends of the canal, Babylon and 
Heroopolis, According to the oldest manuseript of the geographer, Heroopolis is only one- 
sixth of a degree distant from the head of the Heroopolitan gulf. | 

What Strabo says is just as clear. He speaks of the distance between Arabia and Egypt. 
I quote the manuscript without making any correction: péyps toi prvyot tot 'ApaSiow 
«oMrov, Gidts aro “Hpmaw rokems itis éoti pos TH Neikw avyos*. This is clear enough, 
“as far as the Arabian Gulf, namely from Heroopolis, which is the head of the Arabian Gulf 
towards the Nile.” I do not see any reason for considering this text as corrupt. Strabo says 
that Heroopolis is the head of the side of the Arabian Gulf which is towards the Nile, and 
a little further he will say that Aclana is at the head of the other side, towards Gaya. But 
Kiithmann cannot admit that; the text has to be corrected. Heroopolis is not the head of 
the gulf The Arabian Gulf has two »vyoi, two branches, one towards the Nile. and one 
towards Gaza, and Heroopolis is not the head of the Egyptian branch, it is only on it. Tt 
may be near Suez or further South. | 

Agathemerus says that the Arabian Gulf begins at Heroopolis. He adds that it is long 
and narrow. Surely he would not say this of the Red Sea beginning at Suez. It is not 

' Lasoroi, Géographie de Piolémés, PL LAXKV 
latitude of Babylon the same as that of Heroopolis, 

* Mifller reads here rar deriv (6) mpos 
the sense 


IL. N either in the map nor in the text Fl. XLV is the 
Opo which is one of the chief arguments of M. Clédat. 
rg Neh puyés, which is not a correction and does not change 
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difficult to get rid of such positive statements in supposing with M. Clédat that there were 
two Heroopolis, one which was a harbour, and the other which was the camp of Ero Castra. 
But the inscription which I found on the doorway gives both names, the Greek Eropolis 
and the Latin Ero Castra, and no trace whatever has been found of a Heroopolis near the 
present Suez. M. Clédat follows the method of crities of the Old Testament, who create a 
great number of authors who are absolutely unknown. He creates a city which is a mere 
fiction, 

Strabo, quoting Artemidorus, says that from Heroopolis the ships sturted which went 
to the land of the Troglodytes, It is exactly what the Pithom stele states: the inscription 
saya that in the sixteenth year the king dug a canal which went from Heliopolis as far as the 
Lake of the Scorpion, which we know by the lists to be the marshland of the Heroopolitan 
nome; from there he went to the lake of Aemner, where he built a city to his sister 
Arsinoe. The lake of Kemuer we know from the story of Sinuhe to be Lake Timsih and 
to be a salt lake. There the king gathered transports loaded with all the good things of 
Egypt. They sailed to the land of the Troglodytes, founded the city of Ptolemais Theron, 
brought back elephants and all sorts of good things, to the Lake of the Scorpion, to Kemuerma 
where ships after ships arrived, so that there was abundance in the land. 

We must notice that we read once the lake of Kemuer, and twice Kemnerma, which 
Brugsch and Erman translate also the lake of Kemuer. It seems to me that it might be 
the shore or the beach of Kemuer, which would be the Egyptian name of what the Roman 
stone called Clusma, a common name meaning the sea-beach, which was nine miles distant 
from Ero and which in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus must haye been reached by the 
canal going throngh the Lake of the Scorpion. Thus we see that the stele fully confirms 
what we know from Herodotus, Ptolemy and Strabo, 

I have one more document to quote, the book of Exodus, Why should I not make use 
of it, as I did of Herodotus and Strabo? I do not consider that the fact that it disproves 
the views of certain theologians is a sufficient reason for putting it aside as relating mere 
legends. As I said at_the beginning, I shall treat it as an} other document of antiquity, 
irrespective of the theories which theologians may build upon it. The children of Israel are 
a large tribe which cannot make long marches since they travel on foot. “And the children 
of Israel journeyed from Ramesses to Sukkoth." This seems to be one day's march. Ramesses 
is evidently the eastern part of the land of Goshen, as far as the city of Raamses, They 
reach the land of Sukkoth, somewhere near Pithom ; it would be a march of about ten miles. 
A second march brings them to Etham on the edge of the wilderness, through which they 
have only to push straight forward on the road to Beersheba, which evidently Jacob had 
followed and which was still the caravan route in our time, But there, on the edge of the 
wilderness, they receive the order to turn back and to encamp by the sen. Evidently the 
séa must be near, and another day's march will bring them to the place where they are to 
camp, Supposing the sea did not go further than Suez, they would have had to march 
miles through a desert, and part of the journey would be over mountains, the Gebel Attaka, 
which would have presented great difficulties for a large tribe, if it were not an insuperable 
obstacle, The narrative of the Exodus would be absolutely incomprehensible if the Red 
Sea did not go further than Suez, while it agrees perfectly with Strabo, Herodotus and the 
inscriptions found at Tell el-Maskhitah. 

The reader who has followed me in this long discussion will judge whether, as Professor 
Peet maintains, in my description of the geography of the Exodus, I was bent on finding 
biblical sites at any cost, ignoring what the Egyptians themselves have to say on the matter, 
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A RARE VIGNETTE FROM THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 


By WARREN R. DAWSON, FZ. 
With Plate VOI 


Amonast the numerous copies of the Book of the Dead preserved in the Louvre Museum, 
is an Eighteenth Dynasty papyrus of special interest, This papyrus (Inv, No, 3074) is 
remarkable in that a considerable part of the text is written with white mk’. The manu- 
seript is one of those used by Naville in his great edition of the Book of the Dead and is 
there cited by the abbreviation Pe* More remarkable however than the white seript is the 
unique vignette to Spell 85, The usual picture accompanying this text 1s the human- 
headed bird (47) usually armless (e.9., NAVILLE, Funeral Papyrus of fouwya, PL VIL; Pap. 
Nebseni B.M. 9900 ete.) but sometimes with upraised arms in the attitude of adoration (e,y., 
Navin.e, Pa.), Another variant is the sacred ram, its homophone (e.g., Pap. Am, PL 27; 
NaviLe, Pb.) In the papyrus we are now considering the b?-bird hovers with outstretched 
wings above the recumbent figure of a man lying on 2 mattress. The human figure is that 
of a shrunken corpse, the flesh shrivelled about the bones and the joints standing ont with 
great prominence. Both Deveria*and Maspero* many years ago recognized that this picture 
of a dead body was very rare if not unique, and they both describe it mm almost the same 
words as "un cadavre noir, décharné.” 

The Egyptians always represented the dead either as completed and bandaged mummies 
or else visualized them as living’, and this picture appeared to me of such interest that by 
the kind offices of M. Charles Boreux of the Louvre I obtained the photograph of the 
original which is here reproduced, and although very dark and not altogether distinct it 
shows the details of the corpse more clearly than was possible m the very small-scale 
reproductions published by Naville’ and Renouf*, The body seems to be that of a half- 
made mummy in the state immediately following its immersion in the salt-bath before the 
anointing and bandaging had begun. The effect of the immersion was to dissolve away all 
fleshy and fatty matter and to leave the skin stretched over the skeleton, the articulations 
in which would thus be brought into prominence. 





' According to Daventa, Cat. des Manuerits, 115, another papyrus ot Cairo has the same peculiarity. 


© Navinte, Todtenbuch, Einleitung, 05, * NAVILLE, op, cit. 1, PL XOVIL 
+ Devnet, op. cir., 116. * Masreno, Etwaes de Mythologie, ete, 11, 403. 


6 Of Buackmax, Rec. de Tror., 39, 56, and Journal, v, 123. 
' Navi, Todtenbuch, t, PL ACVII. ‘ Resour, Book of the Dead, Fl. XXIL 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF SHAWLS WITH 
A RIPPLED STRIPE IN THE THEBAN TOMBS 


By ERNEST MACKAY 
With Plate IX 


A PECULIAR shawl-like garment with a rippled texture is worn by important people 
pictured in Tombs 17, 21, 24, 79, 80, 84, 85, 86, 155, 179, 200, 251 and 262 in the Theban 
necropolis. 

It is represented as passing over one shoulder (always the left) and brought down 
under the other arm. A pointed end, generally depicted at the back of the figure, suggests 
a tied end; the garment thus appears to have been tied or otherwise secured at the back. 
The selvedged upper edge of the garment is always shown, but the lower fringed edge is 
frequently omitted and it would seem, therefore, that the fringe was an item that could be 
added as desired. 

The shawl was either worn alone over the bare body, as shown in Tomb 21 (Pi. 1X, 
Fig. 1), or more usually over a vest, as in Tombs 79, 80, 85, ete. (Figs, 2 and 3). In its 
aimplest form it hung as far as the waist or even to the knees; in rare instances, it reached 
to the ankles', On one wall in Tomb 21 the owner is shown wearing a kilt of this 
material as his sole garment. | 

This rippled fabric first appears in the Theban necropolis in the time of Tuthmosis [* 
and Hatshepsut". It makes its last appearance in definitely dated tombs in Nos, 80, 85 
and 200, all of which are of the period of Amenophis IL. 

The rippled markings on the shawls must have been woven in one of two WAYS : 
(a) the warp of the material was grouped so as to give the effect of close and open, or 
(6) the rippled lines were produced in the cloth by special means in the course of weaving. 
We have definite proof in Tomb 21 that they were not an attempt to represent folds or 
creases, for when the garment is worn by a man those parts of the maternal between the 
lines are represented as pink to denote transparency and the red body-colour showing 
through. In the case of a female body in the same tomb the transparent parts are shown 
in yellow, the same colour as the women’s skin. 

The second method of weaving seems the more probable. If the warp of the material 
were grouped, we should certainly have the effect of a series of straight lines in the place 
of rippled lines, producing a fabric which was used extensively in Ramesside times, but not 
immediately before to the writer's knowledge, though such material has been found dating 
to a very early period. 

Figure 1 shows a shawl of rippled material worn over a white kilt. ‘The lines over the 
upper part of the body are not continuous, it will be seen, with those of that portion of the 
garment which falls over the kilt, This is portrayed perfectly correctly, The transparent 


1 Tombs 24, 79, 80, 85, man ® Tomb 21. * Tomb 179, 
‘W. M. Fiispers Perare, Destosheh, 32, A similar material has been found at Tarkhin of the 
period of the First Dynasty. | 
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portion af the cloth between the opaque rippled lines would be accentuated by the flesh 
beneath showing through over the upper part of the body, whereas the rippled lines would 
stand out more clearly with the backing of another material, namely the kilt, in the lower 
part of the body'. , 

An exactly identical fabric is made on hand-looms in most parts of Greece at the 
present day, ‘The writer has examined o sample which agrees in every particular with the 
material pictured in the Ulustrations, It is a very fine silk ganze with rippled lines of a 
thicker fibre running through it in pairs. These rippled lines are introduced in the woof, 
and it would seem that two shuttles were employed, one for the thread forming the gauze 
and the other for the paired lines. The appearance of this modern material, which is 
produced in cotton and linen as well as in silk, agrees -in the closest manner with the 
Egyptian examples, even to the selvedge (PI. IX, Fig, 4). 

Though now used in Greece, it does not follow that this method of Weaving originated 
there, though o similar fabric is represented in ancient Greek painting and statuary of the 
Tonic period, and neither before nor after that time. In ancient Greece it was only 
employed for the chiton, and, as such, worn next to the akin. 

The material of which these rippled shawls were made was probably costly. It is worn 
by the king in Tombs 65 and 86%, and, with very few exceptions, by no one but the owner 
of the tomb itself. In Tomb 179, however, garments made of the same fabric are worn 
by a group of dancing girls and by a few of the more important guests at the banquet, as 
well as by the wife of Nebamiin. 

A female figure making offerings to the seated vizier User in Tomb 21 js dressed in a 
long tight-fitting garment of the early period with a strap over each shoulder, and both 
garment and shoulder supports are of nppled material’, 

Owing to the comparatively small number of tombs in which this rippled fabric is 
represented and the prominence given to it in the tombs, it is suggested that it was a 
royal gift and imported or brought in as tribute from abroad. Tuthmosis I, as we know, 
made at least one expedition to Syria and Upper Mesopotamia‘, and might well have 
brought back tribute in the form of clothing. If the material had been made locally or in 
another part of Egypt, we should have found it used more extensively and down to a later 
period of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

It is well known that Greece in ancient as well as in modern times has borrowed much 
from Syria, and it 1s te that country that the writer would ascribe the origin of the rippled 
material, It may well have been exported in carly times, being first adopted for a short 
period by Egypt and then nearly a thousand years later by Greece*. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that a figure of Naram-Sin, King of Akkad, appears to be 
wearing a very similar fabric, even to the selvedge on the edge; and it is thus possible 
that the method of weaving originated in Babylonia and was thence introduced into 
Syria’, 

1 A clearer illustration N. ne 3. Davies, Five Theban Tombs, Pla, 25, 27, 

* Probably other examples of the king wearing clothing of this material have been destroyed. 

1 These ap to be the onl tombs in which thia fabric i ae 
agin Pen Patio Tonle, Pin 36nd, eT Foe Tomah £1 ane 

' Biography of Alimose, El Kab, 

® About 500 nc, 


“LL. W. Koyo, Sumer and Abbod 245 and Fiz. 49- alec. Fi | moves 
ners Sins / cS; 508 ig. 66. As far os the writer | 
able to ascertain the fabric is not made in Mesopotamin the writer has been 
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The same shawl-like garment was also made in a plain material, coloured pink in some 
cases to denote a certain amount of transparency’: In two tombs the fabric is coloured 
white, showing that a more substantial material was sometimes used: the date of the 
earlier tomb is Amenophis II and ef the later one Amenophis III. It would appear, 
therefore, that this shawl-like garment was, when first introduced into Egypt, made of the 
rippled fabric, and that when that material went out of use a different fabric wus employed, 
but by that time the garment itself was going out of fashion. 


i Tombs 62, 45, 92, 104, 261, ate. 


THE STORY OF THE ELOQUENT PEASANT— 
A SUGGESTION 


By G. D, HORNBLOWER, B.A. 


Dr. Garner, in Journal, rx, 6, has pointed out the difference in quality between the 
narrative part of this story, written with the simple clearness of the classic period, and the 
part containing the petitions, “clumsy and turgid,” It is indeed disappointing to the curious 
reader, stimulated by the opening, so full of promise of a real insight into the people's life 
of those old days, to fall into a dull display of oriental eloquence in petitioning. This dulness 
must surely have weighed on the ancient reader as it does on us, and we wonder at the 
undoubted popularity of a work so bare, in its greater part, of literary charm. But, 
knowing the practical nature of the race, we are justified in looking for a cine to the 
matter in the realms of utility, and in this we shall be helped by a review of modern 
Egyptian practice. 

In Egypt today, im spite of the extraordinary educational enlargement of recent years, 
petition-writing flourishes exceedingly. Public seribes sit at their tables in the streets, 
especially in the neighbourhood of public offices, ready to write letters for the illiterate, to 
prepare for them simple contracts and, above all, to frame their petitions to officials of all 
degrees, The predominance of petition-writing is well shown by the name applied by the 
populace to these scribes—* petition-men ” (ardihalgha), their official title being * public 
writers” (they have for many years been subject to regulations, and cannot practise without 
a licence). | 

It is in petition-writing that eloquence is demanded and the scribe who commands it is 
sure of good custom. He will have in his mind a varied stock of models, graduated according 
to the importance of the subject-matter and the fee tendered by the client. To take an 
example, observed some thirty years ago: a felldh, wishing to charge an enemy with an 
offence punishable by law, would procure a scribe to write an accusation, for the nearest 
police station, giving all necessary details, real or not. The scribe would ask his client, 
“what do you wish for your enemy? penal servitude? for life or » term? simple imprison- 
ment, or with hard labour? for how long?” and so on, and would fix his fee in proportion 
to the sentence required and the amount of eloquence he has to expend, Needless to say, 
the eloquence, impressive enough, maybe, for the client, is florid and trite, mere stale 
routine for the officials at whom it 1s aimed, 

The peasant’s eloquence in this story, thongh running to lengths much beyond those of 
the modern scribe, 1s essentially of the same character, and we shall probably be justified 
in connecting the two, and in considering the peasant’s nine speeches as models of eloquence 
for the use of petitioners, 

Tt will be noticed that none of the speeches refers to any actual facts, they are wholly 
composed of general moral considerations padded flatteringly round a heightened figure of 
the personage addressed, though sometimes curiously tinged, it would seem, with veiled 
threatenings ; thus they could be applied to any kind of case in which a peasant considered 
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himself wronged, and, in short, are mere models, hung on the peg of a story. That the 
peasants eloquence was destined to succeed is made evident at once, from Pharaoh's instruc- 
tions to the steward (B. 75-88); by this device the author displays the virtue of his wares. 

It is probable that the models are of a professional nature, The ordinary fellah of those 
days, as of these, would be quite incapable of framing his petitions, and, since petitions 
were certainly made, as this story shows, there must have been a class of men ready to put 
them into proper and efficacious form. To such men, perhaps even to their clients. this 
collection of models, with their powers duly attested, would be a document of much practical 
use, and it is for this reason, probably, that it gained its popularity, 
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NOTE ON THE EGYPTIAN PAPYRUS BOAT 
By WARREN R. DAWSON, F.ZS. 
With Plate X 


THE Science Museum at South Kensington has recently acquired a model of a type of 
boat used on Lake Tsana in Abyssinia (Inv. No. 1923-626), Colonel H. G. Lyons, F.R.S., 
Director of the Museum, drew my attention to this bont and to its resemblance to the 
papyrus skiffs of ancient Egypt. He kindly permitted me to examine the boat, and 
suggested that a note upon it might be of interest to readers of this Journal, providing 
me with the photographs which are reproduced on Pl, X. 

Of the model itself but little description need be given, as an examination of the 
photograph (PL X, Fig, 2) renders this supertiuous. It consists of a number of strips of 
palm-fibre lashed together and prolonged into a rostrum rising slightly above horizontal 
level at the prow, and bending sharply upwards at the stern. These single fibre units in 
the model represent bundles of reeds in the actual boats. There is no keel, and the vessel 
is flat-bottomed and fairly broad in proportion to its length. The hollow of the boat is 
eapacions and is entirely filled with a stout rectangular bundle of fibres, closely lashed 
together and furnished with sling-ropes by which the whole mass can be bodily lifted 
out when the boat is required for cargo carrying. When the natives tse these boats for 
fishing or for ferrying the central platform always occupies its place, for as Colonel Lyons 
sugpests, not only does this form a firm and high deck, but it prevents the feet of the 
boatmen or passengers from going through the bottom of the boat, thereby flooding it and 
causing considerable damage and risk, The fibres which compose that part of the vessel 
which is normally under water tend to become soft and pulpy from prolonged immersion, 
hence the necessity of a firm dry platform upon which to stand. 

Now on looking at a number of examples of papyrus skiffs used in the fishing scenes 
in Egyptian tombs of all periods, it will be noticed that in nearly all cases the central 
figure, in the act of using the harpoon, stands upon a fiat horizontal surface which rises 
clear above the gunwale of the vessel (Pl, X, Fig. 1). This flat surface, therefore, js 
probably no mere convention of drawing, but an actual representation of the moveable 
deck so clearly shown in the South Kensington model. Instances of such pictures are so 
abundant in tombs of all periods that it would be useless to specify them, but as examples 
we may cite, for the Old Kingdom, that in the tomb of Ti (STEINDORFF, Grab des Ty 
Pis. LVIIT and OXII0), for the Middle Kingdom, Khnumbotp's tomb at Beni Haag (PL X. 
Hig. 1 = Bent Hasan 1, Pl. XXXIV) and for the New Kingdom, the scene in the tomb of 
Nakht (Davies, The Tomb of Nakht, Pl, XXIV). 

Colonel Lyons informs me that the boats in actual use in Abyssinia, in which he 
himself has often travelled, are from six to seven metres in length, The present day _ 
of this type of boat, of which the typical papyrus skiff of ancient Egypt is the prototype, a 
another interesting example of the survival and diffusion of Egyptian ideas similar to thet 
recorded by Professor Breasted in connection with the primitive reed-Hoats which he 
discussed in this Journal some years ago (1y, 174-176). 
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THE RITE OF OPENING THE MOUTH IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT AND BABYLONTA' 


By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, D.Litt. 


In Vol. vit of this Jowrnel, pp. 133-153, Professor Langdon has drawn attention to 
what he regards as evidence of direct contact between the peoples of the Nile and Tigris 
valleys in predynastic times, and in Vol. v1, pp. 4-27, Professor Rostovtzeff has also pointed 
out that the very early Egyptian, Babylonian, and South Russian civilizations have elements 
in common, elements which, if not due to direct intercourse between the inhabitants of 
those widely separated regions, must be derived from the same source, a centre of eulture 
situated perhaps in Northern Syria or Asia Minor, and so still waiting to be disclosed by 
the excavator's pick. 

Possibly this article may throw a ray or two of light on what is at present a quite 
obseure problem. 

Tn the course of one out of many conversations with Professor Langdon I was telling 
him about the Ancient Egyptian rite of Opening the Mouth, practised on mumunies, 
statues, and figures used for magical purposes, whereupon he imformed me that a similar 
rite was employed in Babylonia, Later he supplied me with much interesting and valuable 
material, which indeed forms the main part of this article. 

The most important of the texts to which Professor Langdon drew my attention was 
published by Professor Zimmern in 1901*, and of this he has furnished me with the 
following translation, based upon his own carefully collated copy:— 


Fracment L Beginning broken away... (2) Sadinu-stone... (3) musgarru-stone, por- 
phyry... (4) duiu-stone, silver, gold, copper,..—stone... (5) -- best oil, finest mil, cedar-oil, honey, 
butter [...ahalt thou pre|pare; (6) white wool, red wool, bluish wool, shalt thou bind on his 
(the statue's) neck ; (7) ...the door shalt thou shut, while thow shuttest it... (8) the incantation 
“king, who dost wmine heaven and earth, who dost decree...” shalt thow thrice repeat ; 
(9) [censer], torch, holy-water bowl shalt thou bring [unto him], (10) with holy [water] shalt 
thou wash (him); the ground shalt thou sweep, and holy water shalt thou sprinkle; (11) cedar 
and cypress shalt thow place (i.e. in the censer), sesame-wine shalt thou libate, (12) a heap of 
meal on the holy-water bowl shalt thou scatter ; (13) [the incantation] “Mountain of evergreen 
frees and cedars” shalt thou thrice repeat; (14) [the incantation] * The.. of Asag-sud and 
Nin-habur-sil-du" (15) [before] the holy-water bowl shalt thou thrice repeat ; (16) the incan- 
tation “...house (?)af Nisaba™ shalt thou thrice repeat ; (17) ...before (?) the holy-water bow! ; 
the cult-installation shalt thou prepare ; (18) a lamb-offering shalt thow offer, a censer with 
cypress (in it) shalt thou place; (19) sesame-wine shalt thou libate; thine hand shalt thou 


' This paper was read before the Royal Asiatic Society during the Centenary Celebrations on July 20th, 
LO2a. 
i Ziuuuan, Aitualtafeln, Nos. 31-37 ; see also No, 34, 
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rose, and (20) the incantation “ Holy water, water brought from the Tigris” (21) shalt thou 
thrice repeat before the holy-water bowl, and (then) kneel. 

(22) Then to the...-house shalt thou go, a reed-altar shalt thow set up, at the river shalt 
thou look. 

(23) In the Howse of the Craftsmen, where they have fashioned the god, (24) shalt tho 
sweep the ground and sprinkle holy water ; for Ea, Marduk, and that god, (25) shalt thot 
place three censers with cypress (in them); resame-wine shalt thou libate ; (26) on that god 
Washing of the Mouth and Opening of the Mouth shalt thou perform ; (27) censer and torch 
shalt thou bring him, in the holy-water bow! shalt thou purify iim, (25) (and) to that god 
shalt thou speak thus :—(29) ° From this hour shalt thou go before Ha, thy father. (30) May 
thy heart be happy, thy mind joyful, (31) May Ea, thy father, be full of joy in face af thee!” 
(32) Thrice shalt thou speak thus, kneel down, and grasp the hands of the god ; a@ sheep shalt 
thou... 

(33) The incantation “Thou art great im thy going forth, in thy going forth " shalt 
thou repeat, (34) as thou qoest in front of the god with a torch from the House of the Crafts- 
men to the river. 

(85) ...the crafiamen, a8 many of them as...nirification for that god (36) ...thew tools 
beside that god on the field (?)..- (37) ...8 cult-installation on the bank of the river shalt thow 
set up. (38) That qod shalt thou pluce upon a raed-mat, compres shalt thou erect, (30) ...for 
Ea and Marduk a reed-altar shalt thou seé up, (40) ...duates, Sasku-meal shalt thou seutter,, 
(41) date-wine mingled with honey and butter shalt thou serve up; (42) ...shalt thou place, a 
lanb-offering shalt thou offer, (43) ...shalt thou mix, pour out, (44) and (then) kneel down ; 
conser with cypress ahalt thou set forth, sesame-wmne shalt thou libate; (45) ...an ame, @...d... 
(46) ...sheep... (47) ...shalt thou place... 


FracmentT Il ... (2) _. wash his mouth, (4) recite to him;... (4) before Ba shalt thou 
remove the eult-installation ; (5) «. in the midst of the cunopres and the reed-spears (6) shalt 
thou place that god in @ covering of linen upon a reed-mat!; (7) hie eyes shalt thow turn 
towards the sunrise and beside that image (8) shalt thou place, m the midst of the canopies 
und reed-apears, the utenstts of the god, as many aa there are of them, (9) and the tools of the 
craftsmen ; thow shalt remove (?), and then kneel down. 

(10) For Anu (Heaven-god), En-lil (Earth-god), a (Water-god), Sin {Moon-god), Samas 
(Sun-god), (11) Adad (Thunder-god), Marduk: (god of Babylon), Gu-la (goddess of meteme), 
Nin-si-inna (Venus), (12) shalt thou place nine censers to the evening-star, oult-installation 
shalt thou prepare, (13) a lamb-offering shalt thou offer, sesame-wine shalt thou libate: 
(14) Washing of the Mouth and Opening of the Mouth shalt thou perform, (and) then shalt 
thou remove the installation. 

(15) For Mah ( Mother-goddess), Azag-sud (lustration-goddess), Nin-habur-sil-du (lostra- 
tion-goddess), Nin-kur-ra (quarry-goddess), (16) Nin-a-gal (smith-god), Guskin-banda (god 
of gold-workers), Nin-igi-nanger-gul (carpenter-god), Nin-zadim (jeweller-god), and that 
god, (17) shalt thou place nine censers Co the gods of the might, ther names shalt thou pro- 
nounce, (18) a lamb-offering shalt thou offer, Washing of the Mouth and Opening of the Myuth 
shalt thou perform. : : = 

(19) At dawn for Ea, Samaé, and Marduk, in the midst of the canopies, shalt thow 
(20) place three seats, pease-meal shalt thou serve up, a linen cloth shalt thow draw thereover ; 

| Reading Gurd (LANGDON). 
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(21) three banquet-tables shalt thou prepare, dates, fasku-meal shalt thou scatter thereon, 
(22) dateswine mixed with honey and butter shalt thou serve up, (23) an adagur-vessel shalt 
thou full with beer, milk,... (24) sweet-smelling cane and...shalt thou prepare... (25) siz... 
shalt thou fill with sesame-wine... (26)—(35) .... 


FRacment IIL. ... (2) ...date-palm... (3) ...Ba, Samaé, and Marduk. (4) ...Ea, Samad, 
and [Marduk] (5) ...this before Samaé [shalt thou recite] 

(6) For Arag-gud, Nin-habur-sil-du, Nin-kur-ra, (1) Nin-a-gal, Guskin-banda, Nin-igi- 
nangar-gid, (8) Nin-cadim, shalt thou place a censer with cypress, (9) a lamb-offering shalt 
thou offer, sesame-wine shalt thou present; (10) Washing of the Mouth and Opening of the 
Mouth shalt thou perform; (11) censers,and a torch shalt thow bring to him (ie. to the 
statue), (12) in the Aoly-water bowl shalt thow wash him; thow shalt take away and then 


Fracment IV. ...shalt thow remove, (2) ...shalt thou remove, (8) ...L.Nin]-habur-sil-du 
shalt thou remove, (4) ...shalt thou remove... 

This text shows clearly that the Washing and Opening of the Mouth of statues, as 
practised in Babylonia, consisted of a series of episodes, apparently ten in number, which 
were enacted m at least three different places, the House of the Craftamen, i.e, the sculptors’ 
workshop (see below, p, 50, Episode 3), some building on the river-bank (see iid,, Episode 2), 
and the river-bank itself (see idid., Episodes 4, 4). 

Before proceeding to discuss other Babylonian texts that deal with the Washing anid 
Opening of the Mouth, it will be as well to give a general description, based upon the 
directions laid down in the foregoing document, of each of the ten episodes in the order of 
their occurrence. The description, which has been read and approved by Dr. Langdon, will 
be especially useful to us when we come to compare the Babylonian with the corresponding 
Egyptian rite. 

ErisoDE | (Fragment I, lines 1-21), The beginning of the text, which unfortunately is 
broken away, would doubtless have told us where the first episode was performed. It is 
obvious from line 7 that it took place in some building, that building being, so Dr. Langdon 
is inclined to think, in view of what follows, the House of the Craftamen. : 

Judging from the statements in Fragment II, lines 12, 17, 19, the rite was begun at 
some time during the night and lasted until sunrise. Hence perhaps the directions about 
the use of a torch’. 

Before he started npon the actual consecration of the statue, the priest had to see that 
certain objects and commodities were ready to hand. These consisted of various kinds of 
stones, blocks of gold, silver, and copper, unguents enumerated as “ best oil,” “ finest vil,” 
and “cedar oil,” and lastly butter and honey, Our text does not tell us to what nse the 
stones, metals, and oils were put. However, it seems probable that with the last mentioned 
the priest anointed the statue. The honey and butter were mityvled with date-wine and 
employed as a drink-offering’, and they were also used, so another tablet informs us*, for 
the washing of the statues mouth. The first act of consecration was to bind strands of 
white, red, and bluish wool about the statue's neck. The priest then shut the door of the 
room or building in which this part of the rite was taking place, and, while so doing, 
recited a formula. He next fumigated the statue with incense, offered it a lighted torch, 


1 See Episodes 1, 4 and 10, ? See Episodes 5, 0, * Seo below, po fl. 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x. rn 
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and sprinkled it with holy water. After that he swept the floor and sprinkled it also with 
holy water, Once more the priest burnt incense, placing cedar- and cypress-wood on the 
censer, poured out a libation of sesame-wine, and scattered meal on the holy-water bowl,— 
each action being performed to the accompaniment of a thrice-repeated formula. 

A ceremony especially connected with the holy-water bowl was performed at this 
juncture. The priest having made ready the cult-installation in front of the holy-water 
bowl, offered a lamb, burnt incense, and poured ont a lbation. Then standing before the 
bow! with his hands raised in prayer, he recited a formula, the purpose of which, judging 
from the introductory words that are given, was to identify the contents of the bowl with 
the water of the Tigris. 

; Erisope 2 (Fragment I, line 22). The priest now went to some temple or shrine, 
evidently situated on the river-bank, and having set up a reed-altar, looked at the river, 

Erisope 3 (Fragment I, lines 23-32). The priest returned to the Honse of the 
Craftamen in which the statue had been fashioned, and there he once more swept the 
ground and sprinkled it with holy water. After this preliminary performance, he burnt 
incense and poured out a libation of sesume-wine to Ea, Marduk, and the statue, The priest 
then washed and opened the mouth of the statue, fumigating it (the statue) with incense 
and sprinkling it with holy water. 

The episode ends with the threefold repetition of a formula which speaks of the joy of 
Ea and of the god, whose statue was being consecrated, in one another's presence, Having 
thus spoken the priest knelt down and grasped the hands of the statue, 

Ertsope 4 (Fragment I, lines 33-94). The statue was now taken from the House of 
the Craftsmen to the river-bank, the priest was directed to walk in front of it carrying 
a lighted torch and reciting as he went the words, Thou art great in thy going forth, in thy 
going forth, 

Errsope 5 (Fragment I, line 35-Fragment I, line 3). The beginning of the directions 
for the next part of the rite, which was enacted on the river-bank, is unhappily much 
mutilated. However, we learn that the craftsmen who had made the statue participated in 
the performance, and that their tools were laid on the ground beside the statue, which was 
placed on a reed-mat. Canopies or baldachins were now erected and an array of reed-spears 
stuck upright in the ground. Having set up a reed-altar for Ea and Marduk in the midst 
of the canopies and spears, the priest scattered dates and sastu-meal upon it and served 
up 4 drink-offering of date-wine mingled with honey and butter, After the sacrifice of a 
lamb and the pouring out of some of the above-mentioned drink-offerings, the priest knelt 
down. On rising from his knees he burnt incense and made a libation of sesame-wine. 

In the much-broken line 45 mention is made of an axe, which suggests that the priest 
now approached the statue, which stood on its mat at a little distance from the canopies 
and reed-spears, and lightly touched its month to open it. 

The broken lines 1-3 of Fragment IT show that this episode coneluded with the 
washing of the statue's mouth to the accompanying recitation of a formula. 

Erisope 6 (Fragment I, lines 4-9), The priest's next act was to remove the cult- 
installation set up in front of Ea in the midst of the canopies and reed-spears, and to 
replace it by the statue which, wrapped in a covering of linen, was set u 5 oti bce rer 
with its eyes turned towards the sunrise. Bedide the statue were laid the utensils of the 
god and the tools of the craftsmen who had fashioned it. These objects. the priest seems 
presently to have removed and then to have knelt down. | ae 
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Erisope 7 (Fragment II, lines 10-14). This episode began with the burning of 
incense in nine censers to nine divinities and the preparing of « cult-installation, after 
which the priest: offered a lamb and poured out a libation of sesame-wine. Then for the 
third time he washed and opened the mouth of the statue, and, having so done, removed 
the cult-installation, 

Episope 8 (Fraginent II, lines 15-18). This episode is similar to the preceding one. 
Nine censers of incense were offered to nine more divinities, among whom, in this instance, 
was Included the statue undergoing consecration, After the offering of a lamb (no mention 
is made of a libation) the mouth of the statue was washed and opened for the fourth time. 

Evisope 9 (Fragment II, line 19-Fragment Il, line 5), At dawn the priest placed 
three seats for the three lustration-gods, Ea, Samad, and Marduk, in the midst of the 
canopies, Having first offered them a sort of porridge made of pease-meal, which he 
covered with a linen cloth, the priest made ready three tables, On these he scattered dates 
and gasku-meal, and then laid upon them a drink-offering of date-wine mixed with honey 
and butter. On, or beside, the tables was also placed a vessel containing beer and milk, 
and apparently another vessel as well containing sesame-wine. 

The rest of the directions referring to this episode are boo fragmentary to convey anny 
information, except that a formula was to be recited before Samad. 

Episope 10 (Fragment IIT, lines 6-12 and Fragment IV, lines 1-4). Having offered 
incense to seven divinities, presented them with a lamb, and poured out to them a libation 
of sesame-wine, the priest for the fifth time washed and opened the statue's mouth. This 
done, he fumigated it with incense, illuminated it with a torch, and sprinkled it with holy 
water. He then removed the various articles he had employed and knelt down. | 

The rest of the text is so broken as to be unintelligible, except that the Surviving 
words of Fragment IV seem to indicate that the rite was over, and that it was now the 
priest's business to remove the images of the different divinities who had participated 
I TE, . 

A partially preserved tablet in the British Museum", so Professor Langdon informs me, 
contains the formulae by means of which the yarious materials employed at the celebra- 
tion of the rite just described were consecrated. Thus one, which is the best preserved, 
consecrates the butter, which, as we have seen, figures among the food-stufis used for ritual 
purposes, by relating that commodity’s mystic origin and power. The formula in question 
which is called in the rubric An tneantation for washing the mouth of a god with butter*, 
begins as follows:—The pure butter, the clean butter, which waa born from the cow of the 

This formula is preceded on that tablet by another formula recited at the washing of a 
god's mouth with honey. 

“We know from another tablet*,’ says Professor Langdon, “that formulae were 
employed to consecrate plants, woods, and similar substances, used in these washing and 
opening of the mouth rituals, In fact all lustration material was so consecrated.” H 
points out, too, that the burning of incense, the presentation of meal-offerings, animal- 
sacrifices, the pouring out of libations, and the use of butter and honey, “belong to the 

1 79-7-8, 684511. ‘ 

* On the universal belief in the mystic power of milk and honey see Useven, MifeA anal ffonig, in. the 
Riheiniaches Musewm (1902), Lvu, 177 ££ and the literature there cited. 

4 British Museum, K. §412b. 
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ceremony of invoking the aid of the great lustration deities and of the deity whose image 
was being consecrated.” 

Professor Langdon has alao supplied me with the following information, which I give 
in his own words — 

“A large tablet in four columns, almost entirely preserved, describes the ceremony of 
onsécration employed for the crescent or symbol of Nusku, the god of the new moon'. 
Here the ritual is called the ‘Opening of the Mouth,’ The ritual first consists in the 
recitation of an exorcism to consecrate a ship which ia also a symbol of the god Nusku, In 
the elaborate ritual of Instration which follows, a statue of Nusku is placed upon a throne 
and arrayed in fine linen, and then the linen is removed. Offerings and libations are made 
to the lustration gods Samas, Ka and Marduk, and to the god whose image is to be con- 
secrated. The image is then washed in holy water. In the directions for the lustration 
service honey and butter are mentioned, 

“Here follows the only known Sumerian incantation which was actually recited during 
the act of opening the mouth. The glory of the god Nusku and the moon's crescent intro- 
duce the exorcism. Then the wood from which the crescent was made is extolled. The 
image itself is here spoken of as the crescent, so completely is the god absorbed in his 
symbol :— 





The crescent will not smell incense if his mouth be not opened, 
Food he will not eat, water he will not drink. 


‘Thus runs the exorcism, and the holy waters in which the image and crescent are washed 
are extolled. The water-god himself is said to have brought the image to the river's bank 
where the consecration is performed, The great god of lustration brings this image, bathed 
in honey and butter, and casts the waters of exorcism in its mouth. Thus the act of opening 
the mouth actually consists in washing it with the magic water. 

“A Semitic inscription of Nabuapaliddin, king of Babylon in the eighth century B.C., 
describes how that king ordered a statue of the sun-god to be made of gold and jewels, The 
account, which gives only an historical notice of the event, then reacts :-—By the lustration- 
rites of Ka and Marduk in the presence of Samadé in the ‘house af the pure quay; at the 
bank of the Euphrates, he washed its mouth and put garments upon itt, 

“The phrase ‘ washing of the mouth,’ and probably also the synonymous one ‘ opening 
of the mouth,’ finally lost its literal sense and became a general term for consecrating any 
sacred object. So in a well-preserved ritual of the consecration of a bronze tambourine as a 
symbol of music in the hall of the temple musicians in Babylon we have the rubric employed 
in this perverted sense, <A liturgy of consecration is followed by the rubric, Prayer for the 
washing of the mouth of a bronze tambourine*, The term as here employed refers to a ritual 
of consecrating an object with holy water, incense, and other magie material, accompanied 
by prayers, | 

“Finally « tablet of rituals exista in which the ceremony of washing and opening the 
mouth is concerned with small images, apparently of the god of the lower world the pest- 
god. The ritual is written for the expulsion of demons from the body of a siek nenidn; and 
part of the magic operation consists in censing and baptizing these little images of the 

' BriteA Museum, K, 63, published in IV Rawirmsos, PL 25. A translation in C. Fossey, La Masia 


Asayricune, 338 if. 
7 V Rawirxsow, 604%), Col, rv, 22-98, * IV Rawitwsow, 22, No. 1, Rev. LB. 
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pest-god. They are then subjected to the ceremony of month washing and mouth opening. 
The object of this ritual is obviously not consecration, but to induce the pest-god to issue 
an order of departure to the devila, In fact the entire ceremony of mouth washing and 
mouth opening appears to have its raison d'étre in the idea of ‘opening the mouth" so that 
sacred revelation or sacred commands may be uttered,” 

We will now turn te the Egyptian rite of Opening the Mouth' and see what are to be 
found therein im the way of comparisons with the corresponding Babylonian rite. 

Though in the period of the New Kingdom the rite of Opening the Mouth seems often 
to have been performed on the actual mummy on the day of its interment, that rite was 
clearly m the first instance instituted for the purpose of identifying a statue with the 
divinity or human being (king or private individual) whom it represented, and of Lon buing 
it with that divinity or human being’s life and personality®. 

Episope 1. Proceedings opened with the placing of the statue upon a heap of sand with its 
face to the south (see Fig. 1), In respect of orientation the Egyptian and Babylonian rites are 





Fig. 1. The statue standing upon Fig. 2. The statue being sprinkled 
a heap of sand with its face to with water from one of the four 
the south. weny'-wessels. 


not in agreement, In Episode 6 of the Babylonian rite, the only episode in which the 
orientation is mentioned, the priest is directed to place the statue with its face towards the 
sunrise. Again, whereas according to the Babylonian rite the statue was placed upon a mat, 
according to the Egyptian it was set upon a mound of sand. With regard to the mat, 
however, it might be pointed out that according to the Papyrus Rhind’*, the body, on being 
brought into the embalmer’s workshop, rested on a mat of green rush. As I have pointed 
out in this Journal, v, 157 ff, the rite of preparing the body for burial and that of 

1 See E Scntarase.ul, Libro da Funeral, two vols, Rome, 1852-90; E, A.W, Bonar, The Hoot of 
Opening the Mouth, two vola, London, 1900, 

= Soe A. M. BLACKMAN in Journal, v, 159, with note &. 

1G. Métumn, Die been Totenpapyrws KAind, Leipsig, 1013, 16, 66, 
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Opening the Mouth are closely connected, both being based upon the supposed matutinal 
lnstration and toilet of the Sun-go0d. 

Episope 2. A preliminary censing of the statue, There were also other fumigations 
with incense at: intervals during the course of the rite. 

Tt will have been seen that in the first episode of the Babylonian rite the statue was 
fumigated with incense, and that there were also subsequent fumigations as in the Egyptian 
rite, 

Erisopes 3 and 4. The statue was sprinkled with water from two sets of vessels four to 
each set (see Fig. 2), The formula pronounced during the sprinklings asserts that thy 
purification (ie. that of the divinity or person with whom the statue is being associated) is 
the purification of Horus, the purification of Horus is thy purification, Thy purification tg 
the purification of Seth, the purification of Seth if they purification, At the third repetition 
of the formula the divinity’s name is Thoth, and at the fourth, Sepa, The formula, therefore, 












Mee rlagartezrmmes wih Re The nauk nd eo he sa 
consecrated the water here employed b identifying it with th : v the ft : 
Heliopolitan lnstrator-gods, Fors, Sati Thoth, sad Reus ant are oe ent 
According to the Babylonian rite the statue, after being censed, was luminat 
torch and then sprinkled with holy water, this censing and fJustral washing taking pl 
during the Ist, 2nd, and 8rd episodes, In Episode 1 of the Babylonian rite the seni fee 
the holy-water atoup were identified with the sacred waters of the Tigris, In the Beypt : 
rite the water used for lnstration was, a5 has just been pointed ont, identified with ak 
wes by oe es Heliopolitan lnstrator-gods, i.e. with that drawn from a pool or tank sacred 
See A. M. Buack wax, ibid, 166 4F 
* dtid. The provenance of the water is only implied in this particular lustration. 


rite of Opening the Mouth, by the mention of the names of Horus, Seth, Thoth wat formula used in tho 


Sepa. But in other 
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Erisopes 5-7, The statue was presented with ten balls of natron and five balls of 
incense for the purification of its mouth, 

In the Babylonian rite the mouth of the statue was washed and opened five times (see 
Episodes 3, 5, 7, 8, and 10), not with natron but apparently with butter and honey. 

EpisopE 8. The actual purificatory ceremonies were brought to a close with the fumi- 
gation of the statue with incense, 

These eight ceremonies are followed by several (Nos. 9-24) which are peculiar to the 
Egyptian rite of Opening the Mouth as distinct from the other related Egyptian rites, and 
include the twofold slaughter of an ox, the slaying of two gazelles, and a duck or goose, the 
presentation of the foreleg (see Fig. $) and heart of either ox to the statue, the touching of 
the mouth of the statue with various adzes (see Fig. 4) and other implements, such as a 
ehisel (see Fig, 5), and the rubbing of the statue's mouth with milk. 'These acts were 
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Fig. 5. The mouth of-the statue being opened with a chisel. 


supposed te open not only the mouth of the statue, but the eyes and ears as well, indeed 
endow it with the fieulties of a living person. | 

As we have seen, the tools of the workmen figure in the Babylonian rite, and Professor 
angdon has suggested that they were employed in the same Way as the adzes and other 
implements in the Egyptian rite, 12. the officiant touched the lips of the statue with them. 
The sacrifices of the oxen, gazelles, and goose correspond, perhaps, to the offering of a lamb 
on three different occasions in the Babylonian rite. Again, the smearing of the lips of the 
statue with milk may be compared with the washing of the mouth of the Babylonian statue 
with butter (see the rubme quoted on p, 51). 








luatration-formulae, used in closely connected rites, it is definitely asserted that the water is that of a pool 
sacred to the sun-god, or is actually the god's own efflux. In Osirianize} lustration-formmulae, the water is 
identified with that which wells up from the source of the Nile at the first cataract, ie. it is an exudation 
from the body of Osiris, See A. M. Buackmas, Aec. de Trav., 40, 49-78, 
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Episopes 25-33. The officiant now placed the white head-covering (nm) upon the 
statne and arrayed it in various coloured cloths, white, green, red, and dark red; he also 
hung the “ broad collar” (wéh) about its neck. : 

These cloths may perhaps be compared with the white, blue, and red wools tied round 
the neck of the statue in the Babylonian rite. It will be remembered also that the statue 
of Nusku is described as being placed upon a throne and arrayed in fine linen, and that at 
the consecration of the statue of the sun-god, made by the order of King Nabuapaliddin, the 
officiant washed ve mouth and nt garments upon i, 

Episone $4. The statue was anointed with various unguents and the eyes were painted 
with green and black cosmetic. 

The mention of oils at the beginning of the text given in full on pp. 47-49, suggests 
that in the Babylonian rite also the statue was anointed at one stage or other in the pro- 
ceedings, though we are not actually told when this anomting took place, 

Erisopes 35-37. The statue was now invested with various insignia of royalty for 
which there seems to be no parallel in the Babylonian rite. | 

Ertsopes 38-41, After another censing of the statue, incense was burned to the 
uraens-goddess and then to all the divinities of Egypt, This last-mentioned proceeding 
finds perhaps « parallel in Episodes 7 and 8 of the Babylonian rite, in each of which 
incense is offered to nine divinities, 

After a further censing of the statue and other preliminaries, such as the bringing in 
and purifying of the altar or offering-table, a meal was served, This ended, the floor was 
awept, and then the statne was solemnly borne away by nine companions or courtiers. 

The sweeping of the floor was an important act in the Ancient Egyptian temple and 
funerary liturgy. At the close of the service, before he left the sanctuary or tomb-chapel, 
the officiant carefnlly obliterated all traces of footprints with a besom or cloth. In the 
temple liturgy the officiant also swept the floor early in the proceedings as well as at the 
and! 

This sweeping of the floor seems likewise to have been an important ceremony in the 
Babylonian rite of Opening the Mouth, occurring in Episodes 1 and 3. 

The meal at the end of the Egyptian rite is to be compared with the constant presen- 
tation of food- and drink-offerings to the statue in the Babylonian rite. : 

lt will have been observed that at the end of the Babylonian rite the priest is instructed 
to take away the statues, Similarly at the end of the Egyptian rite the statue was removed, 
not by the chief officiant however, but by the nine courtiers, 

Tt will also have been observed that the Babylonian priest is directed in Episodes 1, 4 
and 10 to luminate the statue with a terch,—or is it a candle? In the Egyptian rite of 
Opening the Mouth the ceremonial use of the torch or candle is not enjoined. But as a 
matter of fact the ceremonial use of lighted candles is frequently referred to in Egyptian 
inscriptions. Candles were burned in tomb-chapels on the occasions of certain annual 
festivals’, They were also burned before the statues of divinities in the temples, Thus we 
find Tuthmosis IIT ordaining that a candle should be burned every day in the presence of 
both Ptah and Hathor in the temple of Ptah at Karnak*. [t would seem, indeed. that 
candle was regarded as the most ordinary and as the cheapest offering thiut could be made 





Li 


' See A, M, Buackwas, Rock Tomiu of Meir, 1v, 50 with note 1, where full referen 
* See Niwa De G. Davins and A. H. Garprver, The Tomb of AnwnemAst, 07 ff. 
* Serue, Urkuaden, rv, 77) if. | 
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toa divinity’, This custom still survives in the cult of modern Egyptian saints, both Moslem 
and Christian®. 

| Professor Langdon has pointed out (see pp. 52 ff.) that in Babylonia the rite of Opening 
the Mouth was performed over small images of the pest-god, to make them efficacious for 
expelling demons from the body of a sick person. In Egypt the rite was employed for 
similar purposes, In Pap. Turin, 131, 1-8 = Metternich Stele, 3-8, quoted by Dr, Gardiner 
in an article by him on Egyptian magic’, there 1s a spell for coring a person who has been 
bitten by a poisonous snake. The magician is to take a hawk made of isy-wood crowned 
with two feathers, open ite mouth and offer it bread and beer (the staple food and drink of the 
Egyptians) and incense, He is then to place it on the face of one suffering from the bite o of any 
snake and recite (the prescribed spell) from beginning to end. The spell in question conjures 
the poison to leave the sufferer, and the conjuration is definitely said to be the utterance of 
Horus, whom, of course, the feather-crowned hawk represented. By means of the Opening 
of the Mouth the image was identified with the god, and mysteriously imbued with his life 
and power, and he thereupon became immanent in it (see above, p. 53, note 2), Accordingly 
when the magician recited these words of Horus in the presence of the image, ib was as 
thongh Horus recited them himself. The figure was offered food, of course, becanse it was 
regarded as being endued with life and therefore requiring sustenance, the Egyptians 
always supposing that the gods and the dead needed food and drink no less than living 
men, 

Again the shawaty-like wooden figure, which was set on a brick pedestal and placed on 
a hole in the north wall of the burial chamber of an Egyptian tomb, was made efficacious 
for the protection of that chamber by having the Opening of the Mouth performed on it‘. 
By the same rite also the so-called heart-scarab was made efficacious for securing ite pos- 
sessor justification at the posthumous trial®. The purpose of the rite in both these cases 
was not so much to identify the object consecrated with any particular divinity or entity 
(though the charm engraved upon it speaks of the heart-scarab as the dead man's ka) as to 
imbue it with life. Thus mysteriously alive both wooden figure and scarab would be truly 
efficacious. 

Professor Langdon considers that the term Washing of the Mouth, which is probably 
synonymous with Opening of the Mouth, is used in a “ perverted sense” when referring to 
the ritual of consecrating a bronze tambourine, which seems to have been placed as a symbol 
of music in the hall of the temple musicians in Babylon (see p, 52). 

But perhaps there is not quite so much perversion as Professor Langdon is inclined to 
suppose, Was not the tambourine thus consecrated with a view to its becoming a vital and 
potent object, partaking of the same mysterious power as was conferred by the performance 
of the rite on images of divinities ? 

I know of no Egyptian instance of the rite of Opening the Mouth being put to exaetly 
such a use, The nearest approach is perhaps the Opening of the Mouth of the heart-searab; 
yet the scarab represents a living thing, a beetle. But was the tambourine the symbol ofa 
divinity ? If so, then the employment of the rite in this instance is easily understandable 
from the Egyptian standpoint, For example, the sistrum and monit-collar were not only 








| See above, pp. Of— Also Ganpoven in Ree. de Trav, 40, 70. 

? See W. 8. Boackman in Discovery, rv, 11, 283, 266; ¥, G7, 71. 

© Hasrsos, Eacyclopardia of feligqion and Bthica, vin, 264. 

4 Davies and Ganpiwen, Tond of AmenemA‘t, 117. 5 Op. ot, 112 
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closely associated with the cult of the goddess Hathor and regarded as her emblems, but 
she was supposed to be immanent in them; Hathor appears not only as “ Possessor of the 
mit,” but is actually herself the mnlt'. It is more than likely that the image venerated in 
the temple of Denderah, which represents Hathor as a mnit*, had its mouth opened before 
it was installed there as an object of worship. 

It might be pointed out in this connection that the separate parts of the censer used in 
an Egyptian temple, namely the bronze holder and the small pottery brazier in which the 
burning charcoal was placed, were regarded as separate entities and were addressed as such 
in the formulae pronounced by the priest when he laid hands upon them and proceeded to 
put them together®. 

In Babylonia the rite of Washing and Opening the Mouth was also performed on priests 
at their consecration and on other oceasions. Professor Langdon has supplied me with the 
following particulars :— 

“Two classes of priests, and in fact the two most important kinds of priests, are known 
to have passed through this ritual, not only, apparently, at their consecration, but at any 
time when by madvertence they had lost power over demons or favour with the gods. The 
sacramental priests who alone operated in magical ceremonies were the asipu order or 


representatives of the water-god and ministers primarily of his cult, An incantation per- 
formed by an agipu over a sick man supposed to be possessed by the demons begins:—/J am 





of the river-god, J am of the god [ ]; the sfipu who gives life to the land; the great 
magician who walks in the city am I; the asipu of Zridu‘ whose mouth has been washed 
am J*, The priests of divination (bard) were submitted to the same ritual whenever they 
failed to obtain revelations from the gods*, It is probable that any one admitted to the 
order of the augurs was consecrated by washing and opening of the mouth’.” 

I know of no such extended use of this rite in Egypt, The nearest approaches to such 
A sage are the following — 

Part of the purification of a priest, before entering upon his course of service in the 
temple to which he was attached, was his drinding of natron for a certain number of days'. 
The purtfication undergone by the Pharaoh in the House of the Morning, or temple-vestry 
before he officiated in the temple liturgy, included the chewing of natron for the cleansing 
of his mouth, this substance being spat out when sufficiently chewed", Last! y We are informed 
that the wailing women who bemoaned Osiris had to purify themselves four times before 
they could stand within the door of the Broad Hail, and they also washed their mouths, 
chewed natron, and purified themselves with incense, in order that they and the lamenta- 
tions with which they beatified the dead god might be pure”. 5 al 

Tt will have been seen that the Egyptian and Babylonian rites of Opening the Mouth 
have several features in common. Is this just a coincidence, as is by no means impossible? 
If, however, there is any connection between the two rites, I personally incline to the view 
that they are both derived from a common ancestor, rather than that one was dactvad from 
the other. The Babylonian rite is clearly so thoroughly Babylonian and the Eevotian 





LAE Tite 
1 A. M. BiackMas in Jowrnal, vi, 14. 2 Jhud,. 23, 
* Monet, Rituel du culte divin journalier en Egypte, 16-20, 
‘ City of the water-god Ea. * &T., 16, 5, 170-177, " ZIMMER, fitualtafetn, No, LOOd. 
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80 thoroughly Egyptian. In the Egyptian rite not only has every episode an Egyptian 
signification, but, apart from certain interpolations, the series of episodes forms a con- 
tinuous whole, wiz, the Solar-Pharaonic toilet followed by a meal. These two elements, the 
royal toilet and the meal, are the basis of all the other main Egyptian religious rites, namely 
the preparation of the body for burial, the funerary liturgy, the temple-liturgy and the 
purification of the Pharaoh in the temple-vestry’, 

If there is any connection between Babylonia and Egypt in respect of this rite, 1t must 
date hack to very early times, perhaps to times when the ancestors of certain racial elements 
that found their way eventually into Egypt on the one hand and Mesopotamia on the other, 
lived together in North Syria or Asia Minor’, Those people may have had some rite of 
Opening the Mouth of statues, which they carried into either country, where it underwent 
modifications in accordance with the ideas with which it came in contact. 

One thing seems certain and that is that the Egyptians did not get the rite from the 
Babylonians. It is essentially Egyptian as we know it and, as already stated, is closely 
linked with all the main Egyptian religious rites. 

It should here be pointed out that because of its close association with the Solar- 
Pharaonie toilet, which took place at dawn, the rite of Opening the Mouth of an Egyptian 
statue was also supposed to be celebrated at dawn’, 

It will have been observed that the Babylonian rite was likewise celebrated in the 
small hours of the morning, terminating just after dawn. The question I should like to put 
to Assyriologists is: Was there any reason why the Babylonian ceremony should take 
place at that time? If not, then it is just possible that the Babylonians borrowed the rite 
from Egypt*and adapted it thoroughly in course of time to Babylonian ideas and m ythology, 
meaningless incidents like the night to dawn celebration of the rite surviving. Finally, were 
the coloured wools of significance in Babylonian ritual, or are they survivals from, or mis- 
understandings of, the Egyptian coloured cloths ? 


1 A. M. Buackman in Journal, v, 155-164, * See above, p. 47. 
1 A. M. Buackmay, iiid., 165, * C7, Lawanow in Journal, yu, 137-145, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THe appearance of Vol. x, Part 1 of the Jowraal as a separate part does not, as might 
be thought, herald a return to the old system of four issues each year, but is the unavoid- 
able result of editorial difficulties, It is probable that Part m will appear by itself in June 
or early July, and Parts m1 and 1v as a combined number later in the year, Part 1 will 
contain a long and important article by Mr. Winlock on the tombs of the kings of the 
Seventeanth Dynasty at Thebes. 


Excavation was carried on at El-'Amarnah from early in October 1923 until the begin- 
ning of February 1924. The work has now closed down, the division has been made, and it 
is hoped that an exhibition of the finds allotted to the Society will be held in July. Digging 
was began on October th under the direction of Mr. F. G, Newton who, fortunately for the 
Society, has been able to act as architect and draughtsman on all three expeditions to 
El-‘Amarnah, and who this year commanded the expedition for the early part of the season, 
ie. until the beginning of January. On his departure the work was carried on by Mr. F. LL. 
Griffith, who had intended arriving earlier, but was prevented by a severe illness which kept 
him at Cairo and Helwiin for a couple of months. Work was first started on the town site, 
many houses being cleared, and a considerable number of finds made, Among the most 
interesting were four bronze knives, all in excellent condition, measuring about 33 to 40cm. 
in length, and a small figure of the king wearing the blue crown with a uraens and skirt of 
gold leaf; the head was separate from the body, and unfortunately the feet and stand are 
missing, but the colour is well preserved and bright. 

At the beginning of November Mr. Newton took a squad of men to the north of Et-Til, 
more than an hour's walk from El-Hag Kandil, and opened up a square mound, which from 
its general appearance gave the impression that it might cover important ruins. It proved 
to be the site of a very fine palace with a large central court, probably originally containing 
water, surrounded on three sides by colonnades with series of rooms or cubicles behind, The 
outer wall of the palace forms an enclosure 144 by 115m. On the east side of the pool were 
the palace buildings, on the west open courts with chambers round, and on the north the 
cattle stables; the south has not yet been excavated. All the rooms to the north west 
side of the court had remains of plaster decoration, but in so flaky a condition that it will 
be impossible to remove it. Many of the walls are preserved to a height of six feet. Quan- 
tities of carved stone from the columns came to light, so that it may be possible to make 
aecurate restorations of the rooms and colonnades. In the cattle stables were many carved 
stalls still in sifu, but in a sadly damaged condition. Owing to Mr. Newton's contract to 
join Mr. Woolley at Ur the work on the palace has had to be held over for another season, 
when it is hoped that he may be able to complete it. So far rather more than half has been 
carefully uncovered and planned, and it is expected that the other half will correspond in 
architectural design. | 

Mr. Griffith continued the work on the town site, excavating many houses, among them 
a magnificent one belonging to Pnehesi, probably the owner of the tomb recorded by 
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Mr. N. de G. Davies, This work is tedious as the site is so extensive, but it is of great 
importance, and although nothing sensational has been discovered this season, yeb an 
amount of solid work has been done, and valuable information rained, 

The work was finally closed down on February 6th, Mr. Emery has gone on to join 
Mr, Robert Mond at Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, Mr. Glanvil returned direct to England, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffith remained on till the end of February, Professor T. Whittemore, the 
American representative on the staff, spent most of November and December with Mr. Newton 
but left at the close of the year, 





The five lectures given during the winter months were fairly well attended, thongh the 
change of hall does not appear to be a popular move, and many of the regular attendants 
are hoping fora return to the Royal Society's rooms. The first two lectures were announced 
in our last number. On January 16th Professor Elliot Smith, F.R.S., gave a highly interest- 
ing lecture on “ Medicine and Mummies.” 'This was succeeded by a lecture from Dr, D, G. 
Hogarth, C.M.G., on “The Hittites,” a most able summary of practically all that is so far 
known about these people, and on February 26th Dr. H. R. Hall gave a similar account of 
“The Philistines.” This concluded the series for the season, though it is sincerely hoped 
that we shall have an account of the season's work at El-‘Amarnah when the excavators 
return to England. 


It may not be out of place here to draw the attention of Egyptologists to the fact that 
the important results of the Oxford Expedition in Nubia, 1910 to 1913, are being published 
by Mr. F. Li, Griffith in the Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, issued by the 
Liverpool University Institute of Archaeology. The first two seasons were spent at Faras 
and the third at Sanam, part of the site of the ancient Napata. Mr. Griffith’s publication of 
his results, which is profusely illustrated, began in Volume vit of the Annals and is stil] 
continuing in Volume x1, the current volume, His results have a particular interest for 
readers of the Journal in connection with Dr. Reisner’s article on the Meroitic Kingdom of 
Ethiopia in our last year's issue. 


The Champollion Centenaire of 1922, which has been previously referred to in these 
Notes, was the occasion of the publication of a series of studies by a large number of 
Egyptologists under the title of Recueil d'études égyptologiques dediées a la mémoire de 
Jean-Frangois Champollion. The Editor had intended to have the volume reviewed by a 
number of reviewers, each dealing with articles affecting his own special branch. This has, 
however, proved impracticable and we must content ourselves with giving a very short 
account of the volume here. 

Several articles deal with Champollion himself L. de Blacas gives an inventory of some 
hitherto unpublished Champollion documents, 8. de Ricci gives a most valuable biblio- 
graphy from which some idea of the astounding versatility of the decipherer of the hiero- 
glyphs may be gained, E, Naville deals with Champollion'’s grammar and Jean Capart 
writes attractively on Vhampollion et l'art égyptien. 

Of the other articles the most sensational is undoubtedly that in which Breasted 
- deseribes the newly re-discovered Edwin Smith Medical Papyrus, a treatise on surgery. It 
is to be hoped that Professor Breasted’s immense commitments in other directions will not 
prevent him from giving the world at least a facsimile of this document in the very near 
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future. Another new papyrus is made known to us by Sir Ernest Budge in his article 
called The precepts of life by Amen-em-Apt: a facsimile of this has fortunately since been 
published by the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Among so many good things ‘+ is almost invidious to pick out anything for special 
mention, but if this might be allowed we should fix upon A Moret's L'accession de la plébe 
égyptienne aux droits religieux et politiques sous le Moyen Empire and Blackman's Study 
of the liturgy celebrated in the temple of the Afon at El-Amarna as being particularly 
important contributions to Egyptology. 

The volume is a dignified and fitting memorial to the scholar whose genius it com- 
memorates, 
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The Origin of Magic and Religion, By W. J. Penny, M.A. Methuen & Co. London, 1923, 

[ wish I could believe all that Mr, Perry tella me. Anthropology for him is such « simple science, To 
use o pet phrase of his “it all comes out," rather like the complicated problems in our school algebra 
examinations, where everything cancels in the last line leaving plain a or 4: dullards like myself, however, 
go on covering sheet after sheet with figures and getting no result, 

Mr. Perry is perfectly candid as to the value of his results. He believes that Professor Elliot Smith 
and he have discovered a new anthropology, and that most of the old will have to go: he ia even a little 
irritated becanse some of the older anthropologists are unable to see this, 

Let us admit at the outset that these two scholars have rendered an important service to anthropology 
in insisting on the homogeneity of early civilization in various parta of the world os opposed to its 
heterogeneity, It may be further reckoned to them for virtue that they can both “think black” as the 
sothropologiats say, that ia, they realien thet the origin of a primitive or savage custom may be something 
50 onfr, so grotesque as to be outside the wildest flights of fancy of a civilized mind. Thus when we read 
in Mr. Perry's book that the Mikado, as high priest of the national sun-cult, “is but attending the altar of 
his ancestors, whose line presumably goes right back into the family of the Children of the Sun at Helio- 
polis in Egypt,” or that the “archaic civilization” was spread by men wandering about the globe in search 
of cowries, pearl-oysters and other “ givers of life,” or of “an earthly paradise” where immortality is to 
be found, we must not follow our first impulse and throw the volume aside unread. We have a right, how- 
ever, to ask that these somewhat astonishing statements should be substantiated, if net by a rigorous 
train of logical argument, at least by a concatenation of very high probabilities, based on detailed evidence 
of the trost accurate ani unassailoble type. Mr. Perry admits this, for he tells us on p. 2 that he will rely 
“on nothing but what ia patent fact, or what can directly be inferred therefrom." Two tests must therefore 
be applied to the immense structure which he has built up: firstly we must verify his evidence, and 
secondly we must examine the general principles of reasoning which he applies to this evidence, If either 
of these fails to stand the test the whole building must collapse, 

Mr. Perry's book is called The Origin of Magic and Meligion, but it is in point of fact simply a re 
statement, with the religious aspect emphasized, of the argument of his larger volume, The Children of the 
Sun, His theory, expressed briefly, is a5 follows :— 

In early, though not the earliest times, he believes he can trace across the world from Europe to Asia 
and over the Pacific to America a homogenecus culture to which he gives the name “the archaic civiliza- 
tion,” the principal characteristics of which include the building of pyramids, mummification of rulers, 
aun-cult, dual organization in the state, irrigation, terraced cultivation, the use of megalithic monuments and | 
of polished stone axes, This civilization is so uniform that Mr, Perry thinks it must have « single origin, 
and this he traces to Egypt of the time of about the Fifth Dynasty. Its spread is due to Egyptian 
“Children of the Sun,” members of the ruling family, going forth to look for an “earthly paradise” and 
for “ givers of life.” 

Mr. Perry seta out with three very wide assumptions. In the first place he denies any value to 

geographical or climatic influences in the spreading of onltures; all depends for him on the working of 
men's owt minds, He is perhaps right in thinking that the desiccation theory of the movement of peoples 

has Leen overdone, but one cannot for that reason simply ignore geographical and climatic considerations 
as he doss, After all, we know, to take extreme cases, that man was driven out of certain regions by the 
coming of ice, that » hunting tribe must follow the movements of ita prey, and that a pastoral people must 
follow the grass. Mr. Perry may reply that none of this applies to his people, who are agrioulturiats, but 
does not all pre-industrial history show us that a fertile soil is the greatest temptation to one's neighbours T 
Those big movements of peoples which we can still study from contemporary records lend no support to a 
theory in which geographical pressure, personal ambition, religious and political projudice have no place 
Thak the Spaiik Jews scttled in Saloniea ih somach of tha.encthly: paradies wil hardly be cooper by 
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those who have campaigned there, nor did the hapless Russian aristocrats who starve on the streets of 
London anil Paris set forth in search of pearls and cowries. Yet the great forces which caused these and 
other vaster movemeuta of men and culture simply do not exist for Mr. Perry. 

But he would reply that such movements are all based on war, which was non-existent at the time of 
the “archaic civilization.” It ia hardly possible to discuss this assumption at length here, bot there is 
surely an initial difficulty in supposing that man, evolved and trained up in the hard school of self- 
preservation against a hundred animals stronger than himself, had grown up “naturally peaceful," and that 
it was not until he needed human sacrifices for-the tombe of his monarchs that the idea of warfare ever 
apcurred to him (p. 114), What, in any case, will Mr. Perry do with the endless records of early ware in 
Sumeria and Babylonia which, whatever chronology we accept, are earlier than the spread of his archaic 
civilization from Egypt! Nay let us consider Egypt itself Mr. Perry is perhaps not to be blamed for hia 
belief that the early Egyptians were tot a warlike people, for it is to be found in many o book on 
Egyptology, though it is based on nothing more than the fact that we hear little of standing armies or 
mercenaries before the New Kingdom. It suits Mr. Perry's case to accept this and to imagine the 
Egyptians of the early dynasties as peaceful folk, Yet in reality there is mo more monstrous error, Tho 
archaic slate palettes and knife handles depict wars, and the earliest commemorative tablets in Sinai, 
instead of recording the exploitation of the turquoise mines, show us scenes in which the king amites hia 
Redawi foes, while the gods, sad to relate, stand by in mote approval. The Narmer of the Libyan cylinder 
and the famous slate palette with their thousands of prisoners was hardly a man of peace, and Den of the 
First Dynasty named one of his regnal years after the “first time of smiting the East,” while the vast 
archare fortresses of Abydos were certainly not built to renedy unemployment. 

So much then for Mr. Perry's second great assumption. The third is perhaps the hardieat of all. It is 
the assumption, generally tacit, that identical customs or usages found in two separate regions are likely 
to have a single orig. This is of course a subject on which there will probably never be agreement, and 
if an anthropologist likes to assume it we oan hardly disprove it, though anything which he infers from it 
must be regarded as theory and theory only. It leaves no place whatever for the possibility of similar 
customs being due to the similar working of the human mind in different places to meet similar needs, 
Surely this cannot be ignored. Let ustakeanexample. I will not insiat on the possibility that a primitive 
agriculture might gradually have arisen in tore plices than one through the fact that men began to 
protect against molestation and destruction the wild trees, shrubs and herbs which they despoiled for food. 
Once however agriculture had arisen, irrigation, in places where it ia necessary, may surely follow asa 
matter of and terraced cultivation asa matter almost of necessity to people living in a hilly country. 
Yet Mr. Perry finds it necessary to ascribe both these to single Egyptian origina Surely a strong ease 
might be misule cut for the belief that fl pnoportiony AS & CSbOrd cr sage corresponds to «. common natural 
need or development so there is less logical obligation to. suppose a common origin, 

Such then are Mr, Perry's three main assumptions. I admit none of them, but 1 am ready to believe 
that others may accept all three. I only insist that all three are eseential to his theory and that none of 
them can be proved. I prefer to think that man even in 2500 nc, was still to some extent at the mercy of 
nature, and that in 50 far as be moved of his own free will be was generally in search of a much more 
practical “giver of life” than any of Mr. Perry’s, namely food. 1 believe too that the early world had its 
Alexanders and its Napoleons, men urged on by little more than a blind personal or patriotic ambition, 
and that they helped to mould its history and spread its culture, without any regard for “givers of life.” 

Mr, Perry is not squeamish about chronology, His Children of the Sun leave Egypt towards the end of 
the Old Kingdom, a date which the lowest computation places two or three centuries before 2000 nc. He 
gives us but little idea of the rate at which they travel, and he is perhaps well advised here, for his archaic 
civilization. seems to bear very variable and uncertain dates in different areas. Frequently he has no 
evidence whatsoever for the date of a cultural element: in such case he contents himaelf with telling ua 
that the present natives recognize it as something belonging to their predecessors in the country. 
Tt may be imagined that with time and space so plastic in Mr. Perry's hands his task is an easy one, and 
he has little difficulty in moulding together, in spite of miles and centuries, a culture which satiafies him 
as being homogeneous and to which he gives the rather unexpected name of the “archaic civilization," 





Some of its elements seem to us somewhat fluid in content, in particular his “dual organization of the 


ruling class,” which is by no means that defined by Rivers,as we should have expected. It would I believe 
! Children of the Sun, p. 463, 


= 
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be possible to find in almost every society a dual organization of some kind, Rome bad her patricians and 
plebeians, Italy has her Kings and her Popes, nay, we ourselves have our Whigs and Tories, or, if these 
will not serve the tum, our two Houses of Parliament. Mr. Perry naturally finds such dualiama in every 
community in his culture circle, but it is not in each case the aame kind of dualism, nor is it, as it ought 
to he for his purpose, the same dualism which we find in Keypt. [ hove always wondered, too, how, on this 
theory, the archaic communities came to have « ruling class in two divisions, (@) the Children of the Sun 
connected with the aky, and (6) 0 class associated with the underworld, for though Mr, Perry finds both 
these classes in Egypt, he expressly atates that only ono class, the Children of the Sun, went abroad and 
spread the new culture. It is curiows, too, that these wanderers failed to communicate the most wonderful 
gift they had to give, uamely the power of writing. I am aleo sometimes puzaled to know bow the royal 
farnily provided the wnipply of men, and, | presume, women too, necessary to spread a civilization over half 
the world, But perhaps Mr. Perry will tell us this in his promised second volume, 

| cannot refrain from astonishment when I see Eeypt quoted aa the home of the polished stone ane and 
the meralithic monument, the former of which ia rare in Egypt and the latter absent, except for one 
doubtful example up on the bigh desert. Mr. Perry, however, quite cheerful about these things. It is 
true, be says, that the polished stone axe ia not an Egyptian tool, but when the Egyptians went to Nubia 
to get gold they found po flint, and therefore used the local Nubian stone, and so origitated polished stone 
ates. As an exainple of argumentative ingenuity this is entertaining: a4 a piece of solid argutment it ix 
negligible, As for the Egyptian origin of the megalithic monuments Mr. Perry falls back on Professor 
Elliot Smith who has ° finally solved” the problem of the dolmen and “shown that it is nothing more 
than a degenernite Egyptian mastaba tomb." Mr. Perry omits to mention that Elliot Smith's “solution” is 
very definitely rejected by those who have moet deeply stodied the megalithic uonumenta. 

Mr. Perry makes bis task too easy for himself. He wishes to establish the single origin of a vast 
civilization, and he starte by laying down certain features as characteristic of it, ‘These features are very 
numerous, and they become more anaes Mr. Perry's researches progress. They are 40 numerous, in fact, that it 
is almost imposeible to find any part of the world which has not at some time or another both possessed 
and lacked sufficient of them to justify either ita inclusion in or its exclusion from the “archaic civilization,” 
The advantages of thie for purposes of argument can easily be seen. In the same fashion Mr. Perry 
smootha the way before himself when he deals with “givera of life.” The builders of the megalithic 
monuments were, be believes, looking for “givers of life.” He attempts te prove this by drawing extremely 
small sealo maps showing the distribution of the megalithic tianumenta and pointing out that they are 
often situated near «a source of some particular “giver of life” But anyone can do this if his mapa are as 
small and his list of “givers of life” as long as Mr. Perry's are. It would seem to include every substance 
which in any country and at any time has been regarded as a “giver of life”: if it is not jade or quarts it 
is gold, if it is not gold it is the pearl-oyster, and if the latter ia not to be found the pearl-muasel will serve 
his ture. Sometimes the evidence ia no better than that there are old gold-workings (date unknown) tear 
the monuments, or a river which even now contains « certain small quantity of gold. Lf all else faila the 
cowrie will do, for does not Professor Eliot Smith believe it ta be a “giver of life” from ite resemblance 
to the “portal of birth.” 1 shall be more inclined to believe in Mr, Perry's pearl-seekers when he can show 
me pearls in early Mociterranean and Egyptian’ tombe and settlements; at present they are Coma piowertnal y 
absent. I have often wondered, too, what the megalithic builders of Malta were secking in an island totally 
devoid of all useful resources, and even of all the “givers of life in Mr, Perry's long list. 

We now pass on to treat of Mr. Perry's detailed evidence. This is drawn from every quarter of the 
globe, and naturally each section of it-tmuat be exammed by a specialist in that partionlar area Con- 
sequently J propose to deal here mainly with the Egyptian evidence, premising that since Egypt is the 
wource of Mr, Perry's archaic civilization this particular body of evidence is of vital importance to his 
thesis, and should therefore conform to the highest standard of accuracy and reliability, 

Lam bound to say that I have often u diffeulty in recogniaing Egypt of Old Kingdom times in the garb 
in whieh Mr: Perry has dressed her up, Some of his “facta” are literally not troe.. Others have a kernel 
‘of truth in them, but are not true in the sense in which be presenta and wees them. Sometimes it is the 
dlight perversion of a word, sometimes the distortion of an idea, sometimes the unconscious suppression of 
& part of a truth, and most frequently of al] the addition of a question-hegving epithet, However, 
goneralities are easy, and it is mote important to give examples, and in doing so [ ahall occasionally take 


ifn Children of the Sus, p. 858, we are actually told that among the Egyptians pearls were “ ¢lvers of life! 
Journ of Egypt. Archi, x. | 
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the liberty of choosing them not from Egypt but from other regions which have fallen within the sphere 
of my studies. 

Mr. Perry believes in the existence at an early stage of civilization of a “Great Mother Goddess." His 
sole evidence for this is the occurrence in various countries, from Aurignacinn times onward, of a type of 
fomale figure in clay or stone with the hips and certain other parts of the anatomy grossly exaggerated. 
Both Mr, Perry and Professor Elliot Smith interpret these figures aa those of a Great Mother Goddess 
Mr. Perry rightly rejecta Elliot Smith’s suggestion that the abnormalities of the figure are an attenipt to 
combine the figure of a woman with the form of a cowrie, a shell closely symbolical (according to E. 8.) of 
birth, and hence connected with a Mother Goddess. Having rejected this Mr. Perry still clings to the idea 
that the figure is that of « Mother Goddess who “first took shape as a woman with the maternal parts 
greatly exaggerated.” Yet everyone who has seriously stodied these early steatopygous figures knows that 
in almost every case the truits exaggerated are not those indicative of pregnancy nor yet of maternity in 
the wider sense, In any case, what is to prove that these figures, particularly the Aurignacian examples, 
represent a goddess? Why not a human being! Yet these are among the “patent facta" on which 
Mr. Perry's theory ia built. We may add too that the steatopygous fivures of Egypt, where Mr, Perry is 
particularly anxious to establish a Mother Goddess, are precisely those which moat obstinately resist the 
Tnaternity explanation. 

Mr. Perry's treatment of the Mother Goddess in Egypt is, indeed, one of the worst parts of his argu- 
ment. It is essential to him, as it was to Professor Elliot Smith, that Egypt should havea “Great Mother 
Goddess." Hathor is selected as the victim. She is then subjected to a course of argument by Profeasor 
Elliot Smith which whirls us breathlass from assumption to assumption (Avolution of the Dragon, 115 ff). 
“ Hathor waa originally nothing more than an amulet to cuhance fertility and vitality.” Tho solo evidence 
for this appears to be that on the Narmer palette the king wears a girdle from which hang Hathor-heads 
“in place of the cowry-amulets of more primitive peoples" (op, eit., Fig. 18), She then becomes a moou- 
goddess, because of the relation of the lunar period to reproduction, next a cow becauas she feeds her 
children with milk, and finally emerges as a “Great Mother Goddess” a result achieved mainly by 
assuming the conclusion at the start, and a result, be it added, which would considerably have startled the 
Egyptions themselves, in whose early literature there ia not single reference to Hathor as a Groat 
Mother Goddess! In Mr. Perry's books we find this process complete, and Hathor is rarely referred to 
by him without the addition “The Great Mother Goddess of Egypt.” But Mr, Perry believes in having 
two strings to his bow, and in case Hathor should fail him he has other Mother Goddesses in reserve. On 
p. 20 we read “Upper and Lower Egypt each had « protecting mother goddess," the reference being of 
course to Nekhbet and Wazyt, But in all Egyptian literature there is nob the slightest; hint that these 
were “mother goddesses.” The word “mother” is Mr. Perry's own insertion and is a typical example of 
the question-begeing epithet ® ‘i 

Mr. Perry is anxious to link Hathor up as Mother Goddess with yarious “givers of life” (p. 19), cowries 
and gold for instance. The latter is easy, for Hathor hears the name “Gold (not originally the epithet 
* golden " aa Mr. Perry acta bees). He ia UN WiKe, however, to quote aso“ fact Professor Elliot Simith's state 
ment that the “earliest hieroglyphic sign for gold was a necklace of cowries" There ia no evidence for it, 
nor ia there for the statement that the Egyptians regarded the turquoise asa giver of life, 

On pp. 1 and 12 we read “We find, for instance, that the Egyptian had devised the notion of a Magic 
Wand....[t has been shown conclusively that this idea was derived from the functions of the uteri.” 
Mr, Perry is here concerned, as the reader will have guessed, to show that the Egyptiana believed in 
“givers of life.” The connection between the inatrument used by the Egyptians in the Opening of the 
Mouth ceremony, which Mr. Perry not unjustly calls.a Magio Wand, and the Uterus, is “giver of life.” far 
from being “shown conelusively,” is the merest conjecture based on its form, which might be said remote | 
to resemble the bicornate uterus of animals (Griffith, Hieroglypha, p, 60), ht be ? HeLy 

On p. 22 Mr. Perry perpetuates another hypothesia of Professor Elliot Smith for which very little 
support is to be found in the hieroglyphs. He is anxious to prove that the Mother Goddess in Egypt 
became connected with irrigation, and with pottery-making, and his evidence for this belief is that “in the 


4 If the phrase means anything at all it must denote i goddess who is (1) the mother of mankind i 4 
goddess of fertility. In the Egyption texts Hathor is neither. ft) a nd and (2) the 

* The fuet that a goddess suekles the king doea not make her «a ‘mother goddess’ r. Porrr’ ! 
ee: god in Mr. Porry’s sense of the 
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earliest Egyptian hieroglyphic writing the picture of a pot of water was taken as the symbol of womanhood, 
the ‘vessel’ which received the seed." Now the sign © used in the writing of “woman” and “vulva” is 
probably in origin quite distinct from the sign t~y (perhaps a vase containing a liquid; sen MOtimr, 
Palaographie, 1, 9, note 1), and even were thia not the case, that is to say, even if the sign (y was 
originally used in writing the word “ woman,” and even if it could be shown with certainty to be a vessel 
of water, this would not for o moment prove that the Egyptians conceived of woman as “the ‘vessel’ 
which received the seed," and the occasional use of this sign to determine wf (coire) is equally indecisive. 
Mr. Perry, however, swallows this whole and on the same page goes on to speak of the many primitive 
vessela which show the relationship between women and pots, He might have added the hundreds of 
examples from Egypt alone which would show a similar relation between men and pots or geese and pots. 
Pots in the form of or with some of the characteristics of women, mon or animals are common in nearly 
every civilization and do not necessarily show o relation between pottery and the partioular living bemg 
imitated. Indeed this passage (pp, 21-22) ia typical of Mr. Perry's method throughout. In two short pages he 
ia able to satisfy himeaelf of the connection between the Mother Goddess, irrigation and pottery-making, It 
ia all ao plausible as we skim lightly over it, and it crumbles so completely the moment we look into it. 
Here is the process:—Great Mother Goddess—womanhood—vessel which receives the seel—water-potse— 
water and pots—irrigation! and pottery-making, These in Mr. Perry's argument are no more connected by 
relations of cause and effect than our thoughts as we «it in an armoliair thinking about nothing in 
particular: there is transition, but no true logical connection. Macaulay once said of Southey “A chain of 
asaociationa is to him what a chain of reasoning is to other men.” 

On p. 26 there are two statements which will astonish the Egyptologist. The first is to the effect that 
in Egypt we can watch the unbroken . of civilization from late palaeolithic times down to the 
Pyramid Age. One of the most remarkable chasis of Egypt is the fact that as far as our knowledge 
goes at present there isa complete break between the palneolithic and the predynastic, the latter appearing 
quite suddenly with a ready-made civilization, including possibly the use of copper. Future research may 
fill up thia gap, but at present it is 4 great gulf, The second statement is to the effect that “all the known 
evidence goes to show that the other early communities of the civilization of the Ancient East derived their 
culture, directly or indirectly, from Egypt of the predynastic or early dynastic age.” We should like to ask 
Mr. Perry what is the evidence which shows that the early civilization of Elam or Sumer for instance 
was derived from Egypt. There are not wanting those who think precisely the contrary, and even those of 
ns who do not go as far aa that are totally unaequaimted with the “known evidence” to which Mr. Perry 

On p. 30 we meet another instance of Mr. Perry's method of establishing connections, We are told 
“Inquiry shows at ance that the early kings of Egypt and Sumer were especially connected with the 
irrigation systems of those countries” The evidence adduced for this is that an early picture shows the 
Egyptian king cutting the first sod of an irrigation canal. Granting that Mr. Perry's interpretation of the 
picture is correct we could in the same way prove that His Majesty King George V is specially connected 
with architecture because a picture in the newspapers records him laying the foindation-stone of a public 
building, There is no evidence to prove any special connection between the rulers and irrigation, though 
every ruler was a6 4 matter of course interested in what was in fact the very life of his country. Mr, Perry 
similarly argues “The royal family was closely interested in calendrical matters: for in the early royal 
inscriptions, mention is made constantly of the height of the Nile.” In this short sentence there is an 
inaccuracy on A of fact and an unjustified inference. The inscriptions in Mr, Perry's mind are the 
Palermo Stone and its congeners, which are not royal inscriptions at all, but year by year records of 
Egyptian history. The height of the Nile is given for each year merely because it is a fact of vital 
importance to Egypt, and to argue from that to a close connection with the royal family is simply a aon 


When Mr. Perry enters the field of Egyptian religion he goes badly astray, On p. 32 we are told that 
“Osiris was in Egypt connected with mummification.” Here is a good instance of a fact which is true bat 
not in the sense in which Mr. Perry uses it. Osiris is only connected with mummification in the sense that 


he is represented in urt as a mummy, aa were also Ptah and Min, and he is represented as a mummy 
merely because he is dead. The god who is specially connected with mummitication is of course Anubis. 
t Here, as eleewhere in the book, Mr. Perry confuses natural intindation with artificial irrigation. 
v— 2 
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On p. 33 Mr. Perry proceeds to exploit his statement about Osiria. “The coming into being of the practice 
of mummification. ..caused the king of Egypt to be regarded as Horus, the son of Osiris.” [l-gotten gains 
never prosper, and one false inference has here led to second worse than itself: there ia no particle of 
evidence in reality to ahow that the conception of the king aa Horns, a conception older than our first 
known mummies, waa in any way dependent on Osiris, Lower on the same page we find quoted with 
approval Elliot Smith’s statement that “Osiris was the prototype of all gods, his ritual was the basis of all 
religions ceremonial." Mr. Perry elaborates this “The Egyptians claimed that all funerary cults originated 
with Osiris, that he gave them their religious doctrines, their rites, the rules for their sanctuaries and plans 
for their temples.” No falser statements were ever made about Egypt. The authors of them seem unaware 
of the existence of religious culta other than those of a funerary nature in which Osiria figured so 
prominently. They would do well to study some of Dr, Blackman’s latest work, based on the Egyptian 
texts, In which it is shown that the temple ritual throughout Egypt was almost wholly derived primarily 
from the cult of the sun-god, the Osirian element being mainly secondary. 

On p. 34 [ must crave leave to dispute aome of Mr. Perry's “patent facts.” The royal tombs of the 
first dynasties were not mastabas, as he would have w believe, or, if they were, the mastaba portion has 
been so completely swept away that no archaeologist has ever claimed its existence. Mr. Perry proceeds 
“These (mastaba) tomba were given up in the Third Dynasty by the royal family.” On the contrary it is 
precisely in the Third Dynasty that the first royal mastaba-tombs appear, 

I do net know where Mr. Perry got the “fact” that the calendar was invented in Heliopolia, The 
astronomical evidence, if it is to be trusted, shows nothing more than that the calendar must have taken 
its rise somewhere about the 30th degree south latitude. There were doubtless several important early 
Egyptian towns within this limit, and Mr. Perry selects Heliopolis merely because it suite his hypothesis 
and then proceeds to speak of the “fact” that the solar calendar was invented there. Tt is po fact, but a 
fancy of Mr, Perry's, which may or may not be true, but which cannot be proved, 

We have not apace bere to analyse in detail all that Mr. Perry tells us about Egyptian ideas on death 
and immortality. It will suffice to mention such statements ax that on p, 47 that “the ghost of the dead 
Waa supposed to live in the tomb.” The Egyptian texts seem quite unequivocal on the point that what 
lived in the tomb was no ghost but the man himself We might alen quote the statement on tt. 53 to the 
effect that sycamore and acacia are “ life-giving,” for which Egypt gives no authority, that the use of 
libations (p. 54) waa derived from ideas connected with Irrigation (a pure hypothesis}, and that the name 
Ptah “apparently means sculptor, engraver,” the evidence for which statement is very flimay and very 
Inte. The statement on p. 66 that Osiris went from Bubastis to Abydos is perhaps only a Lapaus calantd, 

In the chapter entitled the Search for the Earthly Paradiae considerable violence is done to the nti: 
ments of the Sey pH lin texts We are told that the Egypt ian civilization WAS spread over ¢ ; a &: 
Egyptian Children of the Sun wandering about in search of two things, the earthly raeaiia a? Png! 
life, The relation of the two motives to one another Mr. Perry never fully iain. eyua he os 
hints that the givers of life are to be found im the earthly paradise, Now it ia true thut Psi " 


seven cubits high But never do they speak of this as an earthly paradise : it is only t hie hs 
dead. Mr, Peery, however, attaches the question-begging epithet “earthly,” and thas endeavours to poids 
the absurdity of his hypothesis of men setting out to seek on earth what was manifestly only to be reached 
ee a the Babylonian idea of the earthly puradise was a. combination of the 
Egyptian Paradise with the | 's Land of Punt is the merest surmise: h nidin:s resend sits 
that Syria was also a “ God's Land” to the Egyptians. intima = = 
Chapter V contains some amazing logic. We learn that the beehive tombs from te | 
‘ontains some amar bechive tombe from Crete up to Ni 
Grange in Ireland and the Orkneys wre due to the “setting out from Egypt of membora of the ronal fanaite 
of the Children of the Sun, who came to power at the beginning of the Fifth Dynasty.” These graves, we 
are told on the authority of Professor Flinders Petrie, “are. modelled on the pyramida uf the ‘Twelfth 
Dynasty in Egypt.” We scarcely notice the difficulties of chronology in our astonishment at the comparison 
between « beehive tomb and a pyramid, for it is not easy to conceive two typea of tomb which could be 





less alike, Bat Mr. Perry has another argument In reserve. The phase of culture to which these tombs 
belong is by small triangular daggers of copper or bronze." Now “the dagger is a sign of 
noble © early Egyptian hieroglyphs,” and this is used as A step in an argument to prove 


that the beehive tomb phase of culture was due to Fgyptiana of royal birth, ie, Children of the Sun. Can 


= 
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cruder reasoning be imagined! Is it even worth while to point out that the statement that the dagger is 
a aign of noble or royal birth in early Egypt is completely void of foundation! 

In Chapter VI on the Children of the Sun we find much that is already known tous from Mr. Perry's 
larger book. He lewves little to chance, One of the charncteristics of his archaic civiliation is what he 
calla the “dnal organimtion” and it is necessary for his thesis that this should be shown to have originated 
in Egypt The task is easy, Everybody knows that Egypt was formed by the union of the two kingdoms 
of Upper and. Lower Egypt, and that this duality was never lost sight of. Surely Mr. Perry might have 
heen contented with thia, for he haa never thought it worth while to attempt to show (a point which we 
should have thought to be of some importance to his argument) that the duality which he finds in various 
other countries is of such a nature that it might be reasonably supposed to be derived from that of the 
two kingdoms in Egypt. But not so. As usual he has two strings to his bow, and consequently on p. 34 
we read “In addition, 08 the result of the coming to power of the Children of the Sun at the beginning of 
the Fifth Dynasty the ruling power was split into two, the king performing the sacred offices, while 
members of another family, usually of Memphis, or of Abydos, acted as visiers." Now this is Mr, Perrys 
vuraion of a very simple fact. In the Fourth Dynasty the king's son seems frequently to have acted os 
vizier, while m the Fifth this custom seems to have been given up, and the visiership held, at least for 
some time, by members of a family whose name was Ptahhotpe and who therefore were probably Mem- 
phites. This may or may not indicate a compromise betwoon the old noble or even raling families! ond the 
new kings from Helivpolis, The facts are passed through Mr. Perry's magic crucible, and what comes out | 
The ruling power “split into two* or “ bisected,” the king performing the sacred offices while “the civil 
administration was carried on by another family.” Mr. Perry can now offer excellent parallels to this dual 
organization from other places in his archaic civilization area. In reality the split is of his making. The 
visier was never anything more than the subordinate of the king and carried out his orders, and had 
Mr, Perry lived in those days and been unfortunate enough to incur the king's displeasure he would doubt- 
leas have found that his majesty wielded other powers than those of performing the sacred offices, 

On pp. 95-6 the Phoonicians are quoted oa “a type of the communities that were originated by the 
Egyptians when they went out to seek countries with stores of givers of life.” The passage ia too long to 
quote but it isa typical specimen of the kind of argument which runs through the book. Among other 
things I had always supposed that Phoenicia was remarkable for the absence not the presence of mega- 
lithic monuments. 

There isan even worse piece of logic on p. $8 where we read “there ia no trace throughout North 
America of the invention of a single buportant element of culture subsequent to the Maya civilization, 
which, therefore, must have been the work of strangera” In other words because a country has inverted 
nothing in s nutuber of ceuturies it never can have invented anything, 

But I have alroady been too long. Mr. Perry has made a big incursion into Egyptology and he must 
therefore not be surprised if Egyptologiats claim the right to test his evidence. I have done so, and I can 
only say that I find it wanting often on matters of fact and nearly always on exact method of presentation. 
Mr, Perry puta it through a process compared with which the Bed of Procrustea must have been comfort- 
able. [ cannot speak for others, but for myself T can freely say thot my examination of the Egyptian 
evidence, which is a vital part of his argument, makes it quite impossible for mo to acoapt Mr. Perry's 
results, even if T could believe in his general method of reasoning. Mr. Perry will hardly deny ine the right 
te wonder whether bis Indian and American evidence would stand specialist criticiam any better than his 
Eoyptian 

His book contains many things which are good. [t is the product of much thought, and it has stirred 
we nll up and made us think too, But that it has said the last word on the origin of civilization or even of 
any branch of it is to me at least not a “ patent fact.” 








I "The nature of Mr. Perry's attempt to prove intermarriage between the families of king and vizier in the Inte 

Fifth and the Sixth Dynustles may be judged from two of his assumptions, (1) that the title rh miewet indicates 

mbership of the royal tnmily aed (2) that a certain Kbui and EKhoit were related, beenwse of the similarity of 
T. Erne Peer. 
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History of Assyria, By A. T. OtatsTEaD. Serihner’s Sona: xxxi--690. 176 illustrations and 13 maps and 
plans. 


The English public have now for many years recognized the value of ancient histories written by 
American scholars. Roons, History of Babylonia and Assyritt, especially has bean of the greatest utility 
to thoss interested in the Near East, who wished to cansult a reliable authomnty on an obscure subject. 
The large amount of new material available for the study of Assyrian history has made an independent 
study of that country, such as was proposed by the late Dr. L. W. King, highly desirable. To meet that 
need Professor Olmstead has written the present volume, designed as a companion to Professor PRreasted's 
invaluable History of Egypt. By that high standard it must be judged. 

The merita of the book are chiefly two. The writer has an enthusiasm for his subject, and his sdmira- 
tion for Assyrian civilization has enabled him to give a juster estimate of the great umpire which fell in 
612 than previous writers had done, He has also read very widely ; all the known inscriptions published 
and transtated by other scholars have been used by him, and archaeological ymblications have been laid 
under contribution to an extent which no other writer will be likely to attempt, Above all, Dr, Waterman 
haa put at his disposal the careful work of many years on the correspondence of the Assyrian state 
archives, published by Harper, This act of generosity puts Professor Olmstead in a position superior to 
that of any previows historian. Whether the historical conclusions he has drawn are all justified, we must 
await Dr. Waterman's publication to see, At fret mght the pructice of smoothly summarizing documents 
without noting that they are broken is not to be commended. The full use of all these sources will, with 
certain reservations, make the book very acceptable to the Bible student, the Egyptologiat and the average 

For most readers, the exsential point in » work of this kind is accurmcy of detail. Certain errora in 
translation are therefore to be regretted since Professor Olmstead ia preparing editions of the historical 
inscriptions for certain reigns, und was able in all cases to use previous translations, Among errors of this 
kind the following may be noted :—P. 28, Igurkapkapa. This name does not exist ; it should probably be 
read Ieri-kapkapu. P. 40, “waxed strong with his servants.” Read “united with” or “joined with hia 
servants.” P.41,"Ten women.” Head “ao concubine.” P, 233, “like malt | brewed.” Head “I seattered," 
and see Thureau-Dangin ad foc. P. 346, “two talenta of gold.” Read “of bronze ° or possibly “of capper,” 
which invalidates the argument. P.. 356," Kudur haa performed the incantation for the eclipse and senda 
a messenger to the king asking for many more.” Kudurri avtually saya, “When I was ‘raising’ the 
‘neuntation of the eclipse of the month Tarnmuz, he (a messenger) ran away to the king's presence. (There 
follow six lines of broken text.) I shall send one Median sorceress to the king my lord. Let the king 
examine (her).” P. 370, “There are three talents of refined gold and four of unrefined in the palace, which 
have been deposited and sealed by the chief of the metal workers, The gold for the statues of the kings 
and of the king's mother has not been given.” Read, “ Three talents of refined gold and fuar of unrefined 
are deposited in the bit gatati of the rab danibe; he (the rab danibe) will seal (them). He did not give 
(i, issne) the gold for the statues of the kings and the king's mother." P. 383, “On the back of the statue 
he has given his name not in its Assyrian form, but as Belahagzer.” Belshaxeor is andl remains a bextusl 
corruption sow immortalized. The name on the statue in the article hy Lidgharski referred to is sye0>3, 
which is a regular Aramaic rendering of the Assyrian. P, 462, this Aramaic letter, the purport of which 
is mysterious, is badly misrepresented. It is addressed to Pir'-Awurr by Bel-etir, not wice rerar. A com- 
parison of Olmstead's summary with Lidzbarski's edition, Wisseischaftliche Verdjfentlichungen der Dewtechen 
Orient-Geaellschaft, No, 38, reveals how dangerous it is to present a smooth and soneeeuhiee weeaten of i 
much broken document, P. 349, How a woman who is already once enslaved can be again enslaved 
because she has not lived up to her contract is one of the mysteries of the very peculiar Assyrian slave 
aystem.” Why create a mystery? The document in question has always been correctly interpreted as the 
transfer of a slave to Singi-Ishtar by an unnamed person, sce Jolins ad foe, P. 584, “Lot seta /eain tall 
wise mau, the fool shall not behold it, for it is a mystery of the gods Aou and Enlil.” Read, “Let the 
initiated (priest) reveal to the initiated (priest), let not the uninitiated see, it is a thing forbidden by ‘Aud 
and Enlil" P. 586, ia “Mount of Salvation" intended to be o translation of Mt. Nisir? P. 601, “the 
crown prince is my god,” read “is my lord”; there is not necessarily any reference to divinity “P. 639, the 
first of these letters is much broken and therefore obscure, No hint of this appears in the translation. 

Mistranslations from ancient languages are so difficult to avoid, especially in the case of a | iuarage of 
which there is no adequate dictionary, that Professor Olmatead’s book should be examined on other 
grounds, It is the business of the historian carefully to establish the courte of ovents,-and to base shareen Sree 
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& judgment of the general trend which may be deduced therefrom. In tha case of ancient history it is 
above all necessary to admit “scientiam quandam neaciendi,” But *perhaps” and “possibly.” “it may 
be" and “it might be" are rarely to be found in Professor Olmstead’s pages, It ia also to be regretted 
that few authorities are quoted, and no bibliography is given in so full a treatment of the subject, In the 
Preface the reader is referred to a list of the author's own articles in half-a-dowen different journals, and to 
his two books. A typical instance of Professor Olmetead's method ia hin treatment of chronology, which, 
for the period before 1700, ia still in dispute. Werpxea, Adnige von Aasyrien, has collected evidence from 
Assyrian inscriptions which shows that at any rate certain Assyrians dated Tushuma and his son 
Erishum J about 2030 and 2000 respectively, and this he claims is in accord with his own astronomical 
investigations, Other scholars prefer to accept Kugler's dates, based purely on astronomical observations, 
and place these kings about a century and a half earlier, Albright, in Rerwe @Aasyriologie, xvi, and 
Waterman in AAS E., xxxrx, have objected on various sound grounds to some of Weidner’s hypotheses, 
but unless Albright’s assumption that two German scholars saw a blank space where a name was written 
is correct, the evidence of the king lists ix all in favour of the lower dating, Olmstead does not mention 
the matter; he merely gives Kugler’s dates. Again, in the later period, Fornun, Zur Chronologie der neu- 
amyrischen Zeit, in # careful atudy of the fimme lata gave sound reasons for believing that from 785 
onwards the Assyrian dates were to be set one year later than is usual, see A. VAG, 1915, There is no 
mention of this in the book. And while Breasted has wisely assisted his readers with a king liat, Olmstead 
has omitted this invaluable aid. 

On matters of fact there is too often cause to question the author's statements. A few may be pointed 
out :—P. 8, “seashore city of Eridu.” Campbell Thompeon made known some time ago, Archaeofogia, 1920, 
reasons for believing that Eridu was not on the shore of the Persian Gulf, but surrounded by, or on the 
shore of, an inland lake, P. 28,“ King of the Universe, an old title formerly connected with the extreme 
north of Babylonia.” This is an assumption of the author, wherein he follows Winckler. The theory has 
often been disputed, and is doubtful, P. 39, “Sharrupsha escaped with his life.” Winckler (Jf. FA. 
1913, 4, 87) and Weidner (Politiche Dotwmente) both think the phrase must mean “Sharrupshi was 
murdersd” or “died.” P. 52, Tukulti-Urta. Here and throughout the book it should be noted that the 
reading Urta for (ilu)NIN IB is at present bused on Luckenbill's views (4./.5.1., xx1x), and neglects 
the Aramaic Azan; that the true reading is probably Ninurta or Inurta waa finally shown by Gadd in 
Cuneiform Texts, Part 35, 5, and is the conclusion of most scholars. “Babylonia had suffered a series 
of minorities (stc)." This should be stated as an inference from scarcely sufficient evidence. P. 55, Ashur- 
nadin-apal, It should be stated that there isa possibility that Ashur-nasir-apli as given by the Babylonian 
chronicle in King, Tutwiti-Ninib Ff, 99, came between Tubulti-Ninurta I and Ashur-nadin-apli, See 

Veroxen, Agmge von Aseyrien, Assur 4128, Cob 11, 2, and compare ifid, 5-6, P. 56, “The very name of 
Enlil-kudur-usur, *O Enlil protect the frontier,’ shows the extremity into which Assyria had rapidly 
fallen.” This is an unwarranted view. Does Nabu-kudur-usur (Nebuchadrezzar) show anything of the 
aort? And note that the exact meaning of Avdur in such names is very doubtful; it may mean “clan” or 
“family” or the like. P. 71, it ta difficult to see the reason for the reference to Axpaag, Mf D.0.G., 54, 37; 
this is & report on the diseovery of royal graves, of which only those of Shamshi-Adad the sen of 
Bhalmaneser [1] and Ashurnasirpal [1 (or LIT) contained nseribed materia). It does not mention 
Ashur-bel-kala. P, 71,“ We know not whether it was Shamshi-Adad or his brother,” said of the king who 
erected the “Broken Obelisk." Possibly it was neither, but Adad-nirari I], seo Lewy in Orientalistiache 
Ditternturseitung, 1923, Nr. 5. P. 75, “the Shupuru River.” Why Shupura? The natural reading is 
Ru-verw P. 76, * With the accession of Adad-nirari I] (911) later series begin their list of eponyma.” 
This is an argument from absence, always dangerous. The lists from Kuyunjik a5 we know them start 60: 
but lista for the preceding period quite possibly existed. Pp. 120 and 163-4, the identification of 7933, 
C.1.8., 1, no, 76, with the Girparuda, Girparundi or Garparunda of the Assyrian inscriptions proposed by 
Sachau ia very improbable. The Aramaic inscription appears to belong to the Tth century, while 
Girparcda belongs to the th. P. 151, “badly garbled annals edition.” This view has been argued by 
the author in his Mistoriography; the criticism seems forced to the present writer, and it may be noted 
that it is rather invalidated by an epigraphical study, The text seems to have been written in three 
portions by different masons, presumably at some years’ interval. The discrepancies in numbers on which 

' Kugler himself in his Fon Moses bis Paulus has accepted the lower dating, while Langdon in Qirford Editions 
of Cuneiform Texts, Vol. 1, m1 states that in Dr, Fotheringham’s opinion the sixth year of Ammizaduya can only 
be 1915, so that the difference in dating ia now reduced to about 100 wars. 
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Profeasor Olmstead lays emphasis are common at all times in every kind of document, whether building 
inscription, Assyrian annals, Babylonian chronicles or paltry business document. P. 162, “The one 
occasion on which Shalmaneser appears on horseback, it is with the awkwardness of « man not accustomed 
to ride and not quite certain that he can keep a firm seat." See also p, 116, “the king, whose aud lack of 
horsemanship is indicated by his-riding straight legged, and with huge stirrups tied to the horse-blanket.” 
Shalmaneser’s stirrups were probably a sign of his rank, as often in modern Iraq: and his horse is boing 
led over a bridge, so that his seat (he is not “straight legged") seems perfectly natural. P. 161, Hum- 
bum. Read Hiumbaboia, see Chay, A Hebrew Deluge Story, 52. P. 170, “first example of the second 
scribe with the papyrus roll.” Insert “or more probably parchment,” and see p, 560, Compare Mcmeswar, 
Babylonien und Assyrien, 259. P. 181, “no one could be rightfally king until he had ‘seized the hands 
of Bel' and thus had become his ‘man’ in truly fendal relation.” The phrase “he took the hands of Bel™ 
simply means that the king led the statue of the god out in the festival procession. See Tacmmac-Dasat, 
fituels Accadiens, 146, note 3. There is no implication of a “truly feudal relation,” suggested by Winckler 
and others, and here stated with conviction. P. 181, “To save the tender susceptibilities of the citizens, 
be even permitted them to use # separate name, Pulu.” There is a tablet in the British Museom, 
No, 76156, which proves that the Babylonians used the name Tiglathpileser in dating documents, Older 
authorities suggested that Pulu was the wsurper’s own personal name. Olmstead does not note that Pula 
and Ulolai are called in the king list “dynasty of Tinu,” which may point to an origin outside Assyria 
proper. P. 186, there is no such complete certainty about the matter of Agriau of Yaudi as would appear 
from this. It ia not certain that Y'di of the Senjirli inaeriptions was pronounced Yaudi by the Assyrians ; 
in Shalmaneser I] 's time it waa appircotly culled Yaeti, see Obelisk 60 and Boll, no, 1,43, Tighthpileser's 
inseription ia badly broken, but it appears that Azriau was able to face the Assyrians with a considerable 
force; Hamath and the coast towna were his allies, There is nothing in the Senjirli inscriptions definitely 
to show that the murderer of Bar Sur was such an important character; he hud little time to form 
alliances after his naurpation, and he can scarcely have made them previously, Winckler's ingenious 
suggestion ia probable or possible: jt should scarcely be stated, without mention of his rime, 1a certain. 
P, 200, for epigraphical reasons the stele from Taima cannot be earlier than the first half of the #th century, 
It ia pointless to mention it in connection with events which took place in the latter half of the Sth. 
The name Iskba-bieds (see Journal, vitt, 207) is rather against the “startling proof” P, 942 Thureau- 
Dangin’s cautious statement of the facts about the death of Rusas in the introduction to “La huitibme 
campagne" should be referred to. P. 245, “ Name, time, place prove that this petty princeling (Daiukku) 
is the historical Deioces.” The name is unquestionably identical, Time and plice seem to the present 
writer against the identification. P. 208 “the natives...reverunce the hero as the prophet Hanun,” 
Should this be stated “without a peradventure*? P, 214, does I Kings, xx, relate ovents of Sennachoribs 
time or Sargon's! The majority of scholars favour Sennacherib’s, see Rogens, History, 11, 357, Olmstead 
attributes it without question to Sargon’s. Pp. 221-2, the identity of Mita with the Midas of Greek stories 
is very uncertain. The identity of name does not lead to a conclusion on the matter, as is clear from the 
last paragraph on p, 222. P. 250, the wording might lead the reader to suppose that the Kaldn were 
a homogeneous tribe who from Merodachbaladan’s time onwards only admitted one princely family. This 
in contrary to the historical facta, Each of the five or six Kaldu tribes had a princely family, and Bit- 
Amukkani especially strove for the sovereignty of Babylon. P. 284, “Sennachorib...handed over Babylon 
to his younger brother.” Had he done ao, surely some statement aa to such an important event would 
have appeared im his annals. There may be a confusion in the Greak sources ; “ perhaps” or “ possibly * 
would make the statement acceptable, P. 296, “For eight years there was no king in the fand." Tb may 
be noted here that perhaps the correct translation is “No king was installed in the land," which would 
agree with the use of TUK in early Babylonian date-formulas. P, 302, “'The army of the E tinny axad 
Ethiopian kings anlor Taharka...had taken up their position at Eltekeh.” This should be stated asa very 


aviii-xix includes accounts of two campéigns. Profesor Olustead neglects that ee ot Kine 
query. Why did Palestine not rise at otce after the decination of Semnacheribe were ri 8 
impressed the seal of Shabala" ete. This is 4 gnesa, P. 365, to speak of “the sinking on ship of 
state" in the reign of Esarhaddon is surely prophetic, P. 378, there are many statements 3 a Vaucs e 
this volume which the present writer has found it difficult to check Thus on p, 190 it is said that Samsi 
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queen of the Aribi fied to Bazu. [a conjecture of Rost's be correct, Sami fled to the city Bazil, but there 
is nO certainty about this. On p. 378 it is stated that “Bago proper” was “a mountain of some sort of 
stone." Esarhaddon's inscriptions speak of a Mt. Mu-zu-w of SAG.GIL. MUT stone, on the road to Bagn, 
Professor Olmstead repeats the old and at one time natural conjecture that Basu was in Arabia aa a 
certainty. But it is now clear from Adad-nirari [1's Inscription that Baau lay east of the Tigris, see 
Scnnorpen, Aeilschrifiterte aus Assur Aistorischen InAalts, U1, no. Ba, rev. 6-9, “Jadi, a desert Judah.” 
There is no obvions reason for assuming that Judi is a defective writing of Jive. P. 389, the installation 
of Ashurbanipal into the bit ridué seems to be dated without question in 672. The ordinary view, which 
at least deserves mention, is that the installation took place in 670, see Staece, Asurhemipel, cons. 
Perhaps further evidence on thie point might be cited. P. 407, why do the letters cited prove that 
Ashur-mukin-palea “survived for at least twenty years"! P. 408, “the older brother, also sickly if we 
may trust the evidence of his name, Shamash-meta-nballit.” The name ean only be used as evidence of 
religions beliefs. There is in general no proof that the Assyrian royal family suffered abnormally from 
ill-health. P. 416, “Soon after": the student will be left in some doubt as to the actual date of this 
important campaign of Ashurbanipal against Egypt: it certainly took place in 667. “Taharkah died in 
663." Although Tirhakeh is known to have been alive in the tenth Egyptian month of 664, he must have 
died during the last two months of that year. See Sragcr, Assurbonipal, cOLZEVIL P. 453, the danger 

using picturesque detail in such a way as to give a disproportionate importance to certain eventa is 
illustrated by the fifteen pages devoted to the affairs of Bel-ibni, while Sin-balaten-ikbi, a governor who 
ruled the Sea-Land for many years, is dismissed with a mere cursory mention, P, 465,“ Harran was once 
the metropolis of Mitanni.” This assertion is based on a very bold assumption aa to the meaning of 
Kharri, p. 38. Tt is far more probable that the home of the Kharri was in that (matu) Fa-ri-7 which in 
Tiglathpileser I's time lay at the foot of the northern hills. See Prism Inscription, TI, 36, 58, P. 507, “a 
historian with an Egyptian father." This statement seems to be based on the equation /farmabli 
=Harmachis, which is improbable. Pp. 510, 519, “taint associated with business,” “excluded ahop- 
keepers." This view is very doubtful; there does not seem to be any evidence on the peint, Note that 
the Syrian campaigns especially were waged to secure the caravan routes, as ia obvious from the Boghaz 
Keui correspondence. P. 621, Ashurnasirpal’s “sickle,” called on p. 105 “a long rounding teethed 
sickle (sic),” ia more like a shepherd's crook with metal bouses. P. 646, the late bowls with Hebrew, 
Mandaitic and Syrise inscriptions, cannot all have been used for drinking, for the ink is in most cases 
quite fresh. Pognon has advanced « better speculation which will be found repeated in the British Museum 
Gwide, 193. P. 579, “honesty is thrown to the winds and whole campaigns are stolen from the father.” 
This is the view argued in the author's Historiography, 54, which once led him to the conclusion that 
two Egyptian campaigns and one against Tyre were taken over from Esarhaddon's inseriptions, In the 
case of Exypt, Professor Olmstead seems to have modified his conclusions, which were certainly wrong, but 
he still omite all reference to a siege of Tyre in Ashurbanipal’s reign. It would be better to state the view 
with more hesitation in a general history. P. 673, “Six thousand years ago the Shumerians in Elam drew 
crude pictographs roughly similar to those just coming into use among their distant neighbours of Egypt." 
There is no explanation and no reference is given. P. 585, “Sennacherib waa pot satisfied" Few acholars 
attributed in the Babylonian epic to Marduk. P. 596, “Babylonian map.” It should be stated that 
Weidner has convincingly shown that this map was intended to illustrate the campaigns of Bargon of 
Akkad; Professor Olmstend’s interpretation of it ia very doubtful. P, 600, “Ashurnasirpal’s statue has 
actually been found with ita altar before it." The altar waa in fact found before a-stele depicting Ashur- 
nagirpal worshipping the symbols of Anu (or Enlil or Ea), Ashur, Sin, Adad and Ishtar, described on 
pp. 103-3, This is scarcely a proof of the deification of the king in Assyria, which Olmstead confidently 
affirms, ‘The view that Ahaz set up an altar to the Assyrian king, and that this “must be included atnong 
the images worshipped by Manasseh,” is a speculation not based on any evidence. P, 637, the view that 
Cyaxares is intended by the “king of the Umman-Manda" in the Nabopolassar chronicle is very unlikely, 
The sound analysis of the historical statements and traditions, and the exposition of the text itself in 
Gann, Fall of WVineveh, show that the evidence is overwhelmingly in favour of the view that “ Umman- 
Manda” here refers to the Seythians. 

Apart from these detaila it will be understood that there must necessarily be many points on larger 
issues which cannot be raised here. Especially in matters of art, the views of Professor Olmstead are not 
in accord with accepted opinion. Thus on p. 373 he sees Egyptian influence in the alabaster winged 
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“sphinx” in the British Museum; but the winged “sphinx” is the human-headed winged bull, n type 
which seems indigenous in Asia, On p. 165 ho states that “the eyes and eyebrows” of the Nabu statue 
“are most primitive”; the condition of the original in the British Museum is so bad that more reserve 
would be in place, On p. 151 the Black Obelisk “makes little appeal to the artist,” on p. 667, “* Early 
Shumerian art iz simply hopeless." These judgments will not be generally endorsed; Léon Heuzey, the 
most acute student of Assyrian and Babylonian art, thought otherwise of the early Sumerian work. On 
p. G20 we read of “the temple tower, the large mass of aolid brickwork which was the ancestor of our 
church steeple, Imported into the alluvium by the mountain loving Shumerians, it was rather out of place 
in Assyria where it was dwarfed by near-by hills (#ic).” Many readers will desire further information. On 
pp. 277-8 some reflections on o relief from Sargon II's palace read, “...0 little building of almost purely 
Greek charncter, On a high podium is a dystyle (sic) temple with antae, The columns are unfluted, but 
the forus and fillet which form the base and the convex necking, volute and abacus of the capital are 
purely Tonic,...Such a building is totally un-Assyrian and it must have been borrowed from the Greeks 
directly and recently, so exact is ita form.” This contradicts the orthodox viewn expressed in the standard 
works on Architecture, and assumes the exiatance of the Lonic order at the end of the eighth omntury ac, 
wheress the earliest known Ionic forms belong to the middle of the sixth century. BANNisten FPLercHen, 
History of Architecture, p. AT, discusses this very relief, and states the generally accepted opinion that the 
column on ita way from Egypt through Asia to Ionia was modified by Asiyrian and other influences. This 
should at least be mentiones|, 

Apart from trivial printing errors, «eg. p, 37, Togormah for Togarmah, and also in Index, p. 166, 
acyamores for sycamores, p. 300, Pythagorus for Pythayoras, p, 490, basilicar for husilion, the English 
of the book ia frequently careless and incorrect. Thus on p, 36 we read, “...net to be outdone by his rival, 
he goes him one better....Harely can we catch two rivals in auch beautiful series of lies"; on p. 58, “Just 
then Ashur-dan I began his long reign in Assyria, while Babylonia could only place opposite the one-year 
reign of Zamam-shumn-iddina” ; on p. 04,“ Mantles and other weaves in wool testified to « rather large 
industrial population"; on p. 184, “‘unconaciously we call to mind the contemporary Greek Danians": on 
p. 334, “the annals does tell the truth”; on: p, 407, “Tha ceremonies carried out in March include the 
images of Anu ete."; on p. 416, “Toharka died in 663 shortly after associating his nephew Tanutamon " ; 
on p. 07, “Searcely lees to demanil consideration are the peoples across the boundary”; on p. @35, “All 
in all, they (the Assyrians) seem pretty decent folks (atc), Dot so very different from the men of our 
block (sic), in spite of different clothes, different apeach and a religion which never reached the (Thristia 
ideal.” And further, “Sarcophagi were of stone or of clay; sometimes the last body onl occupied ita 
eafety...°; on p, 645, “One must leave over the whole of the world's history” js spbartalls intended ps 
a translation of De Morgan's “ I! faut feuilleter histoire entiere du monde"; on p, 647, “The majority of 
Biblical critics are confident that the story the poor old Chronicier tells of Mansasoh's rebellion and 
forgiveness is made out of whole cloth." There arn numerdus illustrations from photographa of objevta and 
of modern sites, with plans and mapa. It may be questioned whether the tribesman in Fig. 3 should be 
called “more than half savage." Students will be disappointed to find no information as to whore the 
originals of the objects photographed are to be found, except when they are in the Louvre, though there are 
references to casts in American museumea; the greater number of the originals are of course in the British 
Museum. Finally, it is ungenerous of the anthor, after he has borrowed vary freely from the works of 
Layard and Rassam, the founders, with Rich, Botta and Place, of Assyrian archaeology, to aay, “The 
palace (of Ashurbanipal at Nineveh) seems to have been well preserved down to the middle of the nine 
teenth century. The plundering methoda of ao-called excavation then in vogue wore applied with sind 
thoroughness to this ruin. A wonderful booty of sculptured slabs was won but neither adequate plan nor 
description was ever attempted.” Professor Olmstead has said too much or too little Lf the objection ix 
mainly to the removal of the slaba, few archaeologists who know the story of the bull related 





of the sculptures at Hatrah by tribesmen who indulge in the cry ffaa shettdn, and few of bias who fovencts 
the fate of the Ishtar gate at Babylon, which is already suffering from eipvsure, or who have san the now 

ther-worn head of the statue at Nimrud which is continually exposed by the natives for financial ial 
reasons, Will agree with Professor Olmstead, If the statement is that Layard and Rasem did not dig 
with all the resources of a 20th century archaeologist, it ia idle. An to publication, Layard and Rassam 
both published their resulta to the best of their ability, as fully as their digs all | 


A more recent excavation in Mesopotamia has never beensldickanbif a sSet Pen eh SO ae poset ble, 


Sitwer Surrey. 
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Atlas zur altaegyptiachen Aulturgeschichte. By Watren Watszissk. Lieferungen 6—17. Leipzig, com- 
pleted 1923, 


The first five Lieferungen of this work were reviewed in this /owranf, m1, 224—5. Much has happenod 
since then, and these who read the Vorwort published with Lieferung 17 will have some conception 
of the appalling difficulties with which Dr. Wreszinski bas had to grapple in completing the work, He is 
indeed to be congratulated on the courage, patience and industry which have enabled him to bring it 
despite all obstacles to a successful conclusion, The work ts in every way admirable, and should its 
author still feel some disappointment at his inability to carry out in ita entirety his original scheme 
he may comfort himself with the thought that even as it is he has rendered a very solid service to his 
BCIETICe. 

It iv an anomaly af Egyptology that the most famous sites in Egypt are on the whole the least com- 
pletely published, We may read in full detail exactly what is to be seen at Tell elAmarnoh and what 
has been done thers, within the limite of say a dosen volumes: but where can we get a complete or 
connected account of Karnak, or of Sakkirah, or of the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebeal 
Still more astonishing, nowhere can we find any account of the nearly 200 Theban private tombs whose 
sculptured or painted walls, one might have thought, would form our richest mine of information with 
regard to life—and death—in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties: if we except porhaps twenty 
tombs on which special memoirs have been written, the whole of this treasure is still available only to tho 
fortunate Egyptologist who lives at Luxor. 

It is this defect in our syatem of publication which Dr. Wreszinski has endeavoured to remedy, and it 
is preciaely because his work contains such large numbers of unpublished scenes from these tombe that it 
is to be reckoned as one of the most important contributions yet made to Egyptology, He haa seen, 
moreover, that for a work of this kind collotype is the only satisfactory medium of reproduction. All his 
plates are good, though they vary a little in quality, and some are quite excellent, Those who use the 
work will certainly be grateful for the sketch-plans added to assist the eye in dealing with representations 
which are badly damaged, and where, in the absence of colour, it is not always easy to discern without 
this aid what is damaged and what is not. The text has, owing to circumstances, been reduced to a 
minimum, but what there is is always to the point. 

We cannot apeak too highly of the whole work and we would only add in conclusion that it may 
confidently be recommended not only to the Eeyptologist but also to the layman who is onxious to get 
some idea of Egyptian life, especially under the New Empire, 

T. Ente Parr, 


Wadi Sarga: Coptic and Greek Texts from the Excavations wdertalen by the Dysantine Research Account, 
edited by W. E. Cacm and H. L Baur with an Introduction by R. Camwrsenn Taompson (Coptica 
comailio et impensis Instituti Rosl-Gerstediani edifa ut), Hounine, 1923, 

From the fourth to the eighth century «.D., and to some extent even later, monasticiam was a very 
potent factor in the history of Egypt. Religious and social aspects apart, it profoundly (and adversely) 
affected the economic gravity of the country. This, rather than religious fanaticism, was the cause of the 
anti-monastic measures taken by various officials of the Muslim Government in the eighth century— 
measures which clearly resulted in the “dissolution" of a vaat number of minor monasteries throughout 


It is surprising that so little attention has been paid by archaedlogista to the material remains of 
monasticiam in Egypt in order to arrive at a just estimate of this factor. The excavations of Quibell at 
Sakkfrah, of Clédat at Bawit, of Kaufmann at the Shrine of St. Menas, and of Winlock at the Theban 
Monastery of Epiphanius are but scattered items in what should be an extensive programme. What is 
urgently neoded is a series of excavations on monastic sites representative of all parts of Egypt. This 
would enable us to trace far more certainly than at present the spread and decline of monasticism, and to 
picture more accurately the material (as distinguished from the spiritual) life of the monks. . 

An important step towards this end was taken by the Byzantine Research Account in its excavations 
at Wad! Sarguh, We have still to wait for « full report on the archaeological resulta of that worl ; for 
the summary notice with sketch-plan contributed to the Introduction by Mr. Campbell Thompson leaves 
many matters obscure, [ would here suggest that the nucleus (Church, Keep, etc.) of the “ Monastery of 

10—2 
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Apa Thomas" was situated, not in the wddf itself, but within the area enclosed by the eo-called “ vallum, 
which may be no other than the boulder-footing of a crude-brick enclosure wall. | 

The present volume, however, is essentially a publication of the Coptic and Greek texts found during 
the excsvationa, and to these we must now turn, They include u certain mumber of “literary “ (biblical 
and theological) fragments, but the majority are ephemeral—letters, lists, and accounts of various kinds. 
While there is no single text of outstanding importance the collection as a whole is of high interest, Of 
their strictly philological importance, I am not qualified to judge ; but every student will welcome the 
accession of ao much materia) which illustrates the daily life of an Egyptian monastery. Literary texts 
almost ignore the material side of monastic life, suggesting that the Fathers, wrapped in devotion, were 
only maintained by a series of fortunate accidents. The Widi Sargah texts constitute a usefnl corrective, 
showing that the monks by no means neglected the affairs of this world. Indeed, their attention seems 
to have been occupied with a multitude of material concerns. Especially interesting, when we recall Abba 
Poemen's dictum that monks had no business at all with wine, are the various accounts of wine (Nos, 
121 @). Evidently wine was freely used in Egyptian monasteries, and the litter of broken wine-jars to 
be found on every ruined site tella the same tale as the documenta, Generally, we conclude that but for 
the observance of religious rites and for the alwence of domestic thes, life in a monastery of the sixth 
centiury did not greatly differ from life in any large household of the same period. 

Mr. Crum and Mr, Bell are such proven masters in their respective aubjecta that it would be un- 
pertinence for a novice to do more than express envious admiration of the sure skill and profound science 
with which they have edited and commented on these texta. If any parta of their work are to be singled 
out for special mention, I would name the sections headed Tie Monastic Settlement and ve inhabitants, 
and Metrology. The latter should be of immonse help to any who in the future may have to deal with 
suchlike documents. 

In conclusion I venture to touch on a few matters of detail, No, 19, a calendar of lucky and unlucky 
days, shows some (accidental) coincidences with the Hesiodic list, Thus with ll 1—2 we may compare 
W. ond BD. 788 £, and with L 9 i. 702—4. It is regrettable that this text is not more complete, In 
No, 100, L 3 occurs the word mangpon[e], explained (p. $4, 0. 1) a8 a group of monastic dwellings. Tho 
Boh. manmpwns was similarly used in Scetis (where it occurs in Arabic guise as Zjg*z) to denote 
a “dependent cell” or unit in o laura (cf. Hist, of the Patr. ed. Evetta, p. [555], whers we hive, 
al isl wnpilnell). These maneubeds, as their remains show, were enclosures of considerable size 
containing within a strong outer wall, a church, basr, cells for the inmates, and other buildings The 
larger may have accommodated as many as twenty monks: they may be compared to the halls or hostels 
of the mediseval universities. In L 4 of the same letter gjotuyt ia rendered “window (niche), In the 
present context “cupboard” might be suggested (closed cupboards used for storing books and the like 
wert used at the Mt. of Nitria in the fourth century); though indeed the word is definitely applied toa 
niche or aumbry in 4 church (as in the Service for the Consecration of a Church, ed. Horner, 388, where 
it denotes the eastern niche in the sanctuary), 

Students of the Coptic language and of Coptic monasticiam cannot sufficiently thank the elitors for ao 
admirable and scholarly » publication. 





H. G. Eveiys Wuarre 


The Tomb of TutonkAamen. By Jean Carant; translated from the French by Warren RB. Dawson. 


As a writer on serious Egyptological subjects Jean Capart holds a very high place in the esteem of his 
llea: 4, and even of his more popular work there is very little which would not be worth translating 
into English for the benefit of those who do not read his tongue. Yet | am not sure that the present book 
does not fall among that little Not that it is » bad book; far from it, for it contains a great deal of 
information correctly given. The articles and letters of which it is compowad were, at the moment when 
lready been deluged with material of this kind, of which the charm mostly peanaes with the romantic 

, the more #0 in the case of s work some of the hopes expressed in which have already proved to 

Se eek dial tafienes She ste ical bine of penis} No form of literature translates less sucoessfully from 
one language into another than letters, and the emotions stirred by historic moments, however well they 
have been expressed in the original French, are slightly tawdry when done inte English. | 
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The informative matter of the volume is accurate and thoughtful, like all M. Capart’s work, and 
T nwtioe only two small points to query, On p, 32 Tuttankhamin ia said to be a son of Amenophis ITI, 
a atatement which has appeared in other books, but for which | can find no evidence, aave that of the 
Barkal lions, which is hardly cogent. On the same page the translation of the name Akhenaten by 
“Servant of the Disk* would be han to justify, To say that it seems that Tut‘ankhamidn reigned only 
six years (p. 53), merely because the highest year-date yet known to us from his reign is Yoar 6 is to fall 
into an old trap. But these are minute blemishes in a piece of work the accuracy of which i# the more 
remirkable since it most mainly have been done from memory on the author's travels, 

In his translation Mr. Dawson has probably come as near perfection as is possible in rendering letters 
into English, Here and there signs of hurry are evident, a5 was almost inevitable seeing the haste with 
which the work was got out. These lapses fortunately do not take the form of mistranalations, but merely 
of unconscious imitations of French constructions. Thus no fewer than three times (pp. 53, 60 and 71) 
we find the English Relative Pronoun preceded by that redundant “and” which French idiom demands 
and English rejects. Similarly on p, 70, line 2, there is a preposition “to” which is needed in French but 
not allowed in English, and on p, 79 we find the verb “to prevent” followed first by “from” with the 
Verbal Noun and secondly by “to" with the Infinitive. On the plate opposite p. 56 occurs the strange 
phrase to “come at” (presumably arrieer d), and on p, 57 we find “signs of the life” for “signs of life.” 
“ Disembodied " is a better word than “disincarnated” (87), and the sun can hardly in English prose be 
described aa “the astral god” (67). On p, 33 “workshop® is misprinted “worship.” There are a few small 
lips in spelling: thus on p. 60 read © practised” and on p. 69“ paltriness.” “ Hypogeum” with diph- 
thong ce is surely indefensible, as also ia “Akenaten,” the Egyptian 4 being rendered kh in other namea 
in the bool, Bit these details would scarcely be worth mentioning except in so far as they may be useful 
to Mr, Dawson in case of a reprint. 





T. Exic Peet. 


Egyption Art. Introductory Studies. By Jean Carant ; translated by Wannen Ht, Dawsox. London, 1923. 

Although the science of Egyptology has existed for over « century the teacher has still the greatest 
difficulty in prescribing books for hia pupils, more especially for those who have not yet mastered French 
and German. Bresated has solved the problem on the historical side, but we still await a general manual 
on archasology, « tedious and difficult task of which Egyptologists one and all seem to fight shy, though 
Erman’s admirable Aegypten, especially in the new edition by Ranke, has filled many of the gapa 
Egyptian art, however, has until quite lately cried in vain for adequate treatment. Books which consist 
mainly of collections of actual examples of art exiat in numbers, but it was not until 1921 that Schaefer 
with his Agyptische Kunst raised the study of the subject toa new plane. Even he dealt only or chiefly 
with drawing, and Mr. Dawson was thus more than justified in thinking that Capart’s Lecons mur [art 
égyptien deserved translation into English. The present book contains only the introductory portion of 
the Zepons, The word introductory must, however, not be taken quite literally, for the book includes, in 
addition to much truly preliminary matter, a chapter on the first Pharaonic monuments, five chapters on 
architecture, and one on the conventiona of Egyptian drawing. There is obviously « lack of proportion 
hers which we hope Mr. Dawson will soon remedy by the translation of more of the Lepona. In the mean- 
time we are duly thankful for what he has given us. The text is marked by that scholarship, thought and 
common sense which are characteristic of all M. Capart’s work, The illustrations are excellently chosen 
and the more hackneyed views carefully avoided. Mr. Dawson has further provided for our comfort by 
refusing ain na fac ecaorea scree CODR plates, This in some cases involves having plates 
which are tore than half blank, an arrangement to which we take no exception, for the advantage gained 
is worth it. We do, however, think thad in wome of these cases it would have been better to bring down 
the picture to the middle of the page instead of leaving it stranded at the top with its title far away 
below it. Plates X and XXIX are striking instances of this. [f and when Mr. Dawson decides to give ua 
more of the Leona we hope he will consider the possibility of using collotypes instead of half-tones. They 
are now very little more expensive, they are ulways better, and the paper on which they are printed is 
far more durable. 

‘The translation does not read like a translation, which is merely to say that it is excellent, Mr. Daw- 
son has introduced an admirable book to the English-reading public, and he has done it in a manner 
worthy of it. 





T. Ente Peer. 
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RAMESSES I, from his temple at Abydos. 
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A HEAD OF KING RAMESSES IT FROM HIS TEMPLE 
AT ABYDOS 


With Plate XI 


Plate XI, which forms the frontispivee to this number, is a reproduction from a colour- 
sketch by Major Benton Fletcher. In 1912, when Major Fletcher was staying at the 
Society's camp at Abydos, a small chapel of Ramesses I was discovered by a native of 
the village of ‘Aribah el-Madfiinah im his garden. The walls of this chapel were adorned 
with reliefs very similar in style to those of the Seti temple close by, and not inferior to 
them in delicacy of finish. The director of the Society's excavations at once reported this 
discovery to the local Inspector of Antiquities, who indeed had already heard of it from 
another source. Despite all efforts on his part the Service des Antiquités decided not to 
interfere in the matter, and we at Abydos had the melancholy spectacle of seeing these 
priceless reliefs carelessly sawn from therr blocks, rudely packed in cases and removed hy 
camel to be sold to 4 dealer presumably in Cairo. 

Fate, however, partially relented, for most of the blocks fell some years later into the hands 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York, where they have received the patient and 
skilful treatment which that institution knows how to apply to sick antiquities. Since then 
they have been published in Mr. H. E. Winlock’s volume, called Bus-Reliefs from the 
Temple of Rameses I at Abydos (Metropolitan Museum of Art Papers, Vol. 1, Part 1), 

The sketch shown will be of interest to readers, since it was made by Major Fletcher 
in the chapel itself before the removal of the reliefs, and gives a very good idea of the 
beauty of the work in the origmal. It is taken from the scene shown in Winlock’'s Plate V, 
in which the king offers calves to Osiris, The block itself was, a short time ago, still in the 
possession of M, Kelekian in Paris. 
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AEMILIANUS THE “TYRANT” 
By J. GRAFTON MILNE 


THe miscellaneous collection of Roman generals, client kings, and other people of more 
or less eminence which is found in the Historia Augusta under the title of the Thirty 
Tyrants includes one man on whose career some light has been thrown by Egyptian pepyri 
which may give some eclne to the circumstances leading to his appearance in this connection. 

The aceount of Aemilianus given in the Historia Auguste is, briefly, to the effect that 
he was in command of Egypt and was compelled by an outbreak of rioting at Alexandria 
to assume the position of emperor for his own safety, He ruled with vigour, ocenjned the 
Thebaid and the whole of the country, and drove back the barbarian tribes. He was pre- 
paring an expedition against the Indians (i.e. presumably the Axumites of Abyssinia) when 
he was overthrown and captured by Theodotus, the general sent by Gallienus. 

Lucius Mussius Aemilianus and Aurelius Theodotus are both known as prefects of 
Egypt from papyri. The latest date for Aemilianus, who had first been vice-prefoct, but 
was prefect by 24 Sept. 258 (P. Oxy. 1201), is Sept./Oct. 259 (P, Ryl. 110): the only 
recorded date for Theodotus is 14 Ang. 262 (P. Strasb. 5). In view of the statements of 
the Historia Augusta, it may safely be coneluded that Theodotns was the immediate suc- 
cessor of Aemilianus: but the precise date at which the change was effected is left te 
within a period of three years (ef. Stem, Arch. Pup., v, 419, n, 1). 

This period however covers that during which twe other “ tyrants” were recoynised in 
Egypt. Macrionus and Quietus were proclaimed as emperors in Syria in the summer of 
260, and shortly afterwards were accepted by the Egyptians. The earliest recorded dating 
by them is on 20 Sept. 260, in a horoscope from Oxyrhynchus (P. Oxy. 1476): this date is 
expressed as in their first, year, which shows that they had not been recognised in Egypt 
before the provious 20 Aug. Nearly two months later the inhabitants of Oxyrhynchus 
seem still to have been doubtful as to the legitimacy of their title, sinee it was necessary 
for the strategos on 24 Nov, to issue an order requiring the local bankers to accept and 
exchange their coins, which it was reported had been refused (P. Oxy. 1411), A distribu- 
tion of corn in their names was announced at Hermopolis on 15 Feb, 261 (P, Lond. 955); 
which suggests that they were then firmly established in Middle Egypt. Bat nine days 
later an ostrakon at Thebes is dated by Valerian and Gallienus (WILcKEN, @. 0, 1474): 
and there arc no certain dates of Macrianus and ()utetus after this. The 2, in the 
British Museum of year 2 of Macrianns is, as pointed out by Laffranchi (Riv, Ital” 
Numism., 1907, 381), a tooled coin of Gallienus: and the entry in a Strasburg papyrus of 
a date in the second yeur is not a safe guide, as the whole of the dating of the group in 
which this occurs (P.Strasb. 6-8) is hopelessly confused ', 


' Alternatively it may be suggested that the date in the Strasburg papyrus—30 Oct. 261—is correct 
aceording to the seribe’s knowledge and belief, and that though Macrianus and Quictua had Jost hold an 
Alexandria and possibly on all Egypt before 29 Aug., the scribe in the Fayyim had not heard or realised the 
news. This is posrible—almost anything is possible with a Fayyiim scribe: but the eccentricity of the 


whole of his datings looks as if he had been trying to work out a chronological scheme of his own and rot 
into a complete muddle, 
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The numiamatic evidence, which was discussed in a paper on the coinage of the eighth 
year of Gallienus (Anc. Egypt, 1917, pt. 1v), is in general agreement with the conclusion 
suggested by the papyrus dates, A few coms of Valerian, Gallienus, and Salonina, linked 
in style with those of previous years, were issued from the Alexandrian mint at the 
beginning, presumably, of their year 8—i.e, Aug./Sept. 260, Other coins of Gallienus alone, 
dated in the same year, but in style resembling those of later years, are found, which pte- 
sumably belong to the end of this year. And intermediate between these two groups are 
the coins of Macrianus and Quietus, which are all dated in their first: year, 

The question arises, whether Aemilianus had any dealings with Macrianus and Quietus. 
Either he or Theodotus—more probably Aemilinnus—was in nominal command of Egypt 
during the few months when Macrianns and Quietus were officially regarded as ruling at 
Alexandrin and in Middle Egypt: what was the relation of the representative of Gallienus 
to the usurpers ? It would not have been unprecedented for a prefect to continue in office 
during and after a revolt from Rome: L., Mantennins Sabimus was prefect on 6 Mar, 18 
under Pertinax (3. G. U. 646), and still pretect under Severna on 21 Apr. 104 (1, G. 4, 
1062), though in the interval Pescennius Niger had been accepted as emperor in Egypt and 
had been crushed by Severus. But a more probable explanation may be suggested. 

Tt is worth noting that the dating on the Theban ostrakon mentioned above is by 
Valerian and Gallienus. Now in Lower and Middle Egypt datings by Valerian and 
Gallienus continue up to Sept. 260—but, after the break caused by the usurpation of 
Macrianus and Quietus, datings are by Gallienus alone. The fiet that the name of Valenan 
sccurs at Thebes on 24 Feb, 261 suggests that there had been no break in the recognition 
of Valerian and Gallienus there, and that Macrianus and Quietus had not extended their 
authority so far south’, And, asa matter of fact, no monuments or records of Macrianus 
and Quietus seem to haye been found above Koptos, from which place there 1s an tnserip- 
tion of Quietus (7, G. A. 1181). 

The special mention in the Historia Augusta of the activities of Aemilinnns in the 
Thebaid may give ground for supposing that he held out there for Gallienus against the 
representatives of Macrianus and Quietus, and from there finally reeovered Egypt for his 
master. As Macrianns and Quietus were first proclaimed in Syria, their authority over 
Egypt would probably spread through Pelusinm to the head of the Delta, and thence 
northwards to Alexandria and southwards throngh Middle Egypt: and it is consequently 
not surprising that though Gallienus was still recognised, and coins were struck for hin, at 
Alexandria after 29 Ang. 260, Macrianus and Quietus were recognised at Oxyrhynchus as 
eatlyas 20 Sept.*, And the recovery of the country for Call ienus probably followed the reverse 
course: if Hermopolis was feasting in honour of Macrianus and (oietus on 15 Feb. 261, rt 
is very unlikely that they could have been overthrown and the news of their overthrow have 
reached Thebes by 24 Feb., if the wave of recovery were proceeding southwards; if is more 


1} If the Roman officials in the Thebaid had been cut off from direct communication with the Mediter- 
ranean by the forces of Macrianus and Quietus on the Lower Nile, they would not have heard that 
Valerian had disappeared from the imperial power after his capture by the Persians, and so would con- 
tinue to join his name with that of Gallienus. 

? ‘The horoscope (P. Oxy, 1476) nny not have been written at Oxyrhynchus, though found there: but 
there ix a reasonable probability that it was. The next earliest dating for Macrinnus and Quietua is 25 
days later (P. Grenf. 1, 50): this is from the Fayyim, which would naturally get news from outside later 
than Oxyrhynchus, possibly by aa much as a week: a0 the margin of error in the argument is not wide. 
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probable that Hermopolis returned to its allegiance somewhat later, as Alexandria did 
before the end of the year. 

If, however, Aemilianus had been the loyal upholder of the cause of Gallienus in Egypt 
against the Syrian “tyrants,” how came he into the same category with them? That he was 
superseded and arrested by orders of Gallienus seems certain from the Hfistonia Auguata: 
but it may be doubted whether he ever laid claim to imperial power. It is significant that 
no coins of his are known—the one supposed to exiat in the British Museum is, as has been 
shown by Dattari, a tooled coin of Philip—and that no datings by his reign have been 
found: if he had regarded himself as emperor, and had ruled as vigorously and as long as 
the Historia Augusta suggests, it is almost certain that coins would have been struck and 
documents dated in hia name, There may have been grounds for the supersession of 
Aemilianus, and he may have been suspected of a design to seize the empire: but it is 
almost certain that he did not call himself emperor. 

After all, if he had saved Egypt for Gallienus and then been driven to revolt, he would 
only have been in the same position as others of his contemporaries, Odenathus of 
Palmyra, who had similarly upheld the cause of Rome in Syria against Macrianus anil 
Quietus, did not himself break away from the empire: but had it not been for his early 
death, he would probably have taken this step, since his widow and son very shortly after- 
wards claimed their independence. The most remarkable shifting of parts, however, was in 
Greece, where Piso went to take possession of the province on behalf of Macriannua: Valens, 
the governor appointed by Gallienus, revolted and set himself up as “tyrant”: and Piso 
therenpon took up the cause of Gallienus, The whole situation of the Roman empire 
during the seyenth decade of the third century was one of knleidoseopic changes, the 
meaning and purpose of which it is difficult to discover, So the degree to which the charge 
of disloyalty can be justly brought against Aemilianus may perhaps be left undetermined, 
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THE MOUSE IN EGYPTIAN AND LATER MEDICINE’ 
By WARREN BR. DAWSON, F.Z5, 


THE mouse is one of the most ancient medicines used by mankind, and,as the following 
paragraphs will show, it has been in continuous use from very early prehistoric times to the 
present day, How the mouse acquired its reputation is difficult to decide. There was a 
belief current in Pliny’s time, which also figures in the mediaeval Bestianes, that the mouse 
was a spontaneous product of the Nile mud after each inundation. It may have aequired 
on this account the virtue of a “Giver of Life,” a virtue which was aseribed to the Nile 
and to everything directly connected therewith or resulting from the inundation, The 
modern Egyptians, I am told, likewise believe in the spontaneous generation of mice from 
the Nile mud. I know of no text of the Pharaonie period expressing the lea, but the 
account of Pliny, obviously coloured with Egyptian ideas a4 was so much else in his book, 
is worth quoting (Lib. 1x, cap. 84): 

© Verum omnibus his fidem Nili inundatio affert, omnia excedente miraculo: quippe 
detegente eo musenli reperiuntur inchoato opere gonitalis aquae terraeque; jam parte 
corporis viventes, novissima effigie etiamnum terrena,” 

Plutarch (Siymposiaes V, 10) im accounting for the divine origin of salt suggests that 
this divinity may have arisen because the mineral preserves bodies from decay after the 
soul has taken flight, and because mice conceive by merely licking salt, Here then we 
have the foundation of a belief in the virtue of the mouse derived from its conpection 
with salt, which was likewise, to primitive man, a “Giver of Life," Belief in the spon- 
taneous generation of the mouse survived for many centuries, and turns up again and again, 
e7, in Basil's Homilies (829-379 A.n.). 

Many of the materia medica used by the ancients are of so bizarre a nature that doubts 
are often entertained as to whether they were ever actually used, in spite of the written 
prescriptions containing them, In the ease of the mouse we have the most striking evidence 
that it was medicinally employed. In 1901 Prof. Reisner carried out excavations at Nagt 
ed-Dér in Upper Egypt, in the course of which he found many human bodies belonging 
to the earliest pre-dynastie period, The conditions under which these bodies had been 
buried, in direct contact with the hot, dry, desert sand, have handed them down to us 
absolutely intact with the soft parts completely preserved—the skin, the hair, the muscles, 
the nerves and the viscera. From the alimentary canals and intestines of these bodies food- 
materials were recovered by Prof, Elliot Smith, who handed them on for examination to 
Prof, Netolitzky’, In his book The Ancient Eayptians (2nd ed, 1923, 50) Prof. Elliot 
Smith makes the following remarks : 

“'The occasional presence of the remains of mice in the alimentary canals of children, 
under circumstances which prove that the small rodent had been eaten after being skinned, 

! A paper read before the Royal Society of Medicine (Historical Section) on Deo. 19th, 1923. 


* His report: is published in the Zeitachri/t fir Untersuchung der Nakrunga- und Genwsrmitiel, <x1, 
G07, 1011, Part 10. 
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is a discovery of very great interest, for Dr. Netolitzky informs me that the body of a mouse 
was the last resort of medical practitioners in the East several millennia later as a remedy 
for children tn extremis, as it still is in Europe.” 

Here we have well attested evidence of the medicinal use of the mouse in Egypt at a 
period which, at the lowest possible computation, is six thousand years ago, and as it is still 
commen in England and in other parts of Europe to use the mouse as a medicine for 
children, it eceurred to me to hunt ont such references aa I could find in early moddical 
literature which might throw light on mouse-medicine in the interval whieh divides these 
widely separated periods, 

In the Egyptian medical papyri the monse oceurs only three times. In the Ebers 
Papyrus! it figures in a preseription for some kind of rheumatoid trouble “to relax stiffness.” 
Here equal parts of the fat of the pig, the monse, the snake and the cat are to be mixed 
together and bandaged on to the affected part. In an unpublished papyrus of earlier date 
the fat of the mouse is nsed for a similar purpose, mixed with that of the lion, hippopota- 
mus, crocodile, ass and other animals, and with olive oil to be used as an ointment daily 
until the patient is well® In the Hearst Medical Papyrus?, amongst a number of recipes for 
the hair, the following oceurs: “Cooked mouse put in fat until it is rotten : do likewise” 
(ie, anoint the hair with it), 

A more interesting mention of the mouse is to be found in a magical pPapyrns at Berlin* 
which contains a number of spells for the protection of mothers and children, Amongst these 
spells is an incantation to drive away sesmai (some infantile tilment) which ends with these 
words: “ Make this child, or his mother, eat a cooked mouse. Put the bones upon his neck, 
bound with a string in which seven knots have been tied.” This Instance 1s the earliest 
written mention of the mouse as a medicine for children. It dates from about 1500 nc. 

Dioacorides (Lib. 1, cap. 74) says, “It is well known that mice which run about 
houses can be very usefully eut up and applied to scorpion stings, If children eat them 
roasted it helps to stop dribbling at the mouth.” Perhaps the unknown word sesmi in the 
Berlin papyrus means dribbling, The Algerian physician ‘Abd er-Razzak who lived at the 
end of the 17th century, evidently borrowed direetly from Dioscorides when he wrote 
“grilled and eaten, it [se, the mouse] stops dribbling of saliva in children... Roasted alive 
and placed upon the sting of a seorpion, it cures it, Applied similarly to splinters and 
thorns, it draws them out*,” 

When we examine Pliny’s Natural flistory we find it literally swarhing with mice, 
The mouse, or parts of it, or its blood or dung appear again and again. Thus mice eut open 
and applied are effective against serpent bites (Book XXIX, cap, 25) and scorpion-stings 
(xxix, 29). The ashes of the head of a mouse, the tail of a mouse, or a mouse entire, is a 
eure for alopecia (xxIx,34), For uleerations of the head produced by the use of eantharides, 
apply the head, gall, and dung of mice with hellebore and pepper (XXIXx, 34), The ashes of 
a mouse muxed with honey cure ear-ache (Xx1X, 39), or, rabbed on the teeth, sweeten the 


1 85, 6, 
* Tam indebted to Dr. Alan Gardiner for this information. 
* 10, 10-11, 

* sete No, 3027. Published by Erman: Zawherspritche fir Mutive wd Avid. DLerlin 1001. 


* Kachef er-Rowmeiz (The Revelation of Enigmas), It waa tranélated into F 1 Pea 
1A74. | used into French hy Leclerc, Paria 
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breath (xxx, 9). Lang affections are cured by mice, and especially African mice, flayed, 
cooked in oil and salt and eaten. This preparation is good also for suppuration of pus or 
blood (xxx, 14), Cut-open mice are good for gout (Xxx, 25), and for warts of all kinds the 
blood of a mouse, or the mouse itself cut open, is to be used (xxx, 23). To draw out 
foreign matter, such as thorns, from the flesh, apply s mouse cut open (xxx, 42). To cure 
children who cannot hold their water, nnke them eat cooked mice (xxx, 47). The examples 
are selected from amongst many. 

Galen, who was well aware of such uses of the mouse, condemns them im one of his 
books as superstitious, whilst in another he recommends them’. 

Marcellus (De Medicumentis, 4th cent, A.D.) employs the mouse and other ingredients 
much in the manner of Pliny*. 

In the Syriac Book of Medicines published by Budge*, we have a strange medley in 
which ancient Egyptian, Greek and other influences are manifest. The mouse seldom 
occurs, however. Its dung, mixed with other ingredients, is used for scabies (op. ett., 695) 
and is used as an external application to assist urination (p, 651). 

A Coptic medical papyrus of the 9-10th cent. 4.p, has an interesting preseription for 
“ gleers which creep, and remain open. Wax | ounce, santal 2 oz; unsalted pig-lard 1 oz. ; 
deeoction of cut-open mouse 1 oz, Cook them together and use them for ulcers” The 
Arabic physician [bn el-Bétar (died 1248 a.p.) refors to the mouse in terms very similar to 
those of Dioscorides*, Unfortunately I have lacked facilities for searching the works of the 
mediaeval writers on medicine. In the Collectio Salernitana references to the mouse exist, 
but I have not had an opportunity of hunting them up. Dr. Rendel Harris quotes an 
extract from a manuscript book in his possession dated 1692 which is interesting in this 
connection": 

“Fry'd mice are very good to eat, And mice flea’d and dry'd lo powder, and the powder 
mixt with sugar-candy is very good for chinn-cough. You must flea the mice when you 
fry them. These I know to be good.” 

In Culpeper’s Pharmacopara Londinensis? it is stated that “a flead mouse dried and 
beaten into pouder and given at a time helps such as cannot hold their water, or have a 
Diabetes if you do the like for three days together,” and a century later in the Pharmacopana 
Universalis of Dr, R. James, M.D!, we find the mouse onee more in use for nearly all the 
varied purposes to which it has been applied in the ancient writers already quoted. The 
author states (p. 849)," The whole Animal, and its Dung are used in Medicine, The Mouse, 
cut up alive, and applied, draws out Splinters, Darts, and Arrows, and cures the Bites of 
Scorpions, extracting the Poison. The Ashes cure the involuntary or nocturnal Flux of the 
Urine. The Dung purges infants by stool, is used in Clysters, cures an Alopecia, abstergus 
Scurf from the Head, diminishes Stones in the Kidneys, or Bladder, and removes a Condy- 
lome, Verruca, Ficus, Marisca, and the Tumors affecting the Anus.” 


i Tuoaxnike, Magic and Experimental Science, 1, 1923, 166 and 175, 
+ THORNDIKE, op. cit., 557. 

4 3 vols,, Oxford, 1913, 

4 CHasamat, Un papyrus medical copte, Cairo, 1921, 207, 

6 Lecimne, Votices ef extraits des manuserits, 1. xxvi, 17. Paris, 1875, 
t The Aseeat of Olympus, 53. 

? Sixth edition, 165%, 46. 

= Second odition, London, 1762. 
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To-day the mouse is chiefly used for children. I have found instances all over England 
and Wales, It is usually flayed, fried or boiled or made into a pie, and is given to children 
for incontinence of the bladder, for dribbling, and for whooping-cough. 

The above illustrations (which might be increased almost indefinitely) however much 
they differ have many points in common. It will be noted for instance that in nearly every 
ease the monse must be skinned or cooked for internal use, and split-open for external 
application. The mouse when we first meet it is a child’s medicme, and when a Lancashire 
mother administers o mouse to her ailing baby to-day, she is doing what the prehistoric 
mothers by the banks of the Nile did for their infants six thousand years ago. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE EXODUS: AN ANSWER 
TO PROFESSOR NAVILLE AND OTHERS 


By ALAN H. GARDINER 


By the kindness of the Editor I am given an opportunity of replying to Professor Naville’ 
without delay, and I welcome the occasion thus offered to review the statements of some 
other critics, Incidentally, I have a few scraps of new evidence to put forward. By way of 
preface, let me protest my innocence of any claim to have said the last word on the difheult 
topographical problems here involved; the exact site of Pi-Ra‘messe has still to be found, 
and more satisfactory testimony is required on almost every point. But I do claim to have 
brought the discussion of these matters into a new phase, and to have destroyed or at least 
rendered extremely improbable certain hypotheses hitherto regarded as certainties. Tt is 
diseoncerting to find my arguments partly ignored and partly misrepresented by my 
opponents; is it too much to ask to be carefully read ? 

~ Professor Naville starts with a misrepresentation of my position with regard to the 
Exodua which no doubt is unintentional, but which is none the less crass for that reason. 
He attributes to me the statement, quoted in inverted commas, that “all the story of the 
Exodus ought to be regarded as no less mythical than the details of creation as recorded in 
Genesis.” On reading this, I asked myself with astonishment whether, in a moment of 
aberration, I could conceivably have committed myself to so rash an assertion, Reference 
to my article in the Recueil Champollion showed, to my relief, that my supposed words “all 
the story of the Exodus” are Professor Naville’s own invention, Since my original article 
is likely to be inaceessible to many readers of the Journal, I will quote the entire passage ; 
“Ti does not enter into my plan to elaborate the case for or against the historicity of the 
Exodus, but it will conduce to clearness if I outline the opinions which I hold upon the 
subject. That Israc] was in Egypt under one form or another no historian could possibly 
doubt; a legend of such tenncity representing the early fortunes of a people under so 
unfavourable an aspect could not have arisen save as a reflexion, however much distorted, 
of real occurrences. But the Hyksos invasion and the subsequent expulsion of the Hyksos 
afford quite sufficient basis for the origination of the legend. Nor would it make the 
slightest difference to this assertion should tt be proved that the Hyksos were racially 
quite unrelated to the Israelites, for nations inherit with all possible ease the traditions of 
the lands which in course of time they come to occupy, Would it not, indeed, be strange 
if the whole episode of the Hyksos had left no trace in Hebrew legend? When, further, 
it is taken into consideration that the date of Joseph, according to any reasonable compu- 
tation, falls within the Hyksos period, surely little doubt can be entertained but that the 
fortunes of the Shepherd kings are somehow imaged in the Exodus story. But the mention 
of the town of Raamses-Rameses introduces an ingredient of later date, and it is not 
impossible that, as the quotations from Manetho and Chaeremon in Josephus suggest, some 
further events at the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty may have become blended with 

' See Journal, x, 18-30, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x 12 





the memory of the Hyksos. Illustrative material indicating the kind of relations existing 
between Egypt and the Bedawin tribes on its borders is found in the papyri, for example in 
Anastasi VI. But not a vestige of evidence points to any serious ocenpation of Egyptian 
territory such as could have resulted in a drama resembling that enacted in the book of 
Exodus, Until there emerges evidence of a character wholly different from that already 
available, 1 submit that the details of the story onght to be regarded as no less mythical 
than the details of the creation os recorded in Genesis, At all events our first task must 
be to attempt to interpret those details on the supposition that they are legend,” 

So far, then, from maintaining that “all the story of the Exodus" is mythical, I had 
most clearly and explicitly affirmed my conviction that tho story, as a whole, reflects a 
definite historical event, namely the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt. This, I must add, 
was no new hypothesis, since it had already been ably advocated by Dr. H. R. Hall in his 
Ancient History of the Near Kast (1st ed., pp. 408-9). To maintain that a story is false in 
its entirety and to declare the details to be legendary are obviously two very different 
things, and Professor Naville does me a wrong in neglecting the difference, I am ready to 
admit, however, that if I had merely assumed the details of the Exodus story to be 
legendary, and had left the matter there, I should have laid myself open to fair criticism. 
But such was not the case; the method purswed in my article was a perfectly sound one, 
Asking the reader to concede that the details of the story might be legendary, I surveyed 
the topographical movements which it records in their énsemble and then sought to 
demonstrate, point by point, that this ensemble is utterly at variance with the actual 
physical facts. In other words, what I did was to state my conclusion first and then to 
prove 1b afterwards, a very ordinary dialectical expedient. 

Before passing on to details, I will allude briefly to a recent discovery which appears to 
me to strengthen the case against an Exodus of the traditional kind, Dr. Fisher's excavations 
at Beisi the ancient Bethshean, between Jezreel and the Jordan, have brought to light 
an Egyptian fortress with stelae of Sethos I and Ramesses II, and what is still more 
important, a statue of Ramesses IT. To quote Dr. Fisher's own words!, “this group of dated 
records found i situ is sufficient proof that the town had remained in Keyptian hands 
practically from 1515 to 1167 Bc." Now the traditional Exodus story would seem to rake 
but little sense except on the supposition that the Keyptian control in Palestine after the 
Akhenaten period was, at the best, relaxed and discontinuons, Systematic excavations ate 
beginning to show, on the contrary, that the Ramessides still retained a firm hold on the 
promised land, Under these circumstances, the Israelites in fleeing from Egypt would have 
been merely jumping out of the frying pan into the fire. However, a friend to whom I 
submitted this objection replied: “Quite so, and that is why the Israelites made for Sa! 
rather than for the promised land itself!” | 





1. The question of Rameses. 


I have no quarrel with Professor Naville for omitting to disenss the remainder of 
my article in the Heeued Champollon, since the corner-stone upon which its argument 18 
built up is my contention, disputed by him, that the Biblical Rameses was the residence. 
city of the Pharaohs at or near Pelusium. In opposition to that contention Professor Navill 
declares (1) that the Rameses of the Old Testament is Toll er-Retabah in the Wadi 


' The Museum Journal (Philadelphia 1923), p. 236. 
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Tamilat and (2) that the greater city of Rameses (Pi-Rafmesse) was situated, not in the 
neighbourhood of Pelusium, but at the well-known frontier town of # =) = Kantarah, 


Let us examine these two contentions in turn, (1) Professor Naville pays no attention to 
my demonstration (Journal, v, 262-6) that the Hebrew text provides little or no evidence 
in favour of a city of Rameses in the Wadi Tiimilit, so that, failing archaeological evidence 
to the contrary, the existence of such a city is pure eonjecture; he and my other critics fail 
also to answer my questions as to how, on the supposition that Moses and the Israelites 
were separated off in the Wadi Timilat, Moses could have risen up early in the morning 
to stand before Pharach, or hia cradle have been found by Pharaoh's daughter among 
the flags of the river. To convey any clear picture to the mind, the Biblical narrative must 
in many passages presuppose that Moses and his followers were resident in the actual 
capital-city of the Pharaohs, ao that it naturally became the starting-point of the Exodus. 
But waiving this important point, is there any serious evidence that Tell er-Retabah was 
ever called Rameses, or was a royal residence at all? Certainly the stela of Ramesses I, on 
which Professor Naville comments so lengthily (pp. 20-1), proves nothing of the kind, The 
crucial passage’ ends with the epithet bd m dmiw hr rw fr df, which I had connected with 
the foregoing references to the land of the Shosu and had rendered “building in (their) 
cities in his (own) name for ever.” Professor Naville may possibly be right in rejecting the 
connection with the Shosu which I had surmised*, but his own translation “ building cities 
in his name for ever” overlooks the preposition m “in” and is therefore quite impossible ; 
whether the cities referred to were Shosu-cities or not, all that the epithet states 1s that 
the Pharaoh erected buildings in them hearing his own name, and consequently the 
deduction that Er-Retibah was named after Ramesses I is altogether beside the mark. 

A more plausible argument in favour of Er-Retibah beimg a royal residence is advanced 
by Mr. Harold M. Wiener in his courteously worded and thoughtful criticism of my views 
published in Ancient Egypt, 1923, pp. 75-7. This ts the passage from Pap. Anastasi V 
(19, 6-20, 2) translated by me Journal, vi, 109, which begins as follows:—"J was 
despatched from the Courts of the Royal Palace on the ninth day of the third month of 
summer, at eventide, in quest of those two servants. [ reached the enclosure-wall af Theku 
(ie. Tell el-Maskhitah) on the tenth day of the third month of summer; they told me that 
they had said in the south that they (the slaves) had passed on the tenth day of the third 
month of summer, And [when I) reached the fortress (scil. of Theku) they told me that the 
groom (7) had come from the desert [to say] that they had passed the north wall of the Migdot 
of Sety-Meneptah-is-beloved-like-Seth.” Mr. Wiener, believing me to hold that “the Courts 
of the Royal Palace” must refer to the Pi-Rafmesse at or near Pelusium, first refuses to 
accept my identification of the migdol here mentioned with that which lies on the great, 
military road to Asia (Tell el-Hér?), since the détowr from Pelusium to Tell el-Hér via 
Maskhi{jah is obviously an absurdity. He then continues:—“ While a portion of the 
document is obacure, certain inferences can be drawn from the parts of it that are clear: 

| Professor Naville’s criticisms of my translation are mostly mistaken. It is true that fi’ means “ to 
capture” “take as plunder” rather than “to plunder,” but since dmi “town” often occurs as its object, 
there is no reason for emending “capturing their hills” into “capturing their troopa”—hills can be captured 
aseasily as towns. If Arsen means “their faces" rather than “upon them” we obtain the absurd translation 
“slaying their faces” ; em? dren cannot mean “cutting off their heads,” 

® ‘There is some force in Prof. Naville's argument that the Shosu were Bediwin and had no cities, But 
the reference may be to such borderline places as Raphis and Gaza, 
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(1) There was a royal palace situate at the distance of only one stage from Maskhitah, for 
the narrator arrived at the latter on the morrow of leaving the palace. (2) Persons seeking 
to go from that palace to a point beyond the Egyptian frontier would pass through or near 
Maskhitah in, at any rate, some cases.......I[tis thus certain that there were at least two 
royal residences in the Eastern Delta. Retabah lies at the exact spot that would best suit 
this document,” This reasoning is sensible, on the whole, though an official who succeeded 
only in getting from Retibah to the outskirts of Maskhfitah in a day, or even half a day, 
would have but little chance of catching a couple of run-away slaves—the distaner is 
a short nine miles! But the passage is full of difficulties, and 1 for one should he unwilling 
base any important conclusion upon it, The fact that this passage was not included by 
me im my treatise on the towns of Ramesses shows that I never thought of identifying 
“the Courts of the Royal Palace" with the residence-city of Pi-Rafmesse, On the contrary, 
Thad vaguely in mind either Heliopolis or Memphis, though both of these are too far from 
Maskhitah for a single day's journey, But the dates given in the papyrus are very 
suspicions: if the pursuing official really reached Maskhiitah on the tenth, there must 
stirely be something wrong with the further statement “ they told me that they had said in 
the south that they (the slaves) had passed on the tenth?” One expects either that the 
writer should say in the latter case “ carlier on the same day,” or that the first date should 
be « date posterior to the tenth, eg. either the eleventh or twelfth. Do not let us forget 
that we are dealing here with a schoolboy’s exercise which has some very patent and 
indisputable corruptions®. Again, even supposing that Retibah eould he proved to have 
been an occasional royal residence—the evidence for this js exceedingly meagre—there is 
nothing whatsoever to indicate that it was ever called Rameses. To support the view that 
there was a Rameses in the Widi Tamilat hypothesis has to be built upon hypothesis 

(2) To turn now to Professor Naville's second thesis, namely that the residence-city 
of Pi-Ramesse was situated at Kantarah, not, as | had sought to prove, at or near Pelusium. 
Curiously enough, Professor Naville accepts without demur my conjecture (for it is not 
much more) that the Raimesside residence-city was built, on the site of the Hylksns strong- 
hold of Avaris. In both these points he is in agreement with M. Clédat, whose Views, 
accordingly, 1 shall eriticize at the same time, M. Clédat has the inestimable ailvantage, 
denied to myself, of knowing intimately the sites about which he writes; all the more 
regrettable, in my opimon, is the injudicious use which he makes of the ancient sources, 

It will simplify matters if we dispose of the question of Avaris first of all In my 
detailed discussion of this question (Journal, m1, 49-101) IT concluded from the rather 
dlender evidence “ that Avaris lay quite close to the caravan-route to Syria, which is Sow 
known to have started somewhere near Kantarah: and there are reasons which urge us to 
seek it as far north as possible, and as nearly as possible on the fringe of the desert, 

' Br. Wiener does not observe that his argument about “ the Courts of the Roy ” desteges hi 
rare about hrebirinsgat i a royal ee ae Retibah, aa he fakes 3 Pema sc 
pareaegecn besten qeermiah kt Secans no good reason why the migdot should hot he 

* The numeral is partly destroyed, but ite tail shows 10 to be the only possibility ; 
excluded by the context. 

4 Eg, sdf for maf in 19,8: tudy for tab in 20, 1; mi at the end of 20, 1, 

* On the door-jamb quoted by Mr, Wiener p. 77 is a title an tly rend , 4 ry Sarre 
of the Residency in Sucooth." The tithe in eet: im bap rages oie Z aibaeead Pi 
translation “ Residency,” if at least this means “ Royal Residency.” | 


20 of course is 
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ie. anywhere between Kantarah and Pelusium.” In my later article dealing with Pi-Rafmesse 
I fixed the site of that city, on the strength of various kinds of evidence, either at or near 
Pelnsium, and reinforced this argument, by pointing out that, on the one hand, Josephus 
and his sources display a strong tendency to confound Avaris and Pelusium with one 
anither, and that, on the other hand, Sétekh was one of the principal gods of Pi-Ra‘messe 
just as he was the principal deity of Avaris, suggesting an identity of Pi-RaCmesse and 
Avaris. I repeat, however, thal this proposed identifieation is little more than conjecture. 
In his article on the site of Avaris (.Recwerl Champollion, pp. 185-201) M. Clédat states 
that the Stela of the Year 400 would alone suffice to prove the identity of Avaris and 
Kantarah-Selé. His argumentation is very obscure, for the famous stela in question does 
not mention Avaris at all, Presumably M. Clédat conjectures that the Sétekh of whom the 
vizier Sety was high-priest was the Sétekh of Avaris. To me also this appears probable, but 
all that the stela itself indicates (in the scene at top) is that the Setekh in question was the 
“Soétekh of Ramesses,” ie. in all likelihood (see Journal, v, 254) the Sétekh of Pi-Ratmesse. 
No doubt we may use the stela of Year 400 for purposes of corroboration, but as the 
starting-point of a demonstration concerning either Pi-Rafmesse or Avaris it affords but a 
very precarious foothold. Let us suppose for a moment, however, that the vizier Sety wero 
explicitly deseribed on the stela as high-priest of Séetekh of Avaris. Would the stela even 
in that case prove, or even hint, that Avaris was sttuated at Thel-Kantarah ? Assuresl|y 
not, for the vizier was a very high functionary whose offices must have extended over a 
wide-spread area; there is no reason whatsoever for assuming that Sety was “high-priest of 
Sétekh” in the same place where he was “overseer of the fortress of Thel,” On the contrary, 
we have good grounds for thinking that Sétekh was never worshipped at Thel-Kantarah at 
all, the god of that place being Horus of Mesen', 

The only other serious argument which M. Clédat adduces is the well-known passage 
about the siege of Avaris in the biography of Ahmose of El-Kab. M. Clédat ignores the 
translation of this passage given by Mr. Gunn and myself in Journal, v, 49, as well as the 
admirable note on the subject previously published by Professor Schiifer in the Seitechrift 
(42,136). Hence he wrongly emends # Amt rst n dmi pn into @ nlwt (@) rat, ete, ani 
misses the meaning of i? wit p? dmi lower down, Anyhow, the passage is far too vague to 
be used for topographical purposes. I am glad to have the opportunity of acknowledging 
M. Clédat’s correction of the position of Pelusium as marked on my map; he informs us 
that Pelusium lies to the right, not to the left, of the river-mouth, and this agrees, be it 
noted, with what Josephus expressly states in reference to Avaris; the mistake was duc tw 
my giving insufficient instructions to the mapmaker, But whatever the position of the 
river in relation to Pelusium, my theory of the location of Avaris is barely affected hy 
the data of the ography of Alimose, for 1am not committed to the view that Avaris was 
actually at Pelusium, but only that it was either at or near that city (sec Journal, v, 254: 
270). It may well prove true that, as M. Clédat (p. 199; also Bull, de U Inst. frane. 22, 170-1) 
and M. Naville affirm, Pelusium became an important city only in Greek times, and in this 
case both Pi-Rafmesse and Avaris will have to be sought a little further up the Bubastite 
branch. But to state, as my opponents do, that Avaris is not Pelusium because Pelusiny 
did not exist at the time of the Hyksos is simply begging the question. The Greek authors 


! The pyramidion of Kantarah, dedicated to Horus of Mesen, has recently been published in axtenao 
(Annales, 23, 170-82); the only other deity to whom it gives any prominence is Buto of Nebesheh (Tut), 
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quoted by M. Clédat are indifferent authorities and Herodotus, m, 154, which both he and 
Professor Naville cite, says nothing about Pelusinum at all! 

By « happy chance I am now able to make known for the first time an important piece 
of evidence bearing npon the position of Avaris. Last winter I purchased at Thebes a large 
limestone ostracon inseribed on both sides in a bold literary hand, containing a model letter 
purporting to be sent by the “royal seribe,..Pinehas who is in the north (Cmbty) to Hori,” 
an official of “[the house of] Amin in the southern city"; the date is probably early 
Ramesside, The letter evidently deals with the property belonging to Amiin in the Delta, 


ail the substantial part of the document begins as follows: oy Jar are oo 


: SUAS Milena (3) | an {ca pee \ = MP b = oe S 
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of Amin which is here wider my authority in the North, starting from the gate [of'..., as far 
as] the end of the Delta, in the three streams (namely) in the Great River, [in.........and] in 
the stream of Avaria,” The importance of this passage will escape no one; it clearly implies 
that there were in the Delta three maim branches of the Nile, in reference to which the 
location of the property of Amun could aptly be described, This agrees well with the data 
of the great Harris papyrus, on the one hand, and of the Ramesseum wine-jar sealings, on 
the other; the latter have recently been re-studied by Professor Spiegelberg in a valuable 
article (Zettechr. (dg. Spr. 58, 25-36), where fresh references will be found for tiny of the 
topographical names here interesting us. It is a pity that the ostracon should be broken 
just in such a way as to deprive us of the name of the second of the three Nile-branches. 
The first ts “ the (rreat Aiver,” in all probability the westernmost channel (Journal, ¥, 130) ; 
“the Waters of Averis” are evidently the easternmost channel, elsewhere known a4 “the 
Waters of Pré=" Now it is surely certain that “the Waters of Averis” would not be so 
called unless Avaris was situated actually upon them, of. the Greek terms “the Bubastite 
river” and “the Pelusiac mouth,” This disposes once and for all of the theory that Avaris 
is to be looked for at Thel-Kantarah, which has never been situated on the Nile? To stim 
up, the position of Avaris 1s conditioned, so far as I can see, by the following three facts; 
(1) it was on the easternmost branch of the Nile, (2) it belonged to the Sethroite or 
northernmost nome, and (4) it was on the edge of the desert (sec the determinat 
to the east of the Nile. These facts in conjunction with one another point to Pelusium or 
its neighbourhood. Let it be remembered that my theory does not necessinly cling to the 
actual site of Pelustum itself, but merely states that Avaris is to be looked for in that direction, 
If Pelusium itself proves to be the site, so much the better; if not, so much the worse, 
The localization of Pi-Ra‘messe, to which we must now turn, is a related question, but, 
one that cannot simply be interchanged with the question of Avaris, In other words, I am 


Ive pq) 


! To my references must be added a pre-Akhonaten stela at Avi 
of the Great River; published Mee. de Trar. 32, Li, 

* See M. Cledat's article Mull, de Flnat. frone., 17,107. In the acco panying sketch-map {PlL-1) the 
canal of Thel is marked as separating from the Pelusise branch a little weat of Daphnas. | 


Sion commemorating o mnayor (hi ty-€) 
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in entire disagreement with Professor Naville’s statement (p, 21) that “since the city of 
Ramesses and Avaris are at the same place, what is said of one may refer to the other.” 
We must guard agninst treating a conclusion as a premiss, though, if a conclusion proves 
satisfactory, no doubt it reinforces the validity of the premisses, I have but littl new 
evidence to bring forward ; Professor Spiegelberg quotes a jar-sealing at Karlsruhe which 
mentions wine from “the great wneyerd of Ra‘messe-mi-Amiin which is to the west of 
Pi-Ratmesse-mi-Amia " and there is also a reference to Pi-Rafmesse on the great stela of 
the 9th year of Ramesses IT recently found by Dr. Fisher at Betsiin. Since erroneous 
statements have appeared in the daily press as to the last-named document, I quote from 
the copy made by Dr. Albnght and Mr. Rowe, to whom I am deeply mdebted for 
permission to use it; their readings have been compared with the photograph sent to me by 
Dr. Fisher himself, Among the laudatory epithets applied to Ramesses I are the following: 


Ci amen rd h Ng: oars" bt mE Na 


Mr IK OO ona Ss YT 


“he causes the Asiatics to retreat, pacifying the fighting which had arisen among everyone ; 
those who desire, they come to lam all together bowing down at his castle of life and 
prosperity, namely Pi- Ra mesee-Great-of- Victories,” 

As regards the localization of Pi-Rafmesse neither Professor Naville nor M. Clédat 
adduces any serious argument in opposition to my own, contenting themselves with first 
affirming the identity of Pi-Ramesse and Avaris, and then attempting to show that Avaris 
was situated at Kantarah. Professor Naville writes (p. 25): “sinee the city of Ramesses 
or the fortress of Ramesses had been the starting-point for campaigns in Palestine, it is 
impossible that it should have been Pelusinm.” For my part I know of no evidence that 
Pi-Ratmesse ever waa the starting-point of Egyptian campaigns; Ramesses II, in his cam- 
paign against the Hittites, started from Thel-Kantarah (J/owrnal, v, 179), and Professor 
Naville’s contention is hardly proved by the epithets “the marshalling place of thy cavalry, 
the rallying-point af thy soldiers” applied to Pi-Rafmesse (Journal, ¥, 187). Tt is only by 
begging the question that Professor Naville can connect “ the fortress of Ra°messe-mi-A miin 
which te in Thel" (Anast., Vv, 24-7) with the*residence-city of Pi-Rafinesse. The only 
argument used by M. Clédat which directly affects Pi-Rafmesse is his identifieation of 
Si- Hr * the Waters of Horus,” the Biblical Shihor, with Lake Balah. In support of this he 
quotes his article in Bulletin de (Jnstitut frang., 18, 169-73, where I fail to find any 
tangible evidence m favour of his hypothesis. Indeed, he omits all reference to the two 
passages in the Old Testament which most convincingly show that the Biblical Shihdr was 
a name for the easternmost branch of the Nile, namely Isaiah xxiii, 3 and Jeremiah ii, 18, 
Thus, since the Egyptian Si-r is undoubtedly the same as the Biblical Shihor and, 
further, is inseparably associated with Pi-Ratmesse, we are inevitably compelled to look for 
Pi-Rafmesse on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. M. Cledat does, indeed, urge that Si-Hr 
cannot have been flowing water, since it produced both salt and reeds (see Journal, v, 251); 
but, on the other hand, we possess both an Egyptian and a Biblical passage (op. ci. 251 9) 
to prove that the water of Si-Hr= Shihér was drunk, Possibly there were stagnant. pools 
and swamps in the neighbourhood of Shihor which will account for the reeds and the salt. 

That Pi-Rafmesse Was not identical with Thel-Kantarah is indicated, again, by Professor 
Spiegel berg's winejir sealings, which frequently mention the latter place; at a moment 
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when Pi-Ratmesse was at the height of its glory, surely the old name Thel would have 
been suppressed in favour of the name Pi-Ra¢mease if both referred to the same site. 
Furthermore, it has been noted that Horus of Mesen was the god of Thel; that god 18 nat 
found among the deities of Pi-Ratmesse. But the decisive reason for disassociating Thel 
“tl Pi-Rafmesse is that both are mentioned separately in the Golénischeff glossary, where 
the names are not even next one another (Journal, ¥, 198)! | 

The view that the residence-city of Pi-Ratmesse is ta be sought at or near Pelusium 
becomes, in my view, more and more incontestable, Like Avaris, if was on the Nile and 
near the desert, and the epithet “the harbourage of thy ships’ troops,” together with the 
(eseriptive phrase “its ships fare forth, and return to port” (Journal, v, 187), suggests 
that it was nenr the sea. For absolute proof, however, we must await farther evidence. 
One argument used by me I have to retract, namely my contention (Jowrnal, v, 255) 
that mepemorn, the Coptic name of Pelusium, is derived from Pr-Tinn “the house of 
Amon." The real origin of the Coptic name (however it may have to be explained) turns 
ont to be | <>, Ptr, for Pelusinm is thus rendered in the hieroglyphic 
portion of a yery important trilingual inscription recently found at Tell el-Maskhitah - 
Tam indebted to M. Gauthier, who is to publish the inseription, for this information, 


Uniler this head I confess myself corrected by Professor Naville upon two points. 
I was wrong in stating that the Septuagint regarded Gesem (Goshen) as a town, not asa 
land; in Genesis xlvi, 28-9 Goshen of the Hebrew text js represented by Heroonpolis in 
the Greek, bnt this is substitution, not identification ; and Professor Naville rightly points 
out that wherever leoew occurs in the Septuagint it is preceded by the word yj. Again, 
to have stated as I did that if the name Goshen is Semitic, its 2 would have to be rendered 
m Egyptian by cxo # is too sweeping a statement, for several instances are known 
(ey. ‘Ashtoreth) where Hebrow t appears in. Egyptian as —— or l #". For the rest, however, 
I do not think that Professor Naville makes out a good case for 5 es being the 
Egyptian equivalent of Goshen, Even if the form % be actually the original reading in the 
Dendereh inseription, I donbt if this would be sufficient evidence to warrant the reading 
Gemé in view of the connection with Sopd both of the Semt-apron and of the land of Semt. 
On the topographical side, I can only repeat that to put forward an unusual name of the 
town of Saft el-Hennah as the presumptive origin of the name Goshen belonging to the 
Wadi Thmilit appears: to me to lack plausibility | 


Professor Naville defenda at length his identification of Tre with the Zoar of Lienosis xiii, 10. That 
something is amiss with the words “like the land of Egypt, as thou goest unto Zour” is shown by xix, 99, 
Whore Zoar id again ty close proximity to the mention of Sodom and Gomorrah, and js evidently a place 
now the Dead Sea. The reading “ Zoan" preserved hy the Syriac Peshitto inty conceivably give the clue 
to the riddle, On the philological wile, the hieroulyph of the fledgling regularly corresponds to the Hebrew 
OD, not to ¥, and the one eauuple which Professor Nayille quotes in favour of ¥ ia an impossible conjecture * 
that the lion should read ty is quite indefensible, ita value in the syllabic writing being always r or f, gos 
Buncaaapr, dhe Althanaandiachen Premedworte, 128 (880). If Professor Albright is right in identifying 
the Zila of the Amarna letters with Sets (Journal, x, 6), this lends considerable support to my transerip. 
tion Thel which Professor Naville combats so energetically, | ahould like to tranacribe Sel rather than 
Thel, but this innovation I have got dared, 3 

* See Boacuanpr, op, vit, bo, $ 107, 


* Professor Naville criticises me for speaking of Goshen as “near” Egypt, rather than in it, Strictly 
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In this section of Professor Naville’s article I have two further points to eriticize, 
namely his views on Phakusa and on Belbés, That Phakusa (which certainly cannot 
represent Kes with the article, sce Journal, ¥, 219, n. 1) is the modern Fakiis (Journal, 
245, n. 4) is rendered yet more probable than it hitherto was by the itinerary of an unknown 
fumetionary published in the Florentine Papiri Greet ¢ Latini, vol. 5, no, 543 (third 
century Bc.) The traveller's starting-point is Pelusium and his objective Canopus, to 
reach which he proceeds roughly towards the apex of the Delta, then turning north-west. 
The first stages are [yAovctor, “Hpaxdéovs rods, Katapirn, Paxotooas, ‘leceior, 
BotiPaeros, and would seem, so far as the places are known, to be fairly evenly spaced out. 
Now if Herakleopolis is Tell esh-Sherig, as is usually supposed (Tell Belim* 18 one alternative 

-name,and Tell Battik® apparently another), the distance to Fakis isa reasonable ane to be 
separated by only a single stage; the distance to Safj el-Mennah, on the contrary, would 
be excessive. This state of affairs would be worsened if M. Clédat’s views (supported mainly, 
it would appear, by an untenable etymology) that Herakleopolis is Tell Tennis were 
accepted, for Tell Tennis ts much further north. On the other hand, the journey from 
Phakusa to Bubastes included a stop for lunch at Isieion, an unknown village or temple ; 
this makes the identification of Phakusa with Fakis practically certain, since Saft el-Hennehi 
‘= a bare six miles from Bubastos’. The place next named after Bubastos is Yerrae, which 
is not otherwise known: it looks as though it might contain the name of the god Sopd, 
and thus it might even be the prototype of the name Saft. Here our traveller stayed for 
the day with one Diokles, who seems to have been a friend, sines he supplies his guest 
gratis with provender for three days. 

As regards Belbés, Professor Naville says that this name provides a transcription of 
Ve lle “which is much better than many others.” How Professor Naville accounts 


for the second b in Belbés passes my understanding ; he does not mention, far less discuss, 
my arguments tending to show that Brst is merely a name of Bubsstos. 


wa 


It is in the section dealing with Pithom that Professor Naville shows most fully his 
inability to appreciate, or even to read properly, the views of those who have been bold 
enough to differ from him. If the reader will take the trouble to refer to my “ Note on 
Pithom and Heroonpolis” (Journal, v, 267-9), he will see for himself the very tentative: 
way in which I hazard the suggestion that Pithom 1s more probably Tell er-Retdibah than 
Maskhitah. There are strong arguments in favour of Maskhitah which I both enumerate 
and admit; but there are arguments on the other side to which Professor Naville makes no 
allusion. He overlooks my argument from the Antonine Itinerary, and is so pre 
of his opinion that the sea was only 9 Roman miles distant from Maskhitah that he 
will not even discuss my view of the milestone. I suppose I could hardly have expected 
him to accept my translation “gods of Pithom and Theku" on the Pithom stela, where his 


speaking, Goshen was conceived of aa belonging to Egy 
in « cortain sense, outside Egypt proper. 

1 Professor Grenfell pointed out to me the importance of this document shortly after its publication. 

2 So Griffith in Vebesheh, p. 103, mn. 2 3 So Grenfell in P. Oxy, 1380, 56 n. 

4 Bult. det Jat, frang., 22, 178. 

§ This argument, drawn from an actual journey with horses, seems to me to discredit the a 
from Ptolemy's date set forth by Sir Flinders Petrie in Vaucrates 191, 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x. 13 





. But my meaning was clear; Goshen is, at least 


Perera t 
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own rendermg had “of” for my “and.” His insistence on the fact that the temple of Maskhitah 
was # temple of Tum seems due to a notion that I deny this. On the contrary, I state 
unequivocally that the so-called Pithom-stela, found at Maskhiitah, was erected “in front 
of Tam, the great god of Theku,” and I imply the same quite clearly in reference to the 
statue of Aak, in connection with which Professor Naville, misunderstanding me or failing 
to read what I wrote, waxes ironical at my expense. I have always believed that the 
principal temple of the district was the temple of Tam, lord of Theku, at Maskhitah, and 
this is quite sufficient reason why CAnkhshernifer should wish to dedicate his statue there; 
but it does not necessarily follow that the Pi-tim of which he was an official was 
Maskhitah. Professor Naville assures us that there was no temple of Tam at Retibah ; 
ihe temple-sculpture published by PeTRre, Tell er-Hetdbeh, pl, 30, proves the contrary, though 
Tam ready to admit that the teraple which has been found is very small, barely more than 
ashrine, In Professor Poet's admirable book Kyypt and the Old Testament—perhaps il is 
something of a petitio principii for me to call the book admirable, since it speaks with so 
much approval of my own researches—I find the following note (p. 86):—* Naville's 
description of the ruins (of Maskhiitah) as those of a ‘store-city'......is incorrect, The 
‘store-chambers’ which he unearthed, and which he assumed, on no evidence whatever, to 
extend ‘over the greater part of the space surrounded by the enclosure,’ are probably 
nothing more than the foundation-walls of a fortress, precisely similar to those found at 
Naukratis and Daphnae, These late Egyptian fortresses were built up on massive brick 
platforms containing hollow compurtments. No one who examines Naville's plan can 
remain in donbt as to the real nature of what he found. Observe, too, that he discovered 
no evidence of the Ramesside date of this structure.” This is a matter upon which I am 
incompetent to express an opinion, but one would have thought that so important « 
fortress as that of Theku would leave some visible traces, and I therefore incline to recognize 
that fortress in Maskhiitah, Accordingly “the pools of Pithom” mentioned by Pap. Anistasi 
v1 would fall somewhere westward of Maskhitah. Professor Naville, if T understand him 
nightly, locates the fortress of Thekn towards the eastern end of the widi, so that the 
“pov of Pithom “ would be near Maskhiitah ; he | he point bin any runs of a fortress in the 
direction supposed by him ? 

Mr. Wiener rightly objects to my view that, according to Sir Flinders Petrie, Tell er- 
Retabah shows no signs of a Roman occupation, and therefore cannat be Heroonpolis', This 
is, of course, an important argument on the side of Professor Naville. There seoms, in fact, 
to be a conflict of evidence, but T still lean 3 my preference for Retabah. Possibly I have 
misjudged in weighing the evidence, and Professor Naville may be right after all. Let us 
hope that new evidence will bring a final decision, 


The question of the northward extension of the Red Sea is no affair of mine, and I fas 
here leave Professor Naville to settle his difference with Dr. Kiithmann, In seaiiica ie 
me again say that I welcome Professor Navyille's eriticisms as having given me an oppor- 
tunity to review my former conclusions, Tam grateful to him for the few minor points in 
which he has corrected me. For the rest, I do not feel that my position has been weakened. 


" In this connection it must be mentioned that M. Lefebvre has adduced serious reasons for thinkin: 
that Heroonpolis was the oldest Greek name of the city in question, so that iy Visi thes ee * ne 
should be Heropblis and that this wasa mere translation of Pr will probably have to he al... 
see Annales du Service, 30, 237—40, P Y Save to be abandoned: 


THE “CANNIBAL HYMN” FROM THE 
PYRAMID TEXTS ~ 


By RK, 0, FAULKNER 


Tae Pyramid Texts contain a mass of information with regard to early Egyptian religion 
and society the value of which cannot be fully appraised until they have been much more 
deeply studied. While much that is in them is still totally obscure there are however 
portions the bearing of which cannot be mistaken, Among these one of the most interest- 
ing is the so-called Cannibal Hymm, which is found in the pyramids of Wenis and Tety. 
The following translation is based on the text published by Serue, Die Altaegyptiochen 


Pyramidentexte, Spriiche 273-4, =§ 395-414, 

The previous translations of Maspero', Breasted*, and Erman’, which have provided 
many valuable suggestions, are referred to in the commentary under the names of their 
authors, The paragraph numbering is that of Sethe. 


outa, 
S93b. 
Sua. 
S94a, 
B04b, 
95a, 
a05h, 


S0ba. 
SOGb, 
aUbe, 


a7 it, 


S07b. 
s47c. 
Bilas 
398b, 
anise. 


TRANSLATION, 


The sky pours water, the stars darken (1), 

The Bows rush about, the bones of the Earth-gods tremble, 

They are still (7), the Pleiades (7) 

When they see Wenis‘ appearing, animated, 

Asa god who lives on his fathers and feeds on his mothers. 

Wenis is the Lord of Wisdom, whose mother knows not his name, 

The glory of Wenis is in the sky, his power is im the horizon 

Like Atum his father who begat him; when he begat Wents, he (Wents) was 
mightier than he. 

The kas of Wenis are about him, his attributes are under his feet; 

His gods are upon him, his urael are on his brow, . 

The guiding-serpent of Wenis is on his forehead, and (his) soul beholils the serpent 
of fame, 

The powers of Wenis protect him. 

Wenis is the bull of the sky, who conquers (‘) according to Ins desire, who lives on 
the being of every god, 

Who eats their entraila(?), who comes when their belly is filled with magic 

From the Island of Fire. 

Wenis is equipped, his spirits are united, 

Wenis appears as this Great One, Lord of (divine) helpers, 

He sita (with) his back to Geb, 

It is Wenis who judges with him whose name is hidden 


409b, (In) this day of slaying the Oldest One- 


i fle. de Trov., tv, OO-6L 
3 Phe Literatur der Aegypter, 30-2. 


! Pevelopuient of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 127-9, 
' Or, of course Tety in the text of T. 
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o99e, 
auod, 


400b. 
AO] a. 
40)1h, 


40 1c. 
4020, 
402b, 
40/20, 


40 7b, 


40Te. 
407d, 
405a, 
408b. 
40S. 


409, 
4c, 
410, 
410b. 
410e¢. 
411a. 
411b. 
41ic. 
411d. 
4120, 
412b., 


Wenis is the Lord of 
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Food-offerings, who knots the cord, 


Who himself prepares his meal. 


Tit 1s Wems who eats 


men and lives on gods, 


Lord of porters, who despatches messages, 

It is “ Grasper-of-Horns” who is in AA?w who lassoes them for Wenis, 

Tt is the serpent “He-whose-head-is-raised” who watches them for him and who 
drives them to him, 

lt is “ He-who-is-upon-the- Willows" who binds them for him, 


Tt is “ The-Wanderer 


-who-slaughters-the-Lords" who strangles them for Wenia, 


He cuts out their intestines for him, 


He is the messenger 


whom he sends to punish ; 


Ti is “ He-of-the- Winepress" who cuts them up for Wenis, 


It is Wenis who cats 
Their great ones are 


. Cooking for him a portion of them in his evening cooking- pots. 


their magic and swallows their spirits ; 
for his morning portion, 


Their middle-sized ones are for his evening portion, 
Their little ones are for his night portion, 
Their old men and old women are for his incense-burning. 


It is the Great Ones 


who are in the north of the sky who place for him the fire 


To the kettles containing them with the thighs of their oldest ones 
Those who are in the sky serve Wenis, 


The cooking-pots are 


wiped out for him with the legs of their women, 


- He has gone around the two complete skies, he has encircled the two regions, 


Wenis is the Great Mighty One who has power over the mighty ones, 
Wenis is the figure of a god who endows with divinity (?) the great figures of the 


Him whor he finds in his way, him he devours for himself quite raw, 
The protection of Wenis is before all the noble ones who are in the horizon, 


Wenis is a god, older 


than the oldest, 


Thonsands serve him, hundreds offer to him, 
A warrant-of-appointment as “ Great Mighty One" js given to him by Orion, Father 


of the Gods. 


Wenis has reappeared in the sky, he is crowned as Lord of the Horizon, 
He has smashed the vertebme and the spinal marrows, 

He has taken the hearts of the gods, 

He has eaten the Red Crown, he haz swallowed the Green One 

Wenis feeds on the lungs of the Wise Ones, . 


He is satistied by livi 
Wenis rejoices (7) tha 
Wenis flourishes, the: 


ng on hearts and their magic, 
t he devours the stéw which are in the Red Crown: 
r magic is in his belly, 


The dignities of Wenis are not taken from him, 
He has swallowed the intelligence of every god. 
The lifetime of Wenis is eternity, his limit is everlastingness 


Tn this his digmiy of 


“If he wishes, he does. 
Tf he wishes not, he does not,” 
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412e. Who is within the boundary of the horion for ever and ever. 

418a. Lo, their soul is in the belly of Wenis, their spirits are with Wenis, 

413b. His surplus of food is more than (that of) the gods, being cooked for Wenis with 
their bones; 

413c. Lo, their soul is with Wenis, their shadows are with their companions. 

4140. Wenis is with this which appears, which appears, which hides, which hides ; 

414b, ‘The doers of (evil) deeds have not. power over the hacking up (of the earth (‘)), 

414c. The favourite place of Wenia is with those who live in this earth for ever and ever, 


CoMMENTARY. 

$93a, Gp (W); lgp (T). Erman, “ bewitilkt sich,” from Coptic ¢ume; Breasted’s “pour 
water” is probably the more correct, not only on account of the det. of rain, which occurs in 
both texts, but also on account of the connection of this word with égh " flood.” 

Thi. Erman “regnen (7)," Breasted “rain down,” connecting this word with illo 
hii “to rain,” while Maspero (“se battent") apparently connects tt with Awi “to strike.” 
In T, however, it has the det. of night, which suggests that the real meaning is “to darken,” 
the natural result of the sky “ pouring water.” 

293c. Grr-én gnmw. Breasted, © the porters (1) are silent,” presumably from gr (2 lit.) 
“to be silent, to be still," But why then the doubled r? Was gr originally a dae inf, 7 
The meaning “ to be atill” properly refers to absence of sound only, but it might easily be 
transferred to absence of motion, as seems to be the case here, since in T game has the det. 
of motion. Gumw, Breasted, “ porters (7)," but the usual word for “ porters” is baw (of. 
€400b), It seems rather to be connected with the Coptic smucrr “the Pleiades,” which 
would fit the context exactly. The change from mase, to fem, might be dne to the word 
being later treated as a collective. 

206e, Ptrt b? tht nt bs. Obseure. Pért is apparently the Jdmt-/-form, used in place of 
§dm-f, as known from Sinuhe and elsewhere. 43, if it refera to the soul of the king, lacks 
the personal suffix, #4¢ is here a name for the serpent on the royal diadem. Nt 1s possibly 
an early writing for wt. 

397a. Nhd, probably a niph‘al formation of hd “to push, to attack.” 

209. An allusion to the ceremonial lassoing of the sacrificial animal, Cf the scene 
from Abydos figured in Capart, Le Temple de Seti Jer, Pl. XLVI, 

400b, H3¢, Breasted, “to despatch.” The word ia not otherwise known in this sense, 
which might however be derived quite easily from the more common meaning “to throw.” 
Erman's “erteilen” does not take sufficient account of the fact that 47 is a verb of motion. 

401a. 'Thin® wpwt, Erman, “Scheitelfasser”; Breasted “Grasper of F arelocks,” Sethe 
translates " Gehirne” (Zeitschr. f. dig. Spr., 45, 48). Probably “Grasper of Horns” is the 
more exact translation, since it maintains the imagery of hunting the victims like cattle. 

401b, For dér=“to raise” see Ember in Zeitschr. 7. dg. Spr. 51, 120 and n, 4. The 
allusion is to the characteristic attitude of the cobra about to strike. 

406b. Sér is probably the same word as s$r by metathesis of ¢ and 8, and this itself is 
a variant of ghr, which oceura in Ebers, 97, 17 with the meaning “to sweep out, to clean 
out.” Here it would refer to the cleaning of the cooking-pots after nse. 

407. This is a jingle like 407a, where the keyword was éhm, The substantive Sim 
(later (im) means "figure of a god"; thus the second $m here must be the participle of a 
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transitive verb meaning “to make into a divine figure,” “to endow with divinity” or the 

like, 
407c. Mwmw occurs three times in the Pyr., each time in an identical context, te. in 

§§ 278a, 407e, and 4446. In $4440 T has the variant I Were Soe Instead of the more 


: RY According to Ember (Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., 51, 116 and n. 3, quoting 


meaning of mw is “raw,” the reduplicated mummw meaning “ entirely raw,” 
411c. The writing of the negative in 'T ee; shows that we have here the emphatic 
negative and the verb Ami, not the simple negative and the verb nim. Hm usually means 
“to drive away," but here the sense is certainly “to take away," being in this case 
synonymous with nim, Possibly this last is a niph‘al formation from Ami, with loss of the 
weak final radical. The form here employed is the édmuw passive, the doubled radical 
being perhaps due to a desire to avoid the use of the weak cOnBOTANE wr | 





Tae Lirerary Aspror. 


The poetic form employed by this hymn is the oldest of al] styles of poetry, the 
“ parallelism of members,” familiar to everyone in the Hebrew Psalms, While our igno- 
rance of the vocalisation prevents us from restoring the sound and rhythm of the original, 
the parallelism is clearly distinguishable, both in the grammatical construction and in the 
thought to which it gives expression, For example, the following lines are parallel in 
Structure, and all begin with the verb i} hw “to be” 


“ Are the ‘kas" of Wenis about him, 
Are his attributes under his feet, ; 
Are his gods upon him, 

Are his traci on his brow,” 


The passages which describe the butchering and eutting up of the victims show this 
parallelism in a more marked degree, being constructed on the general plan “It is X who 
does so-and-so for Wenis": 

“Tt is *Grasper-of-Horns’ who is in Kh3w who lassoes them for Wenis: 

Tt is ‘ He-whose-head-is-raised' who watches them for him and drives them to him ; 

It is‘ He-who-is-upon-the-willows’ who binda them for him," 

Tn §§ 4098-410. is a series of short lines which deseribe the actions of the Pharaoh in 
the terms “he has done so-and-so" : 


“ Wenis has reappeared in the sky, he is crowned as Lord of the Horizon, 
He has smashed the vertebrae and the spinal marrows, 
He has taken the hearts of the gods, 
He has eaten the Red Crown, 
He has swallowed the Greon One.” 


The parallelisms of this hymn, of which the above quotations are typical examples, are 
however in a comparatively advanced stage of development, and are less obvious in the 
English translation than some of the eruder forms, which depend to a large extent fipon 
actual repetition, It is possible from the hymns in the Pyramid Texts to trace the gradual 
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growth of this poctie form from the merest repetition to a developed literary style. Perhaps 
the most primitive of all is the following extract from Pyr, Sprach 222: 


“ He has come to thee his father, 
He has come to thee, O Ret, 
He has come to thee his father, 
He has come to thee, O Ndi. 
He has come to thee his father, 
He has come to thee, O Pudn, 
He has come to thee his father, 
He has come to thee, O Dadn. 
He has come to thee his father, 
He has come to thee, O Great Bull (¢m?-wr). 
He has come to thee his father, 
He has come to thee, O Great, Embracer (én wr). 


In this extract, simple in structure though it is, there is clear evidence of literary 
artifice, Further, there seems to be an attempt at rhyme. Of the last four couplets, the 
first two end on the same syllable, d-n, and the last two end on w—r, while the lines appear 
Lo acum, 

The next stage in the development is the limiting of the repetition to the opening 
phrase of each line or stanza, This ts the form of parallelism which occurs most frequently 
in Egyptian hymns, whether of Pyramid Age or later. A good example of this form from 
the Pyramid Texts is the “ Hymn to the Crown” from Spruch 221; 

* Hail, Crown We! Hail, Crown ‘In! Hail, Great Crown! 
Hail, mighty of magic! Hail, Serpent! 
Cause thou the terror of Wenis to be like thy terror; 
Cause thou the fear of Wenis to be lke the fear of thee; 
Cause thou the ery (?) of Wenis to be like thy ery (7); 
Cause thou the love of Wenta to be like the love of thee; 
Cause thou that his seeptre be at the head of the living; 
Cause thou that his staff be at the head of the spirits, 
Canse thou that his sword prevail against his enemies,” 

Another poetic construction based on the same principle is the constantly recurring 

refrain, as in this passage from Spruch 266: 

“The reed rafts of the sky are placed for Ré; 

I, Ref, cross on them to the horizon with Horus of the Horizon. 
The reed rafts of the sky are placed for this Pept; 
He crosses on them to the horizon with Horus of the Horizon. 
The reed rafte of the sky are placed for Horus of the Horizon ; 
Horus of the Horizon crosses on them to the horizon with Ra 
The reed rafts of the sky are placed for this Pepi; 
This Pepi crosses on them to the horizon with Ret.” 

The third stage is best illustrated by the quotations which have been made from the 
Cannibal Hymn itself, where the actual repetition is confined to the initial word, the 
parallelism being maintained by similarity of idea and by the grammatical structure. 

Finally, in Spruch 269 there is «a hymn, intended for use in the ritual of burning 
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incense, which is more complicated in design. It consists of a series of couplets, each com- 
plete in itself The rule of parallelism is maintained by making the two lines of each 
couplet begin with the same word, but a new element is introduced by making the second 
line reciprocate the sense of the first: } 
“The fire is laid, the fire shines ; 

The incense is laid on the fire, the incense shinos. 

Thy perfume comes to Wenis, O incense: 

The perfume of Wenis comes to thee, O incense. 

Your perfume comes to Wenis, O gods ; 

The perfume of Wenis comes to you, O rods, 

Wenis is with you, O gods; 

Ye are with Wenis, O gods. 

Wenis loves you, O gods: 

Love him, O gods,” 

This last quotation shows a great wivance in poetic construction on the mechanical re- 

petition of Spruch 222, and it probably represents the best of which the Egyptian of the 
Pyramid Age was capable in this department of literature. 


Tae RELiatous Aspect. 

This hymn gives tis a remarkable view of the life after death, utterly different from the 
better-known Egyptian doctrines as to the future life. Instead of the deceased living a 
peaceful life in the Elysian Fields, sowing and reaping his corn, or sailing through the 
hours of day and night on board the bark of the Sun-god, we here see him asa mighty 
hunter, slaying and devouring the gods as food. So great is the terror inspired in the 
inhabitants of the celestial regions by the advent in the sky of the deceased Pharaoh, that 
the rain pours down, the earth quakes, the whole universe is thrown into disorder. Om his 
arrival in the next world, the Pharaoh takes his seat before Geb as the judge of all creation, 
his power and glory pervading the whole sky. When he requires food, he hunta the gods 
as he was wont to hunt wild cattle upon earth, bringing them down with the lasso, while 
attendant spirits act the part of htintsmen, butchering the game, preparing it for food, and 
cleaning the cooking-pots after the meal. All sizes, large, medium, and small, are cooked 
for the Pharach’s meals, the old ones, men and women, who are wnfit for food, being burnt 
for incense. The internal organs, hearta, lungs, and visecerae, all are eaten, while the legs 
of the victims are used for fnel or to wipe ont the cooking-vessels, 

The object of this cannibalism is quite unmistakable. By devouring the bodies of the 
gods, the Pharaoh not only obtains physical nutriment, but also becomes possessed of the 
powers and qualities of his victims: “He has swallowed the intelligence of every god“; 
“Their magic is in his belly"; “He eats their inagic and swallows their spirits”: “He is 
satisfied by living on hearts and their magic.” By thus absorbing the power, intelligence, 
and magic of the gods, the Pharaoh combines in his own person all the attributes of 
divinity, and becomes Deity itself, the supreme Omnipotent. The text tells us so in the 
plamest of terms: “A warrant of appointment as ‘Great Mighty One’ is given to him by 
Orion, father of the gods"; “he has power over the mighty ones”: “he endows with 
divinity the great figures of the gods." His life becomes everlasting, he is free to act as he 
desires, and when he wishes he can mingle with those who are still living on earth. 

In considering the way in which such an idea arose, one is forced to the conclusion that 
it 16 a reflection of a custom of cannibalism which was either in full practice at the time 
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when this text was carved in the pyramids of Wenis and Tety, or had died out long 
before these kings reigned, but which had become enshrined in the religions literature. 
The firs§ suggestion may be ruled out at once,as there is no evidence that cannibalism was 
practised in Egypt at the time of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, nor is it likely that such 
4 custom would continue with a people that had attained to a high state of material and 
intellectual culture. There thus remains only the second alternative, that this hymn is a 
reflection of an ancient custom which had long sinee died out, but which became embalmed 

in the Pyramid Texts. The question then arises, at what date was eanntbalism still 
practised i ? Some evidence on this point is given bythe text. The lines “He has eaten the 
Red Crown, he has swallowed the Green One,” “ Wenis rejoices (?) to devour the 4b¢w who 
are in (or ‘ with’?) the Red Crown” show that the practice of eating one’s opponents im 
war still obtained at the time of the struggle between Upper and Lower Egypt, which re- 
sulted in the wearer of the White Crown of the South overcoming the wearer of the Red 
Crown of the North, whose goddess was Buto, “Tho Green One.” It might of course be 
objected that these lines are metaphorical in reference to the conquest of the North, and 
that they do not refer to actual cannibalism, but such an assumption involves giving the 
whole hymn a metaphorical and allegorical character, since there 1s no reason to suppose 
that the lines quoted above are metaphorical, to the exelusion of the remainder of the 
text. To assume, however, that this hymm is figurative throughout, is equally out of the 
question, The Egyptian, so far as his writings reveal him to us, was a literal person, whose 
attempts at metaphor were usually commonplace and often clumsy, and a piece of sustained 
syinbolism such as this would be quite beyond his powers. We are thus forced to conclude 
that the lines referring to the conquest of the North are, in common with the rest of the 
hymn, to be taken literally, that this text does really represent the actual belief current 
when it was composed, and that cannibalism was still practised, at any mite during 
war, at the time of the struggles between the rival kingdoms, In our admiration of the 
civilization and achievements of the Egyptians, we are perhaps apt to forget that their 
remote ancestors were African savages, with enstoms probably similar to those of the 
African savage of to-day. 

That this hymn actually represents the belief of the kings in whose pyramids it appears 
is unlikely, These Pharaohs were sun-worshippers, followers of Réf,and so would of course 
accept the doctrine of the solar hereafter, which consisted of eternal association with the 
sun-god, as either a servant or an equal, according to which variant the individual adhered. 
Ti is, however, characteristically Egyptian to Include utterly inconsistent ideas of the 
hereafter in the same body of religious texts, perhaps on the principle that if one belief 
failed in its purpose, another might serve, and so this hymn, gruesome in content bat 
sanctified by age, found its way into the Pyramid Texts. It may possibly be more than a 
eoincidence that it is found only m the two earliest of the inscribed pyramids of Sakkirah. 
Perhaps the later kings of the Sixth Dynasty felt that such o primitive view of the life 
after death was too crude for them to inscribe in their tombs. 

Tn conclusion, ii may be pointed out that further evidence of the antiquity of the hymn 
is afforded by the fact that the only two great gods mentioned in it are Geb and Orion, 
both of whom, especially the latter, fall into the background in later times, There is as yet 
no trace of that Solar faith which, rising into prominence in the Fourth Dynasty, became 
in the Fifth Dynasty the State religion, and maintained that position to the end of 
Egyptian history, while there is equally no indication of the cult of Osiris, which did not 
attain its fullest power till the lone of the Old Kingdom. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. l4 
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KIZZUWADNA 
By SIDNEY SMITH, M.A, 


Boouaz Krvi has produced documents of the greatest Importance for the student of 
the ancient East, whatever his special subject may be’; it is, therefore, not surprising that 
the material they offer should be the subject of study from various points of yiew. But the 
material remains nseless until the approximate location of the many names, whether of 
physical or political features, of the geography of Asia Minor, is determined; and every 
writer who has dealt with the subject has perforce had to make statements or express 
opinions on geographical points. The most important pronouncements and discussions of 
recent years have been by Professor Hrozny*, Dr. Weidner*, Dr. Forrer‘, Professor Garstang’, 
Profeasor Sayce*, Dr. Hall’, Dr. Hogarth® and Herr Albrecht Gotze", It is the purpose of 
the present article to examine some of the arguments and counter-arguments advanced by 
these writers, 

The correct method of inquiry into a new set of geographical names is not in doubt, 
(1) Certain fixed points must be ascertained ; (2) approximate location must be deduced 
from itineraries, or geographical Atoupings of names; (3) the approximate position being 
known, it is legitimate to identify a place if a later name be known which corresponds Lo 
that of the inquiry, provided that the name is not too far removed in time, and is the 
earliest name known for the site or natural feature; (4) under exceptional circumstances, 
with exceptional names, it may be possible to use modern names for identifications, pro- 
vided it be shown that they are possibly old. Such identifications, when based simply on 
linguistic grounds, should always be accompanied by a question mark, and should not be 
used as a sound basis for further speculation, They are rarely worth putting forward, 

The fixed points for the study of the geography as far as Syria is concerned are very 
numerous, since names are mentioned which can be located by contemporary Egyptian and 
Assyrian inscriptions, The only fixed point in Asia Minor is Hattuéas, the capital of the 
Hittite kings, at Boghaz Keni. A certain number of approximate locations are assures] 
from the accounts of campaigns and definitions of boundaries in the royal inscriptions and 
treaties, while some help is obtained from the grouping of names in other documents: a 


' Forrer bas pardonably exaggerated when he says, #.0.M06., (N.F.) 1, 175 “Die Keilinschriften aus 
Boghazkii haben jetzt durch ihre Fille und Mannigfaltigheit tiber das Dunkel blendendos Licht auagegossen 
mit einer Plitzlichkeit, wie sie in der Geschichte der Geschichteforschung einzig dasteht,” But in truth 
the dowuments from Boghaz Keui provide nothing so startling and revolutionary as resulted from the 
decipherment of the hieroglyphs and cuneiform writing. 

+ Boghashii Studien (B.8.),no,2, 1 #D.O.G., no, 58; B.S. wos. 68,9 4 ¥ DOG. nos, Gl, 3. 

* LAA. ¥, 21-6, 172-70, and fader of Hittite Names HN.) in collaboration with Tir, Mayer, 

* “The Early Geography of South-Eastern Asin Minor" in JAYS. XLT, 44-9 and “The Languages of 
Asia Minor" in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir W, Havvsety (A.8.), 30] -~68, 

* “The Hittites and Egypt” in AS, 195-85, 

* “The Hittite Monuments of Southern Asia Minor” in A.8., 295-38, 

* Aleinasion zur Hethiterseit, Heidelberg, 1924 (A.2.H7,), 
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stance is [Suwa', which is to be placed cast of the bend of the Euphrates by 
Kharput. Tn a few cases some degree of certainty can be felb about identifications with 
names which occur in Egyptian, Assyrian and Greek, and these occasionally settle the 
location of a place, As instances Hubidna’ and Kutmar may be cited*, 

The difficulties entailed in the use of the fourth method, more especially in the East, 
are too well known to require exemplifieation. Of all the sites that have been identified 
with certainty in Syria, Mesopotamia and Iraq, some few have recognisably retained their 
names, e.g., Warka; others have been distorted almost beyond recognition, ¢.g., Carchemush, 
Jeriibis, Jerablus (modern natives); while a large proportion, some of which offered tempt- 
ing identifications, are entirely changed, e¢.7., Gozan, Tall Halaf In Asian Minor even 
greater diffienlties present themselves; throughout the ages there have been given to old 
sites mumes of the most various periods, belonging to an even greater variety of languages 
than is to be found in Syria and Mesopotamia, The names even of mountains and rivers 
have been more freely changed than in Mesopotamia. 

I should not have ventured to state observations commonly known, were it not for the 
fact that the study of Hittite geography is likely to be prejudiced by the breach of sound 
methods of inquiry. Two examples may be quoted, to prove the danger more especially of 
Professor Garstang’s methods, A river Séha, from which ao district took its name, is 
approximately located somewhere along the Mediterranean sea-board west of the Gulf of 
Issos. It is variously located, (a) in central Pisidia (Forrer*), (b) in Cilicia Tracheia, a 
western tributary of the Calyeadnus (Sayce"), (¢) in Phrygia, the Maeander (Gétze"), It 
will be gathered that the approximation is at present a very loose one, Professor Garstang ’s 
note reacs : 


SEBA: A river of Arcowa giving its name to a district associated with Abhiawa (Anchiale). It is 
readily identified with the Sarus FL, Turk, Seihan. 


Turning to his note on Abhiawa one finds 


AHHIAWA: A district mentioned in association with the Land of the River Seba. If the latter is 
correctly identified with the River Seihan in Cilicia, there can be no doubt that this name is to be identi- 
fied with Anhiale (Gk, "AyydAy). The first element in the Hittite doubled consonant hh was probably 
nasal, aa in Greek gg, seen also in the Assyrian spelling, Ingira,... 


This argument then depends entirely on the equation Séha =" Seihan,” since there is 
nothing whatever in Professor Garstang’s argument to locate Abhiawa apart from philo- 


logical speculation, Now the facts about the Sayhén are well known : itis not a Turkish, 
but an Arabic name, Le Strange has stated the facts quite clearly. 


The rivers Sarua and Pyramus were known to the Moslems respectively os the Nahr Sayhlin and Nahr 
Jayhin. In early days they were the frontior rivera of the lands of Islam towards the Greek country, As 
such, on the analogy of the more farious Oxus and Jaxartes of Centra! Asia, which were called the Jayhiin 


' See maps in JD.0.0, nos, 68 and 61; /ALN,; A202; and the references in 8.5, no, 6, 44, 

* The identity of Hubidna in the Hittite texts with the Hubiéna of Assyrian times (from the reign of 
Sargon IT onwards), six centuries later, i# not doubted, see Hnoiny, B.S, no. 2, 98" The common 
identification with Gk. Kybistra, maintained by Saroe, JA9., xii, 45, Girzn, AZ, 30, is doubted 
hy Ganstasa, J.HN,, 22, who suggests Gk, Kahassos, 

? Fonren, Proviaseiateiung dea Aasyrischen Reiches, 20, identified this with Assyrian Kullimeri, and 
also, ZG, (N.F.) 1, 220, with Armenian K’lmar, Byzantine XAwpdaper. So also Ganstaso, LHN.- 
for the modern site, Keruman on the Sebene Su, see Werpwer, 2... no, 6, 5%. 

ry MDG. no, 63, 6, : Be: Be Tum, 47. © AL H. 25., 
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and the Sayhiin by the Arah geosraphers..the rivers Pyramus and Sarus were named the Jayhin and 
Sayhin! 

the medieval Arabs knew the rivera Oxua and Joxartes under the nuns, repectively, of Jaghin 
and Sayhiin, which like the Tigris and Euphrates, the legend said, were the rivers of Paradise. The origin 
of these names is not quite clear, but apparently the Arabs took them from the Jews, Jayhiin and 
Sayhdn being corrupted forms of two of the rivera mentioned in Genesis i, 11, 13, to wit the Gihon and 
the Pinon? 

Professor Garstang usea a name first applied to the Saros in the seventh century A.D. 
to identify a name of the thirteenth-twelfth centuries z.c. There is fo proof whatever that 
the name Séha survived. The philological speculations concerning Ahhiawa = Ingira = 
“AqyedAn are worthless. The latter is a purely Greek name. It has yet to be proved that 
in the twelfth century a Greek colony existed at Anchiale, and whether, if so, it would have 
been called by that name*, 7 

The second instance is somewhat similar. ‘Two districts mentioned in the documents bore 
the name Walmi, one on the river Aétarpa‘, one on the river Hulaiag, The river AStarpa 
has been identified (a) with the Calycadnus (Sayce*), (6) “am ehesten einer der westlichen 
Zufliisse des Ak-Giil, des Sees yon Eregli” (Gitze"), (c) as one of the rivers of the Saros 
basin (Forrer*), Professor Garstang's note reads ; 


WALMAA : Textually* Wa-al-ma-s. A town of Arzawa noar the river Adtarpa. Identified with 
Strabo's Olbia near the mouth of the river Isbarta, the Kestrus FL in eastern Paumphylia.... The form in 
comparable with the Lycian Ula-ma and the Ulamoi of Steph. Byz,...... 

The note on the river Aétarpa is as follows: 

ASTARPA. R:: This river ia mentioned twice in the accounts of the campaigns of Murdil IT] in 
Armwa, who fought a battle near it in the Heighbourhood of Walmaa (Olbia) and fixed his headquarters 
upon its banks, It way apparently the “Upper Boundary * of “Mira and Kawaliya” and if these prinei- 
pesues are identical with Milyas and Knbalia, then there can be no doubt as to the identity of the river 
with the modern R. Isparta. The names of three rivers of Arsuwa, the Seba, the Adtarpa and the Siyanta 
thus to reappear more clearly in their Turkish forms of Seilun, Isparta and Eshen{ide). The name 
Isparta or Isbarta is derived, Professor Ramsay points out, from the town name Baris (es Hapray): the 
old river name has thes been assimilated to the modern form, 

Tt is clear from this that Professor Garstang’s argument as to the AStarpa depends on 
his identification of Walmi as Olbia, rather than vice versa; whether even so his curious 
interpretation of the modern name, in face of Professor Ramsay's proof that it is derived 
froma Greek phrase, as an assimilation to an old form, is worth consideration at all, need 
not be discussed here, Why should Walma be Olbia? The latter is a purely Greek name | 
even if the sites could be proved identical beyond doubt, it would not be necessary to 
regard Olbia as a phonetic equivalent of Walm4 unless the latter name also means “the 





1 Le Stnanos, Landa of the Bustern Caliphate, 131. * Op, cit., 434, 

* Forrer equates Abhiawa with "Ayafa, ALD. OG, 10, 63, 9, 

‘ AAS, Ty, no. 10, Obvy. 31, (mat ali) Walmammas, Giray, A277, 15, reduces this to Walid, and 
distinguishes the two districts; FORHER, M_D.O.G., no. 63, 4, also gives Walmi and identifies the tru 
districta by placing Walmé at the junction of the rivers he identifies as the AStarpa and Hulaias (see the 


Wap?) 

4 JS, xu, 47. " K2Z.H., 24, 

* So much tay be deduced from the map, J.D,0., G., no. 63, 

* Garstang’s use of this word is not quite clear, Thus he says:—"KURSAURA: This name, textually 
Garsaura,,.,." where it obviously bears o different meaning from the present passage, 
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happy.” The identification is a negation of all sound methods’, As a matter of fact, 
Walma may be an inland district, as indicated by Forrer*. 

The truth is that until approximate locations are more generally agreed upon than at 
present, it is useless to adduce names, unless they are exceptional and the equivalence is 
striking. If for instance Kursaura is to be located near Archelats, it may legitimately be 
identified with Gk. Tapeaovpa; if Arzawa included Cilicia west of the Cydnus, it 1s just 
to compare the name ‘ApfuSiws"; if Kuwalia be somewhere near Korakesion, the name 
Kovakis may be derived from it’, In the absence of a fairly close location however, most 
comparisons of the kind are highly doubtful, and lead to confusion mther than understand- 
ing. For instance Gk. Midvas is variously identified with Mini (Garstang*, Gitze*) and 
Millawanda’ (Vorrer). 

The chief method of study therefore should be that given above as (2); only on rare 
oecasions, when certain points have been settled, shonld the method numbered as (3) be 
employed, Unfortunately the use of (2) in Hittite geography has led to such completely 
contradictory results that the ordinary student will deduce therefrom that the information 
available is not capable of any assured interpretation. The confusion may be most clearly 
seen if the maps of Forrer’, Gitze, Weidner’, and Garstang and Mayer be compared. Thus 
Forrer places the lands of the Ga&ga(5) north of Hattudas, south of Kizzuwadna; Garstang 
and Mayer locate the same districts west of the Euphrates, opposite suwa; while accord- 
ing to Giitze the Gadga(s) lands correspond to eastern Cilicia". Weidner identified 
Mt. Niblani with the Nemrud Dagh, just west of the Euphrates—an identification quite 
eontrary to the inscriptions he quoted in its support"; Garstang and Mayer are unable to 
mark it on their map, since they identify it with Nimrud Dagh, east of the Euphrates, near 
Lake Win—a view unsupported by any evidence; while Weidner™ has subsequently 
adhered to the only possible view, that Mt, Niblani* 1s a variant of Mt. Lablani, and is the 
Lebanon. Forrer places Pala (Bala) in Paphlagonia; for Garstang and Mayer the same 
country is erst of the Euphrates and ISuwa; while Gétze™ states “Tumana und Pala 
umfassen einen Lianderstreifen, der sich von den Kilikischen Toren nordwestlich von 
Taurus und Antitaurus bis nach Kalasma hinaufzieht.” Weidner” thinks that Forrer'’s 
original opinion” that Pala lay west of Sivas is “ungefihr nchtig.” To these instances may 
be added the rivers Adtarpa and Séha quoted above; and numerous other differences might 
be cited. In some cases the identity of certain names in the Hittite inscriptions them- 


t The same remark applies to Albright's suggestion that the river Sianta is ‘to be found in the classical 
Xanthns,” LAN. 42. 


t WD.0.8., no, 63, neap. 2 Savce in J.4.8., x1, 250, © Op. cit., xum, 48, 
t EAA, x, V4, © AZM, 2. 
T MDLOLG., no, t,o. § Op. cit, noa, 61 and 63, * (Op. cit, no, 58, 


i Curiously enough none of these authorities refers to the decisive statement of Hnoiny, B.S, no, 2,158. 
if in the unpublished inscription Bo, 2002, far, 1, 45 f. the people of the enemy state Kadgad and “ihe 
people of Kummaka" are mentioned as neighbours, then the Gasgas can only be located somewhere on the 
weat bank of the Euphrates north of the ‘Taurus, as Hrodny points out, 

1 AS. no, 6, 77°. 12 fbi, no. 8, 3, 

(2 Tt seems to me possible that Mt. Niblani should be read Mt. Liblani, While recognising that an 
interchange of # and / takes place, I am net convinced that it does so in the initial position. Thus Nulabbi 
which oocure as. variant of Lulabhi should perhaps be read Lalabbi ; so also Nubadéi = pry 
to be read Labeda. 

“WZ, 13.  #S., oo, 8, 109", ® S.PLA, W., 1919, 1027. 
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selves is in question; thus Weidner identifies Hatsuwa and AsSuwa', and Assnwa and 
Iiuwa’, while Hrogny* and Forrert do not admit this. Sayee* reads a certain name 
Barjuhanda, and identifies it with Burnthanda; Forrer® and Garstang read Masuhanda, 
and distinguish the two, Yet even on this doubtful reading far-reaching speculations are 





The confusion appears hopeless for the present ; it will doubtless be partially dispelled 
by the publication of more texts and further discussion. The immediate duty is to distin- 
guish between loeations which are certain, those which are probable and those which are 
possible. One location at least is regarded as certain by some authorities, whereas there is 
reason to believe that at the most it should not be regarded as more than possible. The 
case In question is that of Kizzuwadna, 

The suggestion waa made by Winckler that the state Kizzuwadna is to be located on 
the Black Sea, owing to the mention of iron in storehouses there, in a letter sent by a 
Hittite king to an Egyptian Pharaoh’. Hroiny at first stated that Kizzuwadna waa 
perhaps Pontus"; in reference to a text which deals with the utterances of a ™ priestess of 
Kumani,” also called “a priestess of Kizzuwadna," he stated that as Kizzuwadna lay on 
the Black Sea, it must be between Comana of Pontus and the sea, east of Hatti', Weidner, 
before Hroiny’s seeond statement, had dealt with the matter in relation to the letter men- 
tioned, of which he gave a translation of the relevant passage, as follows" + 

Was das reine Eison betrifft, dessentwegen du mir geschricben hast", #0 int reines Eisen in Kizwatna 
In meinen Siegelhause nicht vorhanden. Eiaen angufertigen war schlecht anwiingig, Aber ich habe 
geschickt™ und man wird reinea Eisen anfertigen, Bisher ist es nicht fertiy'? : ist ua fertiz"?, so werde ich 


tJ 


ed dir schicken, Fiir diesmal schicke ich" dir hier eine eiserne Schwertklinge. 


He then proceeded 
Kizwatna...crscheint also hior als das Eisen produzierende Lani. Kizwatna umfasst Weat-Armenien 


und Pontus, dic im Pontus sitsenden Chalyber haben aber dem ganzen Altertum als Erfinder der 


Forrer stated that Kizzuwadna lay “am Nordrande Kleinasiens®,” and pointed out that 
the language of the country was “das Luvische.” He now refers to Kizzuwadna as 
“ Katserreich Trapezunt™,” 

The arguments addueed for this location of Kizzuwadna were, then, (1) that iron was 
stored and perhaps worked in Kizzuwadna, (2) that a city called Kumani, possibly ane of 
the two famous Comanas, was in Kizzuwadna. There are certain difficulties about this 
location, which led the present writer to attempt to show" that the main argument is not 
conclusive, and that certain evidence pointed rather to Kuzuwadna lying on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, round the Gulf of Issos, and on the Saros, Certain place names, tt was 
suggested, might be identified with names in the Assyrian inscriptions, and a different 


1 Studien sur Aethitivehen Sprachiwissensche ft, I. * £8. no. 8, 44. 7 Op. cit, no. 1, 300, 
' ¥.D.0.G,, no, 63, 6, * AAES., Mott, 43, * Boghazhit Torte in Cnuchrift, Heft 2. 23. 
* Wincxien, Vorderasion im swetten Jahrtiusene. 6). * WD.6.4., no. 56, 43%. 

B.S, no. 2, 618 8M DLO.G., 10.58, 77. | 


1 The text, £4.28. 1, 0. 14, Obv, 19, reada da c_purcna, and Wipwep’s collation, A. Uf. rv, 0a offers 
no correction; but clearly he emends to ga faspurann, The Point is immaterial, 

* The original uses the present. “ The translation is not intended to be literal, 

“ The verb is partially broken away. 0M D.O.G., no, Gl, 23. 

2D ALG, (NF) 1, 182: Mf D.O.G., tio, G3, 19. " Jowrnal, vi, 45-7. 
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interpretation of the passage in the letter was pointed out as having more force, Professor 
Sayee', who had come to the same conclusion independently, advanced his own reasons ; 
Kumani he identified as certainly Comana Cappadocine. Professor Olmstead* identified 
Kizzuwadna with Cilicia, mainly on the ground of classical names. Dr, Hall’, reverting to 
the present writer's opinion, mentions that there are “reasons for thinking...that the real 
position of Kizzuwadna is to be found in East Cilicia,” Finally Dr. Hogarth‘ has put 
forward some weighty arguments, present possibly m the minds of others, which led him 
independently to the view that Kizzuwadna lay round Arinna and Kumani in the basins 
of the Karmalas and the Saros. 

Dr. Weidner, in his edition of the treaties from Boghaz Keui, restated the view that 
Kizzuwadna is Pontus, without adducing fresh evidence’. Giétze", who says “ Dariiber ist 
Einigkeit. erzielt, dass Kizwadna an der Kiiste des Schwarzen Meeres zu suchen ist,” 
‘dentifies the Samri as the Iris, and uses this location as a certainty to locate other districts, 
as does also Dr. Weidner’, Professor Garstang, whose own views of Kizzawadna are ruled 
by a series of ‘dentifications with names of different periods’, advanced the following 
arguments for the location in Pontus’. 

(a) It bordered on Harri and Haiti: Urndsa (Eriza) was a point on of near the junction of the com- 
mon frontiers, (b) It includes Komana—at a date undetermined. The antiquity of the name of Komana 
Cappadociae is doubtful (ef, Arinna), (¢) In the later empire, probably during the reign of Hattuail, it con- 
tained the iron-stores, hence probably the iron-fields, and the earliest known iron-fielda were those of 
the Chalybes, which though ill-defined were somewhere in Pontua. (d) The frontier as revised by 
Marail LIT....... (e) The general position of the central portion of the frontier, along the heights to the 
north of the Euphrates...indicated by the foregoing considerations, ia borne out by several chance refe- 
rences, notably Murail's incursion to Biggaimaressa and the position of Uruséa.... 

These arguments deserve individual consideration to test their validity. 

(a) That Kizzuwadna bordered on Harri 1s a fact of considerable importance. On it 16 
based the theory that the land of Harri included the kingdom subsequently known to the 
Assyrians as Urarju. But if Kizzuwadna lay on the Mediterranean, Harri in the treaty is 
a term which included Mitanni, where the Harri were always the ruling class; this inter- 

tation accords with the supremacy of the Harri during the reigns of Muraili4, the son of 
E ippilulia”, and Armuandas". The Hittite king who concluded the treaty with Suna- 


I Journal, vin, 233-4, 

= Op, cit., 230"; see alao his fustory of Assyria, 45, “Kissuwadna or Cilicia.” It may perhaps be pointed 
out that z in the Semitic documenta from Boghas Keui may represent myin, tsadhe, or aamekh. The 
Egyptian spelling, to my mind, pointa to sayin aa the most probable, and also to the longer form Kizzuwadna 
as preferable to Kinwatna. Whether the consonant before the » was ad or hard £ there is no proof. 

3 4.8., 178. é Op. cit, 232-3. 

7.8, no, 8, 004 The strangely worded remark, “S. Smith, der Kizwatna in Rilikien sucht, diirfte 
echwerlich auf Zustimmung rechnen diirfen” is sufficiently answered by the independent conclusions of 
other authorities. 

‘AZ, 4-5, Herr Gotze misstates my argument when he saya “Smith...Kixwadna mit iigypt. 
Kode identifiziert und so am mittellindischen Meere lokalisiert.” My statement was, that if, on the 
ground of other evidence, Rizeuwadna lies on the Mediterranean coast of Cilicia, about where the land 
called Kode by the Egyptians is almost universally assumed to be (Gitzo assumes that “ Kd" is Halpas, 
Aleppo), it is not impossible that the two termes cover the one the other. ) 

7 B.S, no. 8, 108", * LAA, 5, 172-7. * LH.N., 28. 

i Der, Hall bas discussed this name in Joursal, vitt, 220-231; with his conclusion I can only agree, 
that “it scams hest to transcribe it as Suppilulin." Note that Forrer now uses “Soppiluljoma," M.D.0.G,, 
no, G3, 13, (without remark) for his previons Subhiluliumas, WD.0.¢., no, 61, 31, 

'! For the historical fact see Forrer's statement, 2.0.0, no, 61, 42. 
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asura of Kizzuwadna cannot have been Muréilié, since the grandfather of the Hittite king 
in question can only be Suppilulin', The treaty was certainly concluded before the battle of 
Kadesh, in the reign of Muwattalié, and may well have been agreed on in the opening years 
of that reign, the first step towards regaining a path into Syria, Thus the land of Harri 
cannot be used as an argument; it is capable of two interpretations, As te Urudta, the 
identification of which with Eriza is stressed, its location depends entirely on that of 
Kizzuwadna. 

(6) This argument is just, and no exception can be. taken to it, unless it be that the 
existence of the Pontic Comana is equally doubtful. In this connection Professor Garstang’s 
argument may even be reinforced by another consideration, namely that the ordinary 
view? of Tiglathpileser I's annals, Col, v, 67-Col. v1, 38, where the lands of Musri and 
Knmani are mentioned, is open to some doubt, since Kumani there may be identical with 
the land often mentioned east of the Tigris in other Assyrian inscriptions’, and Musri and 
Arini therefore be situated somewhere in Media‘, Arini in that passage should not there- 
fore have been adduced by me as an argument. 

(c) This argument, a restatement of that already noted, consists of two members; the 
first may be classed as possible, the second irrelevant. All thatthe letter proves is that iron 
was stored and perhaps worked in Kizzuwadna;: that the “iron-fields " actually lay in that 
country 1s a non sequitur, but is possible, That the vague stories of the classical authorities 
abont the Chalybes should be adduced until the locality of Kizzuwadna is fixed for other 
reasons is not strietly logical, and confuses the question, 

(d) and (¢) both depend on identifications with classical and modern names. OF them- 
selves these have no more value than those adduced by Professor Olmstead?, Curionsly 
enough the evidence of the other Hittite documents leads Professor Garstang into some 
dilemmas, which must be noted. A district on the border of Kizzuwadna, reckoned in the 
territory of that state, is called Atania. In other documents* a district called Adanin® is 
mentioned in connection with Arzawa, Now d and ¢ constantly interchange in the Boghaz 
Kei documents, so that there is strong reason to believe that the same district may be 
intended’, Professor Garstang distinguishes the two. Another town mentioned in the 
definition of the border of Kizzuwadna, called Salia, has been identified® with a town also 


' K.ALE 1, no, §, 1, 14, See Foun, SPA. W., 1910, 1036: D.6.G., wo. Gl, 32. Wrrowen, 2.8, 
no, 8, 88" In O02, 1023, 160, Weidnor wrongly states that I identified the Hittite king as Murdil. 
I have made no such statement. 

= Stated hy me with too much conviction, Jowrnal, VII, 48, 

* Seo, ¢.9-, King, Records of the reign of Tubulti-Ninib I, 46-7, 80, 

' This seems to be Professor Onaerean's view, Mistory of Assyria, 41, 333, since he upentos of “the first 
line of mountains to the north and east of the triangle, the region of Muvri,” and states that the “Misuri 
clan of Kurds preserves the name of the ancient Musri.” Yet on p. 64 he says “he (Tiglathpileser D) must 
march against «new enemy on the north-wost frontier, the Musti, about the east branch of the Tigris." 
Apparently “ -west” should read “northeast; but the Kumani or Ukumani lay due east of Assvri 

* Journal, vim, 231)", , 

" Fornnn, Soghashii Terte in Cmachrift, 11, no, 23, B. It, 7-8 and duplicates, 

7 Bo, implicitly, SAYCE in Hower, WHT, 23; OLMBTEAT, op. cif, 2304, Both a thovities identify i hacite. 
Sesnia with Adana,as against the suggestion, Jowrnal, vir, 46, that it may be the Assyrian Atun, Gk. Tynna. 
How old the name Adana may be I ean find nothing to prove; it is noticeable that it doea not occur 
in connection with Shalmaneser [I's or Sennacherih's campaigns to Tarsus. bc 

* Warpwen, 2.8, no. 8, 100; Goras, X.2.H., 4. 
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given! as a point on the boundary between Dattasad (?)* and Hatti, and Professor Garstang 
seems inclined to accept this identification. It is the more probable since the city of 
Erimma in the Kizzuwadna treaty may be identical with the city Arimmatta’ in the 
Dattaias(?) treaty’, But on the DattaSaé(?) boundary lay a city called Ussa. If therefore 
Datta&a’ (?) and Kizzuwadna were coterminous along a portion of the boundary, Us must 
be somewhere near Kizzuwadna. But Usa is identified by Professor Garstung with a city 
of the same name mentioned between Nenaiéa and Hubisna, and with Aleppo and Pala,— 
facts which led Professor Garstang to propose Issos as a probable identification’, But he 
can hardly believe that Dattaaas (7) stretehed from the boundary of Kizzwwadna, as given 
by him, to Issos. His postulates demand either that US in the Datiaaas treaty should be 
distinguished from the Ussa in the other documents, or else that Salia and Erimma on the 
Kizzuwadna border be distinguished from Salia’ and Arimmatta’ on the Dattadaa (7) 
border. Such a position ia of course logical and intelligible. But we may go further, The 
border of Dattain’ (1) included districts which adjomed the river Hulaias. Now the river 
Hulaiad has been variously located, («) between the Highlands and Cilicia (Forrer*), (6) un 
Cilicia, the Pyramus (Sayco*), (c) in the north, “am ehesten der Fluss von Angora” 
(Gétze?). That the Hulsias territory bordered on Arzawa is clear from the texts*; Dattasas 
therefore bordered on districts which adjomed Arzawa, unquestionably on the Mediter- 
ranean, Professor Garstang’s postulates can only be maintained therefore if the identifica- 
Gons of SAlin and Erimma with Salias and Arimmattas be rejected’, Thns on the borders 
of Kizzuwadna we have Atania, Svlia and Erimma; in Arzawa, Adamias, in Dattatas, and 
therefore near Arzawa, in appromimately the same relatwe position, Saliaa and Arimmattas. 
The assumption is possible, hardly probable, and certainly not to be accepted as certain 
unless absolutely proved ™. 

The arguments of Professor Garstang then are all, save oné, unconvincing, unless his 
‘dentifications of names be in themselves arguments. The one sound ground advanced 
relates to the doubt about the identification of Kumami with Comana Cappadociae, and 
that is by no means decisive in favour of the Pontie Comana. 

If Professor Garstang’s arguments are the best that can be alleged in favour of the 
location on the Black Sea—and they are the only arguments yet put forward—the state- 
mont that “it is far more probable that Kizzuwadna lay round and to the west of the Gulf 


of Issos than that it should be located on the Black Sea” may be repeated, Untilit is proved 


i #ALB., rv, no. 10, Obv. 20. 
* So read by Goren, A.Z,H,, V7, whose interpretation of A.4.8., 1v,n0. 10, Obv. 20, is very attractive. 
Forrer reads Tesubtaida; Savce, 7.4.8. xu, 45, Tarhuntasda, where « translation of the passage 





canverning the boundary is rivet, 
3 So Wupxen, 4.4., no. 8, 100", who reduces Arimmattas to Arimma, 
i So alep Saves, /.4.3., xian, 46. 8 MDG, no, 6, 4. 


6 JUS, Xi, 4. Sayoe's identification would be certain if Aallabuwonss is correctly translated by 
him “the Aleppian territery.” 

+ KZ, 25. 

§ See the discussion in Gorge, A227, 16-18; the fact ia also recognised in Pornen’s map, W_0.0.0., 
no. G3, 
® How Weidner reconciles his acceptance of these identifications with his location of Kizzuwadna is 

W Foruen's map, f0.0,G., no, 63, implies that the same objection may be urged against his geographical 
locations. It may be remarked that Professor Garstang is inclined to aasume doublets where no sufficient, 
reason, only a theory, is given, €9- in the case of Nenassa, Journal, vin, 47. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x. 15 
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that Atania, Silia and Erimma cannot be Adania&, Salia’ and Arimmattas, it may be pre- 
sumed, so long as the identification is not treated as absolutely certain, that they are the 
same places. Until some better explanation is forthcoming the fact' that at one time the 
border of Armatana and Hatti was at the city of Kizzuwadna* can only mean that the 
people of Armatana, which certainly lay on or near the western bank of the Euphrates’, 
were pushing westwards‘, as also were the Gaéga and the people of Kuwa in the same 
text, while the Arzawan invasion seems to show an eastward trend along, or southward to, 
the const, 

The evidence that Kizzuwadna bordered on*, or lay near to* Arzawsa is so difficult to 
account for according to Professor Garstang’s geographical system that it is not surprising 
that an entirely different system is advocated by Gutze, who also holda that Kizzuwadna 
lay on the Black Sea. For him, Datta&a’ (7) is approximately Paphlagonia; the district of 
Pita&su7, on the border of Dattatas(?), lies to the south, adjoining the northern border of 
Mira, a distriet of Arzawa which lies far inland. These countries must then have been states 
of veryconsiderable extent, though nothing in the texts can be taken to imply that they were 
of great importance, Whether Giitze’s reconstruction of the geography is probable or even 
possible must depend very largely on the unpublished toxts of geographical importance 
concernmg which Forrer has summarily given his views’; if these latter appronch the 
truth, Gétze's arguments must be dismissed. His position is really vitiated by the assump- 
tion that Kizzuwadna can only lie on the Black Sea, from which he argues as i fixed point, 
His location of the Gasga in Cilicia and the Pala northwards depends on fanlty arguments. 
Amongst the towns on the border of Kizzuwadna is one of uncertain rending*; Giitse, with- 
out a query, reads Zaparaisa, which may be correct, and identifies it with a town known to 
lie in the district Kalatma. This identification is then used as the basis of farther 
argument, Ciitze's location of the Gaéga ignores Professor Nrogny's evidence. 

The problem of the reconstruction of Hittite geography resembles in its miture that 
presented by a finely constructed jig-saw puzale, Neglect any small detail in desion, foree 
any “jom,” and the problem will never be solved. What has been said above may serve Lo 
show one respect in which the maps hitherto produced have depended on a violent foreing 
of the facts to suit an unproven hypothesis, rather than a delicate adjustment of deductions 
to facts; hence the lamentable confusion to be found in them. 

I was originally led to consider that Kizzuwadns was more probably on the Mediter- 

Y ALALE., vi, no. 28, Ob, 13; see Journal, Vill, 233, 

® (fw) Aicsuwudua, an abbreviation for (moat alt) Aiscuwadna, ng Frequently. 

4 See #.4.8., 1, no. 1, Obv, 13, 16, 22. 

* An advance northwards would have been, on Garstang’s hypotheses, not againat Hatti bist against 
Kimuwadna ; and how could a state on the Black Sea act asa “buffer” (/.H1.4., 7) between Armatana to 
the south and the Hittite to the west? 

* At Atunia . Dattani ( {) intervening Al Mone point, 

* BLASSA,, read Pita&a by Fornen, MD.O.G., wo. 83, 4 and Garex, AZM. 
SLi, 46, reals Biassas, 
ee 0.47., 00, 63; Forrer announces a worl on the geography of Arzawa and the south coast of Aain 

" The copy, A.4.B., 1, no. 6, Iv, 49, reada (alu) Za-ba-orakna 1h ie 
that the ai was due to an ha hs doatlics figs ulelany urate ee toe ' ats neath, 
sdentibcntion oe eeation (alu) Zabaraita ix more violent, but possible; ke wuppate r by the 
identification adopted by Gétze Lockesnttt's Zabarina, A.JS8.L., XXIV, 187, seema to mea impossible 
though hailed by Gassrasa, J 47.4. 28, us correct. In 2.4.4, x, 176, a different view is stated, 





17 ; Savor, J.H.S., 
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ranean than the Black Sea by certain general considerations, which led me to propose some 
geographical identifications, Other writers have since stated a few general considerations, 
and these may be enumerated here, whether previously published or not, since some 
authorities do not, apparently, admit their foree, They fall under the headings of (1) his- 
torical probability, (2) linguistic and (3) archaeological evidence. 

(1) Historical probability. The gods of Kizzuwadna, mentioned in the Mitanni treaty, 
were worshipped by the Hittites, for Suppilulin installed his son Telibinus as “ Priest of 
Kizauwadna’.” Now the religions text which Hrogny has translated? puts inte the mouth 
of a priestess of Kizzuwadna a series of incantations and rituala which resemble very 
closely the texts of this type from Babylonia and Assyria. This serves to show a cultural 
connection with these countries. It is useless in this connection to argue that the 
Sumerian and an early civilisation at Astrabad* may possibly have common elements; the 
‘neantations and rituals from Babylonia in question did not originate in the early 
Sumerian peried, and can hardly have been written much before 2000 B.c., possibly later. It 
is historically improbable that Babylonian influence ever reached a people whose home was 
Pontus. 

The Hittite Code of Laws has revealed the very important fact that the ummane 
Manda* were known to the Hittites, There is no sound reason for distinguishing these 
Manda men from the Manda who, five centuries later, mm alliance with the Chaldaeans and 
the Medes, burst through the defences of the Assyrian Empire, The historical probability, 
as has often been pointed owt, is, that the Umman-Manda came from the Black Sea and 
the Caucasus region. If the Hittites, to whom no one attributes any considerable extension 
eastwards, came into contact with them, it is very probable that Pontus, at the time of the 
later Hittite kings, was in the hands of the Umman-Manda, Perhaps the cities mentioned 
in this connection in the Code are to be located on the Black Sea or thereabouts. 

The historical importance of the treaty itself demands consideration, Muwatallis and 
the Harri were at issue over the peoples of the western hank of the upper Euphrates, who, 
flying from a Hittite punitive oxpedition, had taken refuge with their southern neighbour, 
as had also happened in the reign of Suppilulin. Muwatallis demanded of the Harri that 
they should be abandoned; the Harri replied by sending army and plondering 
Muwatalliz’ Hnes of communication. Muwatallid then attempted diplomacy; if the Harri 
protected mutinous subjects of the Hittites, then the Hittites would conclude alliances with 
subjects of the Harri, The threat having no effect; on the Harri, the treaty with Kizzu- 
wadna was concluded, since Suna-assura had his own reasons for wishing to break away 
from his allegiance to the Harri, chiefly owing to.a personal insult to himself, Kizzuwadna 
appears then as a pawn im the game between the Hittites and the Harri, » quid pro gwo for 
the rebellious people of the upper Euphrates. That the Harri, whose land lay about the 
Euphrates, south of [inwa, and reached the point where the river debouches from the 


1 2. ).M.6., (N.F.) 1, 182. t 2.8. no, 2, tL 

3 RosrovraEer, Journal, vt, 4-27, and /raniana and Greeks in South Nuasia. 

4 Hnokny, Code Hittite, $54. The present argument holds whatever the exact sense of the passage may 
he, Note that Sayce has introduced an unnecessary confusion, J.3., xt, 48, “the land of Tabal-ki."” 
The text reads, “the city of Tamalki.” There ia no proof that the name Tubal was known to the Hittites ; 
it appears in Assyrian inscriptions of the ninth century, & minor indication of the landslide which took 
place in Cilicia after the fall of the Hittites, Tamalki appears in the Cappadocian tablets in the form 
Timelkia, seo COSTENAT, Tallatiea cappadociennes, no, 76, 7. * ALALE, 1, no. 5, Oby. 1, 38. 
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Anti-Taurus', were ever in a position to claim the overlordship over a king of Pontus, 
seems very improbable, for their wars were mainly conducted in the richer lands of Meso- 
pitamia. That a king of Pontus was only able to exchange one suzerainty for another, and 
could make no effort at independence, is inexplicable. Grant that Suna-aigura was a king 
of a small land, whose importance for the two great powers consisted in the fact that it 
was the key to northern Symayand the posttion is clear. 

One of the terms of the treaty is, that if the king of the Hittites makes war on “another 
land, whether against the Harri or against Arzawa,” Suna-1Surn agrees to send a contin- 
gent of 100 span of horses and 1000 infantry. ‘The special mention of these two particular 
powers has most point if Kizzuwadna lay between the two. If this be accepted, and it 
seems historically the most probable, Kizzuwadna ean only lie in eastern Cilicia, unless 
Gitze’s peculiar geographical scheme be possible. The geographical arrangements of 
Forrer, Weidner, and Garstang are incompatible with this simple explanation. 

In the lists of the vassal states which fought at Kadesh given by the Egyptian scribes, 
Kizzuwadna is named between Lk and Krkmé (Luxor), before Krkmé (Karnak), between 
Lk and Kas, immediately after Krkms (Papyras Raifet). The Egyptians must have had 
fairly accurate knowledge of the geography of the northern Mediterranean sea-board at 
this time, owing to the close connections established ; if Lk are the Lugga of the Hittite 
texts’, the mention of Kizzuwadna between the Lugga and Carchomish or Kadesh is not 
accidental, but roughly geographical. Gditze's explanation, “ Kizwadna, der wichtigste 
Vasall in Ost-Kleiasien ist den syrischen Vasallen vorausgestellt," seems na desperate 
device to avoid the implication. 

(2) The linguistic evidence. Forrer has repeatedly stated that “das Luvische,” the 
language of Luia, was spoken in Kizzuwadna, in Cappadocia and in Cilicia’, Luia certainly 
lay immediately west of the lands of Arzawa, If Kizzuwadna immediately adjoined Arzawa 
on the east, there was orginally a solid phalanx of people speaking the same langunge*: 
the probability of this is confirmed by the fact that the people of Armwa were 
invaders", who presumably were of “ Hittite” race. Luia and Kizzuwadna once formed 
a geographical unit from a linguistic point of view, “ Luvish” appears to be a 
purely Asianic language of the northern Mediterranean littoral’, That a language native 
to that coast was also spoken in Pontus seems improbable, and the far-reaching specn |n- 
tions based on the assumption that Kizzuwadna is on the Black Sea need only be con 
sidered when it is conclusively proved that Kizzuwadna is so to be located, 


 § This is the geographical position of (matw) aria defined in Tiglathpileser T's annals, Col. 1, 36-66 
Savor has pointed out, implicitly, Journal, vin, 234, that Tiglathpileser found the lands along the nest 
hank of the upper Euphrates in exactly the positions indicated for thom in the Bowhaz Keui texts sie 
fall of the Hittites did not affect this area, The assumption that the Harri ruled as far east as Lake Wan 
and northward to the boundary of Pontus, depends entirely on the location of en Gina the 
Harri provided the ruling class in Mitanni and Syria, an enormous extent of country unequalled by a 
other ancient power save Assyria, ia assigned to thom, : wit — 

: This was first pointed out, to my knowlode, ly Hocanrrn, Aw, 239: it seome implicit in the 

plical identifications of Sayee and Olotead, Note that it strougly reinforces the assunmption il 

Erimiua and Atania are to be identified with Salias, Arimmattad and Adaniaé. sol 

2 OM DLO. oo. 83, 4, | | 

4 MD.OG., no. 61,23; ZIG. (NF) 1, 216. For Forrer, Cilicia is Arzawa. 

® The argument was first addnced by Savon, Journal, Vint, 233, " K.ALB., vt, no. 29, Oby. 8 

"A point raised by Dr. Hatt, 4.8, 174 Professor Uxoxap thinks that “dae Luvische” sa 
Lycian, 2 Asa, (N.F.) 1, 1. — 
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In the incantation text dealt with by Forrer' a priest of Kizzuwndna, in “ Lavish,” 
invokes Santa’, obviously the chief god of his country since it is translated by the ideogram 
for Marduk. All the available evidence points to Sandon being endemic in Cilicia, 

Of the twelve names of cities‘ on the border, four certainly end in -na, one probably 
does so. This -na termination is common in the names of both cities and districts in North 
Syria and the Anti-Tanrus, and seems to point to that ares, 

The name of King Suna-adura recalls that of U-aSur-me, king of Tabal in the reign 
of Tiglathpileser I11*. To the best of my knowledge it does not resemble any demonstrably 
Hittite or Luvian name. It is not clear to me that these names are not theophorous*; in 
other words it is possible that we ought to read Suna-ASura, The god Ashur was 
worshipped in the neighbourhood of Caesarea (Mazaca) at the end of the second millen- 
nium, and not impossibly his worship remained in the country throughout the Hittite 
period until the eighth century. 

The river Samri which marked the boundary of Kizznwadna for a certain distanee bore 
a Semitic name. It might possibly be supposed that this is merely a Semitic translation 
of a native name? were this not contrary to the habits of antiquity. The names of cities 
were not infrequently changed, but I know of no case in which natural features, more 
especially mountains and rivers, were rechristened. Very occasionally a descriptive term 18 
used; thus Demavend, whose native name probably remained unknown to the Assyrians, 
was called “Lapis Lazuli Mountain.” Similarly the Halys in the Hittite texts is designated 
“the Red River”; but this implies I think that the native name actually meant “red” and 
thut the ideogram was read in native wise, There is no sound ground for supposing that 
Samri is anything but the name in common use for the river. Does anyone believe that.a 
river flowing into the Black Sea had a Semitic name? On the other hand, a Semitic name 
for the Saros is quite intelligible, 

(3) The archaeological evidence. This has been frequently adduced by Professor Sayee* 
and fully stated by Dr. Hogarth, For those accustomed to lay emphasis on such evidence, 
it is clear and convincing’. , 

The conclusion of the matter seems to be that those who believe that Kizzuwadna lay 
on the Mediterranean have put forward arguments that deserve careful consideration, not 
mere negation. To my mind they have made such « location probable; I do not think we 
are justified yet in assuming that tt is certain to the extent of building further hypotheses 
upon it. On the other hand those who consider that Kizznwadna certainly lay on the 
Black Sea should put forward some more logical arguments than have yet appeared. In 
the meantime more caution should be shown in the acceptance of auch equations as 
Kizzuwadna = Katpatuka = KarcraSoxia’ by scholars. The name might equally be found 
in Cataonia’, or something quite different, 

i ZDMG., (N.F.) }, 216-17. 

© Nota that owing to o careless error om my part Anumushdha in Jowraal, yt, 45 should read 
Anamudts. On the other hand Ebbina is correct (so alan Weidner), und ia the only possible reading, 
izainst Luckenbill's Durbina, accepted by Garstang. 1 1E., 11, 20, il. 50, G4. 

‘The -me is clearly the emphatic particle constantly appended to names. U may be an ideogram. 

& "This seama to be GarataNo's view, £.4,4., x, 176. He identifies it with the Gk. Boas, alleging an 
analogy of meaning which is net convincing. Samri means “violent,” and is aa applicable to the Saros-or 
half a doxen other rivers aa to the Boas. 4 See his latest remarks in 4.8., 395. * Op, cat, 220-253. 

‘ Proposed by Zimmerer, aocepted by Horamel ; independently proposed by Herzfeld, accepted by 
Meyer, For references see GGrze, KZ.H., 5. Also accepted by Saver, AA. xia, 46, 

¥ Haut, Ancient History of the Near Bart, 300. 
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A HISTORICAL DOCUMENT OF RAMESSIDE AGE 
By T, ERIC PEET 


Ir is a singular and distressing fact that a very considerable proportion of the original 
written sources for Egyptian history and archaeology still remain unpublished, This ts due 
firstly to the fewness of those capable of translating them, and secondly to a very natural 
seruple on the part of these who are, Egyptian texts are never easy, and many of the 
renderings are so uncertain that the scholarly translator hesitates to give them unless 
accompanied by the evidence necessary either to support them or to enable others to im- 
prove upon them. This means that every translation onght to be accompanied by a copy 
of the original, or if the document be in hieratic by a transcription into hieroglyphs—in 
expensive matter in these days—, and by « mass of critical notes which are not only very 
costly to print but which repel the average reader, and thus actually detract from the 
historical value of the publication, Such scruples as these, though honourable, are probably 
exagperated, for their consequence is that masses of material of priceless value for 
Egyptian history lie locked up in philologists’ notebooks instead of being available for 
general mse, 

It is with this consideration in mind that I venture to publish the translation con- 
tained in this article. The papyrus in question is both incomplete and difficult. A hiero- 
glyphic transcription of so long a document is out of the question in this Journal, though 
I hope eventually to publish one elsewhere. Rossi's facsimile (see later) aided by the short 
critical notes here added will enable scholars to control some of my readings, and the non- 
philologist may rest assured that every translation about which there is the least doubt 
has been marked with a query. 

Tt is enstomary for historians of Egypt to dismiss the Twentieth Dynasty in a few 
pages as a period of decline ending in conplete disaster, The evidence generally produced 
for this view is, rightly enough,the tomb-robbery papyri of about the reign of Ramesses X, 
the apparent cessation of the exploitation of the turquoise mines of Sinai after Ramesses VI. 
and the melancholy story of Wenamiin dating from the reign of Ramesses XII. There are, 
however, other documents which tell the tale leas dramatically perhaps but no less un- 
mistakably. Many of these are to be fonnd among the papyri of the Reale Museo di 
Antichita in Turin. The particular papyrus to which I wish to eall attention is not 
unknown to scholars. It was published in bad facsimile by Pleyte and Rossi in their 
Papyrus de Turia, Pls, LI to LX, and a partial translation and commentary was published 
by Spiegelberg' in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr. 29, 73 ff. In the summer of 1928, while 
working on the papyri in Turin, I made a complete collation of this document® Tt ean- 





' The more one works among the business and legal pupyri of the New Empire the rmore-one realizes 
how much this branch of our subject, like many other branches, owes to the industry and scholars! iy af 


* T owe some readings, probably more than I realize, toa collation previously lent to me by Gardiner 
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stitutes such a striking picture of the times during which it was compiled that if seems 
worth while to publish here a translation in full, 

The papyrus, which as at present mounted measures 193 em. by 41, is written on both 
sides in a large slanting seript. The true verso, ie. that side on which the main fibres of 
the papyrus run vertically and which was almost always filled last by an Egyptian seribe, 
but which is here to be read first, and treated as recto, contains two complete pages of 
writing, It is clear, however, that there is of least one page lost in front of these for 
on the right-hand edge near the top are the ends of two lines of such a page. The firet 
is illegible and the second gives “He said, It is true.” There are three pages of writing 
on the true recto and as the third of these is short page ending with a blank of at least 
7 em. below ita last line it is probable that the papyrus ended here?, and that this side 
must be regarded as the verso. 

It is not easy to say what is the precise nature of our document. It has its closest 
parallel in Papyrus Salt 124 of the British Museum®, This last contains a series of charges 
against a single individual, and, as is elear from its concluding lines, it either constitutes 
or is a digest of the indictment actually laid before the Visier. Our papyrus is a little 
different from this. Even in ita damaged state it contains charges against at least three 
separate individuals. Moreover Section A is headed "The records which are in the hands 
of the wb-priest Penanket.” The papyrus would therefore seem to have been a list of 
documents embodying charges agninsb various persons. Each document, however, is 
deseribed in some detail and this fact distingnishes the papyrus from Papyrus Ambras* at 
Vienna, which gives the barest description of a series of documents dealing with the famous 
tomb-robberies*. Presumably the documents described here formed part of the temple 
archives of Khnum, since they were in the hands of a priest, though this is not definitely 
stated, Whether the papyrus is a mere catalogue of these for record purposes, or whether, 
like Papyrus Salt, it was to be part of an actual indictment before the Visier or other 
official we haveno means of knowing. 

As it now stands the papyrus consists of three distinct sections and the lost pages 
undoubtedly contained at least one other separate section, for recto page 1 begins a new 
section. This section (A), recto 1,1 to recto 2 17, is 0 list of records (#h#w) stated in 1, 1 to 


i This recto is covered with papier pégdtal and heavily varnished, so that it is at times intensely 
difficult to rend. 

= Ployte-Roesi’s plates should be read in the following order: 57-5 (recto 1), 5-60 (recto 2), 51-2 
(verso 1), 68-4 (verse 2), 55-6 (verse 3). The fragment of the loat page at the beginning of the recto ts 
given on PL 7, left. 

In PL 60 the narrow vertical fragment near the left alye of the right-hand page must be transferred to 
the left edge of the left-hand page, where it fits on, The wide gapa marked by Rossi both before and after 
this fragment. ure to be closed. On the left-hand page the large fragment shown really consista of two 
fragments meeting on a vertical line continuing the left edge of the narrow vertical gap shown by Rossi in 


‘the three bottom lines. These two fragments should he separated by about a centimetre. 


In PL 82, whieh gives the back of PI. 60, corresponding modifications must of course be made, The 
vertical fragment under the wumber 1 fits on to the right-hand edge of the papyrus, the great gap im the 
centre is te be closed, and the large fragment on the right ia to be divided into two separate pieces with 
ahout a centimetre between them as before. 

0 Cf, too page 4 of the verso of Pap, Harria A (B.M. 10053). ‘ af dhtw, Cf. Abbott Pap., 6, 23, 

‘ Vow Benamasx, Hieratische Terte, 0; Zeitechr, J, «tg. Spr., 1876, 1 ff. 

* C7, also the Paris leather roll published by Virey and referred to in Srimcensrro, Studien wnd 
Materialien, 53 
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be in the charge of the wb-priest of Khnum, Penanket, Seventeen charges af the most 
varied type have survived, and if they were all well fonnded the accused man must have 
been a surprising specimen of the ancient Egyptian “ crook.” His name is unfortunately 
lost to criminology, for he is referred to throughout as “this w°)-priest "or more fully 
“this wth-priest of Khnum.” His name must thus have occurred m the lost page which 
precedes recto 1. ~ | 

The second section (B) begins with verso 1, 1 and ends at 1, 6, where it 1s separated 
from what follows by a blank space, The section 1s clearly incomplete at the beginning 
and something is therefore lost between recto 2 and verso 1, or in other words our papyrus 
is incomplete at both ends. The criminals, for they are plural, do not in what 1s left to us 
display that versatility in wickedness which distinguishes the priest of Khnum, for all the 
charges are those of theft. 

The third section (('), verso 1,7 to the end, began with a date which is unfortunately 
lost but which cannot have been earlier than Year 4 of Ramesses V. ‘The first charge is 
one of enormous peculations extending over a period of 10 years against a boat's-captain, 
whose name would seem from verso 1, ) and verso 2, 7-8 to have been Khnumnakht', It 
was this man's duty to carry in his boat certain taxes payable in barley to Khnum at 
Elephantine, He conspired “ with the scribes, the inspectors and the farmers” to convert — 
to his own use almost the whole of the grain. From verso 2, 12 to the end we are dealing 
with a series of miscellancous charges. On verso 3 these become so fragmentary that we 
cannot ascertain what part Khoumnakht himself played in some of them, but, as there 1s 
no gap between verso pages 2 and 3, the 3rd Person Singular of 3, 1 can refer to no one 
else. Here then is another master spirit of the Egyptian criminal world. 

The theatre of the misdeeds of these various persons is clearly Elephantine, and more 
particularly the temple of Khnum there. The records in the first section are said to be in 
the charge of Penanket, an wb-priest of the temple, 

li is greatly to be regretted that not enough of the document remains to show us 
before what court these numerous offences were tried, for tried they must have been. 
There appears to be no evidence to indicate whether all offences both religious and lay 
were dealt with by the same courts in Egypt or whether there existed anything of the 
nature of an ecclesiastical court. In Pap. Mayer A various pricsts, guilty of participation 
im the tomb-robberies, are tried by the same court as their lay fellows*, and there seems no 
reason for supposing that a priest who broke the law in Egypt was treated differently from 
other men, despite the various exceptions which later history affords, At the same time it 
might not unreasonably have been imagined that offences of a strictly religious nature by 
priests would be tried by special court, Such a court would of course have consisted 
wholly or mainly of priests, probably those of the temple where the offence was committed. 
~ Yet there is no example of any such court, and the one court known to us consisting 
entirely of priests tried a civil action concerning rights in property* leased to the temple. 

On the other hand priests were certainly eligible for service in criminal and civil courts 
(fnbt)'. In the Abbott Papyrus the thieves are tried for tomb-robbery by a court (bnbt Gt ni 
Nit) of 8 members including a high-priest and prophet of Aman*. In the inscription of 

' This is not quite certain owing to the lacunae. 
2 Pap, Mayer A, 11, § and 12; also 12, 15 and 16, 


* Pap. Berlin 3047; Zeitechr, f. dig. Spr. 17 (1879), TLE ' Srinceneeno, Stud, w. Mat., 61-2. 
* Pap. Abbott, 6, 3. 
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Mes' a priest of the litter (or whatever wb a knit may mean) is sent ont to investigate a 
division of lands, for he is a member (sr) of the court (kat) which dealt with the case. 
Dr, Blackman points out to me the interesting but damaged passage im the great decree of 
Horemhab! where the priesthood appears to take a very large part in the newly recon- 
stituted courts (Ant) of the country. 

The fact is that our knowledge of Egyptian legal procedure is extremely scanty. Not 
mare than a dozen cases are known to us in all, and those incompletely. The documents at 
our-command date from various periods, and deal with cases of the most varied nature, and 
many more papyri will have to come to light if we are ever to sticceed in reconstructing 
the judicial system in anything like its entirety". 

M. Moret has tried to make out a case for the existence of tribunawe ecolésiastiques in 
the Ramesside era, enjoying not only considerable power and popularity but capable of 
being appealed to against the decisions of the ordinary courts’, This case is based purely 
on the identity of the Mes or Mesmen of the famous oracle stele from Abydos" with the 
defendant in the inscription of Mes, an identity which must be regarded as quite hypothe- 
tical. If we do not feel able to accept this equation the ecelesiastical courts resolve them- 
selves at once into mere judgements by oracle such as that contained in the stele montioned 
above, in the British Museum ostracon published along with » Berlin papyrus by Erman 
and in the papyrus under diseussion®. Such judgements undoubtedly enjoyed considerable 
popularity, especially im small disputes concerning property and theft, and particularly in 
the Theban necropolis, but we shall need much more evidence before we can presume to 
clovate them into the dignity of ecclesiastical courts’. 

The papyrus, or at least that portion of it which remains, is not actually dated, but it 
is clear from verso 2, 12-14 that it was written not earlier than the fourth year (probably 
after the end of that year) of the king there entitled Pharaoh, who, as is clear from lines 
5-6 of the same page, is the successor of Ramesses IV Hekmatrof Setepenamtn, or in 
other words Ramesses V Usermatré Sekheperenré*. Maspero has nghtly pointed out that 
these same lines show that Ramesses [V ruled six years, for to Year 6 of this king (line 5) 
eneteeds in the yearly series Year 1 of Pharaoh, tie. of the reigning king Ramesses V. 
Spiegelberg has removed the possible objection that a year might have been skipped in 
this list by noting that m lines 12-14 below a yearly peculation of 100 Shar (60 plus 50) 
ig stated to amount to 1000 khar from Year 1 of Ramesses IV to Year 4 of Pharaoh, from 
which it is clear that the whole period covered is ten years, giving six years for the 
reign of Ramesses TV. 

A further question ts raised by these dates. Gardiner" and Sethe® have lately shown 
that in the New Empire, contrary to the custom both of earlier and of Ptolemaic times 


1 Ganprxen, Inscription of Afes, ppp. 12-13, nn. 8-0. # Berasten, Ancient Meoordas, 11, $5 64-5, 

9 Spicgelberg long ago emphasized this (Semet. at, Mat, 173) and pointed out the danger of assuming that 
the dnd were standing courts of law, and tat their duties were solely legal and not administrative. 

$ Comptos-rendua de U' Académie des Inacr. et Botles-Lottres, 1917, LOT EE. 

§ Annales du Sercios, xvi, 161-75. 

« Further to this subject see Enwas, Zwei A btenstiicke ava der thebunischen Grideretadt, in Sitsungaher, 
der K.P. Akad, der Wiss, phil-hast. Chasse, 110 (xix), 330 ff, | 

7 At the same timo they must have put great power in the hands of the prinsta, who either cansed the 
god's image to nod its head by sonie mechanical devios or, what ia perhaps more likely, reported that the 
image, invisible to the supplinnt, had or had not done ac, 

' Journal, ¥, 10. ® Zoitechr, f. ag. Spr, 58, 48. 
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the regnal years of a king were reckoned from the date of his accession and not from the 
ealendrical New Year's Day. Now in the list which runs from verso 1, line 13 (in this line 
restore Year 1 of Ramesses TV) to line 9 of verso 2 it is clear that the amount of grain 
annually dne to the temple of Khnum was 700 ther, Thus a full amount was exacted in 
the last year, Year 6, of Ramesses IV, and yet unless this king died on the date of his 
accession this year must have been an incomplete year. Similarly this year 1s reckoned as 
a full year in the arithmetic of lines 13-14, Put briefly the difheulty is as follows. The 
pepyrus seems to show that certain taxes or offerings made to the temple of Khauwm were 
calculated yearly on the basis of the regnal years of the kings’ When a change of reign took 
place the last year of the first king must in the nature of things have been incomplete, 
sometimes less sometimes more. And yet in the ease before us the full amount of the dues 
is reckoned for this defective year. Unless it be that in the ease before us the Year 6 of 
Ramesees IV was so nearly complete that it might without injustice be counted as com- 
‘plete the Egyptian taxpayer would seem to have had a cause of complaint which would 
have more than satisfied the grumbling propensities of his modern fellow-snfferer. Did 
Khnum then exact his full year's dues when the regnal year was only a month or six 
weeks mm length? Surely not. Common sense forces us to suppose that a tax in kind, such 
as grain, would only be exacted once on each harvest. And does it not follow as a corollary 
that a very short last regnal year, more particularly one containing no harvest, may quite 
conceivably be omitted in a list such as that before us? In other words, though the last 
year of Ramesses IV for taxation purposes was Year 6, is it not possible that he actually 
began a Year 7 which, as it contained no harvest, was for these same purposes omitted ? 
If this idea is correct such lists are to be ised with caution for purposes of dating. 


TRANSLATION, 
; Section A, 
Recto, yeuge 1. 

(1) The documents which are in charge of' the priest Penanket called Sed of the 
temple of Khnum. (2) Charge concerning the black cow which is in his possession: it 
gave birth to five calves" of Mnevis, and he carried them off and appropriated them in the 
field. He parted with® them and he took them away to the south and he sold‘ them to the 
priests, 

(8) Charge concerning the great ealf of Mnevis whieh he had. He parted with it and he 
sold it to certain Nubians of the fortress of Bigah and received its price from them. 

(4) Charge concerning his going to Thebes and recelving certain documents..,....,.%, 
though Re did not suffer him to flourish for ever. He brought them to the south in order 
to lay them before Khnum, but he (the god ¥) refused to acknowledge them. 

(5) Charge eoneerning his debauching the citizeness Metnemeh, daughter of Pase- 
khety: she was wife to the fisherman Dhoutemhab son of Pentaure, 

‘rtd, “in charge of." Cf. Pap, Bol. 1004, 6, 7: Pap. Bibl. W. 197, m1, ro, - | 
F fad eiegdbiey sikek eBek ene p. Bi at 197, TL, mm. 4 and va. 7; 
1 Fd dtan, Cf sd dt n, Pap. Salt 194, ma, 1,7, in « similar but damaged context. 

“ Read tie-f dit-w m om | s ; Coptic uypihe. 


* alte nm melt in — ne Reading very uncertain, 
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(6) Charge concerning his debauching Tebes the daughter of Shuin: she was the wife 
of Ahauty. 

(7) Charge concerning the theft by Yem(?) of a sacred-eye amulet in the temple of 
Khnom. He (the priest) appropriated it together with the man who stole it. 

(8) Charge concerning the handing over to the temple(?) by the priest Bekenkhons of 
a chest' in which were two........- : he opened it and he took a.........from it, He laid 
them before Khnum and he (the god) acknowledged* them. 

(9) Charge concerning his coming into the inside of the fortress when he had only done 
7 (22) days of drinking natron*. Now the scribe of the treasury, Menthuherkhepesh (sc) made 
(10) this prophet of Khnum take an oath by the Ruler saying, I* will not let him enter 
with the god until he accomplish (?) his days of drinking natron', But he disobeyed and 
entered (11) with the god when he had three days of drinking natron (still to do ‘). 

(12) Charge concerning the election by the vizier Neferronpe of the priest Bekenkhons 
to be prophet of Khnum, whereupon this priest said to the priest Nebun, We will mtroduce (/) 
another......priests" and (13) we will cause the god to cast out’ the son of Pashuty. He 
was examined and it was found that he had actually said it, He was made to take an oath 
by the Ruler not to enter the temple. But he gave (14) a bribe* to this prophet, saying, 
Let me enter with the god,and this prophet took his bribe and let him enter with the god. 


Recto, page 2. 

(1) Charge concerning Pharach’s sending the overseer of the treasury Menemtir to 
examine the treasury of the temple of Khnum, and this priest had stolen 60 dJiw-garments 
from the treasury of the temple of Khnum. And they made a search’ for them (2) and 
found 24 of them in his possession, he having disposed of the rest. 

(3) Charge concerning the cutting off by this priest of the ear of Wenemtuemmeter, son 
of Beksetyt, without the knowledge of Pharaoh, 

(4) Charge concerning the sending by the vizier Neferronpe of the servant Pekhal the 
younger and the servant Panefunezemenkhons (*), saying, Bring (?) to me the divine father 


1 Very uncertain ; w* €fdi r Aft-nér (1) te ...t0t 2 ind. 
© ro ey Aiisic). Read fun() “to nod.” 


1 


PoE, 


i, 
7 Read je ur (sic) TO ee} eee | aN zh, . The af ia most un- 


certain, — js powsible, but it is tempting to read an abnormal N.K. form of the numeral 7. Lf tera is 
read we ea supply m vtlve after it, “while we were in our days of drinking matron,” but this leaves 
wf (ftir f unexplained. 

‘ Le, the prophet, whom the scribe of the treasury makes responsible. 

® Read Hr mA() ath f Arw. 


# ‘The text reads Mise" 4) “ip sa (7) 8 (tire unintelligible vertical signs 
het wisent anil ("})- hit “to introduce” here seema to be TIL Inf, despite Ganpinne, Sinuhe, 71, Cf 


perhaps also Serux, Urt., TV, Az, 11. 
Thier bt. Cf. Pap. Bol, L0B4, 9, 9-10. 
* jw dit a= ‘A@x. Ch Re. de Trav, 16, 00, but whether in the sume sense 1 cannot 
alii 
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Kakhepesh. (5) Now the servants found me serving a monthly turn of the first phyle’. And 
so the servants left me alone, for they said, We(?)! will not take you during your month of 
service, So said they. But this priest gave them a dilw-garment of Upper Egyptian cloth 
and a chair and two spears(?) of copper, a tusk (?) of ivory of two cubits and a bundle of 
t/w-vegetables* ......1000......fish, ......light beer, saying to them, Do not release him. [He 
spent ?] 15 days without having............the great.........s and the chief.,........... (8) The 
teueeteeetewsnsteseeverceseseenee (0) 10 the land of Egypt, for it is 1 who...........the god (?),-.... 
he caused them (?) to let [me ?] go: ............ 

(10) Charge concerning the leaving by Prome............0f the house of Bek,........the 
mother...the (?)......saying to him......(11) he blinded‘ Beksetyt her daughter likewise, and 
they remain blind today, 

(12) Charge concerning the quarrel which this priest had with the herdsman Pakamen 
of the temple (of Khnum 7) when he answered and said to him.................... (And when) 
(13) three months had passed Zaza died (?)*,...........he having said it*....... 

(14) Charge concerning their handing over 20 oxen to this priest in Year 1 of King 
Hekmafrét Setepenamin the great [god]. They seized (?) the oxen in his possession... 
-++ee-4(15) he brought them from above(?)...he gave the oxen,.....he having given [them 
to?] the chief.,....also......7. 

(16) Charge concerning the giving by the priest Penanket of 20 deben of copper and 
three dfiw-garments of Upper Egyptian cloth to this priest [in order that he might deny 7] 
every charge" which was mmde............. 

(17) Charge concerning this priest's standing up in front of this god [and saying] if he 
would make a good man............to thee*, So said he to him as he stood....... 


Section B. 





Verso, page 1. 

(1) Charge concerning their stealing the large............(eopper) belonging to the boat 
of Khnum and making away with it, 

(2) [Charge concerning] their stealing 10 rd-garments of coloured cloth, total 15, from 
the temple of Anket Mistress of Aswin. The scribe of the treasury Menthoherkhepeshef 
who was acting as mayor of Elephantine examined them and found these in their pas- 
session, (3) they having given them to Amentekh, a workman of the Place of Trath, and 
havimg received their price. And this prince took a bribe from them and let them 0. 

(4) [Charge concerning] their opening a storchouse of the temple of Khnum which 
was under the seal of the inspectors of the granary who inspect for the temple of Khnoum (7) 
and stealing 180(?) khar of barley from it, 


Lined CCLint ibn a) a PY (eo Gardiner). 
NANA 


z halted in error for tien. * ive, Cf. Pap. Harris 1, 650, 7-8 and 74, 5-8. 
‘ Ema transitively. Cf Pap, Tar, Judic. 6, 5. * ph pt (possibly pA r pt), 


" Rossi's facsimile (PL 60) is fairly acoumte, tur bn woihe ti fit igi tp? tw bimy dd, Bart-what is the 
wramnuar of this? 3 i 
" See Rosa's facsimile PL 60, The line runs: bef tue m bre wan bird dig we Ww we mebbur te bl f 


tah Jefiless-h FS v " 


* webit (1 for widt) nb ntl iuetw dd-w, For wibt, a charge, of, Pap. Abbott 6, 1 
"tr tof tet wt afen rmt...iriw (or trt-fT) wk, charge, of. Pap, t-6, 11. 
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(5) [Charge concerning] the opening............Khnum (/),..........stealing rd-garments 
of Upper Egyptian cloth. And the prophet found them in their possession and took them 
but did nothing to them. 

(6) [Charge concerning]..........-.0.....-full of the garments of the divine fathers and 
the priests in which they [carry] the god. They [were] found in their possession, 


Section C. 


(T) [Vear]......{under the majesty of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt]... (toa 
health and prosperity, the Great God. (The) farmers... weseseeen the grain in order to give 
their 700 khar of barley to Khnum, Lord of Elephantine, here in the southern district. 
They brought them by boat (8)..ccsccceeeeee-+--Edephantine, They were carried by boat, 
and they [brought ?] them, and mnloaded mto the granary of the god and they were 
reccived for him every year. Now in Year 28 of (9) [King]...-....-.-----this boat's-captain, 
he died. Now...........-, Who was prophet of the temple of Khnum, brought the merchant 
vescciesveseeeereees KHhOUMMAkht: he made him (10)...........-barley here in the northern 
district and he began to transport it by boat. Now in Year 1 of the King of Upper Egypt 
Hekmatre¢ Setepenamin, life, health and prosperity, the Great God, he made away with 
much of the barley. Now this boat’s-captam (11). ceassesee tinkht (77) 140 deben belonging 
to the treasury (7) of Khoum, -susissecetmaking 7 deben of gold. The gold was not in the 
treasury of the temple of Khnum, and what he had appropriated of the barley was not in 
the granary! of Khnum, he having stolen (12)........-...Khnum. (a blank here) The six (?) 
rowers (?) of the crew of the boatof Khnum: they were with him in his,........--.. 

(13) [Year 1 of King Hekmatret Setepenamiin] received (1) at Elephantine by the 
hand of the boat's-captain,.....100 kha ; remainder 600. 


Verso, page 2. 

(1) Year 2 of King H., lite, prosperity and health, the Great God, 130 Khar; remainder 
570 khar. 

(2) Year 3 of King M., life, prosperity and health, the Great God, 700 khar; he brought 
none of them into the granary. 

(3) Year 4 of King HL ete. 700 Khar: arrived in the boat of (?) the Staff, by the hand 
of the sailor Panekhtta 20 Ghar ; remainder 680 haar. 

(4) Year 5 of King MH. ete. Received for the divine offerings of the Staff (?) of Khnum 
90 khor; remainder 680 Khar. 

(5) Year 6 of King HL. ete, 700 kher: he did not deliver them. 

(6) Year 1 of Pharaoh, life, health and prosperity, 700 Aker; he did not deliver them, 

(7) Year 2 of Pharaoh, life, prosperity and health, arrived by the hand of the boat's- 
captain Khoumnakht 186 bhar; remainder 514 khar. 

(8) Year 3 of Pharaoh, life, prosperity and health, 700 khar. Arrived by the hand of 
this boat’s-captain 120 thar; remainder 580. 

(9) Total: barley of the temple of Khnum, Lord of Elephantine, which this boat’s- 
captain had conspired with the scribes, the inspectors and the land-workers (11) of the 
temple of Khnum to purloin and appropriate to their own use, 5004 (sic) khar. 

(10) (A note crowded in between 11, 9 and 11.) Now Khnummnakht(?)................2. 
take his barley: he lives on the top of the hull: received (7) from him barley (7??). 

the pii-f wg mu nd tt bee dt ae bP dae, 
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(12) Charge concerning the exaction by this boat's-captain of the temple of Khnum 
of taxes'; an assessment(?) of 50 Akar from (??) Rome, son of Penanket, and an assess- 
ment(?)of 50 Kher from (7?) Paukhed, son of Pathewemabu, total 2, making 100 khar from 
Year 1 of King Hekmatré¢ Setepenamim, life, prosperity and health, the Great God, up to 
Year 4 of Pharaoh, making 1000 khar: he appropriated them to his own use and brought 
none of them into the temple of Khnum. 

(15) Charge concerning the burning by this boat’s-captain of the temple of Khnum of 
a boat belonging to the temple of Khnum together with its spars and its rigging, (16) But 
he gave a bribe to the inspectors of the temple of Khnum and they made no report about 
it. He has not (sic)* up to this day. 

Verso, page 3. 

(1) Charge concerning his procuring abortion for the citizencss Tarep[yt]........---.. 

(2) Charge concerning the giving by Panekhtta, a sailor of the Staffs of Khnum,...... 
srrrsesseeeet he gave a bribe to the inspectors (3) and they never reported it....... 

(4) Charge concerning the debauching by this sailor Panekhtta............[0f X], a land- 
worker of the temple of Khnum, of Elephantine who is in the city of Pa.......... 

(6) Charge concerning the opening by the w‘h-priest Payiri(?) of this,,.......+-. (7) and 
he did it in great haste........... ot 

(5) Charge concerning the sending by the divine father Dhouthotpe of the temple of 
Month,,...........2 (9) who was doing the duties of the post of divine father of the temple 
of Khnum, of a (f).......2....-.-(10) letter by their hand for the scribe of the temple 
Dhoutemhab, And they caused to send,..............(11) caused their hides to come forth 


OT cctiseces 


COMMENTARY, 
Section A, 


Charges against “this +‘h-priest,” 

The first two charges, recto 1, 1-3,deal with certain Mnevis-ealves, The crime consists 
in his selling these, and the simple explanation may be that they were not his to sell, But 
there is another possible explanation. The Mnevis-bull, the sacred bull of Heliopolis, in 
which Réf was incarnate, would seem, like the Apis, to have possessed a Aarim of cows; 
and that not only in his Heliopolite home but also, to Judge by our papyrus, at Elephan- 
tine, and doubtless elsewhere (see Blackman, Rock Tombs of Mew, u, 25-7). From the 
mile offspring of the Mnevis and these sacred cows the new Mnevis would eventually be 
chosen, and for this reason they were not to be soli or parted with. 

The charge of |. 4 is obseure owing to the difficulty of the reading, Spiegelberg has 
however pointed out the parallel with Pap. Rollin, ll. 2-3, and it is tempting to suppose 
that the documenta in question were, like those of Pap. Lee and Rollin, to be used ‘for 


Rossi is accurate. Spiegelberg’s J eee 7 , tempting after ddl (to levy a tax) and perhapa 


| - mi 
right, though the form of = would be most-abnormal, The obvious reading would be She es 
on hs itd 


2 bn fee AC od Arw, Omit by he or suppose a verb lost after it. 
* Perliaps nothing lost, 


7 
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magical purposes, Or were they perhaps forged documents such as those referred to in 
the inscription of Mes, giving him rights which he really did not possess? In any case 
he laid these documents before Khnum with the evident intention of getting the god to 
approve either his ownership of them or his action in getting them', The approval of the 
god was to be shown in the usual way by nodding the head (Am). 

Line 7 contains a charge of theft and 8 is very similar, though the exact wording is 
uncertain, On this occasion the god seems to have given a favourable response. 

The lines that follow, 9-14, contain one of the most interesting points im the papyrus. 
‘The general sense is certain, and the priest's crime consisted in taking part in divine 
service and carrying the image before he had properly purified himself by washing the 
mouth with natron for the prescribed number of days*. Dr, Blackman tells me that he is 
aware of no evidence for fixing the number of days required for purification either by 
natron or by any other means’, If our reading of the passage is correet the period was an 
Egyptian “ week" of ten days. 

The fortress is doubtless that of Elephantine, within which the temple of Khnum lay- 
The interference of the scribe of the treasury Menthuherkhepeshef is explained by verso 1, 2 
where we learn that this man was acting as mayor of Elephantine. It must have been in 
virtue of his holding this office that o purely religious question was referred to him, 4 
layman 

Lines 12-14 are difficult owing to obscurities of reading, The vizier Neferronpe had 
appointed a certain Bekenkhons as a prophet, and the criminal priest in some way takes 
advantage of this to get rid of another w*b-priest called merely the child of Pashaty, whom 
presumably he dislikes. The wording seems to show that this was to be done by means of 
an oracle. The plot is exposed and the ringleader excommunicated, but he manages to 
re-enter the temple service by bribing the newly appointed Bekenkhons. 

The vizier Neferronpe was already known from ostraca* dating from the reign of 
Ramesses IV. For the election of w*b-priests by the Vizier compare Pap, Bologna 1004, 
§, 2-3". | 

The next charge, recto 2, I, contains one point of interest, the sending of an overseer of 
ihe treasury to examine the treasury of the temple of Khnum. It is clear from this that 
the Pharaoh still had control of the temples in the reign to which this refers, Compare, 
for an earlier example, the famous Coptos decree of Nubkheperuré€ Antef where a scribe 
of the divine treasure of Amin 1s sent fo enquire into an offence, probably treason, in the 
temple of Min*. 

From the next charge, 2, 3, it would seem a legitimate deduction that the Pharaoh 
alone might order the cutting off of nose and ears. : 

Lines 4- contain an interesting charge. The vizier Neferronpe sends two messengers 
to summon to his presence a certain divine father Kakhepesh, who, judging by the use of 

1 To the documents quoted by Exwa, op. eit, for these oracular responses concerning the ownership 
of property add an important unpublished papyrus in the British Maseum dealing with an oracle of Amin. 

? Boackmay, article Purifewtion (Egyptian), in Hastings’ Dictionary af Religion and Ethics, § ¥, 7. 

4 He quotes, however, the difficult passage Manterre, Dendera, tv, Pl. 44¢, where the mourners 
personifying [sis and Nephthys in the annual re-enactment of the emlalmment of Osiris are purified “four 
times, seven days by seven days.” Does this mean 28 days in all? 

4 Daurasy, Oxtraca, 25032 ote. : Wait, Die Vesiere dea Pharaonenreiches, § 40. 


§ For the election of pri ta in general see BLACKMAN, article Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), in op. eit, 
§ SIL. ® Perate, Koptos, P. VIL. 
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the first person singular in what follows, must be the writer of this papyrus, unless the 
scribe has inadvertently quoted from hia evidence without turning it into Oratio Obliqua. 
Now the priesthood of every temple was divided into four watches (#w), each of which 
served a month in turn',and the messengers, finding that Kakhepesh’s watch was then in 
service, decided to wait until this service should be completed. The criminal, however, who 
for some reason unexplained was anxious to get rid of Kakhepesh, attempted to bribe the 
messengers, but the result is obscured by the fragmentary state of the text at this point, 
We do not know the reason of the Vizier's summons, but since the messengers of this great 
official were content to wait for at least 15 days before carrying out his command we mays . 
safely infer that a very considerable sanctity surrounded a priest during his month of 

The charge ef I]. 10-11 is partly obsenred by lacunae, and from there the difficulties 
become more and more severe until we reach the end of the page, 


Section BR. 
Charges against certain unknown persons, 


This section, verso 1, 1-6, is the least interesting of the three. It deals with cases of 
vulgar theft, and the only matter of importance is the corruptibility of Menthuher- 
khepeshef, a scribe of the treasury, who was acting as prince of Elephantine. 


Section C. , 


This section began with a year-date in the reign of a deceased Pharaoh, of which only 
the words “the Great God” remain*, The section describes the conditions under which the 
thefts which follow were committed. If T understand the passage rightly, despite the lacunae, 
the situation is as follows, The temple of Khnum at Elephantine owned some corn-land in 
the “northern district,” and the farmers of this land, referred to in verso 2 line 9 as 
“farmers of the temple of Khnum,” held their land in consideration of an annual tax to the 
temple, amounting in all to 700 khar of barley. This barley was collected and carricd by 
river to Elephantine by a certain boat’s-captain who died in Year 28 of Ramesses UIT. 
Thereupon a prophet of the temple, whose name is lost, replaced him by a certain 
Khoumnakht*, Presumably this man remained honest for the few remaining years of 
Ramesses ITT, but in Year 1 of his successor Ramesses [IV he began to purloin large 
quantities of the barley with the connivance, as we see from verso 2,9, of the 
inspectors and farmers of the temple of Khnum,” If my transeription 
other members of the boat of Khnum were also involved. Owing to the 
is impossible to seize the bearing of the reference to 140 dehen of gold. 

There follows A list of the defalcations in each year up to Year 3 of Pharaoh, ie. 
Ramesses V. The total, 5004 Kher, is incorrect ; it should be 5724. ‘The common efror of 
faking a 60-sign in hieratic for an 80 may account for the 20, and the 700 is perhaps to be 
explained by the fact, obvious on the original, that the scribe first missed out Year 1 of 
Ramesses IV and crowded it in afterwards. As however, totals in Egyptian account papyri 
are frequently wrong, it is doubtful whether this attempt at justification is worth making. 

| DLACKMAN, article Prigt, Privsthood (Agyption’, in op. cit, ¥ Vill, 3a. 


* At this period the dead Pharaoh is “the Great God" and the reignin Phi Diet B 
* See, however, p, 118, n. 1, ERUTOE EERO re teen oo 





of |. 12 is correct, 
lacunae in |, 11 it 
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The only other point of interest in this part of the papyrus is the reference to the 
Staff of Khoum. In verso 2,3 we have “the boat of the Staff,” in |. 4 is a reference to the 
“divine offerings of the Staff of Khnum,” and in verso 3, ? there is a “sailor of the Statts 
of Khnum.” The question of the staff of the deity hus been discussed by Spiegelberg*, 
who points out that we hear of the Staff of the following gods, Thoth, Hathor, Horns and 
Khons?, and is inclined to think, judging from representations of such staffs on the walls of 
the Denderah temple, that they are to be regarded as fetishes of the deity. Each deity, he 
adds, could manifest himself in a staff, and thus the god became identified with the staff. 
The references to the Staff of Khnum in this papyrus tell us nothing more as to the 
nature of the conception, except that it was sometimes regarded as plural (unless this be a 
mere scribe’s error), that it possessed its own boat on the Nile and that divine offerings 
were made to tt. 

The exact nature of the further charge in Il, 12-14 is difficult to perceive, All that is 
clear is that the boat’s-captain diverted to his own use 100 Ahar per annum of some com- 
modity presumably barley® which formed the contribution to the temple of two persons, 
Rome and Pankhed. 

Tho charge of Hi. 15-16 explains itself. Here the inspectors of the temple are definitely 
accused of venality. : 

The charges of yerso 3 are of a varied nature and are obscured by lacunae, In |. 1 we 
have a charge against the boat’s-captain, but the two charges which follow concern the 
sailor Panekhtta, unless the lacunae mislead us, Of the rest not enough remains to enable 
an opinion to be formed. The fact revealed in ll. 8-9 that a divine father of the temple of 
Month could do the duties of divine father in the temple of Khnum ts not without interest. 


The whole papyrus forms a vivid picture of the venality of the state officials and of the 
power and the corruption of the priesthood, Small wonder that when at last the priests 
overthrew the monarchy they proved incapable of governing the country in its place. 

t Rec. de Trav., 25, 184 ff. # Add Amin (Pap. Turin P. R, xxx0, 4). 
* See, however, p. 124, n. 1. 
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MISTAKES IN CHEMICAL MATTERS FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN ARCHAEOLOGY 
By A. LUCAS, O.B.E, F.LC. 
Formerly Director, Chemacal Department, Egypt. 


As various inaecuracies in chemical matters frequently oceur in archacological reports, 
the writer has ventured in the following note to draw attention to some of the more serious 
of them, in the hope that im time they may be rectified. As the question is not one of who 
is right, but of what is right, it has been thought better to avoid giving references. The 
matter will be made as little technical as possible. 


Ancient Egyptian Plaster. : 

As the terms limestone, lime, whiting, carbonate of lime and gypsum will frequently be 
eruployed these will bo defined and described at the outset, 

This is the natural rock which forms the hills bordering the Nile valley from Cairo to 
Esnah, where the Nubian sandstone begins. (Chemically it is carbonate of lime and, being a 
natural product, it is rarely pure, but contains varying proportions of sand, clay and small 
amounts of other ingredients, It is amorphous and not crystalline. 

This is produced by heating limestone, or other forms of carbonate of lime, to a tem- 
permture of about 900° C. (1652° F.). When freshly burned it is “ quick" lime, which 
chemically is calcium oxide and which on the addition or absorption of water becomes 
“slaked “ lime, which is calemum hydrate. When exposed to the air, slaked lime gradually 
absorbs carbon dioxide and becomes converted on the surfaee into carbonate of lime, that 
is, it reverts to its original condition. =: 

Lime is used for many purposes, especially for building, ordinary mortar for example, as 
distinguished from cement mortar, being a mixture of lime and sand, A similar mixture is 
also employed as a plaster for walls. 3 

After careful and prolonged search, the writer has been unable to find any evidence of 
the use of lime m Egypt before the time of the Roman occupation, The reason for this 
doubtless arose from the scarcity of fuel and from the facet thata material (gypsum ) which 
answered all the purposes of lime occurred plentifully in the country and could be Abii 
at a much lower temperature. The Romans, however, who knew lime in Europe ae 
gypsum would be useless for outdoor work on account of the wet climate appear i have 
introduced lime-burning into Egypt, a country where the raw material i very abunda . t 
and where the only drawback is the scarcity of fuel, at 
Whiting, 
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Curbonate of Lime. 

This oceurs in many forms, but only those of interest in the present connection need be 
mentioned: these are. limestone, including powder or dust derived from limestone, whiting, 
and as an impurity in sand, clay, soil and many minerals. Ti can also be prodnced by 
exposing lime to the air. 


Gypsum. 

This is sulphate of lime, containing water in intimate chemical combination. On being 
heated to a temperature of about 100° C. (212° F.) gypsum loses about three-fourths of ite 
water and forma a substance which has the property of recombining with water, prod meng 
a hard mass. The temperature usually employed for burning gypsum varies from LOO’ ©, 
(212° F.) to about 204°C, (400° F.), The calemed material in the pure form as made in 
Europe is known as “ plaster of Paris.” 

Gypsum is slightly soluble in, and easily disintegrated by, water and hence is not suit- 
able for outdoor use ina wet climate, It occurs plentifully in Egypt and is worked on a 
considerable scale at the present time; as well as being found in fairly pure rock-like 
formation, which has to be quarried, it also occurs extensively in the desert, just below the 
surface of the ground, in loosely aggregate! masses, which are easily dug up. As thus 
found, gypsum is never pure, but contains varying proportions of carbonate of lime and 
sand, together with small amounts of other ingredients. The presence of carbonate of lime, 
which is readily disclosed by chemical analysis, has led those who were not familiar with 
Egyptian gypsum and who only know the purer European article, to imagine that it is due 
én an intentional admixture with lime, which in course of time has become converted into 
carbonate by natural processes, as happens in the case of lime mortar. In the same way 
the presence of the sand, to those who only know of sand in this connection as a deliberate 
aildition to mortar or plaster, is equally confusing and conveys a wrong impression. Ancient 
Egyptian plaster however is simply crude gypsum burned and powdered, and the carbonate 
of lime and sand which it contains are not artificial additions but impurities derived from 
the raw material, in which they oceur naturally, Occasionally, however, carbonate of lime, 
beyond that naturally present, may have been added in the form of powdered limestone in 
order to give a lighter colour to the plaster. 

Three specimens of present day crude gypsum from Helwiin, near Cairo, gave the 
following results on analysis : 


Sand 76 a7 21 
Gypsum TH4 852 so 
Carbonate of lime, ete. iW AM BO 

| Log LOooo) LOO0 


The plasters used by the ancient Egyptians may now be described. They are as follows ; 


Mud Plaster. 

This conaiste of clay of varying, and generally poor, quality, Mud plaster as found in 
Upper Egypt contains, a8 a rule, a considerable proportion of carbonate of lime as a natural 
impurity in the clay. For use the mud was usually mixed with chopped straw. 

li—2 
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Gypsum. Plaster. 

This varies considerably in colour and may be white or practically white, different shades 
of grey, or very light brown, Occasionally gypsum plaster is pink on the surface, but this 
colour is adventitious and is due to chemical changes that have taken place in the iron 
compounds by exposure. Twenty different specimens of gypsum plaster from tombs at 
Thebes have recently been analysed with the following resulta: 

Min. “, Max. %j, 


Sani oi) SOO 
Gypsum fet 85°65 
. Carbonate of lime, ete. trace 730 


In thirteen out of these twenty specimens the minimum percentage of gypsum was 
66°3 and the maximum of carbonate of lime, etc, was 21°9. This plaster often contains a 
large number of small black particles, which are the remains of partially burned fuel. 
The identity of this material with crude gypsum is evident and therefore to call ancient 
Egyptian plaster a lime plaster is wrong. 

A similar material was used as mortar and the resnits of the analysis of fifteen different 
specimens, taken respectively from the Sphinx, Temple of the Sphinx, Gizah Pyramids and 
Karnak, were as follows: 

Min. */, Max. "/, 
2-0 


Gypsum 234 8h-2 
Carbonate of lime, ete. (+7 718 


Sometimes on the surface of one plaster there is n thin coating of another plaster, of a 
white or practically white colour, which consists essentially of carbonate of lime and con- 
tains only a trace of gypsum. It seems probable that in such cases the binding material is 
not the small amount of gypsum present, which may be regarded as an impurity, but is 
glue (size), and generally this coating is so thin that it may haye been put on like a 
modern distemper. The presence of size as an adhesive however is very diffienlt to prove, 
since the plaster may have been sized to make it suitable for painting. 

Miscellaneous materials used for or in plaster, : 

In addition to the mistakes made owing to a misapprehension of the origin of the 
carbonate of lime in gypsum plaster, other mistakes often due to a confusion between lime 
and carbonate of lime, are not uncommon, Thus one writer in describing certain Theban 
tombs states that lime was mixed with gypsum, mud, limestone-gravel, hth, and chopped 
straw respectively, to form the various kinds of plaster used. This however is a mistak é, 
for what the plasters in question do contain is not lime, but carbonate of lime, 

The same writer refers to fib (4 local material which. in the neighbourhood of Thebes, 
is still used as a plaster) as “a kind of decayed limestone,” and another writer calls it a 
“soft lime plaster.” It is however merely a natural mixture of clay and limestone, both in 
a very tinely divided condition, which is washed out of the hills and plateaux and deposited 
in hollows and pockets at a lower level, Another writer states that certain walls were 
prepared for decoration by being covered with “a layer of coarsely ground limestone” on 
which was laid a thin layer of * very fine limestone plaster.” Limestone however, whether 
coarsely ground or very fine, would neither eohere nor adhere and could not be used ns 
plaster. It is suggested that these plasters contain carbonate of lime and not limestone, 
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and that gypsum is also present, the carbonate of lime oceurring simply as an impurity. 
In the case of the thin surface layer of finer plaster the binding material may be 
vlue (size). 

The very thin white coating on certain ancient walls is often erroneously called “ lime- 
wash.” This, which means washed with lime, is a misnomer, due to the fact that m Europe 
the material used for such a purpose is lime. In Egypt however, as already stated, there is 
no evidence that lime was known, the material employed being probably a wash of whiting, 
mixed with size to make it adhere. The only names that can be suggested are" whitewash " 
or “ distemper,” which although ambiguous are not incorrect. 

Mistakes in nomenclature are also very common in connection with various stones used 
by the ancient Egyptians. A few of the more frequent will be mentioned. 

Alabaster. 

In connection with alabaster there are two problems, firstly whether the name rightly 
belongs to the sulphate of lime or to the carbonate of lime, both of which are of similar 
appearance, and secondly whether the carbonate is calcite or aragonite, Although the ancient 
Egyptians occasionally used sulphate of lime for making small objects, and the present writer 
has chemically tested certain articles and found them to consist of sulphate, by far the 
preater part of the material called alabaster employed for sarcophagi, statues, vases and other 
objects and also for inlay is carbonate of lime and not sulphate, and there is no doubt that 
in Egyptology alabaster means carbonate of lime. Whether or not the carbonate has the 

prior claim to the name need not be discussed, but it is so well established that it should 
be allowed to stand. - 

Calcite and aragonite are of sumilar composition, both being carbonate of lime, and also 
of Very similar appearance, and the differences between them, thongh substantial, cannot 
always be seen by simple inspection. These differences are in crystalline form and in specific 
gravity. Much of the material employed by the ancient Egyptians is of a well marked 
banded character and this is all certainly calcite. Of the non-banded variety a considerable 
proportion is also calcite, as may be proved by the determination of its specific gravity. 
It is not denied however that aragonite may occasionally have been used, but the greater 
part of Egyptian alabaster is calette. 


Sandstone. 

Sandstone, chiefly from the quarries at Silsilah and Kirtaés, was largely employed in 
ancient Egypt for building purposes and the greater number of the temples in Upper Egypt 
are of sandstone, A harder and more compact variety of sandstone from Gebel Ahmar, near 
Cairo, was however sometimes used for making sarcophagi and statues. This latter is termed 
“ quartzite” by the geologist, but frequently “ crystalline sandstone ~ by the archaeologist. 
As all sandstone is crystalline, the special use of this adjective to describe one variety is 
unnecessary and it 1s better to call it by its correct name of quartzite. 


Bitumen and Pitch. 

As a rule every material found in connection with burials in Egypt that looks at all like 
bitumen or pitch is called one or the other. ‘Thus the black material on mummies is almost 
invariably termed bitumen or pitch, or oceasionally tar, as is also the black coating on 
various funerary objects. 
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The writer has shown! that the black preservative material on mummies ts generally 
resm, though occasionally gum-resin or gum, which has blackened im the manner so 
characteristic of organie bodies by the chemical changes brought about by age. It is true 
that many Greek, Roman and Arab writers make the statement that bitumen or pitch from 
Judaea was used in mummifieation, and this may possibly have been the case during the 
later periods, though it has not yet been proved, but the use of these materials earlier than 


Ptolemaic times is most improbable. The writer, who has made special search and has 


examined a very large number of specimens of these black pitch-like materials from Egyptian 
mummies of all periods, has failed to find a single example of bitumen or mineral pitch, 
He has however identified a few specimens of wood pitch. 

The black coating, often lustrous, on various wooden funerary objects such as coffins, 
boxes, and figures of gods, animals, birds, ete, which, despite its close resemblance in 
appearance to varnish or paint, is almost always called bitumen or tar, has been found to be 
resin in every case in which it has been examined, 

As the funerary objects in question were imtentionally and originally black, the resin 
cannot have blackened from age like that on mummies and therefore a naturally black 
resin must be postulated. Such a resin however, although not unknown, is most unusual, 
the colour of most resins being various shades of brown or red, A few black resins however 
do oceur; thus there is a black dammar, the resin from Canarium strictum, which grows in 
westem and southern India and which would be a snitable material for making varnish. 
Natural varnishes, too, are known, such as the resin from Rhus vernicifera (Japan and 
China), the resin from a species of Melanorrhoea (China), the resin from Melanorrhoea lacei- 
fera (Indo-China), and the resin from Melanorrhoea usitata (Cochin-China and Cambodia). 
These resins when fresh are greyish white, viscous fluids which, on exposure In thin films, 
dry to hard, black, lustrous surfaces and are used as lacquers. It is probable that something 
of this nature may have been employed by the ancient Egyptians. It is suggested "that 
“black varnish” would be the best name for thia material. | 


L Prespreative Materiafe used by the Ancient Egyptians in Embalming, Cairo, 1911, Journal, W914, 1 
241-5, yt 
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NOTE ON SOME OSTRACA FROM EL-“AMARNAH 
By WARREN R, DAWSON, F.ZS. 


Some time ago I acquired a series of 70 wine- and meal-jar inscriptions which were 
formerly in the Amherst collection. These were found by Petrie's expedition of 1891-2 and 
include a few purchased from the natives by Mr. Howard Carter. Most of my series is un- 
published excepting those numbered 91 to 101 by Griffith in Perri, fell el-Amarna, 
Fl. XAXY. 

There is one (No. 6) which is of special interest because itis one of the few in which 
the vineyard-master's name ia undamaged; but the name itself is more remarkable still 
since it contains the hated word Aman. The text reads as follows: 


(exter A 
PURI st 08E 


(Year ...] Wine of the House of Aten which is im the...... 
[The master of] the vine-dressers Amenembét of the mansion.....- 





The occurrence on a single fragment of the names Aten and Amin i so unusual that 
it appeared to me to be worth putting on record, There cannot be the slightest doubt as 
to the reading Amin. 

To the list of sources published by Gunn‘ I can add two more types from my collection. 

r “| —teer)|) ee 5 Hawn fy — sa a a BE 
No. 53 hus | O wo ey wine from the House of the aes team oy and 
No. 61 BR —4(l] & of. From this writing it appears that Itn is not necessarily 
written first, and therefore by analogy with this instance of the princess Maketaten, 
Meritaten is probably the correct restoration in No. 10 of Gunn's list (op. crt,, 166) in spite 
of his footnote to the contrary. 


' City of AbAenaten, 1, 166. 
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THE CASTANET DANCERS OF ARSINOE 
By W. L. WESTERMANN 


THE following document is one of those allotted to Cornell University out of the general 
purchases of papyri of the season of 1922. The Cornell allotment reached the Univerarty 
in February 1923. The document is in itself neither highly significant nor entirely new m 
content, but the results of the task of interpreting it for publication seem to have enough 
social and economic interest to warrant separate treatment before the more formal appear- 
anve of the papyrus in a projected volume of the Cornell lot. These results are to be 
regarded as an indication of an open field for a longer and more complete study of the 
theatre and all forms of musical and other entertainments in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt 
as they appear in the papyri, in the archaeological, and in the literary sources’. 

This Cornell contract had been folded twice, lengthwise, causing the loss of from one to 
three letters in the right hand crease. 

Contract with Castanct Dancers 
for a Festival, 
Philadelphia Ayes a 5 206 A.D, 
Cornell Papyrus Inv. No. 26, Second Series. 
8 inches x 3} inches. 
‘lovSwpa «poradilat|pia 
mapa "Apr|e|uiloi]ns aro Kel- 
pys Piraberdelas. Bovropa 
vap|a|\afei ve ovr erépar xpo- 
s radfio|rpias, (yivovrac) (Sve), AvToupyjaacae 
wap’ tule bri dplépas OF dors 
rhs x6 Tod Taily | unvos Kat’ ap- 
xalcjous, Aap Bavorrar Upeear 
irep peo Oou xall [nu lepar éxda- 
io 6TH (Spaypas) As cal w[poo jrapel yor |rer 
rpeeo «pebis ((adpraSas)] 6 «ai dp- 
twr Cevyy (elxort téccapa) d[' db] Se, day xa- 
reveyxytat (platjia 7 ypvea 
Koopia, TavTa ola la rapadu- 
ts Aafower, rapleF]opefla be 
iuiv eatepxyouelvalis Svous 
Guo. cal avepyol pu lévors 
Tous igous. 
éroue 16 Aoveiou Lewri[p|iov Seovrjpov 
ao )6 EvereSovg [leptivaxog [xai] Mapxov 
Avpnhtov “Arrawelivoly Tap@icot 
SeBacrew xai Tovsdlov Lerripiov 
Téra Kaicapos SeSlacro}i. Maile): i, 
| Cf Witatim Scuvsangt, Finfiirung in die Papyruabunde, 401. 
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“ "To Tsidora, castanet dancer, from Artemisia of the village of Philadelphia, I request 
that you, assisted by another castanet dancer—total two—undertake to perform at the 
festival at my house for six days beginning with the 24th of the month Payni according to 
the old calendar, you (two) to receive as pay 36 drachmas for each day, and we to furnish 
in addition 4 artabas of barley and 24 pairs of bread loaves, and on condition further that, if 
garments or gold ornaments are brought down, we will guard these safely, and that we will 
furnish you with two donkeys when you come down to us and a like number when you go 
back to the citi. 

Year 14 of Lucius Septimins Severus Pins Pertinax and Mareus Aurelius Antoninus 
Parthicus, Augusti, and Publius Septimius Geta Caesar Augustus, Payni 16,” 

NOTES. 

1, Kporaka (xpérot, Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, 11, 4,192) are “clappers ~ of 
some kind, which Clement distinguished from “cymbals.” Cf P, Hib. 54 of 245 n.c., where 
the musical instruments required for a festival are a drum, cymbals and castanets (Tuparavow 
wai xveSarda Kal xpotada). WILOKEN, Chrestomathie, 494, n, 17, is justified in his 
remark, “«xpovaka sind nicht Kastagnetten,” in the sense that the clappers were not 
chestnuts. In the general nse of the word “castanet,” as a clapper-like mstrument, this 
translation is the best that I can find. See Daremnerc-Sacrio, Dictionnaire, s.v., which 
requires, rather than discredits, the translation “castanets.” 

This is the first appearance of the form xpoTahsot pia, P, Oxy., 1, 475, 18 of 182 A-D., 
has the third declension form cporaderpis, But compare the form opynatpia for “dancer” 
in P. Grenf., 11, 67. 

9 The name of the first party of the contract, Artemisia, has become dim. The form 
ending in -e7y has appeared before. See Premsiake, Vamenbuch, av. (1922). 

7. Comparison with the similar contract P. Grenf, ut, 67, ard ris ey Paside pyvos 
[xaT]d dpyatous mikes the reading certain, though I was long in doubt about it. Mr. H. 
Idris Bell, of the British Museum, has kindly checked the reading of Grenfell, just quoted, 
and fully confirms it. 

Kar’ apyaiovs, Another example of the late use of the old Egyptian year, annus vagus, 
as opposed to the fixed year introduced into Egypt by Augustus, with its intercalated day 
in each fourth year. Cf. P. Grenf, 0, 67, n. 10. 

8 AapSaverrar vad. The masculine form of the participle is also used in P. Grenf., 
u, 67, although there, too, the parties of the second part, the two dancers, are women. The 
use of the masculine must, I believe, have some technical legal explanation and is not to be 
regarded as a mistake for NapBavotowr, as the editors of P. Grenf., U1, 67 assumed. 

11. WicKeN in reprinting P. Grenf,, u, 67 (Chrestomathie, 497), found the reading 
wupe |i aprasas of line 14 uncertain, H. I. Bell later re-read it as arypob (see F. PREISIGRE, 
Berichtigungstiste, 1, 190). The payment of barley im our contract follows the money 
payment (also 36 drachmas per day im P. Grenf, I, G7), just as the wheat payment does in 
the Grenfell contract. There is no reason to doubt the reading rupov of Grenfell-Hunt and 
ell. 

12. For dprow Yedyy as “pairs of bread loaves" see WILCKEN, Griechische Ostraka, 
755-57. The Twins of the Serapeum (P. Lond., xiv, 22 f.) were to recerve eight loaves 
per day, i.e. four pairs. That is exactly the amount which the two dancers receive in our 
docutaent, 24 pairs of bread loaves for 6 days, or 4 pairs of loaves per day. Evidently this 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. 18 
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payment and the barley (also the wheat and yoyia in P. Grenf., m, 67) are in lieu of 
“keep,” or food, for the six days. Vapla developed the meaning of apres in late Roman 
and Byzantine times, Ta, Ret, Seitriige sur Kenntniss des Gewerbes im hellenistischen 
Aegypten, 157, Leipzig, 1913. 

16-17, Katepyopévois—avepyoperois. Compare the regular use of eataSaivery, “to po 
down” to a village from a city, and of dvaSaivew, “to go up” into the city from a village. 
WinckKeEN, Chrestomathie, No, 495. 


Discussion, 

The closest extant parallel to the Cornell contract printed above is P, Grenf,, 11, 67 of 
237 «A.D, Its provenance and general content are the same—engagement of two dancers 
(opxna7piai) from the city of Arsinoe in the Fayyiim for the celebration of a ten day (?) 
festival in the village of Bacchias. The difference in time between the two contracts is 
31 years; but the money payment per day for the artists is the same, 36 drachmas. The 
general form is the same, both being yeepoypada of the letter-contract type. The technical 
phraseology and the sequence of the provisions of the contract are similar, There are, 
however, two outstanding differences in the two contracts. The first party in P. Grenf,, 11, 
67, is a guild, or corporation, of Bacchias (cuvddou cans Baxyiddos), its president (Aupyvion 
‘Ackha iyyoupévev) acting officially for the guild in the making of the contract. And the 
dancers in P. Grenf,, 11, 67 received an advance payment 5 earnest money, drép dpafavos 
po. (Opaypas) [.] 87. 

The contract form for the hiring of dancers, and other minor artists remained constant 
for at least three decades at the beginning of the third century in the north-eastern corner 
of the Fayyiim about Philadelphia, as these two contracts show, This was to he expected, 
Legal phraseology in itself tends toward the stereotyped; and the habits of Egypt, par- 
ticularly, were old habits. They had been tested pragmatically and their value approved 
by long experience. Why, then, change an adequate form? 

This particular legal form had the following elements: 

1. Address to the artist in charge of the group or com pany whose services wore desired, 

2. Request for serviees, the type of services being implied in the professional name of 

the artist, epotaMerpis, opynetpia. The verb Xerrovpyeiv is colourless, 

4. Number of days’ services to be contracted for, with exact fixation of the date of 
beginning and closing of the festival concerned. 

Payment for services, 

Special conditions. In the Cornell docu ment, obligation of the hiring party to insure 
the artists against loss of their professional wardrobe, In P. Gronf. tu. 67. an 
advance on account to the artiste, oaks ah. 

6. Arrangements for transportation of the artists, from and back to their place of 

business, | 

ane eeu Isidora, party of the second part in our contract, was a dancer, known as a 
specialist in dancing with the castanets (wpotaXiorpia). Living at the metropolis, Arsinoe: 
her services were contracted for by the woman Artemisia of the village of Philadelphia for 

' Of the irrevocable sarnhest payment in a Rainer Papyrus mentioned by Ween, Aarenis wid 
ota rie"Oper 19 farang ot Player, an dppasiin dvaipprwos of 4 druchmas ¢wi rg aihjoa 


2S 
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a festival at her home, which was a private celebration only in the sense that 1t was paid 
for by Artemisia herself. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 11, 475 of 182 A.D. offers a clear picture of 
the semi-public character of these privately onganized celebrations, It is a request for 
official inspection and report on the accidental death of a slave boy in the village of Senepta 
near Oxyrhynchns, “Late yesterday afternoon, the sixth, while the festival was going on 
and the castanet dancers were giving their customary performance at the house of my son- 
in-law Ploution—Epaphroditus, his slave, aged eight, desiring to peep over from the roof of 
the same house and see the castanet dancers’, fell and was killed.” The performances would 
necessarily, in view of village housing conditions in Egypt, be held in the open, ether in 
the court yard or in the street, and be enjoyed by the people of the village. 

This is a vivid glimpse into the intimate village life of Egypt in the second centary of 
our era, as clean cut as thot passage in Acts xx, 9 which tells of the young man who fell 
out of the window of a loft hall at Troas when Paul was preaching and so met his death. 
Of greater value is the information which can be gleaned, from the Cornell Papyrus 
published above and a group of related documents, upon the economic organization of 
professional entertainers in Roman Egypt and the character of the contracts which they 
‘nade. ‘Two of these, a contract for instruction in flageolet-playing, and a mutilated contract 
for an artist's services, are from the period of Augustus’, The remaining documents, ten in 
nuinber if we include Cornell Inv., 26, fall within the second, third and early fourth 

‘The professional entertainers lived, im all the eases in which their actual homes can be 
determined, in the cities, such as Arsinoe, Oxyrhynchns and Hermepolis. This is most 
natural in view of the greater opportunities for employment in their professions which 
urban life offered’, In engaging the services of the entertainers it was customary for the 
person hiring them to make his contract with one or two professionals who, either singly or 
together, were in the business of hiring artists and grouping together temporary companies 
of them for the falfilment of single contracts, or had their own organized companies whose 
services they completely controlled. To the first type of organization, in which the con- 
tracting artists would be in a rather diffcalt position regarding their help, we may assign 
P. London, 1, 331 (pp. 154-5): “To Cosmas, Chief of the fageolet players‘, from Satyrus, 
son of Satyrus, from the Island. I wish you to undertake, with three skilled gymnasts (?) and 
four maidens, to celebrate festival in the above-mentioned village for six days*.” It is 
thus that I should interpret the contract (P, Corn, Iny,, 26) with Isidora the castanet dancer, 
who probably worked the small town festivals with some temporary companion, An 
organized eompany (cvpdweia) of artists appears in the contract P. Flor., 74, of 181 A.p. 


| Gedoarda: ric <pora\uerpidas. The verb and the whole setting of this document, and the garments and 
gold ornaments of the artists in the Cornell papyrus, show that these wore dancers, not “castanet-players,” 
as translated by the editors of the Oxyrhynchus document. 

+ #G.U., 1, 1125 of 13 ac, and P. Oxy., rv, 741 of 8-9 Ap. 

7 At Arsinoe: the castanet-dancers of P. Corn, Inv. 26; the flageolet-players of F. Grenf., 0, G7 ; the 
flageolet-player, gymnasts and four little girls of P. Lond., 1, pp. 104-6. At Hermopolis : the pantomimists 
and musicians of P, Flor., 74; the flageolet-player of Stud, Pol, xx, 78. At Oxyrhynchus, the flageolet- 
player and other musicians of P. Oxy., x, 1275, 

4 Laccept Wilcken's resolutions xpw(yoy)r(y) atAg(rpidaw) in Chrestomathie, 496, and his other augges- 
tions for lL 4-5. . 

® Probably the woman Pamounis of P, Geneva, 73, was not the head of a regular company, She makes 
the contract for herself “with three other dancers” (waurrais, see Witokes in Archie, tt, 402). 
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with Sarapion and Phoibammon, pantomimists of Hermopolis, which reads, after the cus- 
tomary address: “I agree that you (two) have undertaken, with the entire company which 
you have of musicians and others, to render service for five days from Tybi 26th to the 30th 
rekate' in the before-mentioned village of Tbion.” In P. Oxy., xu, 1275, of the third century, 
one Coprens is addressed in the contract as "head of a company of flageolct players and 
musicians” (3peccres cupdariag avAqrav), and the contract is for the services of Copreus 
himself and his company". Our contracts are with people living in the villages. They deal, 
one may surmise, with the second-raters of the profession. In the cities greater artista were 
hired a8 individuals. Such, at least, is the impression given by two accounts which we have 
from Oxyrhynchua, P, Oxy,, 11, 519 and vo, 1050, They are both public accounts, In the 
one case a mime, a Homerist, and a dancer are listed as being paid individually, but the 
musicians are grouped. In the other, a flageolet player, a mime and a Homerist appear 
separately in the payment l[rt. 

On the understanding developed above, that there were companies of professional 
entertainera in Egypt which were fairly permanent in their organization, I offer a new. 
interpretation of P, Oxy, tv, 731, of 8 A.p. It was regarded by the editors as a contract for 
the professional services of some kind of an artist? for a year's term. So far as it goes this 
is correct. The artist contracted that his services were to be available upon the ninth and 
tenth of every month, and for two additional days at the Isis festival and three days at the 
time of “the Stars of Hera,” a total of 29 days during the year. The large number of days 
of service to be rendered and the fact that he is to receive a fixed salary of 40 silver 
drachmas for the year leads to the conclusion that the artist was contracting his services 
for a year's time to the business managers* of an entertainment company (cvpdeovia). But 
the document itself gives the information that it is an antichrotistic pledge of these services! 
in heu of interest upon a money lonn made to the artist the nature of which was recorded 
in the missing first part of the contract. It is for this reason that the professional enter- 
tainer says, “in consideration of which I shall give you my services monthly on the 9th and 
10th*.” Becanse of the complicating character of the antichresis in this agreement and the 
fact that the amount of the loan is lost, it is diffieult to use the document for the purpose 
of determining the relative rate of pay of artists. It is useful as being the only example as 
yet extant to show that the antichretistic contract was employed in hiring artists as well as 
apprentices to weavers and nailmakers*. 

Acknowledging the peculiar character of the contract, P, Oxy., 1v, 731, it still has points 
of interest which may be safely deduced and applied to the study of the entertainer class, 
The contract of services was to run for a year, for three fixed periods, the ninth and tenth 
of each month, the Isis festival (2 days), and the festival of the Stars of Hera (8 days), The 


In P, Grenf, 11, 67, the contract is also made with « person who furnishes two dancers, but does not 
himself go-to the village, 

® As proven by the mention of the two festivals and the yerh Mrouryyre, L 4, as in P. Corn. Inv 
26, 1. 5. 4 

* More persons than ope were mentioned as parties of the second rt in this contract a8 shown hv gui 
L. 4, and fyere and Sécere liter in the contract, = mpage face. 

‘ P. Oxy., vl, 731, 12-14, ) duodoyia rhs ((q))rapaperyqe. For the Tiprparal Agreements sey WoLCKEN 
Papyruskunde, 1, 1, 261; Mrrreza, Papyruskuads, 1, 1, 67, n. 6; H, LEwann, Zur Personalerelution, Ing 

é P. Oxy, 1¥, 731, 5-7. | 

* P. Teb,, 1, 384 and £G.0., 1124. Of Wesrenmann, Apprentice Contracts in Class. Phil., rx, 200, 200. 
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ninth and tenth were busy days in the profession, presumably because they were feast days 
ef some kind. For these 29 days’ service’ the artist was to receive a fixed sum of 40 silver 
drachmas, and 13 silver drachmas 2 abols as évrariop, which must be understood in its 
original meaning of “allowance for food2" If the artist is needed by the company beyond 
the stipulated number of 29 days, he is to be hired by the day at the same rate, 1 drachma 
2 obols, This provision is evidently put in so that the company head may be in @ position 
to meet unexpected calls. For the opportunities offered to the artists of meagre atlaimments 
were not confined to the public and private festivals, Wessely has published a contract 
(Stud. Pal,, xm, 6, XX, 78) between a flageolet player and a wine-growing farmer in 
which the musician agrees to work with the wine-treaders, playing to them throughout the 
period of the vintage. Obviously, as Wessely suggested, he supplied the rhythm for the 
movements of the vintugers in their work, This is to be regarded as an “efficiency” oF 
“speeding up” process, as it 1s called in American industry, rather than as a mere means 
of entertainment for the vintagers, The relation between rhythm and Inbour movements 
among primitive peoples, Insting well down toward the period of modern machine industry, 
has long since received comprehensive treatment by Karl Biicher*, The ancient Greeks 
wore accustomed to use the flageolet to give the rhythm for the movements of the vintagers 
in treading grapes and grain, for which there was an especial musical composition custo- 
marily used‘, One 1s not warranted, however, in drawing the conclusion that the use of the 
flageolet as an aid in industrial processes, as it thus appeared in Ptolemaic-Roman Egypt, 
was specifically an innovation im Egypt brought in by the Greek conquerors. Rhythmical 
labour was equally well-known im Pharaonic Egypt. 

The contract just diseussed (P. Oxy., 1V, 731) for the hire of an artist's services for a 
year by entrepreneurs differs only slightly from one modern type of contract which actors 
make with booking agents Often the modern agents guarantee to hire an actor for a 
apecitied number of weeks at a stated sum per week, This amount the hooking agents are 
required to pay, whether they are able to book the contracting actor or not. As 1 under- 
stand the Greek contract’ the artist has a guarantee of 29 days of work and his pay of 
40 drachmas per year. He does, however, forfeit 1 drachma 2 obols per day for each day of 
the specified 29 days on which. he does not work, This seems to be nothing more than a 
measure to avoid loss on the part of the entrepreneurs in case of sickness of the artist or 
other unavoidable cause of failure to meet the terms of the contract. The guarantee by the 
heads of the company is not, apparently, affected thereby. The company head is not 
relieved from the contractual obligation of paying for the 29 days’ work, except in the case 
when the artist fails to meet his obligation of doing the required work, 

Some idea of the rate of pay of these artista may be obtained by analysis of the documents 
concerned, The artists furnished their equipment, such as instruments, coatumes and gold 


) Really counted as thirty days in making up the total payment for the year. See the editors’ note to 
IL. Bt. 

 F, Oxy., tv, Tal, 10-11, cp’ gp [B oreré jos car’ dyrdieior aipryel paw) Spaynl de den lotpic Sho 48dkave. The 
restoration of decjerpic ix no doubt correct, It 1s to be observed that the food allowance is thus fixed at 
just 4 of the total money payment (40 drachmas) for the 29 days of the contract. 
"a In his Arbeit und Rhythms, Teubner, Leipaig, 1009. 

‘ Jhid,, 204, where the references are cited. Cj. the terra-cotta group of four women kneading bred, 
with a fiageolet player giving the rhythin {original in the Louvre), reproduced by Blicher as PL TT. 

6 My interpretation differs slightly from that of the editors. 
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ornaments (as in P. Corn, Inv., 26, 14-15). P. Hibeh, 54%, of 245 B.c,, despite its early date, 
may be taken aa typical of the customary Instruments and costumes furnished, A well-io-lo 
Greek writes to a friend asking him to send a flageolet player, and requests that the artist 
bring flageolets of a particular type, the Phrygian’, along with the others, If it is necessary 
the friend is to advance the money to the player for the purchase of the Phrygian flageolets. 
The giver of the festival wishes also the presence of a particular artist, an effeminate’ 
named Zenobins, who is to bring a drum, cymbals aml castanets; and his costume was bo 
be "as elegant as possible,” 

The artists customarily required in the contracts that transportation to and fro, in case 
they went ont into neighbouring villages, be furnished them. In P. Corn, Inv., 26, one donkey 
was supplied for each of the two artists; in P, Grenf, 1, 67, three donkeys for two dancers, 
the third animal evidently carrying the instruments and properties, The presidents of the 
village of Souis in P. Oxy., x, 1275, in arranging for « public festival in the village, agreed 
to furnish ten donkeys for a flageolet player and his company of flageolet players and other 
musicians, Only four donkeys were furnished for eight persons in P, Lond, 1, 331 (pp. 
154-55), the eight including a flageolet player, three wy nuiasts anid four girls, 

The question of the amount of pay received by the artiste is difficult to determine. The 
absolute amount is retained in six different documents. The pay is, In most cases, contracted 
for both in money and in kind. The “double loaves of bread" which appear in a number of 
the contracts were no doubt used immediately by the artists as food during the period of 
the festivities. This is made clear in P, Gen. 73 (WiILoKEN, Chrest., 496), The contracting 
agent of four dancers, who signed them up for seven days for the festival of a guild in the 
village of Philadelphia m the Fayytun, makes the following arrangements for the services of 
his group: “1am to receive from you (the head of the guild) on acconnt of money payment* 
28 drachmas daily, you feeding us and furnishing suitable entertainment", and as honorarium? 
three artabas of dates from the guild.” The requirement of food stands here in the place 
commonly taken in the contracts by the arrangement for double bread loaves, The wheat, 
barley, dates, raphanous oil and vinegar which appear in various contracts must be figured 
as an element of the earnings of the artists rather than as a part of the food supplied. 
Herein lies the difficulty of determining the relative wage-earning power of these enter- 
talners. 

The following table is arranged so as to supply a survey of the material which may be 
useful in giving « solution to the problem : 

' Costly dress and ornaments of the mimes, Herwass Reon, Der Mims, 159-9, Berlin, 1903: 

7 Winckes, Chrestomathi, 477. 

? Tihia Phrygia, DaAREMDERG-SaGuo, #.¥, tia, v, 312 £ 

* Madaeds seems to refer to a definite type of professional dancer, The ‘editors of P. Hibeh, 54, call 
attention to the cimaedue malacus of Puavrus, Miles Glor., G08. Possibly the pokacds was a male dancer 
who dressed aa a woman and executed feminine dances, 

“ "ls purbot Adyar, 

© Seviav dserpdeiov, which must refer to lodging, as the context shows. This is the only case where 
lodging is expressly mentioned in the contract, Unfortunately the papyrus is incomplete, 60 that it is 
impossible to say whether the artists may have furnished their own transportation, by jackass, as an offset 
to the lodging furnished to them, 

7 ‘Tay. See WiLcKEN, Chrest., 496,“ Ehrensold.” There is a clear distinction made here between ports, 
the money payment, and ryy9, the honorary present, as also in P, Oxy., vir, 1025, 19-20, Although the 
ray] tnd probably been regarded, originally, as » gift to the artists, in these contracts it has become an 
essential part of the contractnal arrangement. Economically and legally it is a payment in kind, Realistic. 
ally translated it would be a “commadity payment,” as opposed to pucAds, the none payment, 
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As » comparison of a different nature there may be pluced aguinst the fageolet players 
pay of P. Grenf, 01, G7, the daily wage of a skilled labourer, namely a shipwright, in P. Flor., 
1, 69, amonnting to 7 drachmas, This document is dated as of the third century". 

In drawing inferences from the comparisons made above, several disturbing factors must 
be eonsidered : 

1, In determining the daily rate for entertainers the sum must be distributed over two 
additional days, namely the time lost in travelling to and fro between villages and metropolis, 

2 With this the fact must be considered that a portion of the expense for food for the 
entertainers was supplied. 

3. The payment in kind must be added to their money wage. 

4. The higher rate taken by the head of the company of artists requires a deduelion 
from the daily wage of the employed artist. This isa factor impossible to estimate. 

The rough impression which one gains of the great difference in pay of artista as against 
day-labourers is probably more apparent than real. Perhaps the best point of departure 1s, 
after all, the antichretistic contract of 8/9 A.D. discussed above (P. Oxy., Iv, 731) with the 
artist who obtained a guarantee of 29 days’ work during the year. This performer received 
pay at the rate of 1 drachma 2 obols per day with a food allowance of 18 drachmas 2 obols 
for the entire year. This allowance distributed over 30 days (which is the actual basis of 
calculation for the year’s pay) brings the pay of the artist wp to 1 drachma 44 obols, To 
this there must still be added the indeterminable amount of the interest of the loan which 
is now lost in the earlier part of this antichretistic contract®. Hazarding a rough guess, 
the addition for interest would bring the performer's pay to about two drachmas a diy. 
With this pay the best comparison is the wage of weavers, 44 asses per day, and of a master 
weaver, 6 asses per day, in a Latin papyrus of 1 A.D! The equivalents in the Graeeo-Egyptian 
coinage are 54 obols and 14 drachmas*, On this calculation the ordinary entertainer, under 
contract with the manager of a company, received about twice the pay of a common weaver 
and about 25 per cent. more than a master weaver. Obviously the bulk of the earnings of 
the organized entertaining companies went to the entrepreneurs. 

From the available sources it is possible to obtain only a vague idea of the relative 
economic standing of different types of artists within the profession, From Oxyrhynchus of 
the second century, Christian erm (P. Oxy., ml, 519), we have a fragmentary list of payments 
made by the city officials for festival entertamment, Assuming that they were all hired for 
the same period, the mime received 496 drachmas and a Homerist 448 drachmas. . In the 
list there follows a payment “on account of music” (amount lost) and that for a dancer, 
The readmg of this last item is not certain: but it seems to lic between one hundred and 
two hundred drachmas. P. Oxy., Vil, 1025, of the late third century, is a contract for the 
hire of a mime, here called a S:oAdyos, and a Homeric reciter, These two performers had 
been hired freqnently for the same festival by the same city". In consequence the terms of 
the contract were that they were to serve for the usual number of days and for the usual 
money payment and emoluments in kind. Significant here is only the inet that the order 
of the two is the same as in P. Oxy., 11, 519, the Homerist following the mime. This order 





! A. Seared, Circolacione Monetaria, Rome, 1922, 116-17, 

? This point was missed by Louis West in Classical Philology, x1, 04, table IL. 
3 P, Oxy., IV, 797. * Loum West, c., 295, 
oP, Oxy, vir, 1025, 10-12, cfaurqy qeere cafale] for tpi cor evrraryyupioer, 
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is also followed in P. Oxy., vu, 1050, ool. 1. In this document the payment to Hageolet 
player appears listed with those made to u boxer, a theatre guard, a sprinkler, and the 
temple slaves, 

The popularity of the mimic artists and the high financial rewards which they received 
are well known, Counting six days for the festival at Oxyrhynchus recorded im P, Oxy., 
rit, 519, the mime would be receiving pay at the rate of 82} drachmas per day, the Homerist 
at the rate of 742 drachmas, Counting ten days for the festival which by Wileken's reading 
af P. Grenf,, u, 67? is the longest recorded festival noted in artists’ contracts, they would 
be paid at the following rate per day; mime 49) drachmas, Homerist 444 drachmas. 
Obviously these artists were, as a group, much more highly paid than dancers and musicians, 
probably also more highly regarded in the public esteem*. 

Hermann Reich has expressed the belief that the mimists did not presume to demand 
a place in the guilds of Dionysiac artists’ Among the members of the Dionysiac guild of 
Ptolemais, however, we find listed « cithara ployer, a singer to cithara accompaniment, a 
dancer, a flageclet player for tragic performances, and a trumpeter’. If the lower classes of 
artists, including even the castanct dancers, gymnasts, flageoletists and other musicians who 
appear in our village and small city contracts, did not have aecess to the more respectable 
Dionysiac associations, they must surely have had their own social-industrial groups. The 
number and character of these associations already known in Egypt" is sufficient warrant 
far this supposition. 

Training for the musical profession was obtained by apprenticeship of a boy, either 
slave or free, to a trained performer. The only apprentice contract in the musical techie 
which we have’ is unfortunately mutilated. Nevertheless, it gives an astonishing Lm pression 
of the degree of specialization which existed in the musical profession, Just as Isidora, the 
dancer of the Cornell contract, was ™ specialist in castanet dancing, 80 the slave hoy 
Narcissus is to be instructed in certain musical specialties which are clearly defined in the 
apprentice contract, He is to know four tunes(?)* on the double Lydian flageolets, two of 
these to be arranged a8 accompaniments to other instruments, He is to have also at his 
disposal five tunes’ on the syrinx and on another Egyptian instrument of the flageclet type 


t Rerou, Der Minus, 150-02. The noted Dionysia of whom Cicero spoke in his defence of Quintus 
Roacins the comic actor, pro Aoscio comoedo, 8, was o dancer, not a mimist as Reich mys, GELLrus, 1, 5, 4, 
calls her a saltatricnfa, 

? In Chreatomathie, 497. 

3 Wickes, Grundsige, 421, has made the interesting observation that there was a marked difference 
between the village festivals and those of the cities, the latter being more distinctively Greek (Homerists, 
mimists, ete.), the former retaining in much higher degree old-Pharaonie characteristics (dancers, flagentet 
players, ete.). He feels that the difference noted arises from the stronger Greek element in the cities, The 
favt, so far aa our present inateriala go, is only that Homerista and mimic actors do not appear in the 

i This can he fully explained on the simple ground of the high payments demanded by the Homerists 
and mimes and the lower cultured niveau of the villagers, It ia to be noted that the dancers and musicians 
lived in the cities and presumably found much work to do there, a+ I suggested earlier in the paper, 

i Ren, Der Mima, 27. 

’ Derr, Or. Gr. fina, 1, 51, BOE, uf. Sax Nicowd, Acgyptisches Vervinewesen our Zat der Piolemier wal 
Ramer, 1, 46. 

0 See San Nicold's study, quoted above. 

7 2.2.0, 1¥, 125 of ae, Cf Westnmmass, A pprentice Contracts in Clam, Phil, 1x, 205 ff 

* Muryadiot )...pun, ALG, rv, 1125, 21. 

Y Asrroupyia{s), “accomplishments * actually, 23. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x. 19 
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which ia unknown to me', ‘Two of these are to be adapted as accompaniments. Further he 
is to be taught two accompamiments to go with cithara performances for the Serapis 
festivals (#); four more accompaniments and six more musieal numbers which appear to be 
for eolo rendition. "Two of these are for the Phrygian flageolets which have already been 
mentioned as special instruments (P, Hibeh, 54). 

This teaching contract for flageolet playing is filled with technical expressions. It 
clearly needs a complete interpretation, on the basis of Schubart’s readings, by a musically 
trained scholar, If I am not greatly mistaken two of the compositions are to be arins 
(xpovpata) played on the longer, or left hand, reed of the double tibia, which usually carried 
the cpoders or accompaniment’, The period of training in this contract seems to cover mot 
more than six months* which would imply that the slave had already some mastery of the 
rudiments of the instrument before entering upon his technical training’, The contract 
calls for n testing of the musical candidate by three persons of technical proficiency who are 
to be selected by agreement hetween the two parties to the contract. Economically con- 
sidered the contmet shows that teaching the pouowen réyen was another source of revenue 
for accomplished performers, The remuneration received by the master Mageoletist in this 
instance amounts to 100 drachmas*, In view of this contract and the numerous apprentice 
contracts in the banausic erafts* it is scarcely doubtful that the dancing profession was 
recruited by similar business-like methods. 

No more contracts with professional entertainers appear among the published papyri 
after the end of the third century, Even the words avAyrys, opynetpia, cporakiotpis and 
the like, cease to appear in the later documents. These facta do not prove by any means 
that dancing and musical entertainments ceased in Egypt with the development of an anti- 
hedonistic attitude fostered by Christian ascetism. The fact of the non-appearance of 
entertainer contracts may be due entirely to the Tyche which rules papyrt finds, just as, for 
that matter, no contract with an artist has so far appeared from the three centuries of the 
Ptolemaic rule in Egypt. Reich has shown how the stage-production of the mime continued 
in the fourth century, even in Jerusalem itself, despite the thunderings of the Church 
Fathers against the mime and its actors’, The same thing must have held true of the 
performances of the lesser artists such as Isidora and her companion of the city of Arsinoe 
whose vocation it was to bring pleasure into the toilsome lives of the Egyptian villagers. 








I Tepeiry, 23, Aryeetions tepecrmig, 4. 
#1, 31, drapurrepoie Kpotpara A, DanEwnene-Saatio, ay. tlic, ¥, 318, and ef. tibia dertra and 
tia muatra in Varro, de re rust. t, 2, 15-16. 


“3 L. 6, 3a 
4 Horace in the Are Poetion, 414, ays: qui Pythia contet tibicen, didicit prius extimuitque magistrum, 
‘1. 5, 32. " Article on Appreatice Contracts in (Yass. Phal,, EX. 


1 Die Minus, 747 1, 787. 
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A MUSICIAN'S CONTRACT 
(An Appendix to the above) 
By H. L BELL 


As an appendix to Prof. Weatermann’s valuable article it seems well to publish the text 
of a contract in the British Museum which belongs to the same class as P, Oorn, Inv. 26. 
I should indeed have preferred to delay publication till I could clear up one or two doubtiul 
points of reading, but the desirability of making Prof. Westermann’s material complete 
outweighs the objection to publishing the text in its present condition. 

The papyrus, which was acquired in 1911, was apparently undated (see Il. 22-3, n.), 
but it formed part of a group of documents from the muniments of a family (citizens of 
Antinoopolis, though resident in the Fayyim) whose genealogy enn be traced, and the 
Philogarapis here concerned was the son of a Lysimachus who in 133 was 7 years old and 
brother of a Heraclides 6 «a Valerius who in 151 was 20 days old. Ho himself was active 
in the reigns of Septimius Severus, Caracalla and Geta, We may therefore date this 
contract about the end of the second century, and it cannot be far removed in time from 
the Cornell papyrus. Probably the third year referred to ts that, of Severus. 

Contract with Flageolet Players. 
Tebtumis Ap. 194(7). 
P. Lond. Inv, No, 1917. 
7 inches x 4 inches. 
Avpydio ['Olwrddps Lad Anta ti epya- 
oie 
mapa [A]vpnAiov Prroral pd |redos Avorpa- 
you Avrivoléms]. éopr[ijs] ebony cv xa- 
s pp Terti[y: [x]al alley loupever %- 
pov awd Tis] &H [Tlod [F]etos pyvos 
(hated told] dperrtlrols y (Erovs) Ere re wai 
hiv... Fo[y]}ros woy [aula erepors Bav- 
Aopal cau [w]apadaf|eiv] cvw ercpoug 
190 «Tpiai TeAc[iohis Actolupy]noartay emi 
fuspas 8E KayAgel dv }raw (mov 
rap éuod trip pila) lou exagrns 9- 
péipas bplalyuds 6[€x]a xt Avroup- 
yourtwer ipoly dvjev wicbov 
1s GAADY mepay plorn y ghia wal be- 
ow bpiv iwrép Cadlijor dpaypas FE 
cai boom tpiy worlep] arf a|Bacews 
cai cataBdo[ews Spaypals duo boa 
BE [Z]dw xarélpy alae] Eyowre(s) dipya- 
20 Aelia] ris adt[is Teyens| Tatra coa 
il wliv an[avta avrobm|coper. 
Auvpy[Auos....]-p.cw.a8 
uf ] 
6 Loe. 11. w of epee corr. fromy 12. € of qpow corr, froma. 13. Spaypar perhaps corr, from Apmypqe. 
1}—2 
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“To Aurelius Onnophris, fageolet player by trade, from Aurelius Philosarapis son of 
Lvaimachus, citizen of Antinoopolis. Since there is a festival in the village of Tebtunis 
and we are feasting from the 28th of the present month of Phaophi in the present ard year, 
and moreover 1 am giving a banquet (?) along with others, I wish to engage you with three 
other fully tramed performers, to rform for six days; you to receive from me for wages 
eighteen drachmas per day and to perform without wages one other day only. Moreover 
T will pay you asa gratuity six drachinas, and I will pay you for your journey up and down 
two drachmas; and whatsoever implements of your said craft you bring with you we will 
return to you in safety.” 





NOTES. 


3. The word at the beginning is dificult, «Ag is certam and o[y}res 15 unavoidable. 
After » (which 1s confused by the down-stroke of the @ of Padd«) is a straight uprstroke 
like « followed by what may be ¢ or a, The next latter is either € altered to Foré altered 
to ¢ preferably the former. cduwapyoovros cannot be read, On the whole the least un- 
aatisfactory solution is to regard the stroke after » (which is ina fold of the papyrus) a4 1 
sat-olf from the down-stroke of @ or an error and to take the letter following as a, thus 
reafling wAswatowTos (OF cdwaovros as a future) in the sense © holding (or presiding over) 
a banquet"; but it cannot bo said that this is a very probable conclusion, 

16. @ad{ijwr: ef. P. Oxy,, xu, 1481, 7, n. | 

19, Not wholly satisfactory. P. Corn. Inv, 26 suggests that xatevéyente or some part 
of the verb should be read, bnt the space seems clearly too large for it. Even to read 
ware» jelv tyxorre (sic) = KaTevéyyorTat as a burbarous passive! hardly fille the lacunae. 

99.3, I can at present make nothing of this. It should be the subscription of one of 
the parties (though apparently in the same hand as the rest) or the date. The last seems 
quite impossible, and I cannot read either Prrecdparis or ‘Ovvmdpis. In |. 25 Ul page or 
o[pir ia suggested, but then what precedes? There is a blank space below |. 23 and no 
trace of a dating clause, 


i In P. Corn. Inv. 26, 12 £ 1 would correct to cereséyxqre and render “ (if) you bring down.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 
A. PAPYRI (1922-1923) 


By H. IDRIS BELL 


[I HAVE again to thank Mr. Top and Mr, Nonmaw H. Baywes for references; and | ahould like to add 
a word of gratitude to the many scholars whose kindness in sending me copies of their works haa so 
nuterially lightened the labour of preparing this bibliography. As before, I have not referred to articles 
in such works as Pacny-Wissowa-K rou or, aa a role, to brief reviews and notices which add nothing to 
the subject dealt with.] 
1. Lrrenany Texts. 
[Omitting religious and magical works, for which we & 2) 


General, There is this year no volume of literary texte from Oxyrhynchus to record. P. Oay. xv, 
noticed by me last year, has been reviewed by M. Cromer (Journ, des Savants, N.S., xx, 1922, 201-6), 
QO. 0, Zunerm (fie. di Fil, N.S. 1, 1923, 101-0), 0, vow Witawowrrs-Moritesxponrr (2). fat..2,, xLt01, 
1922, 313-7), W. N. Sreanse (Close, Journ,, xvn, 1922, 477-9), and A, Koran (Listy Pilol, xix, 1922, 
207-9; not accessible to me; see Aegyptus, TV, 93, no, 2865), 

Two snl! collections of literary texta have, however, been published, The first, by W. Crannrr, 
consista mainly of unpublished papyri but includes one text already poblished. They are:—p Euripides, 
Aterander (FP. Strassh, 242, 2243, 2344), Three fragments, Ist cent. Bc, Attempted reconstruction of 
portions and discussion of plot. m. Papyrus containing a collection of lyrics from dramas, wiz, (i) PAge- 
nine, (i) Modeo, (iii) unknown. Straash. WG. $04-207 (four pieces). Cartonnage, There may be other 
Hongeldate Mumienreste.” Only partially copied, Late Ptolemaic. tt. Passage from tho Orestes quoted 
by Demetrius Laco, P. Heren!. 1012. rv. Unidentified tragic fragments. Strassh, 1917 (2nd or 3rd cent,), 
1313 (beginning of Roman period). v. Fragments of a comedy, a dinlogue between an Athenian and 4 
Spartan, apparently containing ae of Spartan policy, probably between 404 and 395 oc. Interesting. 
Strassh, 23245, Early 3rd cent. no. vi, (On the verso of 1.) An anthology. Quotes some lines in praise 
of a royal officer, Cndsunr thinks they are from a Comedy. vo. Republishes the Freiburg “ Macedoninn 
Tiwlogue” (I. Freib. 2). Criésznr explains the curious format on the theory that the work waa written not 
hy professional literary scribes but by “Kanglisten " for their employer, who gave them odd bita of papyrus ; 
no doubt the leaves should have been stuck together later, Gives new text and notes. As to the text 
itself, Cadsxer determines the two sides, rz. Antipater and Cusaander with Menaechinus and Sterope 
against Olympias with Mnesippus and Callistratus. The dialogue takes place soon after Alexander's 
death, The intention was probably to exalt the Alexander ideal (which was specially prominent under 
Trajan). The writer had good sources. (For Retrzeystery’s article on this see below, under Drame, p. 160.) 
vit, Fragment of Lycurgus, Kara Merecraiypov ciowyyeia, P. Berol. 11748, 2nd-drd cent, A facsimile 
of 1 is given. (rriechische literariahe Papyri ava Strasehurg, Freiburg wad Berlina, in Mache, Gea, ol. Wise, 
cu Ciéttingen, 1922, 1-46. 

The secon! is a selection of literary papyri from the already splendid papyrus collection of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, edited by J. G, Wintra, The texts are:—{i) Homer, MMiad, xvimt, 439-617, Collation 
only, A. good typical text. The papyrus is written in a good calligraphic hand of the Qnd-trd cont, 
P. Mich, 2, (ii) An epic fragment, perhaps Hesiod, Zoeae. Facsimile, A good tani, Which Wistaa dates 
(and or Sed century 4.0.7; 1 should myself be inclined to place it not very late in the 2nd. Text and 
translation, with notes. P. Mich. 11. (iii) An anonymous treatise on the use of myth, called on the verao 
Iepi pi@ow. The format is curious, the text being written on both sides of the papyrus, in each case in 
one broad and one narrow column, (Qu. a codex?) Woyrer thinks the tert ix a student's or profesaor's 
notes, or an epitome of some sort, which seeme likely, The date is probably the 3rd cent, Text, transla- 
tion, and notes. PL Mich. G, Some Literary Pupyri in the Univernty of Michiyan Collection, in Trans. Am, 

Phil. Ass, tim (1922), 125-41. 
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PowEut and Barnun's Yew Chapters (Journal, vir, 1022, 83) has been reviewed by E. Camen (ev, 
df. gr. XXXV, 1922, 463-5; lanidatory), A. Taccome (Boll, ds Fil, Clas, xxrx, 1922-3, 120-21; favourable ; 
regreta tendency to ignore Italian work), and by A. K[ozan] in a periodical not accessible to me (Listy 
Fital,, xix, 1922, 240-50; see Aegyptus, 111, 872, no, 2589). 

F. G. Kexyow has published » very interesting and instructive article on the literary texts found at 
Oxyrhynchus, using them to illustrate the state of culture and literary resources of a typical (if samewluet 
superior) Egyptian metropolis. The Library of a Greek of Oxyrhynchua, in Journal, VII (1922), 120-38. 

A. Karr las issued another of his valuable reviews of recently published literary papyri. Only the 
first part of this, ending with the orators, has yet appeared. iferarvache Torte mit Auswhluas der chriat- 
lichen, in drchie far Pap, v0, 114-90, 

Pairk 7) reviews DEUENER's Beni, su cin. Gi, Pap. (Journal, vi, 1821, 80) in Lit. Zentralld,, LEX 
(1922), $51, and WiLckEN, in a review of M. Nonsa's Atenco di opere totterarve (Journal, vit, 122, 83 £). 
takes the view that the papyrus is a catalogue of u library, with a list of desiderata, Archie f Pop, vi, 112. 

Epic poetry and maythologion! Literature, In no, TLEXIV of his Lesefriichte (Hermes, uvitt, 1923, 74) 
Wiriamowrrs publishes some textual notes on P. Awh, tt, 186 (Apollonius, Argonautica, 1, 770-94). Tn 
B.G.U. v1 (see below, 43, p, 155) is published an oatracon (no, 1470) of the $rd/2nd cent, m0. containing 
Homer, Gal, 1, ti. 

H. J. M. Mrcwe has edited in full, with brief notus, the fragmentary but (from the point of view of 
literary history) very interesting P. Loni. 273, containing an epic on the Indian adventures of Dionysus, 
one fragment of which, with a description and discussion of the whole, had previously been published by 
Kesyos, Dionyaiaea, in Archiv f. Pap., vi, 3-10, Mitxn's text is followed by an article by WILAMOWIT#- 
MoOeLLENDONFFP, disenssing the epic. 20 den Liongaaod, pp. 11-16, 
which she had been entrapped by Hephaestus, HPAZ AYZLS, in Arch, f. Moligeonaw., XX1 (1922), 496-0, 

In the article Papyrustunde mentioned below (§ 7, p. 168) W. Scnveagr publishes, to illustrate the 
methods employed by editors of literary papyri, an unpablished fragment (P. Barol. 12426 verse) con- 
taining a narrative of the Orpheus legend. It containg 21 lines and dates from the first half of the 
2nd cont, (p. 42 of the article), 

Lyric poetry. Epuowne’s Lyra Graeca, 1 (Journal, 1x, 1923, 97) has been reviewed by A. Clauprarnt] 
(Aegyptus, 1¥, 1923, 221-2), P. Suomer (Clos, Phil, avin, 1023, 185-0), and E. Barrie (Pail. Wock., x1.101, 
1023, 66-8), All three reviewers, while recognising the merits of Epmoxps's volume, deplore the extensive 
“restorations” which he permits himself, | noticed last year (Jomraal, rx, 07) Epwoxpe's reply to Louet's 
unfavourable criticiam of the volume. He has now published in the Procesdings of the Cambridge Philo- 
logioal Society (cxx1oxximt, 1922, publ 1023, 11-14) o fuller account of thowe parts of his paper (dealing 
with metre and the Acolic dialect) which were curtailed in the Clasncal Review, 


ft 





Epwosna has also communicated some replacings of fragments of the great Bacchylides papyrus, giving, 


new restorations and new readings of certain passages. Some Notes on the Great Bacchylides Papyrus, 
in Clase Rev., xxxvi (1923), 148-9, E. Ourn proposes to read in Baecchylides, xvii (xvi1), 16 (the 
® Theseus”) dipjor for the véjor of Parmer, Bucehylideum, in Hermes, Lwit (1923), 450-00. | 

G. Corrota haa published an article on the fragments of Aleseus, in which, after general remarks on 
the poot's genius, he comments in detail on o number of poems, of which he gives texta. Su Alceo di 
Mitilene, in Aegyptus, Tv (1923), 253-05. An article by C. THkaxpen iv inscoeaiblo to me, 40 den 
Srarwrea (des Albaioa, Streta Philologicn Upsaliensia, Festabrift Persson, 1923 (see Sokrates, XLVIM, 1922, 
184). E. Lfonse] has fitted together nine frngmonts of the Alcaens papyros P. Oxy, 1233, now in the 
Bodleian, thus producing one colamn complete in height though not in breadth and part of another. With 
the help of a scholiast on Theocritua he gets three complete lines towards the bottom of col. 2. He gives 





a new reading in fragment 4 of the papyrus, Vine Fragments of Aloweus (P. Oxy, 1233), in Bodl, Quart. 
Hecord, 1¥, 20-1. 


A volume devoted to Alcaous and Sappho by P, Pasmuta (f frammenti di Alceo ¢ di Sajfo, Roma, nd, 
8". Pp, 30) 1 know only from o review by A. Taccown (Boll, di Fil. Class, xxrx, 1922-3, 20; “un 
lavoretto,..assai tenue 6 di nessuna preteaa™ but “non va privo di pregi”), Equally inaeocssible ia a 
translation of the fragments of Sappho by G. Lange. Die Fragments der Soppho, Miinehen, Musarjon- 
Verlg, 1992, Pp. 73 (soe Aegyptus, 111, 375, no. 2643). FE. Browowe discusses P, Oxy, xv, 1787, fr. 142, 
iL 24, 25, proposing in the first line waidoée for Hunt's éoya or 8) pda or de ye. Sopra un frammento dé 
Saffo da recenfiasima acoperta, in Boll, di Fil. Class, xxx (1023), 66-7. 


# 
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Elegiecs, Epigrams, Satire, Poanegyric, An article by V. pe Favoo, in which he collects the references 
te Archilochns in the Herculaneum papyri, may be briefly referred to here. Anvhiloco net peepird ercolanest, 
in Aegypdns, Tor (1022), 2A7 i, 

I noticed last year two new editions of Callimachus, | have this year to record a further one, This is 
& volume of the Loeb Library, in which A. W. Mate edits Callimachus and Lycophron, while G. RK. Mair 
tulds at edition of Aratua. Many of the papyras frgments of Callimachi are incloded. Pp, viii+644, 
2 stur-maps. This volume is reviewed by J. Srratee (PAL Woek., xia, 1923, 265-8) and (along with 
Preirver's Call, fragmento ond Aallimochosstueien ; seo Journal, 1x, 1023, 95) by E. A. tanner ((Cileas, Mev., 
Exrxvn, 1923, 2-6) and (along with Canes's édition; iid.) by A, Rosraast (Aw, di Fil, N.S, 1, 287-41). 
Cage's edition is also reviewed by A, De.atre (Bull. Bibl. ot Pid. du Musée Belge, xxvo, 1933, 17-18) 
and Prerin’s edition by the same (iid, 10) and his Aafumochomtudien by J. Srraum (hal, Woeh., 

xin, 1923, 145-8). A. D. Kwox, in the volume mentioned below, includes a chapter on the papyrus of 
Ciailicsucav' famiv (P. Oxy. 1011), io which he rejects meany former readings and suggests new ones. 

In the Class, Her, (xxxvi, 1924, 91-2) has been published a report of a paper read by A, TD, Kxox to 
the Oxford Philological Society on Feb, 9, 1923, on P. Bodl. f 1 (p), P. Lond, 156 versa, P. Heid, 310, in 
which he developed his view of the relation of these papyri and the nature of the work they contain. Ho 
has since published, under the title Tie Firat (reek Anthologiat: With wotes on some Choliambic Fragimenta 
(Cambridge University Press, 1029. Pp. xiv+37, 38, Gof, net), w longer aud more detailed work on the 
same subject, in which, after a short introduction, he gives a revised text of the fragments with now 
readings by hinwelf and H. J. M. Mitse and a textual commentary, and follows this by a discussion of the 
work. He here developa more fully his view that it is an antholegy, compiled by Cercidas, of paxeages 
from the dramatists (both tragic am comic) “and at least the more weihantinies chollambic writers.” He 
recognizes portions of the work in other papyri, eg. Ber, Afoss, Texte, v, 2. It was, in his opinion, the 
first antholory, and, being widely circulated and very popular as a quarry for quotations, thus displacing 
the works from which it was compiled, it helped in the docay of Greek lettera He gives a verse translation |, 

J. G. Minse has publixhed an ostracon containing twelve iambic lines, written in uncials of the 
Ind century. They consist of detached gnomai, forming an alphabetic acrostic, A to M. MILs suggests 
that ig were perhaps a literary exerciaa. A Gone Ostraton, in Jowrnel, vim (1922), 156-7, 

F. Scumuunt, in an article on the great legal achool of Derytus, refers to the panogyrical pootw in the 
Berliner Kiwastkertexie (¥, 1). Die Schule ron Herytua, in Pil, Wock,, cunt (1923), F640, 

Drowe, In the Jehoeutas of Sophocles, Il, 250-262, R, Rav proposes to road ¢£ brian edufleig (anyorn: 
ouro | rowrde Aypoe de Gavderos qlorqy | fppeoctor dearddyAe cai cerédevor. Soplobles fohneute 28! f, in 
Pad, Woek., xia (1923), 990-91, In 1 125 of the same play L. Ratemwacnen proposes, in place of 
ie save’ iigess the reading r[i roid” tifes;], pointing out that 7 v is to be distinguished from ji, SopAokten 
FeAnentad 125, in Wiener Studien, xii (120/21), 81-2 

N. Weeewers, using the Petrie papyrus fragmenta oa well o« the others, makes an attempt to reeon- 
struct the plot of the Autiope of Euripides. Die Antiope des Euripides, in Philofogus, Lxxrx (1023), 51-60, 
I know only from an entry in the Clos, fer, and reviews by N, Weenie (fal, Woek., xu, 1923, 903-5; 
laudatory) and E. Lown (Clos, Hee, xxxvi0t, 1084, 43; important ; CUnIIniontes some new combinations 
of fragmenta and consequent readings) au annotated edition of the Hypaipyle by G, Irate. Anripictis 
Aypripyta cum nofis critica ef exageticia, Tonug. Diss, Leiden. Berlin, E, Ebering, 1923, Pp, xii+40, 

luacceatible to me ix also an article by A, KoLan on tho Firmin Didot fragment attributed to Euripides, 
which, as recorded by me last year (p. 08), has recently been claimed a4 a fragmont of Menander’s Kypitre- 
. Novy slomek Menandrovujch Epitrepontu, in Listy Filol, & (1023), 18-24, 04-8; sen Aegyptua, iv, 
104, no. BO2; 236, no. da, 

This brings mo to Menander, who, aa usual, claims a good deal of attention, ALowson's edition (Journal, 
viIt, 122, 86) is reviewed by A, Kimre (J'Ail, Wook, xtam, 1923, 73-5; rather unfavourable: “sinen 
wesentlichen Fortechritt bedeutet sie nicht"). In an interesting article (which however docs not seem to 
add very much to what was generally agreed before) M, Asprewes draws a detailed parallel between 
Menander and Euripides, showing the former's debt to the latter alike in his general attitude to life, in his 
plota and conatruction, and in single scenes and lines, Euripides and Menander, in Class. Quart. xvi 
(1924), 1-10. In a detailed article on the Samia E. Wier agrees with Winamowrre that the two fragmenta 

14 propos of Kwox's remark (p. 1) about the title of P. Lond. 155 verso I would ask: need there have been a 
title here at all? The regular place for the title was at the end of a roll; it might be given at the beginning alao, 
but this was not obligtory, 
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belong to the latter part of the play. His view of the disputed part of the plot is as follows: Chiryais had 
a child, which she is ordered to expose, Finding out Moschion's love for Plangon, she determines to tell 
Demess of this aul persuade him to agree to their marriage by saying that Plangon has had o child by 
Moschion. Mosachion is then to bring the exposed child (Chrysis's) into the house o« his own. He shows 
how this hypothesis helps towards the understanding of what followa Die Samia dea Menaadroa, in 
Piilotogua, txxvin (1923), 189-202. G, Coprona has published an article on Menander in whicly he deals 
with the Colox, After discussing P, Oxy, 400, of which he gives a revised toxt and a translation, with 
notes and a general commentary, be passes on to the materials elsewhere which furnish evidence for 
4 reconstruction of the drama, On p. 153, in « foot-note, he gives a revised text of WL 685-05 of the 
‘Emrpirovres, Stedi Menandre’, 1. Jitorus al KOAAZ di Menandro, in Aegyptus, ty (1928), 187-55, In 
a previous article he had discussed the fragment P.8.1. 90, trying to prove that it comes from the NatvAgpos. 
Ile gives a reconstruction of it, which however is very hazardous, as the lines are su imperfect, and his 
theory that Straton was the voveAgpor involves an alteration in 1. 3 of Fr. 348 which seems unnecessary. 
i NAYKAHPOS di Menandro «tf pap. Soo. It, 99, in Aegyptus, rv (1923), 49-568, F.G. Anuesow explains 
that in his Loch edition of Menander he abstained from including the fragment P.&.1. 0, 126 because he 
did not fool sufficiently certain that it belongs to the poet, He discusses the question of authorship and 
while not unfavourable to the Menandrian attribution prefers to leave it open. He gives a translation and 
the text of 1 GO-87 with notes. Gn a fragment of Greek Comedy attributed to Menander, in Trans. An, 
Phil, Asa, tt (1921), 60-81. 

There are again several Hervdas items. The great Heaviam-KNox edition (Journal, 1x, 1923, 08) has 
been reviewed by W. 1), Woonwakrp (Class. Pail, xvii, 1923, 77-0; “a singularly thorough and exhaustive 
piece of work”; various suggestions and corrections), A. Taccons (Boll, di Fil, Class, xxrx, 1922-3, 149; 
favourable), and (along with Gnoxwxnoom's edition) G. Munnar (Cloas. Aer, xxxvi, 1123, 38-00), 
Gnoksmnoom's edition has also been reviewed by G. [race (Museum, Leiden, xxx, 1922-3, 257-00), 
W. BR. Hata correcta a slip of Keox and Hkan.aw on p, 161 of their edition, showing that according 
to Porphyry, de astro aywpherum, “the tongue aa well aa the hands was purified with honey” in the 
Mithraie mysteries. Heredas, Mimes tn 93, in Clos, Hee, xxxvii (1923), 115. In chapter m1of his Frese 
Greek Antholoat referred to wbove K.xox corrects various errors in Heapiam'’s editing, the result of further 
reflection or re-examination of the papyrus. E. KactxKka discusses the identifiention of the temple visited 
m Mime ry and the division of the parts, and offers some suggestions for reading or interpretation. 
Herondaa, in Aus der Werkstatt des Horesals (Stageber, Wien, Ab, 197. Bd, 6. Abh., Wien, 1922, A, Halder), 
3-10, G, Liseaoso, in one of his delightful letters, shows, from many parallels, that edi in Mime 1, 28 
is to he taken literally, of the climate, not metaphorically, as Hrantas takes it, Lettere al Signor Prof. 
Breeets, x14, in Bull, de la Soc, Arch, d'Afler, 10, N.B., ¥, 103-13. In a letter to Wowceen (aAnrchin f. Pap; 
vi, 60, letter Lxrx) he calls attention to the occurrence (in varying order) of the phrase Aigo eal wAabree 
cai Aérayar, in both the Pseudo-Aristeas and Herodas 1, 26. It is “un frammento del gergo ellenistion,” 
A verse translation of the Mimes by Q. Faxvect (/ mumeambi di Bronda, scene delle vita yreea, Firenze, 
La Nave, 143. Pp. 70) is not accessible to me (see deqyptus, r¥, 104, no, 3054), 

The hibliography in Aegyptus (Iv, 236, no, 3446) refers to an article on the Oxyrhynohus mimes by 
K. Finer, Zlomly reckych min novejn dobou objerend, in Listy Filol,, t (1923), 84-04. h 

I have referred above (under the heading General) to the re-publivation by Caisnur of the “Macedonian 
Dialogue.” BE. Rerrzenstery appends to CuOwart’s edition of this and other literary papyri a note on the 
dialogue, in which he develops bis view that it is a Inte tragedy set to two pupils to paraphrase in prose. 
They chose (or were set) different portions, Olympias was the heroine. At the end of this note Cadwner 
expresses his objections to RerzenetErs's theory, with arguments which have force indeed but do pot 
som conclusive, £0 dem Freiburger Alerander-Papyrus, in Mache, Gea. d. Wiss. ou Gottingen, 1922, 
180-06, 

Afusic, The Christian hymn with musieal notation published as P. Oxy. xv, 1786 has, naturally, 
attmcted instant attention. K. Waowens discusses it from the musical standpoint, speaking well of it 
(“tiberall verrat sich eine kunstverstindige Hand...Keines der friiher bekannten Denlkmiiler zeigt solehan 
melodischen Reichtum™), and also deals with the text. Der Oryrhynchos-Notenpapyrns, in Philoloqua, 
Exxrx (1923), 201-21. A note by H. L{rertmany] on the papyrus, giving words and music in ancient and 
modern notation, appears in Z nent. Weas., xxt (1922), 236-8, where js also a reference to an article on the 
subject by H. Aumerr in the (then) latest number of the Zeitschr. f. Murikwies, On the subject of this 
papyrus see also below, 3 2, under the heading CArtatianity. i 
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An article by A. K[otan]] on the Berlin musical paprri is inaccessible to me Noryg ndlez reed buddy 
net bertinekem popyrn, in Listy Filol,, xurm (1922), 260-1 (eee Aegyptus, m1, 3746, no, 2600), 

A. popular article on the surviving specimens of ancient Greek music has been contributed by H. L. Benn 
tos Welsh musical tiagazine. Specimens of Ancient (Froek Music, in F Ceorddor Newyeld, 11 (1924), no, 25, 3-5, 

Afistories! writers. A recent addition to the useful series of Aferae Torte (and by no means the least 
useful of the series) is a collection of the smaller historical fragmenta on papyrus, edited with commentary 
by Fr Boaset. The plan of the work excludes, on the one side, such larger and separately published 
works as the Athenaion Politeta, the Hellenica Gryrhyncina, and the like, and, on tho other, quotations in 
the Didymus commentary and such bits of historical information sa may be found in biographies, schoo! 
texts, ete. Fourteen texta given, including two unpublished ones, po. 11, a fragment of « Manetho 
epitome, found by BinawKn at Karira, and « fragment from the Berlin collection (P. Berol. 13361), of 
rather uncertain character. There wre indexes of geographical and personal names. The littl volume will 
be very useful to historical students, Die Heineren Historiherfragmente auf Pagyrus. Bonn, Marcus und 
Weber, 1022: (Alsine Texte, Nr. 140.) Pp. G4 

Kexron's new edition of the Athencion Politeia (Journal, vi, 1922, 86) is reviewed by G, Cons (Rev, 
et, gr, XExv, 1622, 107-4), 

E. L{osxt) has recognized that P. Oxy, rv, 680 refers to Solon's travels. He thinks the work too con- 
cise to be a life of Solon, The fragment is interesting because it shows that one version of the atory made 
Solon gn to Soli in Cilicia not Cyprus. (The papyros is at Manchester, not in the British Museum, as 
Lonet, by a slip of the pen, states.) Am Hestorical Fragment ti the Britah Museum, in Boll, Quert. Hecard, 
Iv, 6. 

U. Witeckes pointe oat (drediw f, Pop, vit, 66) that in P. Oxy, xv, 1705, the anonymous Alexander 
history, the episode of the hungry king and the bread must refer to Darius, not (as the editors took it) to 
Alexander, He further quotes authorities for the hostility between Parmenio and the physician Philip, 
Elsewhere he hae edited a Berlin papyras (PL Berol, 19044) containing an acoount of the well-known 
interview between Alexander and the gvmnosophists. In this article be first discusses varions recuntly 
discovered M&S. authorities on the history of Alexander, and then gives the text of the new papyrus, with 
a full commentary, He thinks that the legend originated with the Cynics, If his theory ia right the 
papyrus (the date of whieh ia about 100 mc.) ia important as throwing light on the development of the 
Alexander romance. Alerander der (frosee wna die indichen Gymnosophiten, in Stageher, Pr. Ab Wise., 
192%, xxi, 150-83. A propos of this article, G. Vrrevia publishes an advance erratum to the aa yet 
nopublished P.S.t. wo. After reading WitceEs he has reeignised in P.S.L 743 (0 papyrus containing a 
Greek text in Latin script) a fragment of a similar werrative of the interview with the gymnoscphists, He 
publishes « revised text of the fragment. Aegyptwas, Iv (12a), dL4—f, 

A. Canpentst, in an article on the biographical papyrus FP. Oxy. xv, 1800, discusses the principle of 
the collection, showing thnt there ts a stmilar acheme of arrangement in oach life. He suggests that the 
work was “tno scritto di uso scolastion, appartenente forse ad un maestro di scuola,” and discusses in 

special detail the lives of Sappho and Acsup, Di wa nucve texto biografice nei papiri di Ossirinee (P. Gary. 
XY; ‘er, 1800, in Aen. A, Jet. Lomb, cy (1922), 1-8 of off-print. 

Oratore. The most important item under this head is the Intest volume of the Herliner Nimssibertaxte 
(Heft vit, Rhetoriscke Papyri, od. by K. Ruxer. Berlin, Weidmann, 1923, Pp. 36, 3 plates)|, which consizta 
etitirely of rhetorical texts. This purt is issued in o new format, uniform with the new form of the JG, 








which, though perhape due to motives.of economy, is handier to uae than the old, It includes three 


papyri only, of somewhat unusual length, none of then by any identifiable author, The first, a papyrus of 
the Srd cent, 1c, is & rhetorical exercise in the form of a speech by Leptines in his own defence. The 
second, of the Ist cent Ho. containe two works, the first, of which only the conclusion remains, ending in 
the eulogy of a Hellenistic king, perhaps a Ptolemy: the second is both longer and more interesting, heer rag 
a dialogue, similar to the “ Macedonian dialogue.” The scene is laid ot Pella, and the subject is the arrest 
of the Athenian Demades and bis son Demess in consequence of the discovery of compromising documen 
in the papers of Perdicens. He is accused by the Corinthian Dinarchus. Tho third papyrus, which is dated 
Srd/ath cent, contains a declamation on the subject of foreign relations, It is of little interest, and is of 
less extent than the other two, A faesimile of ove column of each papyrus ia given. 

KE. Lowen, in mounting the new Lysias papyrus P, Oxy, xm, 1606, which was assigned to the Bodleian, 
has sucveeded in combining some more of the fragments, and communicates the results in the Bodl, Quart. 
Record, rv, 47-5. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x. en 
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A re-edition of G. Sxrrr's edition of the Panegyricies of Isocrates, which Tkoow only from « brief review 
by A. Clatmenixr] (Aegyptus, 1, 1922, 261}, makes nae of the papyrus @ ifence for the text, particularly 
that af P. Oxy. v, B44. fesorate, JT Panegerico, comm. da G. Surtt, 2 ed. com muodificazions ed aggiunte oi 
D. Bast. Torino, Chinnbore, 1923. Pp. liv+115. L. 11. 

A, Konre, by the help of P, Oxy. xurt, 1007 (the Hyperidean authorship of which he rejects), establishes 
in Hermes, cviir (1923), 230-7, Woauowrrs devotes no. CLXXI of his Lesefriichte (dfermes, LVI, 1923, 
61-9) to this orator. The article is mainly a literary Appreciation, 

Philosophy, H. J. M. Minxt has identified P. Lond, 184, acquired im 1501 and published in Archee f. 
Pop., 1, 368, no, 125, a2 part of the Symposium of Xenophon and as belonging te the aame roll as P. Giss, 
1, |. He republishes the text, which, as in Giss 1,1 4 good one, A fragment of Yenephon's Symposium 
ri, 6-9, in Aegyptus, iv (1923), 41-2. 

E, BieNone, in an article on P, Oxy. xv, 1797, accepts the editory identifination of it as part of the 
Hepi "Ady@eiae of Antiphon. He gives a translation, with some textual notes, ond discusses both this and 
the previous Antiphon M&S. P. Oxy. 1364. Sopra tim mioro puyaro deli veritas di Antifonia Sofsta, in 
Riv, di Fil, NS, 1 (1923), 145-06, 309-32. The earlier papyrus, Oxy, 1384, is the subject of a note by 
H. Scuiinn in Acta. Meare, xxi, 2 (reference in Ovaaa, (Quart, 1023, 111). 

Cun. Jessen has published, with elaborate excursus, the fifth book of Philodemus, Depi OCoeypdrer. 
He gives the text, a translation, an index of words, and then a commentary in three chapters, ws, - 
“Neoptolomos und Horan”; “Zur Poetik des Stoikers Araton von Chios": “Zur Poetik dea Krates 
von Pergamon." Indexes follow, /hifodsmes jiher dio Gedichte, finftes Buch, Berlin, Weidmenn, 1924, 
Pp. 2i+178 The volume has been twice reviewed by D. Basar (Aegyptus, 1v, 1023, 223, and Boll, ae Fil. 
Glam, 51x, 1925, 76-7) and (along with a work which I take this opportunity of referring to: A. M, 
Hunnent., The Rhetorivca of Philodemus: Translation and Commentary, in Treas. of the Connecticut Acad, 


of Arte and Sciences, XXII, 243-382. New Haven, 1020, $1.20; rather severely criticised) by J. L. Socks 


(Class. Rev. xxxvitt, 1924, 32-3; laudatory). 

Science, Medicine, ond Mathematics. A noteworthy publication under this head is an etition by 
0. 0. Katara and G. F. Tsenerent of « medical papyrus at Moscow (P. Meck t, Alexander ITT Museum). 
It originally belonged to V- S. GoLenisnouey, and was first published in 1003 by A. G. Bexsnrnem, 
There are two fragments, now for the first time combined, thereby enabling fresh readings and supple- 
ments to be made. The date is the and cent. The papyrus contains » pharmacopoctia and medical Tecipes 
alphabetioally arranged. The editors give porallel passages from Dinscorides and Pliny. They decide 
against tho hypothesis, suggested by the first. editor, that it is the original work of Sextius Niger. Afedi- 
tsinaki’ Papirua, in Ball, de P Acad, dea Se, de Resse, 1918 (Petrograd, 1918), 1261-78, (For a synopaia of 
the Hussian commentary | um indebted to Mr. H. J, M. MILs«%.) 

(. Bowwen has published an article on o very important Dioscorides papyrus at the University of 
Michigan (P. Mich, 3), [t is the more important, because it has on the verso a date corresponding to the 
year A.D. 191, which takes it back near to the time of Dioscorides himself. (Incidentally the pupyrus haa 
naturally attribute to the 3rd century.) The textual importance of the MS. proceeds from the fact that it 
agrees remarkably with E, and hence modifies WrLLMann's conclusions. As asually in the case of papyrus 
texts, the new evidence shows the necessity of wn eclectic text, and the danger of following one authority 
Trans, Am. Phil. Assoc., Ltt (1922), 142-64. 1 plate. 

Fr. Brnanen publishes some interesting fragments of a cookery book (P. Heid. Inv, Nr, 1701 a, b, ©). 
There are recipes on both sides of the papyrus, those on the recto being of the 3nd, those on the verso of 
the 4th/fth cent. (an unusually long interval of, time between recto and verso if these datings are correct), 
The auther is unknown. Prapet, in his introduction, discusses ancient cookery books in general, Texts, 
translation, and commentaries follow. At the end P. Heid. Inv. Nr. 1001 4, b, containing Latin recipes, is 
published. ‘Tt is doubtful whether this is a cookery book or something in the nature of a De ve rustic, 
rarticularly pochaps a treatise on viticulture. ‘The second supposition ix perhaps the likelier, Faesitniien 
of both papyri are given. OWAPTYTIKA tad Fermanttes (Mitte. a. ol. Heidelherger Papyrussanmlung, 1). 
Stegiber. Heid. Akad. 1919, 23. Abb. Hoidelberg, C. Winter, 1920. Pp. 33, 3 plates. cae 

F. E. Rosarss has published a Michigun papyrus (P. Mich. 621) containing tables of fractions similar 
to in the well-known Akhmim mathematical papyrus or those published in Camm and Reus Wadi 
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Serge. He refers to a brief description of the papyrus by L, C. Kaurtssei in Jats, v (Det. 1922), 20-5. 
A Greeo-Egyption Mothematioal Popyrits, in Class, Phil, xvitr (1083), 828-38. 

Romances, Lavacstsrs Origin’ del romanno greco (Journal, vu, 1922, 88) has been reviewed by 
P. Down (Atieitewm, Pavia, N.S., 1, 1923, 146-59), G. A. Provano (/fir. di Fil, N.S., 1, 1923, 245-50), 
G. Muxwo (Soll, di Fil. Class, xxrx, 1922-3, 53-6), BLE, Penat (Am. Journ, of Phil. xiv, 1024, 371-3; 
“thoronghly convincing and scholarly"; “his main conclusions are likely to stand the test of time and 
criticiam "), and J.C. (Listy Filol., 1923, 61, not accessible to me; see Aegyptus, ty, 104, no, 2001, where 
other reviews are also cited), 

T knew only from a review by B. Lavacwrst (Aegyptus, tv, 1923, 224-5) a work by F. ZIMMERMANN on 
the Chariton MS, frst published by Witckun. De Charitonis Codice Thebano. Diss; Inaug., in Philotogus, 
LEXVITE (1922), 330-81, separately published, Tiibingen, 1922, pp. 57. (“Esso 6 la base per quella nuova 
edigions del romanziere la cui necessith @ oggi vivamente sentita fra quanti ai cocupano di questo campo 
di studi.”) 

For « possible romance fragment, edited by Bowxer see below, § 2, under the heading Magic, 

Literary eriticim, gramimar, ete. E. fone), having in the course of mounting P. Oxy. xu, 1611, the 
work on literary criticlam, now in the Bodleian, made aome combinations of fragments, communicates the 
result and prints a part of the text in ite new form, with notes. He also gives a new reading of a scholion 
in the Aleaeus papyras PF. Oxy. x1 (misprinted as x), 1960, fragm. 3, Boel. Quart, Record, rv, 47-8. 

F. Jacopy, in view of a Phylurchus quotation in Athen. vi0l, 332.4 proposes Sepjerie in PL Oxy. xv, 
1801, 4% (the glossary), After depifay he wonders whether cal Sjerpal your can be road, P, Oe, [801 wnal 
Phylarchos, in Hermes, vin (1928), 23040. 





% Reviotox, Magi, ALcHEMY, ASTROLOGY. 
(fnefuding Testa.) 


Pagan evlts, Tu. Horrece has now published the second part of hia valuable Fontes Historias 
Religions Aegyptiacas (Fontes Historiae Keligionum, Faac, 1, Pars 0, Bounse, Marcus et Weber, 1923. 
Pp. 147-271), the first part of which I noticed last year. The new part covers the authors from Horace to 
Plutarch, Part m1 will continue the collection to Porphyry. Part 1 has been reviewed by A. WieneMawn 
(Or. Lit-#., Xxvi, 1923, 265-8), FW, v. Brssoyea (PAL. Woek., XL, 1923, 615), G, Raper (few, et, ane., 
xxv, 1923, 72), Part m by G. Raper (Bev, f, wae, x29, 255; the reviewer's name is misprinted “Trade"), 

Horrsvmn has also published a useful general article (originally a levture in the “Urania” at Prague, 
ve A collection of Orphia fragments by 0, Kens, which contains the papyrus fragments, among others the 
interesting ritual published by Saviy as P. Gurob 1, is-at present insocessible to me, CrpAioorwm _fray- 
meufe, Berolini, Weidmann, 1922. See degeypfia, 1v (1023), 236, no. 247, [may, in this connexion, add 
a passing reference to Keny's previous volume Orplens (Berlin, Weilmann, 1920, Pp. 69, 2 plates). In 
his Pupyrue magigwes qrece de Paris referred to below under the heading Magic 8. Errrew refers (p. 11") to 
the appearance of a third edition of O. Weoenntce'’s well-known work Line Mithras-diturgie, with readings 
hy K. Parmenpans. 

A long and very important review of Horrven's Gelermlehren ron Jomblichus (fowrnal, rx, 1923, 101) 
hy W, Scorr appears in Journal, 1x, 243-1. 

Paenicr’s Vom gittlichen Fluidwn (Journel, vi, 1921, 0-7) has been reviewed by G, Roxpmn (Lit, 
Hentralll., exxiv, 1923, 614) and M. Pimren (Or. Jit-2., £xv1, 1928, 264; cannot accept Prermtuce’s views ; 
thinks he has taken a path which “notwendig in die Irre filirt"); bis Gorteatra/t (Journal, tx, 1923, 100) 
by H, Lauseoana (Or, Zat.2., xxvi, 1823, F7B-l; favourable); and both works togrther by A. Jacopy 
(Rys-Neugr, Jahrb. ul, 122, 415-21; on the whole laudatory; welcomes PRMBIGKEs treatment but 
thinks he exaggerates his theory, and points out difficulties, ete.), 

Ta, Rewwacn has published an article, the value of which need not be emphasized for those who know 
the author's work, on some of the articles in the Gaomon papyrus which concern the Egyptian religion, 
De quelques articles dic “ Gnomon de Pidiologue" relatifs au culte dgyption, in Ree. Hist, Rel, Lxaxv (1922), 
16-26, He thore refers to an important article on the «ame subject. by P. Rousse. im Mev, PAtet, et ole fit, 
rel, ¥1 (1920), 326 Mf, which | am unable to sev, 
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_ Avery important work by Fa. v. Wo8ss on the institution of asylum i Graeco-Roman Egypt was 
projected from the juristic point of view and therefore strictly belongs to. 6 below; but sines v, Worss 
has advanced a new theory of the much-disputed <aroy7j in the Serapeum pepyri something must be said 
af the book hore: The author, om this matter, takes up a middle position between Serie and WILCKEN. 
With the Istter he emphasizes the religious fnetor a8 against Seerme’s view that the caroyd was 4 kind of 
arrest for debt, but he agrees with Sgerae in regarding the carey ue an undesirable position. He reoonciles 
the two points of view by his ingenious and extremely well argued theory that it was another name for 
anylun; the xd@roye, including Ptolemy, were refugees, whether from justice or from the vengeance of 
private enemies, who found « refuge within the sanctuary of the temple precincts. His argument is a very 
strong one, but it has weak places, and though it is at present hazardous to dogmatize, I confess myself, 
on the whole, unconvinced’, Jas Anylweses Agyptens in der Ptolemderceit und die amitere Entwichlwng. 
Nit vinem Beitrag won...&. Schwart. (Miiwohener Beitrdége sur Popyrusforschung, 5. Heft.) Miinchen, 
O, Beck, 1923. Pp. xii+282 K. Serax, in « review of Witceny’s U_?.2Z,,1,i, devotes a good deal of space 
to at) examination of WILCKES's view, in the main upholding his own theory, though in a gote (p. Tha) he 
accepts ¥, Worss’s view, His argument, the tone of which is cotumendably free from dogmatiem ar 
asperity, id extremely important, and the strength of some parts of it must be admitted ; but again | am 
not entirely convinoed, particularly after reading the appendix to @.P.Z., 1, ii (see below, § 4), in which 
Wickes replies to both v. Worss and (more briefly) Serum. Serae’s review in (.0A., 1924, 106-23. 

Vow Growtxars’s monogmph on P, Oxy, 1380 (Journal, vit, 1922, 89) has been reviewed by P. Rovssnt 
(Rev. &. ane, X27, 1983, 71) and G. Larave (Mee, ¢t, pr. xxxv, 1022, 100-1; praises execution, bat does 
not accept the author's thesis) C.C. Epeanr calls attention to a marble palin found at Cairo, which gives 
a represeritation of a temple, no doubt that of Astarte mentioned in PSI. v, 501. He also publishes a 
Greek inscription of the Early Ptolemaic period illustrating the worship of Hathor as Aphrodite at Kom 
Abou Billou, Mieelfenea, 1 ond m,in Bull, Soe. Arcé. fd Alex, xix (1923), 114 ff. 

An important publication is one by RK. Rurreewsrermy on the Greek text of the Tefnut legend. This 
text is contained in the fragmentary papyris P. Lond, 274, described but not published by Kaarvom, and 
was copied by Cxdsenr. Kurrzexerers, who acknowledges the help of Cnésent and of Srivaxinenc, who 
translated the Demotic vention, gives the text in a diplomatic tringeription and in modern form, with a 
translation of the corresponding portions of the Demotic. He appends an interesting discussion of the 
story itself and of the genre, the importance of which he emphasizes, Die griechiache Tefauplogende, 
(Stegaber. Heid. Abad., 1023, 2. Abb.) Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1923. Pp. 31. 

W. SrrmckLnens explains that the Egyptian K nd-pt-trd =“ Aina, das Kind” ia Grek KolAVnindhpy, the 
personal name. Zhr Gott Kolanthes (Atnd), in Zeitschr. 7. ag. Spe, cv, 14S, 155-6, 

In the course of sume Vote epigrafiche (Bull. Soe. Arch. d' Alex, N.S., v, 120-31), E. Baeoora discusses 
the cult of Apollo at Alexandria, the religious connextons of the word (wéj<y, and the priest of Alexander; 
aluo (p. 127} the oult of Dionysus, 

For « papyrus which throws light on the cult of Arvince Philadelphus see below, $3 (notice of my 

In « note on the narrative of the burial of the Patriarch Jacob w ffen., L, 2 ff, W. Srrecennene shows: 
that the Jabvist narmter of the Joseph story had good knowledge (at second hand) of Egyptian customs 
In porticular be illustrates from Egyptian and papyrelogical sources the custem by which the physician 
was also an embalmer. fe Beiseteung dea Patriarchen Jabob (Gen. 60, 2.) un Lichte der dgyptischen 
Quellen, in Or. Lat-2, xxvi (1923), 421-4. 

Christianity. Biblical and theologival terte. A publiontion (if it is a publication) of some Septuagint 
fragmenta by G. RUDRERO is at present inacenssible to me. Septuaginta-fragmente unter den Papyri 
Osloensea, in Videnatapaselsk. Forhand!., Kristiania, 1023, no, 2. Pp. 5,1 plate (See Aegyptus, rv, 34, 
no. S07.) 

1 have referred above to Srimeuiaenii's note on the Genesis narrative of Jacob's burial. 

§.G. Mracati compares with 2 Petr, 2,22, Ostr. Berol. 12319 and a saying of Heraclitus Vote papire- 
Foyiche, in Biblien, 1 (1922), 451-4 (note 7). For the New Testament see also below, & &B, 

+ Por example, on p. 149 the explanation given of the phrase ¢r waroyq'in the ease of persone not in pernunent 
carey) beer to me Weak, | cannot feel that the honour accoried to edroyo as soch ie eatiafuctorily reconciled 
with the sanctuary theory (pp. 149-51). The argument on p. 153 does not convince me. The facts mentioned on 


p- 160! are against v. Worsa's theory exoept on his supposition that Ptolemy had led for tear of “ Blutraghe **; 
and for that supposition there |e no evidence whatever. 
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Evecys Warre's edition of the Sayings of Jems is reviewed by J. G. Macney (Princeton Theol. Kev., 
xx, 1922, 334-4). 
H. Lrerzataxs has published a fragment of an apocryphal Goapel, It consists of two loaves of « codex 
(P. Berol. 11710), written in a hand of the 6th century or (probably) later, The passage 4 a Con Versa tion 
between Jesus and Nathanael. The most noteworthy point in the text is perhaps the occurrence of the 
curious form é japBls= Rabbi, Bin apobryphes Boungelieufragment, in 2 fd newt, Wiss, xxue (1023), 18-4, 

A reforenos may be made in passing to the discovery by Perum at Kau in Upper Egypt of an early 
(4th cunt.) codex of St. John's Gospel in Coptic. Specimen leaves were shown in the exhibition at 
University College last summer, and a note on the MS. appears in Ancient Kgypt, 1923, 46. 

A. Neret Mopowa hus published an article on recent Christian texts from Oxyrhyochus. These are :-— 
(i) Apologia” di Aristide ¢ if nuove frammento @Osirines, On P. Oxy, xv, 1778. He gives an account 
of the history of the work of modern scholarship on the Apology, with the text of the new fragment, the 
Borlaam and Josaphot and Syrinc texts in the same passage, and textual notes (i) J ineofogin erintinia 
primitier. On P. Oxy. xv, 1786. He gives « brief sketch of the history of Christian hynmnology, mention- 
ing other early hymns in papyri, adds an account of early music and of othor musical papyri, aril reproduces 
the text, with the music in modern notation. (iii) Um frémmento eella “ Didaché™ im un mworo papiro di 
Oasirinco. On P. Oxy. xv, 1782. He sketches the history of the work and the problems which centre 
round it, and reproduces the papyrus text, (iv) /0“Poatore d Arma” in wa recente papira d'feirinco, Un 
P. Oxy, xv, 1783. Account of the work and the problema concerning it, with text of the papyrus, ete. 
The article makes po additions to knowledge, but furnishes « useful conspoctus of the misterial, Docwmenti 
della primitive tetterctura eriastiana in recentt papiri d'Oasirince, (Latratti [Netsta “ Bifychnas,” 1 5., 1923.) 

The fragment of the Apofogy of Aristides dealt with by Mopowa in the above article has quickly been 
followed by another and much larger and more important fragment. This is a papyrus acquired by the 
British Museum in 1922 (P. Lond. Inv. No. 2486). It consists of two leaves from a papyrus codex of the 
early 4th cent. Though forming a single sheet of papyrus, the leaves are not continuous, but formed the 
outside leaves of a large quire, The first contains part of the Song of Songs, the second part of the 
Apology, thas showing that the volume included beth works—a curious combination. The Aristides 
portion has been edited by H. J. M. Mine Tt bears out in the main the conclusions formed by GaEeNren. 
and Hes? on the basis of the Oxvrhynchus fragment, showing that the Barlaxm and Josaphas text is 
considerably abbreviated and therefore an inadequate guide te the original form, but that it t= faithfal so 
far as it goes, while on the other hand the Syriac version, though reproducing the original much more 
‘adequately, ia verbose and not always accurate. 4 new Fragment of the Apology of Aristides, in Journ, 
Theat. Stud., xxv (1024), 73-7. 

The Didacke fragment referred to in Monowa’s article is the subject of short notes by B, H. Sraxeren 
(Didachs, 1, 3-11, 1, in Journ, Theol, Stud, xxv, 1023, 78; calla attention to the fragment as Wustrating 
the diffusion of the work in Egypt) and by H. Literzmass] (2. 7. d. newt. Wise, xxx, 1029, 235). I may 
mention in this connexion that the British Museum last year acquired a much larger fragment (3 column) 
of a Coptic version of the Jhdavke (late 4th or early 6th cent.), which seems of considerable importance for 
the text and of which Mr. Houses is preparing an edition. 

The hymn with music to which Moposa devotes one section of hia article has already been dealt with 
in $1 above, under the heading Mune A hymn of the Virgin Mary and 9 liturgical (7) fragment 
published (nos, 609, 610) among the Strassburg ostraca edited by Vierkck (see below, § 3). 

Documents and history, Mack#as’s Christian Monasticism is reviewed by H.G. Everan Warr (./ourn. 
Theot. Stud., xxv, 1923, 93-4; “ao sound and well-documented outline of the early histary of monasticism” ; 
aome criticiame of detail). 

G. Guevrst has published a very useful volume, in which he collects, with a general introduction and 
bibliography, fall special introductions, translations and commentaries, a grammatical appendix, and 
of having these scattered letters combined into a single volume, where formulae and phraseology can be 
indeed of early Christianity generally will find this « volume of very exceptional interest. Letters cristiune 
dai papiri greei del iii ¢ i aecolo, (Suppl. ad “ Aegyptus,” 8. dieulg., Ses, greco-romana, n. 3.) Milano, 
192%. Pp, xxvili+376. The volume is reviewed by D. Basar (foll di Pil. Class, xxx, 1023, 61-2; high 
praise; “come lavoro di divulgations,..cmne tulit puxetum"), W. M. Catogn (Class. Hev., xxxvitt, 1924, 
90-1), and A. Of acommst) (Aegyptus, tv, 1924, 90), An article hy Catpentni on this volume (chi dal 
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Cristiqnenimo primitive, in Vita « pensiero, Milano, 1923, fnsc. 7; see Aegyptus, rv, 220, no. 3506) is not 

J. R. Kxivvixa, in 0 paper read at a joint session on papyri of the American Historical Asecdlaticn 
and the Classical Association at New Haven, Dec, 29, 1922, deals at length with the Mhelli of the Decian 
persecution. In an interesting introduction he discusses the various problems which the discovery of the 
fitelli hos raised, taking the view that such declarations were not required merely from Christine ar 
suspected Christians, He endeavours to use the evidence of these documents to elucidate the problem of 
the deditici’, lut the effort seems to me ineffective; it Is: very unsafe ot this period to use names fs 
evidence of either race or creed. They can in certain cases be so used, but only to « limited extent, and 
with very great caution, After this Kwirrma reproduces the texts (with translations) of all the known 
hibelii, including seven unpublished ones, of which two are at the University of Michigan, one at that of 
Wieconsin, two at Hamburg, and two in the Rylands Library. The article, with its full collection of texts, 
will be a great convenience to students of the subject. The Libelli of the Dectan Persecution, 1m Harvard 
Theol, dter,, XVI (1023), 345-90. 

A. DelssMasn points out the significance of the remarkable Zoilus letter from the Zeno archive (P.S.1. 
425) for the history of religion, calling attentionsto parallels and contrasts between it and the letters of 
St. Pail, He gives the text and a translation, The Letter of Zciloa, in Expositor, §5,, rxrv (1022), 420-9, 
He alse diseusses this letter, giving rt trunalation, in. his Selly Oak Lectures, Die, The Heligion of Jerus 
and the Faith of Paul, Transl by W. E. Witson. Lemon, Hodder and Stoughton, 19232, Pp. 287 
(Zot letter on pp. 255-4). 

Magic. 8. Errae, who in recent years lias been one of the moat productive workers in the field of the 
magical papyri, continues to publish valuable articles on the aulject. The magical papyri of Leyden are, 
in whole or in part, the subject of three articles. In a collection of notes on various. subjects beer grea bodies bees 
new readings for and annotations on P, Leid. V (note 36) and W (37), the great Paris magical papyrus (34), 
und Weesnny, Studien, xv, 250, Varia, in Nord, Tider, 7, Fil, x (1922), 192-16, A further article, which 
forms a supplement both to the above and to readings by Pretendans in fheia, Mua, cxvirr (1919), 
$12 ff, contains additional notes on Leid. V; in this Erraee criticizes various readings Of PREISENDANE. 
Notes ow the mugical papyrus, pop. Leid, V (J. 884), in Aegyptus, Iv (1023), 0-H. This was followed by 
Additional remarks on the magical pepyrua, Pap, Leid. V (ibid, 183-6). In another article Erraem 
communicates revised readings of two Berlin papyri originally published by Panraey in 1867. 20 den 
Berliner Zauberpapyri, in Vidensktapaselst. Forkend?., 1923, No.1. Pp 15, 1 Plate. Another he devotes 
to P.B.L. 1, 28 and 29, pablishing new readings of and notes on these papyri. Motes on Pap. Soc. It. 1, 23 
and 2%, in Aegyptus, tv (1923), 61-3, In another he publishes the results of 4 recent viett to the British 
Museum, where he did very valtiatile work on the magical paprri contained in Vol. 1of Kenyon'’s Catalogue. 
The time at his disposal was timited, and no doubt had his stay been longer the resulta would have been 
even greater; but even aa it is, this article, with its now readings and commentary, marks a notable 
advance. The Greek Magical Papyri in the British Musewm, in Vidensbupaselsk. Forkandl,, 1023,3. Pp. 27. 
Finally, be has devoted o lengthy and important article to the Paria magical papyri, In Part 1 of this he 
deals with the “great” papyrus, giving a revised reading of the opening passage, with a commentary, and 
notes on many later passages, Part 1 is concerned with the fragmenta of the Mimaut papyri at the 
Louvre, of which Errrxem gives a complete revised text. An index of selected works and three good plates 
conclude this valuable monograph. Ler papyrus magigues grees de Paris, in Videnskapaslal. Skrifter, 
Kristiania, 1, 1923, No. 1.. Pp. 49. 

R. Gawsarerec has poblished an emended text of the magical hymns in PSL. 1, 28. Zwer magiache 
AHownen aus Florentiner Papyri, in Byz.-Vewgr. Jahrb, 10 (1022), 120. E. Komrs, however, tna supple- 
mentary note, thinks the process of enendation should be considerably more drastic; he gives a specimen, 
for 1, IL 1-6, 2u den mogiuchen Aymnen aus Florentiner Pagryri (ibid., 340), 

C, Bow see has published an interesting fragment, which contains a claim for magical powers, Hence 
1 notice it in thia section; but it seems likely, as Boswen points out, that it is not strictly a magical 
papyrus, but (eg.) & romance, That it is a romance ix supported by the fact that the magician confesses 
his powers to be limited as regards love. The papyrus is of the Gnd or Sed cent. according to Horr: 
Boxwien prefers the earlier date, A papyrus descrifang Magical Powers, in Proce. Am. Phil. Aw, U1 
(1821), 111-8. 

‘In LoS weketro seems an onlikely correction, Qo. epdem (ie dw=eyhte)? In | lef, “I wish to wppear to 
thy danghter'’ acems likelier than Boxxun's "I wish that it appear to thy daughter." 
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A. Karrenwacnen adduces fresh arguments (especially the fact that in school exercises the base of 
armngement is the consonants, here the vowels) for supposing that the combinations of letters in P, Laid. 
nl, 260 ff, have a magical significance. Zur Dentung der ABC Denbmdler, in Wiener Studien, x10 
(1920-21), A5—-7. 

A. Denatre compares the headless demon not infrequently found in magical and kindred texts with 
the headless first “deeanus” of Capricornus in satrology ; he thinks they are of identical origin. Etudes 
aur la magia greeque, 2. AKEPAAOZ AAIMOQN, in Aus Belge, xxve (1022), 255-0, 

kh. Pretsexnans edits » rather interesting love-charw from a Berlin papyros {P, Berol. 9000), acquired 
at Ashmunén im 1903. Ite interest lies not so mich in the formulas, which, with one exception, are of a 
commen type, asin the fact that the papyrus, which was folded several times, au as to be inserted in the 
mouth of the mummy (whose veeedeipwr waa invoked to aid the lover), had attached to it the so-called 
obria, 2. (on the homoeapathic principle) some of the hair of the beloved. This is apparently referred to 
in the one nousual formula of the text, cern ropa oi ro Peior pverypor, The popyrie is of the 4th—oth 
cent. Papyrus magica tncdifa, In degyptwa, 1v (1083), d05-8, 

Paersenpanz has also continued his miscellaneous notes on the magical papyri (Misellen ow olen 
Zauberpapyri, ¥, in Wiener Studien, xii, 1920-1, 24-33; v1, thie, 125-83). The subjects of these notes 
are a4 follows (I quote headings only): ¥, 7, éetoracta ; 8, paxpoe aly aeodeow ; , Porv, 851-897 ; 10, wapery- 
yelpore (thinks this is wapayyehpe we); 11, Qeohoyla ; 12, “Eo dyad j 13, 1v, 1768; 14, 1v, 1227-1204; 
1h, OKREDS; 16, Zarpaw.,.; 17, ONEIPOOAYITTANH ; 18, rv, 276841, (depovpoSdpor) ; Vi, 18, [ear}dpal ; 
20, APONIZO; 21, BPAKION |; 22, ELERPINEIN; 23, MYAAPION, AQPOS “BAYKYOQN © ua. ; 34, “Evroyor; 
25, “Eri@upo wekqvuacor. Apis; 2, [podaya; 27, Kepetrrypeow, 

G. Lumrroso, & propos of a passage in C. Livi's Opuscoli di storia notwrofe, illistrates the use of 
yapacrip to denote magical signs for forcing the dalpowes, Lettere af Prof, Cafderian, xvii, in Aegyptus, 1¥ 
(1923), 57-8, 

Perparzer’s Vegotium Peramiulons in Tonebris (Journal, 1x, 1923, 102) is reviewed by A. M[onty {] 
(Journ. a. See. N.S. xxt, 1028, LH-5: “A lire cotte dlégante plaquette, on trouve plaisir et, mieux encore, 

t"). 
oe alan Ofenbarungesouber (Journal, vir, 1922, 90) has been reviewed by K. Parisespane (Jt, 
Zentralhi,, Laxty, 1923, 100-1: very laudatory) and M. P. Ninssow (J). Eit-4., sum, 1022, 930-1). 

Erragw's Christliches Amulett (Jowrnel, 1m, 102) has been reviewed by Winceen (Archiv Pap., vt, 
113), E. Pererson (Syz.-Neugr. Jadrd,, tv, 135), L. A. Comeraya (Journ. d, Sav., 1928, 181-2; merely 
reprod tices text), und Un, Goiaxenent (Rew, fit, Mel, LEXXVIT, 1023, 128-9). 

An article by L HawMer Jexsex on aocient aiohaeny is inaccessible to me. Die dlteate Alehymie, in 
Fql. Danske Videnskebernes Selatab, Hist.-phil. Medd., iv, 2, 1821. See degyptus, iv, 234, no. 3406, 

Two astrological texts are published (nos: 411, 812) among the Strassburg ostraca edited by Vimmeck 
(see below, $ 3). 





3. Poancationa or Non-Lirenary Texts. 
(V8. Mixestlancous notes on and corrections of documents previously published are placed im 0 below.) 
There have during the year been some important publications of non-literary texta, both in volume 
form und as isolated texts in periodicals. The second Heft of Witekes’s monumental 0. P.2Z, has appeared, 
Tt continues but does not conclude the Serapeum papyri, and contains many more texts than Heft. 1, which 
was largely taken up by the introductory matter. The introductions and commentaries to the aitigle texts | 
are of the same elaboration and display the same amazing erudition and mastery of the subject as before. 
, T have referred above (§ 2) to the appendix, in which Witoken replies to v. Worse and Serie respecting 
the carey?7. Urbunden der Ptolemierzeit (altere Pende). 1. Band: Papyri us Unteriigypten. 2. Lieferung, 
Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1923. Pp. 147-296. Witoies has separately published a note 
giving further information concerning a Vatican papyrus included in Heft 1, with new readings, This 
information he owes to a Dutch scholar, Dr. Jan Kamersrna. Zu P. Vat. B=Pur, 36= 0-2 5 7, in 
Arciiv f. Pap. vu, #45. T have previously referred ($2, p. 154) to Setue’s important review of Heft 1, 
Another major publication is Vol. vt of the Berlin papyri (2.G.0.), edited by W. Sonveanr and 
E. Kius. With the exception of the special volume (¥) devoted to the Gromon papyrus, this is the first 
to appear in the new format, in which the body of the work as well as the indexes is printed in the 
ordinary way and # fuller commentary than of old is given. [t is true that even this commentary, owing 
to the serious financial position, has bad to. be eut down to a minimum. Further to wave expense the 
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texts are printed continuously, divisions of linea being indicated by the insertion of numbers, nin WILCKEN 
nnd Mrrrets, Chrestomathie. Long use creates a prejudice in favour of the older usage in this last point, 
but the form here adopted is quite convenient to nse and cannot bo objected to in the circumstances. 

It is a proof of the richness of the Berlin collection that after the appearance of five previous volumes 
it should be possible to publish one of this size (it contains 03 papyrus texts) made up exclusively of 
Prolomaie texta, and that even yet there remain a considerable number of Piolemaic papyri unpublished. 
The volume falls into two parts, the first, edited by ScHUBAntT, containing only papyri, the second, by Rtas, 
only ostrica, Of these last, which are numbered continuously with the papyri (@ great convenience), there 
are 190, Ostraca, for all their value, are not thrilling reading, and most students will find the first part the 
most interesting portion of the volume, ‘This is quite misvellancous in character, beginning with official 
documents of various classes, pasaing through such semi-official documents as petitions and returns to legal 
contracts of several kinds, and conchiding with private secounts and private letters. The followmg items 
may be singled out for special mention : 1211 is the well-known Dionysus decree, previously published by 
ScHunant separately ; 1212 is a collection of royal edicts, of which C relates to asylum ; 1214 is a deere 
concerning Egyptian notaries, also publiahed previonsly by Scuunanr; 1215 is an interesting official letter 
concerning a revolt or wutiny Gn the third cent. nc. !); 1216, a land survey, has some very important 
evidenoe for religious cults; 1217 containa conversions of the yalue of various kinds of corn to whoat 
(others are found in two large accounts of the Zeno archive recently acquired by the British Museum); 
]218-1222 a collection of documents (all munch mutilated) concerning state anctions ; 123) is an order for 
a delivery of corn to a force of 2000 men sent to the (Small 7) Oasis ; 1242 concerns doppmsia, an interesting 
new word, the significance of which ScavnAny briefly discusses ; 1245 has reference to a noteworthy caso 
of draydpqris OW the part of cleruchs to asylum in the Serapeum at Oxyrhynchus; 140 contains the 
puzzling new words ditaereis and darricca, the former apparnntly possessing some military significance ; 
1250, if Scuvmart’s view is right, shows that the penalty for the uianthorized renaming of «a man or his: 
patria by an official was (for the official) death ; 1252, an interesting petition about a concession of hunting 
rights ; 1256 shows that even a Macedonian might be compelled to undertake the fampadirchia ; 1250 and 
1260 are Gebelén papyri; in 1289, 1! a shepherdess is apparently mentioned ; 1290, a valuable (for wages) 
builder's mocount ; 1297 is from the Zeno archive; 1303 mentions the taking of an oath in the (sacred) 
crocodile cemetery. | 

The ostraca are grouped (so far aa they are tax-receipts) by taxes, those which are not by classes, 1905 
is very interesting if Kéwn's reading of the name os ‘Avririse is correct, a= it reveals the presence of a 
Roman in Egypt in the third cent. ic. (of. my article Notes on Barly Ptolemaio Papyri referred to below) ; 
1319-1235 with the introduction to them are of importance for the salt-tax; 1420 ia a documont very 
interesting for its anomalous form, previously published by P, M. Mueven in his Jurist, Papyri, Aguptiscls 
Urkunden aus den atantlichen Muscen ou Berlin: Griechische Urkunden, vt. Band. Papyri wed Osteaka der 
Ptoleméerseitt. erlin, Weidmann, 192%. Pp. 192; 4 pages of hand-copies of Demotic script. 

The third fusciculus of Vol. tof the Lille Papyri has at last appeared and includes much toportant 
material, The editor-in-chief is, af before, Jovacer, but much of the work of thia part was done by 
Leaguter and Conant, and it is with an emotion of keen regret that ono reads the masterly commentary 
and reflects that we shall have no more work from Lusguima's pen, Aa before, all the papyri are Ptolemnic, 
and belong to the third cent. nc, being of the reigns of Philadelphus and Euergetes 1, Noa. 80-34 are 
interesting and valuable sccounts of cleruchic holdings, all of the reign of Evergotos J, and their value is 
much increased by the full and able commentary. The same may be said of #0-51, a soriow of documenta 
concerned with loans to cultivators, all of the 35th year of Philadelphus. The introduction to this note 
worthy series i# particularly valuable ; reference may be made to the important evidence on the vexed 
subject of the Epigone, pp. 195-0, 59 is of value for the beer-tax, For the indexes to Vol t we have still 
to wait till the fourth fasciculus appears, Jnstitut papyrologigue de [ Cniversitl de Lille: Papyrus greece. 
Tome 1, fase, 10, Paria, Ernest Leroux, 1923. Pp. 185-201. This part has been reviewed by A. CaLpEnint 
(deguptwa, 1¥, 1924, 330-40). A review by H. L Brun appears below. 

A new undertaking which deserves s hearty welvome is a publication of the papyrus collections of 
Raden (Freiburg and Heidelberg). Two parts have at present appoared, in the format familiar as thatof the 
Sitzungsberichte of the Heidelberg Academy. Heft 1 coutains Demotic papyri, edited by W. Srimorneene, 
In this volume are puldished three Heidelberg papyri which contain contracts of divorce and two (found at 
Karira near Hibeh) which together make up a evyypadq rpoperu. These documents, edited hy sueh 
master a6 SrIeae anne, would in any case be valuable, but the importance of the volume ia much increased 
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by the apparatus with which the editor fins furnished the texts. In connexion with A, the contracts of 
divorce, he gives a list, with partial texts and translations, of the other known specimens of this clase of 
document, and to B, the avyyoadhy Tpoire, he apponds a table (with commentary) of the parallel documents 
anid follows this by excursus on a Paris and on a Turin jepyrus of the same clans. Vg ifenthchiwagen mvs 
den heudishen PapyrnsSanuntungen, Hoft 1, Demotische Popyrt. Heidelberg, C. W oter, 1923. Pp. 47. 
2 plates ; 2 facsimiles in the text. Heft 2, edited by Fa, Binasen, contains fe papyri with two 
muminy Inbels. At the beginning Briann, gives an account of the collection and (general introduction ta 
the series, The papyri are miscellancous in character, and range in date from #,c, 225/4 to a.p, S77 (1); 
but most of the documents which are nob Ptolemaic belong to the Homan period. In general they are 
useful but not exciting, but there are exooptions, Speciil mention may be made of 2, which haa real 
historical value, since it throws some light on the civil war between Euergetes 1] and his sister ; 3, 0 
Juristically puziling text ; 14, which is perhaps of interest for the Ptolomaic ariny; 10, which concerns the 
revolt in the Thehaid about mc. 88; and 3640, an interesting collection of papers from a family archive 
of the early second century, single pieces from which were already known in other collections, Tn 36, 10-11 
is & reference to the Jewish revolt, Heft 2. Grseatische Papyrt (Uriwuden, Briafe, Miomimetibetion), 
Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1023. Pp. xii4+ 80, Both parta are reviewed by A. Canpmarnt (egyptua, rv, 
1823, 40-1). 

Another important publication is that of the Strassburg ostraca by P. Virnncx. Vol. 1, which alone has 
appeared, contains only the texts, with purely critical annotations: the oninentary on the subject-matter 
ia reserved for Vol, 1, which, it is to be feared, will not see the light for some time. Ostraca are never very 
appetizing rouling, since they are always extremely brief and most often contain tax-receipts ; but for a 
study of the taxation system and often incidentally for such matters ax chronology, nomenclature, ete, 
they are of great value. The value of the Strassburg ostraca will of course be greatly onhanced, at least for 
most students, by the commentary when it appears; but in the meantime the materials are all here amd 
to be had for the search, which js facilitated by the excellent indexes: Vingevk has arranged the tax- 
receipts, not, like Kits, with the Berlin ostraca in B00. 07 VI, by taxes but by formulae, As he remarks, 
there are angumenta for and against either plan. That which he adopts has obviows advantages, and its 
inconveniences are largely removed by the use of the index.of taxes, Tax-receipta, which cover a wide 
range of imposts, ooompy & large part of the volume (S07 ostraca if we include three certificates of work). 
In the other sections special reference may be made tout interesting series of firm accounts and records 
of work. In 606-806 are alphabets: Reference has already been made to the theological and astrological 
texte. The Demotic ostraca and Demotic portions of bilingual ostraoa are edited by W. SringeLnens, 
Griechische vend Grieckisch-Demotiahe Ostraka der Universitite- wad Landesbibliothek on Straasinceg 
leas, 1, Band: Tete, Berlin, Weidmann, 1923, Pp. xv+354, The volume has been reviewed by 
C. O. Ztuerri (Holl, di Fil, Class, xxx, 1923-4, 77-8), : 

A brief reference may here be made to a publication which, though not copcerned with Egypt, will 
Intervet many papyrologista because of the parallels which exist between the legal and notarial practice of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. This is Vol, vi of the series Manuurala's Geaets (Ubersetzte Uri-unden mit Rechts 
erldutervagen ; Leipaig, E. Pfoiffer, 1023, Pp. xii4+ 220), edited by P. Koscnakmn and A. Usewap, As the 
title indicates, this consista of miscéllaneous legal documents, given in tranalation only, with brief cor- 
mentary. The volute is a Corpus of the early texts published aince 1011, but it ia not complete, and the 
texts here omitted will, it is hoped, make up « further volume. The texts are arranced by classea, There 
is u table of contents at the beginning of the volume and « concordance of numbers at the end, but me 

Ouly one instalment of C. CO. Epoar's publications of the Zeno papyri has appeared during the year, 
but the texts included in it do not fall in interest behind the earlier ones ; indeed, since they all belong to 
what we tay cull Zeno's pre-Philadelphian period, they are of rather unusual interest. ‘They are as 
follows :—7, Apollodotus to Charmides, nc. 257, Letter with enclosures on naval finance. Interesting for 
the Heet, taxution, and the position of the Greek cities (Halicarnassus), 68, — to Zeno(!), Year 38/1), 
Abuut some affiir concerning the payment of 20 talents. Reveals intrigues against Apollonius, 69, List of 
articls loft at Hermopolis [Parva], 257 nc. 70, — to Zeno on the curing of dice made of guxelles’ becrraesss = 
nt. 71, Account of four during a journey in Palestine. Probably year 27. (See below, §4,under Topography.) 
7%, Archelaus to Crito, about the supply of spars and a three-sulled bowt ; mol A facsimile of T1 reetn 
is. given, Selected Papyri from the Arokives of Zenan (Nas, 67-72), in Ans. dy Service, xxu, 200-3}. 

W, L, Wesreemass and A. G. Laren, having discovered a Zeno papyrus in the collection of the 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x. 21 


= 
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University of Wisconsin (P. Wis. Inv. No, 1), have published it, with a translation and a valuable and 
interesting commentary. It is an account of farm work, A New Zenon Papyrus at the University of 
Wiseonsin, in Journal, 1x (1922), 81-00, 

Another American Zeno papyrus (P. Mich. 45) haa been poblished by A. E.R. Boag. It is an interesting 
and well-preserved letter, the subject of which ie the sale of corn, useful for the atudy of prices, A crux as 
to the rate, which seemed extravagantly high, has since been cleared up by C. C. Enoar (degyptwa, rv, 
1923, 70) A Zenon Letter of 25 nc.: Papyrus Michigan 45, in Aeyyptus, mt (1922), 284-4. 

Fi. 1. Bett hae published an Early Ptolemaic contract of loan (P. Lond. Inv. No, 2243), perhaps from 
the Zeno archive, which possesses several points of interest. [t throws light on the oult of Arsinoo 
Philadelphus, various cult-titles of whom it reveals; it contains useful data relating to the army; and it 
numbers among its witnesses o Roman mercenary soldier. The date is the 34th year of Philadelphus; 
there are grounds for believing that the provenance is Alexandria, on the topography of which, if that he 
the case, it throws new light. Notes on erly Ptolemaic Papyri: 1, An Barly Ptolemeate Contract of Laer, 
im Archi ( Pop. vi, 17-27. 

J. Pantece has published an aed ew riore: which possesses some juristio importance, Parrscr's artiols 
is not accestible to me, but the text is reproduced, with « brief discussion, by V. Al nanxoro)-Klirz], who 
gives the date as p.c. 170-74, on what grounds | do not see, as no date oconrs in the text, Original publi- 
cation in Festehrift fir Otte Lenel, 155; Arnanao-Rom in Aegpptes, tv (1923), 300-11, 

J. Kamrerna publishes, from the Berlin collection, a petition, prohably to the Archidicastes, which, 
according to Kamrsrna, introduced that part of the process for the recovery of debts which followed the 
avrippyos of the debtors. The 25th year [of Augustus] is mentioned, Papyrus 11886 der Berliner 
Sammlung, in 2. Sar. St, xu (1922), 656-9, | 

In Scncnart's article Papyruttunde (sea below, § 7) are published, as specimens of editorial methods, 
the already known Dionysus decree of Philopator and an unpubliahed letter (PF. Berol. 11662) dated in the 
reign of Claudina, If concerns the decoration of a house and is distinctly interesting. Pp. 54—6 of the 
article. 

The Hebrew papyri found by Pern at Oxyrhynchus in 1928 (Journal, 1x, 1923, 105) have attracted 
much attention, H. Lowe, in an interesting article, reprodnces the texts, with a translation, and discusses 
them ut considerable length. He dates them early, naming the years a.p. 11 and 211 a4, roughly, 
the extreme limits of time. He regards them as Pentecostal fisewt. The Petrie- Hirschfeld Papyri, in 
Journ. Theol, Stud., xxiv (1929-3), 126-41, H. Sr. J, Taackuaay calls the attention of Jewish readers to 
this article and accepts Lozwe's theory as to the Pentecostal reference. Mer Light on the Petrie-Hirschfetd 
Papyri, in Jewish Guardioen, ry (1923), 182, p & J. Leven, publishing photographs of A and ( and 
giving « revised text of the former (Dr. BARNETT. having correctly placed a misplaced fragment), dissents 
from the early date assigned by Lowa The Petrie-Hirachfeld Papwri (ibid., 185, p. 9). In an article on 
Pentecost and Hechatology (ibid, 10, p. 7) J. WH. Ammirixor takes up a middle position on this prod. 
fam of course quite unqualified to decide on the Hebrew script, but the Greek writing on one of the 
fragments makes the early date very difficult to accept. A. Nerr1 Monona also calls attention ‘to these 
popyri, giving facsimiles of A and an attempt at a translation of this and of C. Angiohissiml pepird ebpatci 
rinvenuti recenfementée a Ossirinco, in Aegyptus, 1v (1923), 31-7. He returns to the subject in a Intor 
article, adding new. readings, partly due to the changed position of the fragment in A. He takes a cautions 
view on the question of the date, but seetma to incline to the view of Levers. Ancora mt papird ebriial di 
Gastrince Petrie-Hirschfeld (ihid., pp. 125-31). 

K. Wasseny publishes a census return of the year a.n. 187-8 from Socnopasi Neaus, This epyrius, 
which, a5 he expresses it, “indieavi vel potins abseandidi in libro Wiener Urania, Vol. 1, 41, pp, 425-97, 
26 Decemb, 1906" with » photographic facsimile, is in his own collection. Justrumentum venane anid p, 
Chron, 187-4, in Aegyptus, rv (1923), 123-4. 

A noteworthy text has been published by H. B. Dewrne from the Princeton collection (P. Princeton 55), 
This i# a dialysis between Cyrus, Bishop of Lycopolis, and two brothers, It contains a very interesting 
list of garments. The date is ap. 481, The upper part is mutilated, but moat of the roll is wall preserved, 
Dewne, who gives a brief account of the Princeton collection as a whole, appends to the text a translation 
and brief commentary, His transcription contains some obvious errors of reading or restoration, and he 
has been kind enough to give me his opinion of various corrections I proposed, several of which he necepts; 
but as “he is st present unable to refer to the original I prefer not to note them here. A Dialysis of the 
Fifth Century 4.p, in the Princeton Collection of Papyri, in Trans, Am, Pail. Asa, Lott (1922), 113-87, 
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M. Homanmur has published a very interesting document from the Ghent collection. It comes from 
Aphroadito, and doubtless belonged to the archive of Dioscorus, It is an agreement between a guild of 
dypevrai and 6 élofor olxor, possibly that of the comer Ammonins, Ita special interest proceeds from the 
fact that in the latter part there are laid down regulations for the dypevral; unfortunately this is the 
Dist imperfect part of the document. The date is ap. 598. Hosmenr, who adds a translation and brief 
cominentary, gives some account of the Ghent collection, [ may here mention that this promising young 
acholar is at present studying under Jovuver at Paris, with a view to eventually editing the Ghent papyri, 
On docwwent none dA phrodito, in Aepyptwa, tv (1923), 43-8, 

W. E. Cave has edited the Coptic ostraca in the Museo Archeologico at Milan, with some from bis 
own collection. The latter (especially no. mx, a mortgage of 4 house) are more interesting than the Milan 
ones, Which are mostly iinoperfect. Coptic Gatrace in the Museo Archeologicn at Milan and some others, in 
Aegyptus, 111 (1922), 275-83, 

A. E.R. Boar has published the text of the Coptic ayllabary (P. Mich. 765) of which he previously 
gave a description in his Greet and Coptic School Tablets (Journal, virt, 1022, 92), A Coptic Syllabary af 
the Cuirersity of Michigan, in Aegyptus, tv (1923), 296-7. 

I may here briefly refer to the pte es of some parchment Greck documents by the French at 
Salsiltyeh in Mesopotamia. A description of these, with the text of one containing a law on inheritance, 
is given by B. Havesovnuten. (ne lov greeque tndcife sur lee scceasions “ab inteatat,” in Nev, Aiet, da droit 
fr. 0 dfr., 1923, 515-53, 

Vol. vit 1/2 of the Archie f. Pop, contains WILCKEN's usual masterly notices of papyrus publications, 
The following works are reviewed (the numbers refer to the pages of the Archiv):-—P. Gurob, &0-72 ; 
PF. Frankf, 72-4; Lewacn's supplementary publication of Frankfurt papyri (Journal, vim, 1922, 92), 74; 
P, Edgar, 74-80; P.S.L v1, 80-6; P. dem. Lille, 87; P. Strassb. m, 87-03; P, Oxy, xrv, 93-8; Stud. Pal. 
xx, $6-106 (nso reviewod by E. Kite, Or. Lat.-#., xxvi, 19843, 14-15); Stud, Pol, xxu, 106-8: Muven's 
Pachiangebet (Journal, vit, 1922, 92), 109; Ertapun’s EL Aibe (ia. 05), 100; Jovauer's Halt d' Hadrien 
(ibid, 921), 109-10; Ben's Tiyestes of Sophocles (ibid, 85), 110-11; Bunn's Some Private Letters (opi, eit., 
vit, 1921, 943, 111-12, 

Vieneck's edition of the Brussels and Berlin ostraca (/owrnel, ti, 1923, 104) has been reviewed by 
C. Wesseny (fy:.-Newgr, Jadrb., tv, 1923, 135), and Fa. Bintan (PAd. Wock., xu, 1923, a20-1} ; 
P. Mon. © (very belatedly) by A. Benome (2. vergl. Hechtow., 1, 1922-3, 867-8; high praise); Meven's 
Sure, Popyri by F. Provcanem ( Vierteljasiraschr. 7 Soc- uw. Wirtechafieg., xv, 1923, 100-11; favourable) 
and L. Wesoun (2) it-2., xian, 1822, 673-5, 701-4); P. Lond, v, anonymously (fourn, Holl, Stud, x1, 
1922, 289-00); Crom and Ban's Wadi Serge. by Clauountst] (Aegypina, m1, 1922, 362) and C. Weaseny 
(Byr-Newgr. Jahrb, rv, 1923, 134); and Parustacn’s Semnelduch by E. Kresstasa (PAil, Woed., xuim, 
1923, 732-5), 

4. PourricaLt Aaxp Minirary History, AnMinistaatios, Cnnoxo.ocy, Torograrny. 


(feveral, A reference may be made here to two usefnl historical bibliographies in Bursiana Jahres- 
hericht, CLXXXIX (1921), 2 Abt. These are:—M. Foves, Mericht wher die Literatur oor Geachiehte der 
rimischen Kaisrsett_yua Tiberius bis auf Dineletian (14-984 », Chr.) ava den Jahren 1894-1918, pp, 53-117 
A. Naa, Bericht ither dia Literatur sur Geschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts aus den Jahren 1804-1914 
pe 116-80, Papyrological literature ia included in these surveys, 

A. Cacpanint reviews Souvunart's Agypten (Journal, rx, 1923, 105) with F. Scavpanrs Fou Waste Vil 
und Sone in Asgyptea, Tv (1023), 215-20, The former book ia also reviewed, along with Wexaen’s Poll 
und Staat (Journal, 1x, 107), by G. Rompen (Lit. Zentralbl, ixxtv, 1924, 341-2) and Wesoer’s work by 
STHUBART (Gr, fit.-#., EXV1, 123, G2-3), 

ScHURART in his Papyrvabunde (see below, $7, p. 168) refers (p. 53) to a work by ©. Cromonts, 
Riimieche Studien (Leipsig, 1922), which I have been unable to see, 

Political Aistory anc powtion of nationalities, Though in strictness it falls outside our subject, [ Lay 
here refer to an elabornte work by D, Mauer on the relations between Greece and Egypt before the 
Macedonian conquest. Lee Rapports dea Greee uvee TEgypte (de fu conquéte de Conbyac, S25, b celle 
Alexandre, 331), Mem, de UInat, fr, P Arch, Or. du Caire, xivin, 1922, Pp. xv+200. 

H. Winnett, in an article on the Tobiad family, with which some of the Zeno papyri Gring us into 
touch, differa on various points from Gaiksswann'y views, He usea the evidence of Josephus and the 
Maccubews, Aur Geachichte ther fobiaden, in Archie f, Pap. vit, 61. 
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0. 0. Evoan suggests that * Theogos* who murdered Magas, Philopator's brother, was Theogenes, the 
dioscetes under that king. Miscellanea (in Bull. Soe. Arch, d'Alex,, xr, 1923, 114-15), rv. | 

E,W, Weesren holds, with great probability, that the hostage Alexander of P. Lond. Inv. No, 2087 
was not, as Rosrovreerr took him in his Large Estate, the son of Lysimachus but the sm of Derectrius 
Poliorcetes and Deidamia, sister of Pyrrhus, be ¢e Aiqiarp carefiooe (Plut., Dem, 53), Aleruncler, the Son 
of Demetrive Poliorcetes, in Class, Phil, XVI (1922), 357-5. 

A propos of the action of the Roman ambassadors to Ptolemy Philadelphus in handing over te the 
nerarium the gifts received from the king, G. Lomerogo, in his (4th letter to Breceia (Bull. de la Soe, 
Arch. fd Alex., no. 19, NS., v, 107-5), quotes similar rules for the Venetian ambassadors. [n his following 
letter (ified, p. 100) he discusses the ephemerides and similar records of the Ptolemies, ete, quoting 
Tariods authorities. 

W, D. Gnaw, using the Heptakomia papyri, the anti-Semitic literature, ete, discusses the polley and 
administration of Hadrian in his carly years. Vew Light from Egypt on the Karly Aeign of Haaren, in 
Am. Journ, Seni, Lang. x. (1929), 14-20, 

H. Hew, in his article on the Graux papyri (see below, § 9, p. 170), apparently brings forward sone 
new and important evidence on the depopulation of Egypt in the second century, 

G. Snonk has published a noteworthy article on the Conatitutio Anfonina (P, Giss. 40, col. 1). After a 
detailed discussion of alternatives he accepts indeed Maven's restorations of the crucial paswyre an the 
most probable, but attaches yapir ray Beherriciow to the immediately preceding phrase: “alle citti di 
eoggetti o ‘stipendiarise" in senao pid stretto (‘res publican’ o ‘civitates dediticine' o ‘dediticiorum’) 
non 6) estendesse T impeguo di lasciare immutata la loro costituzion:, come por le alire ‘civitates' o ' res 
publicae’ romane, latine, o peregrine nutonome,” He justifies his view (a) by the position of the phrase, 
(6) by the evidence of the literury authorities, who mention no exceptions to Carmecilla’s grant of the 
citizenship. He proposes to develop these views in two further chapters. His further treatment will be 
eagerly awaited; in the meantime I can only say for myself that his thesis is at first sight very attractive. 
The text, aa previously interpreted, was never very satisfactory, for the position of the phrase yapir rar 
dedermiar is, on that interpretation, clumeior and more awkward than would be expected in a presumably 
official translation. DV swore awl! editto di Caracalla relative alla concessione della cittodinansa romana ¢ 
wl papiro di Giessen 40, col, 1, in Bull, Jat, di Dir, Rom., xxi (1929-3), 191-211. 

G. Lowpaoso suggests that in Ammiianis, 22, 11,4 oraewlorwm may mean, not orweula deorum, Wut 
oracula prac. Lettere al Signer Prof, Breccia, rit, in Bull, Soe. Arch, ' Aler., no, 19, N.S. v, 104-6, 

The edition of the letters and Inwa of Julian by Broez and Comowr (Jowrnal, 1x, 1923, 107) haa been 
reviewed with high praise by P. Maas (Hys.-Yeugr, Jafrh., iv, 1923, 136-7), 1. Basar (fie, ai FL, NUS. 1, 
1923, 252-9), A. Purcn (er. 4. gr, XXXV, 1922, 465-6), and KE. Canex (Hee, 4, anc, xxv, 1993, 106-201 ; 
“celut-ci est un instrument de travail de premier ordre; on ne pourri plas, sana Ini, rien tenter sur Julien 
et aon temps"). 

Casanova collects various forma of the legend ns to the burning of the great Alexandrian library lay 
the Arabe from various periods, ani discusses their origin. The legend goes back to the time of Salih ad 
Tin (12th cent,), but reste on older traditions ; Umar T and ‘Amr really were opposed to religious books 

ther than the Koran. L’ineendie de fa bibliothéque of Alewandrie par les Arabes, in @.-R. Ac. d. Tnsecr. et 
#.-B,, 1923, 163-71. (See also below, § 6, p. 165.) 

P, Jovanet, in an interesting paper read to the ninth section of the Congress of Historical Sciences at 
Brussels, traces the policy of the Lagids towards the native Ezyptians, He thinks Euergetes [1 in the 
main followed Epiphanes in his amnesty and does not deserve the honours of a relwbilitation, At the end 
he briefly sketches the story of the disappearance of Hellenic culture in Byzantine times, (See alsa below, 
§ 6.) Lea Lagidtes et lee Indigtnes dyyptionas, in Rev, belge, 1993, 419415, 

E. Breoota publishes an inscription which establishes the existence of a new woditevpes in Egypt, that 
of the Boeotians, He appends some remarks on the roAdireypero generally, On among rod ir expe paenda- 
efnico, in Bull, Soc. Arch. d' Alex, NS. v, 119-22, 

A, vos Patwtersrein hoes produced an important work on the anti-Samitio literature of Alexandria, 
the so-called Meidnishe Mirtyreratten. 'The “Paulus and Antoninus Acta” (reconsion a) stand, he holds, 
on 4 different footing from the rest; the remainder formed parts of a single work written in the Septimian 
age, very likely after Caravalla’s Innssacrt at Alexandria, The protoool form was only a literary conven: 
tion; henee it must not deceive us into attaching to the work an historical value which it possesses only 
to # limited extent, Incidentally he dates the events of the “Isidorus Acta” 30 Apr. and | May, A.D, 33 
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He gives new texts (in part) of them and of Oxy. 1089 and the “Appianus Acti.” Zu den aogunceanten 
olerandrinischen Miirtyrerakien. Fhifologua, Supplementband xv1, Heft 2, 1023, Pp. 76. The work is 
reviewed by A. Jtnionen (TAeol, Lit-#, XUVITI, 1023, 373-4), 

G. Lownacee aptly quotes a passage from Enia Bewamosion, Storie degli Ewen, on the Jews ot 
Alexandria. (ettere af Signor Prof. Breecia, in Aull, Soe, Arch, d Atlee, NS, ¥, 110, letter xive. 

Admisatrotion, L. Wexcun hos reviewed Ourren's Liturgie (0. Lit-#., xu01, 1922, 471-7), 

A. CALDERINI, whose energy seems inexhaustible, hay lately heen paying special attention to the 
linportant subject of the cenans in Roman Egypt. One elaborate monograph seems more properly to 
belong to § 5 below and is there noticed (p. 165), but two articles on the subject must be mentioned here. 
In one be calls attention to the fact that the two classes of consus returns, (a) addressed to several officials 
and (4) addressed to one only, show also, at least in the Arsinoite nome between a.p, 130 and 215, and 
probably elsewhers, but very likely not at other periods, different formulae ; aml he therefore concludes 
that one return was sent to each of the officials concerned, to be kept by him, while one (collective) was 
sent to oll, signed by each, and either placed in the SSuepey dqpomier Adyow or returned to the person 
making the return. J cue agecie di schede cel censimento tolicidvale romano d” Fgitto, in Rend. ft, fst, 
fomb., LV (1922), 1-11 of the off-print. In the other he discusses the various copies of a single return 
found in Boi, 0, 90, 224, 225, 410, 537, Grenf. 0, 65, noting the differences between the texts and seeking 
to determine the relations (in the matter of nutual dependence) between them Se eemplarit ai wn’ wuice 
shee i commento ronnie, in Adgyptes, m1 (1922), 3415, 

In a very interesting and (to my mind) cogent article J. G. Tart raises the question whether in the 
Romany period the strategi and royal scribes were forbidden to hold their offices in the nomes of which 
they were motives, He adduces some very strong arguments, though he does not claim that they are 
conclusive. Certainly the matter deserves serious consideration. The Strategi and Royal Soribea in the 
Homan Period, in Jowrral, vio (1822), 166-TA. 

In a series of epigraphic notes E, Bruxocts discusses, among other points, expressions like yopracuy- 
yotera rh A’ frog (p. L281) ) and also the titles derpodipor and elrayeyers (p. 126), Note epagrafiche, in 
Bull. Soe, Arch. d' Alex, NS, v, 123-41. 

Tn an article divided into four “observationes;” TI. A. van Gaoxtscen discusses various problems 
affecting or raised by P. Rylands 77, the document concerning the election of u ooametes, his particular 
object being to interpret the evidence which the papyrus affords as to the methods of election of municipal 
niayistrates generally. His conclusion is, brietly, that after the co-optation of a suitable person by the 
covdr of magistrates the subsequent proceedings took place before the tribunal of the strategus; but that 
whether the person nominated refused or accepted the office, the final decision, whether confirmation of 
an election or decision of a disputed nomination, was reserved for the prefect or hia delegate, the epistra-. 
ters, Observationes quatiuer in Papyrum “ Rylands” gxxvi, in Mnemoagne, N.S... Lt (1023), 421-34. 

The University of Michigan in 1921 and 1922 wequired a fine collection of papyri from the archive of the 
grapheion of Tebtunis. The gem of the collection was a long roll, containing a revister of the grapheion, 
now P. Mich. €22, A. EL R. Boak, in a short note included in the Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association (tam, 1922, No, 4; The Grapheum of Tebtonts and Cerceswchon Ores), gives some account of this: 
and be has since published a longer article on it, in which, besides describing the papyrus and discussing the 
probloms it mises, he poblishes 1. 1-10 of col. i of the veran, The papyrus is one of exceptional interest 
for the light it throws on the practice of the village grapéeie, anil it in to be hoped that a complete publi- 
cution of it will not be too long delayed. The Anagraphen of the GrapAcion of Tebtunis and Kerkesouchon 
Gree: Pap. Mielagan 622, in Journal, 1 (1023), 164-7. 

Rerace’s Cade feerl (on the Gnomon papyrus; Journal, vit, 1922, 4 f,) hea been reviewed, in the 
form of an article, by G. Giors, who makes some valuable suggestions of his own. In particular he gives 
anew explanation of rar dio réroprow in Art. 44: it “s'agit manifostement d'un quart A ootifsquer sur 
chacun des deux responsables,” ror diw=aphorépar, “woe loontion de la langue comrante qui annonee lo 
gree moderne.” Un code fiscal de f Egypte romaine, in Journ, dee Sav., xx (1922), 215-24, Another review 
by M. Beanten appears in Rev. eit. wvt (1922), na, 1 (not acenssible to me; see Aegyptus, iv, 14, 
no, 2870), Th. Lasxsctav reviews Sroanp Jowes's #reeh dight (Jowrnal, vin, 1922, 94) in Pil. Wook, 
Smt, 1923, 1006-7 (some queer inexactnesses ; even the tithe is misprints] as [righ Light !), 

A very important work on the civil administration of Byzantine Egypt has been published by 
G. Rovr.ann. Tt doesnot perhaps adda great deal of new knowledge to what was alrendy known, though 
Mile. Rowrtann's discussions of single points are always instructive; but it isan invaluable collection 
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and statement of the available «evidence, the more so since it deals mainly with the later period (from 
Justinian), on which Geuzen's well-known book dwelt more lightly than on the earlier Byzantine age, and 
goes into all the detail of the machinery, whereas GELzen concentrated more on the main outlines, In 
some interesting and illuminating chapters Mile Rovriiann paints a general picture of the shortcomings 
of the system and the economic misery of the country, [administration ecveile de Egypte byzantine, Paris, 
Pressea Universitaires (1923) Pp. xi+243, Reviewed by P. Cotnanrt (fer, de Péil, svi, 1023, 171-5; 
laudatory ; a good aketch of the development). | 

T owe to Mr. Barwes a reference to a Russian article by Usresaky on the papyri as materials for 
knowledge of the Byzantine administration. Novaya afrua vaosya sichaya ozhivlenie o iatoriya Visanti, in 

Fer, Prem, xx, 1-12 

Militery Avstery. H. 1. Bex, quoting from P. Lond. Inv. No. 2358 (an account from the Zeno archive), 
where of rpecdtrepm orporiern are twice mentioned, proposes the reading ray mpeafulrépae orparicorae 10 
PSL v1, 627, 1. Who these “elder soldiers” were isnot clear, “ The Elder Sofdiers,” in Archie 7. Pap., 
WH, 28. 

M. Howneaux collects instances of the title hyeper ror ffo rafeor ond, discussing it, state: the objec 
tions to the ruling view that the last three words are the genitive of ai £0 raées. Then, frou Diod., x1, 
e. =n, 1-3, he shows the correctness of Lesquren’s theory that they are the genitive of of ffm rdéfeaw, 
officera “& la disposition,” not on active service, HTEMQN TON EXO TAZEQN, in Mey, & or, xxxv (1922), 
198-210. = 

0.0. Epoar, quoting the Hadra vase 26234 in the Cairo collection, which mentions a man who was 
tor Glepere pel Adee), remarks that the abbreviation proves the title to have been a common one, The 
date is probably early in the reign of Philopater; hence the use of such tithes goes back further than has 
often been supposed, Misceflane, tv, in Bull. Soe, Arch, of Alex, xix (1023), 114-8, 

Topography, Ly an interesting article on P, Edgar 71 F, M. Aver. identifies various places mentioned 
in that document and gives a aketch map of the itinerary, Lo fiste pdographigue du papyrus 71 de Zénon, 
in Hee, inbdigque, xxx (1923), 409-15. 

A. Aur identifies the Dpyal of P.S.1, 406 with a place mentioned by Josephus, Ant, xi, 0, 2 (= 200 if, 
Niese). It was a predecessor of Herod's foundation Amtipatria, Pegi, in 2. &. Deutschen Pal.-Vereins, 
ZV (1022), 220-3. 

A. Catpent devotes an article to Lycopolis aa illustrated by the papyri and by other sources, An 
onotnausticon of the city is given. Nella patna di Motine, Licopoli, in Aegyptua, ur (1922), 265-74. 

A reference may here be given toa work which does not indeed concern our period but which may, 
retrospectively, be useful to students of Graeco-Roman Egypt This is an elaborate monograph by Prince 
Ovan Torssoun on the branches of the Nile, a» illustrated by Arah authors, Mémoire sur les aaciennes 
branches du Nil, dpogue arabe. (Mém. prés. a la Soe. Arch, df Alex., t, 2, pp, 65-213, 6 napa.) Reviewed by 
S. Guanpe (foll oii Fit, Class, xxrx, 1922-3, 201-2) and A, Canpenrst (Aegyptus, rv, 1923, 85-6), 

Chronology, T have been unable to see a work by F. W. Reap on this subject. | reproduce the rather 
curiously worled entry in Aegyptus, tv, 350, No, 3602 :—“ Kean F, W., Aegnal Fears and elendor Yours 
ia Egypt L923 pagine 111-15" (qu. iti+ 14 7), 

H. 1. Bent challenges Gaesrae’s revised reading of the dating clause in P. Hil, 84 (a), Lt appears that 
the your really ie the Sth, not the 40th; and since this is an impossible date if Soter consistently reckoned 





his regual years continuously with thoes of his satrapy, the number « must refer to the tenure by Mene- 


laws of the priesthood of Alexander, Ptolomy’s regual year is therefore not mentioned, The Date of P. 
Hibeh 84 (a) = Mittois, Chrest, 131, in Archie f, Pap., vit, 27-9. 

In the posaibly Alexandrian contract of loan published by H. 1. Bett (above, $3, p. 160) the month date 
is expreseed by the pé@wvorroe method, which Ban. regards a4 one argument. for its Alexandrian provenance, 
WiwekeN in this connexion calla attention to the oevuwrrence of the same methal in an inseription edited 
by Geers which PLauMaxy on other grounds regarded «4 probably from Alexandria, In AreAiv 
‘ap, Wil, OG, 

1 Horsarret continues his series of articles on Imperial datings, The titles of this last instalment 
are :-—S. Didrea Julien une Nephi tus Severus, Anhang. Die Aaiserlisten bet Theophilus von Antiochia 
wnd Clemens Alerandrinwas, in Alio, xwitt (1923), 253-8, 

Ina very Gnportant article on the poxaling chronelozy of the third-century empercra A. Stem deals 
fret with the reigns Gallienus to Aurelian, He discusses the data, showing their inconsistency and the 
impossibility of fitting the regnal yeurs as given by datinge inte the actual period covered, He conjectures 
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that there were two and perhaps three aystems: (1) official, giving 15 years to Gallienus, 3 to Claudiis, 
7 to Aurelian, (2) unoficial: (a2) 16 to G., 3 to O, 6 to A. (6) 16 to G,, 2 to G7 to A. But (a) and (4) are 
only certainly necessary in one case each. His theory seema very plausible, but itis hardly proved and his 
arguments are not always beyond cayil He then deals with the other reigns, from Decius to Diocletian. 
At the end he gives a very useful table of regnal years. fur CAronoloqie der romischen Aciser von Decms 
his Fhodehan, in Archiv 7, Pop, Vil, 30-51, 

A. SYRINWENTER proposes for the dating clause in Crom and Srempokrr’s Aopt, Aecttaurk,, no, 77, 
practically (except, correctly, ferev for my wrprrov) the wume rewting and restoration as wine in the 
Addenda to Premioges Sunmelhuch, 1, 088, of which he did not know, 40 den Aoteordatiernngen unter 
Heratletos, in By. #., xxiv, 81-2. 


f, Soctan Lore, Envcatiox, Ecoxomic Hisrony, Numiamatics. 


Social life, H. 1. Bent, in a popular article, originally a lecture, traces the history of Helleniam in 
Evypt—its permeation of the country under the early Ptolemies, ite dilation by non-Hellenic influences, 
its apparent revival under the Romans, and its decline and eventual disappearance—from the beginning of 
the Macedonian period to the Arab conquest. AMetlenie Culture in Egypt, in formed, vin (1822), 130-55, 
Jougvers remarks on this subject in his article on the policy of the Laghls towards the natives havo 
already been referred to above (§ 4, heading Politica! and Military History, p. 162). Kusron's uriicl: The 
Library of « Greek of Oryrhynehua ($1, p. 148 above) is alao very instructive in this connexion, 

An article in Finnish by L. 0. Teper on the intellectual life of Roman Egypt os revealed by tho 
Oxyrhynehus papyri is inaccessible to me even did the language not constitute an impassable barrier. 
Oryrhunbios Erditd pitrteta Eqyptin kenkisestd eldmadatd roomalaisajalfa, in Mistoriallinen Acbalauakirje, 
Helsingfors, 1923, 1-14 of the off-print (see Aeqyptia, Iv, 234, no, 3402). 

G. LumMproso, @ propos of an inscription (epitaph on Machon), comments in a letter to Breccia on 
the rivalry which it reveals between Alexandria and Athens, In a otter preceding this he writes on the 
excesses (destruction of books and temples, eto.) of the triumphant Christians at Alexandria, (On the 
Alexandrian library see also § 4 above, p. 162.) In Aufl, Soe, Arch. df Alew, N.S, ¥, 166-8, letters xix 
and t. 

Witoxes in Archie 6 Pap., vi, 104, mentions a Bonn dissertation by H. Scumimz on fhe hellenistiach- 
rimioclen Stodiantagen (" Teildruck 1921") which should be very intereating but which | have been unable 
fo wee 

E, Brecers has published, with photographic views and plans, an article on some recently diseovernd 
baths near Alexandria, Jy afeunt bayny met dinforny d' Alessandria, in Bull, Soe, Arch, d'Alec,, N.S., 
y, 142-51. 

A. CALDERINI attempts to use the census returns and census lists preserved on papyrus aa a moans of 
throwing light on the composition of the family and family life generally, After giving o list of the extant 
documents be discusses such questions sa the occupations, stats, age of marriage of the persons concerned, 
age of paternity and maternity, relative ages of husband and wife, number of children, marriage of brother 
and sister, ete, The discussion is very interesting, but evidence so fortuitous, incomplete and of such 
unectual geographical and chronological distribution ia a very uncertain guide, #o that the results founded 
upen it are of limited application. La componzione della famiglia secondo fle acheda di censimento dell 
Egitto romano. Publ. d. Universit Cattolica det Sacro Cuore, = m1, Vol 1, faac, 1. Vita o Pensieru, 
Milano, [1923], Pp. 61. Reviewed by W, Sonunanr (Or. Lit.-2, xxvi, 1023, 444; “die Grondlage bleibt 
i achmal; wertvolles findet man nur, wenn man alle Zeugnisse herangieht"); two Italian reviews not 
accessible to me are referred to in Aegyptus, IV, 356, mo, 3815, 

G. Lowercso in letter xv to Catonnm cites some curious parallels for the belief in the creation of life 
mut of the sath (mud), and in letter vr discusses an epigram (Anth, Pal, x1, 363) which proves the cele- 
‘ ndria of the /ampudodromia, Aegyptus, tit (1922), 202-4, 

The fhociontod G. MOnna notes the oxistence and discovery in Egypt of miniature pyramida, such as 
P, Lips. 30 mentions. Agyptologinhe Randbemerkuagen, in Archiv f, Pap., vii, 68, 

Education. J. G. Miuwx edits a further ostracon froma lot originally published by him ii Journ, Hell. 
Stud. xxvii. It ahows that xv and vii of that series fit together ; it contains the kame text aa they, 
Seen secria the suggestion of ('. Cookson that the text is an exercise in scansion, More Relics of Graeco- 

schools, in Journ. Mell. Stud., xtrt (1923), 40-2. 
‘L have referred above (§ 3, p. 161) to Boar's publication of a Coptic syllabary, 
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A propos of a passage quoted from K. PRAmcHTER, G. Lownaoso discusses the Aurp gal coqhurrae at 
Alexandria. Letters af Signor Prof. Breoeia, XLII, in Bull, Soe, Arch. Alex, 5S. ¥, 105-7. 

Economic history, Crcoorrrs Lineamenté (Journal, 1%, 1922, 108) has been reviewed by A. Piaanror 
(Journ, dea Sav,, N.S, £x1, 1923, 84; “ootte compilation, qui ne trabit aucun effort personnel de recherche 
ui de méthode, est cependant un mannel qui sera utile pour odenter les travailleurs”) and A. AxDEBaADia 
(Mev, dé. gr XEXV, 1922, 464-6; laudatory). 

Sean's Circolasione monetaria (Journal, 1X, 1922, 108) is reviewed by C. Wessxtr (Bys.-Neugr. Fahrb., 
ni, 1922, 427-6; laudatary; “jedenfalls eit wiohtige Etappe auf dem schwierigen Wege, die antike 
Volkewirtechaft kennengulernen "). 

WM. Fiusnens Perare has published an article on the rise of prices in Roman Egypt, lasing it on the 
materials collected by Secu. His article, though interesting, seem to me to contain both dubious history 
and dubious economics ; he attributes to the “trades unions” more power than they possessed, and he 
appears to forget that wages are not the only factor in the determination of prices, Thu Rise of Prices in 
Roman Egypt, in Ancient Egypt, 1922, 104-7. 

Rosrovraerr's masterly work A Large Estate hon been everywhere received with praise. Reviews by 
the fullowing have cote to my notices; C.C. Efpaan] (Journ. Hell. Stud., X1t, 1922, 292-4; important ; 
laudatory on the whole but points out various oversights or misconceptions) ; W. L. Weereawane (Ofc. 
Weokly, xv, 1923, 110-12 ; do.) ; H. 1. Bunn (Cluas. Rev,, xxxvir, 1023, 32-4) j J. G, M[rcax] (Journal, 1x, 
1023, 120); F. Zucken (fist. Zeitachr., OXXIR, 69-78) ; J. Parrscn (4. Suv,-St,, RLU, Live, 504-7 ; mon- 
tions some finn Philadelphia rolls of nc, 179-173 at Freiburg, to be published in the third Series of Mitt, 
aus d. Freib. Papyrt); W. SCHUBART (Or, fit.-2., xxvt, 128, afi; the book, despite various short- 
comings, belongs “zum besten, wis fiber den Staat der Ptoloriier geschrieben worden ist"); M. A. Levi 
(Bolt. di Fit, Class., xxx, 1028-4, 83); L. C, Wear (Class, Phil, xvi, 1023, 5-6); N. HowLwers ( Musee 
Belge, SEV1, 1922, 315-19); P. Comma (Mee. é. gr, sexv, 1023, 467-72) ; a short notice by WILCEEN in 
Archiv f. Pap. V0, 74-9, 

In an interesting article on Philadelphus's agricultural policy BR. Jomasskary calls attention to the 
double sowing (diaper) vod three-months wheat in P. Edgar 27, which be illnatrates from Theophrastus, 
Hist, Plantarum, Jnter alia Theophrastus refers to double crops ot Chalcia, an island belonging to the 
Rhodians, etc. Jonaxnesen thinks the King’s order in Edgar 27 may have been suggested by a screntint 
of the type of Thoophrastua and have been intended as on expariment. Ptolemy Philadel phos one 
Scientific Agriculture, in Class. Pail, xvi (1922), 10-41. 

C.C, Encan, @ propos of some remarks of WILCKEN on the importation of Milesian sheep, quotes 4 
passage from one of Zeno’ accounts proving the importation of Sicilian pigs; also a letter af Apollonius 
on the planting of pines, for use and beauty. Miscellanea, ¥, in Bull. Soc, Arch. TAlex,, xtx (1923), 114-14. 

in this connexion I may mention that the first volume of SounkHens work ou Egyptian agriculture is 
now ready for press, and efforts are being made to raise a fund for its publication. It is greatly to be hoped 
that they will be successful. The subject ix one of primary importance and exceptional interest, and the 
material bearing on it in papyri ia unusually rich ; but no big systematic attempt had previously been 
made te deal with it. 

M. Rosrovrzery has published a paper (originally read at the Historical Congress at Brussels Inst 
year) on the crisis of the Roman Empire in the ard cent. It seems likely to be of considerable importance, 
but | have unfortunately been unable, up to the present, to see it. La crise sociule et politique de f Empire 
romain au JT seele aprés J.-C, in Musée Belge, XXVO (1023), 243-42 (sce Avgypfoa, IV, 344, no. 3685). | 

G. Mou.en calla attention to evidence, in a Hieratic letter of the Nineteenth Dynasty at Cairo, for the 
existence at that period of a tax on donkeys, such as we know existed in the Graeco-Roman period. 
Agyptologische Randbemerkungen, in Archiv f. Pap., vu, &. 

F. Lor in # paper read at the Brussels Historical Congress dealt with the difficult question of the cope 
as a fiscal unit in the Byzantine taxation system. So far as T am aware this paper has not been published, 
and I am dependent for a knowledge of its contents on the summary issued in advance. From this it 
npepears that Lor sought to establish that the caput “ représente une propriste fonciére ‘moyenne’ et que 
aa base est assex large pour quelle puisse servir d'assiette 4 une contribution foncibre dlevéa.” Tt is to be 
hoped that the paper, whose title is Le “caput” fiscal du Bas-Kingrire, son dtendue et aa palour impoechte, 
will be published. 

Fumismatie. G. F, Hr publishes # fine well-preserved bronze coin of Domitian, wife of Domitian, 
from Alexandria, which the British Museum has recently acquired. On the obverse is the head of Domitia, 
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on the reverse Eipieq 2eSarvj, The year is the 11th, when there was a sudden change in style, with 
a great improvement in art and fabric. An Alerandrian Coin of Domitia, in Jowrnel, vir (1922), 164-5, 

J. G. Minne analyses (except in section 1, by reigns) the coina found at Oxyrbynchua: (1) Ptolemaic ; 
(2) Augustus-Dioclstian ; (3) Diocletian (post-reform)-Honorins (these also by minta); (4) Justinian: 
Heractius. He mentions also those of the Sth cent..and the Arab ones, He pPeints out the curious fact 
that under Constantine Egypt became a coin-importing country. One of the coins ia from the London 
maint, In the Sth cent. the evidence reveals a complete economic collapse. The Coins from Oxyrhynchue, in 
Jowrnal, writ (1929), 158-83, 

In the Mitt, d. numiam. Gea. in Wien, xv (1922), 164, appears, under the title Tricdryson, u note of « 
lecture by W. Kunrrscums on P, Edgar 5 and Sosvpant’s article on it. | 


ti. Lia Ww, 


| may refer bere to an article by S. Pryano referred to more fully below, § 9. 

The year under review has witnessed the appearance of an important work. This is the 17th edition of 
R. S0um's clissical Jnstitutionn, Geschichte und System dea rimiachen Privatrechtes, revised by L. Mrrreis 
and edited by L. Wengen (Miinchen ou. Leipzig, Duncker w Humblot, 1924, Pp. x+ 754), 

L. Anam reviews (4 /. wrgf, Aeoltaw., L, 1022-3, 377-81) Konten and Wenana, Allgemeine Rechts- 
geachichte, | Hillfte: Orient, Mecht u. Recht der Gricchen und HMimer. 

P, Kntoen calls attention to and reprinta P. Oxy. xv, 1819 and 1814. Newe juristiache Funde aus 
Agypiea, in Z, Sav.St,, xii (1922), 500-3, P, B. does the same for the latter papyrus (Bull. Jat. Dir. Rom., 
XEXn, 1022-3, 277-82). 

At the Brussels Historical Congress P. pe Fianctsct read a paper entitled Quelguea observations sur 
Vhistoire du testament conjonetif réciprogue, which, from the smmory, apparently touched on the papyrus 
evidence, While on the subject of inheritance I may refer to the Salsiltyeh parchment dealt with above 
(§ 4, p. 161). 

pith only from a review by P. pE Francie: (degyptwa; tv, 1923, 337-5) an apparently very 
important article by J. Panracu on the publicity of sales of real property in Ptolemaic Egypt (“un 
primo tentative di sistemazione dei principi regolanti fa pubblicitd doi contratti immobiliari sotto i 
Tolemei"). Partson thinks that the Ptolemies imitated “sistemi in vigore nelle citta greche doll’ Asia 
Minore.” De Frascract gives the article high praise, Die griechische Publizivit der Grundstiickevertrage im 
Ptolemaerrechte, in Festechrift fiir Otto Lenel, Laipaig, Tauchnita, 1921. 

I have already dealt from the religious point of view with vow Wonss's very important work Das 
Asylwesen (see above, § 2, p. 154); but it was specially from the juristiec side that the author approached 
the subject, and something must be said of it here. He inclines to think that the institation of usylum 
originated in dynastic times, though it perhaps fell into disuse under the Persians; hence its appearance 
under the Ptolemies was at most a revival only. He traces the institution downwards, through the Roman 
period (when it diminished in importance but did not wholly disappear) to its revival in the Christian age, 
Tt was « symptom, on the one hand, of governmental tyranny, on the other, of the economic misery of the 
subject classes. As to details, he thinks state debtors and the Persians of the Epigone were excluded from 
the benefits of asylum. In § 7 he develops the theory that the dydypos clause means, “can be arrested 
even tn asylum.” In an appendix E. Scuwanrz publishes the Sagvuede répos mepi rae mporderyorrar ¢v 
éreAnoig, In Appendix T vor Woess collecta the inscriptions concerning asylum. Reviewed by 
VY. Ananoto-Hure (Atgypiws, tv, 1923, 332-8). | 

The same author has also published an interesting article on personal execution and the ceano honorum. 
He holds that personal execution continued ;to the latest period, aud indeed was probably at all times the 
normal method, for the reason that the conditions of the ceo honorwm were such that for many persons 
they were inapplicable, “Dic cessio bonorum war von Hausa aus nur bei nachgewiesenem Ungliiclosfall.., 
mugelassen" (p. 509 f). People who could find no sureties (“die Masse der kleinen Leute also”) were 
arrested on the iustitution of the process (p. 513-f.), But, further, bona must be present in sufficient 
quantity. He uses throughout the evidence of papyri. Parsonalexekution wid cession bonorwn in rumiaclen 
Reieharecht, in 2, Sav.-St,, xur (1922), 485-520. 

__A work by A. J. Boyd entitled Lu denuntiatio is cited in Aegyptus, rv (1923), 204, for a correction in 
P. Tand. 0, 9; but 1 om unable to see it, 
Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x. 
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Wrassan’s Judibationsbefes! (Jowrncl, tx, 1923, 100) is reviewed by O. Lewen (4. Sav-St, xian, 1022, 
567-74) and his Andage wed Streithefestiqgung im Ariminairecht der Homer (Stageber. Wien, AL, CLXXXIV, 
1 Abh., Wien, 1917, Pp. 252 8 Kr) by A. Sramwantes (Minch, Avet, Viertelyahrasscir,, 3 F,, xx, 460— 
BS; a few papyrus references). | 

A. SrainwEnNTER, d propos of P, Cuiro Masp, 11, 67204, 1, 1-31,.1, 1-25, discusses the q rest : 
the dibellux contradictorive was obligutory, He decides that “eine ansdrivkticha Erkliirung mie Pekingten 
bei der Ladung, den geltend gemachten Anapruch bestreiten zu wollen” was legally necessary (this was 
probably the derg@k@aiow of Now. 53, 3), but (belli condrudietori’ were optional, He also holds that the first 
was derived from classical-Gireek and Hellenistic law, the second developed from it, so that it was only 
mediately connected with Greek law, Libelli sontrudictoru, in Archie f Pap. Vil, 52-O. 

A work by 8. Coata entitled Profiff del tirocinio inaduatriale (diritte romano: papirt greco-egizt) (Napoli, 
Alvano, 1922, Pp. 113) is not accessible to me. See degyptus, tv, 107, no, 3114, 

Saw Nicovd's ScAlvesklawaetn (owrnol, ox, 1023, 110) haa bem reviewed by G. Lartren (2. wergl. 
Rechisw,, xu, 1922-3, 462-7 ; laudatory) and H. 1. Ben (Journal, tx, 1923, 120-1 ; do.) 





- 7. PALArOoRAPHY asp Dir LoMatio, 


W. Scuveant contributes to the third edition of Gerckn and Nonpes’s Finleitung in die Altertieme- 
wiwenschoft a chapter entitled Papyrushiende (1, Oqop. 27-65). In this very interesting aod instructive 
sketch of our subject he draws on the more strictly diplomatic and bibliographical part of hia Hinfiérung, 
but incorporates later material and modifies his treatment in various ways. As specimens of editorial 
procedure he republishes one and edits for the first time two other papyri from the Berlin collection, to 
which | have already referred at the proper place above. In this article Scuunant refers (p. 65) to an 
article of his own entitled Fragen wna Aufyoben der Papyrveschrifthunds (2. d. Dewtechen Vereine fir 
Buchwesen und Schrifttiem, 1, no, f/t, 1918) which is inaccessible to me, 

In his bibliography in Sofrates (see below, § 9, p. 170) Scuvmagt refera (p, 186) to an article by 
H. Inscren entitled Vou der Popyrwaroffe sum Aodex (Arch, f£ Buchbinderei, xx, Heft 3/4, 1920), which 
Tam alao unable to see. 

A. Mewrz has published a summary sketch of Greek and Latin palaeography, making use of the papyri 
and particularly emphasizing the mutual relation and inter-action of Greek and Latin script. The text is 
given in continnows form, uninterrupted by notes and references, which are collected at the end of each 
chapter, ‘There are no facsimiles, but many reproductions of single letters in their varying forms. Geachichte 
der gricchisch-romuchea Schrift bos cur Erfindung det Buchdruckea mit beweglichen Lettern, Leipaig, 1920. 
Pp, 155, Reviewed by F. Rinto (Mist. Vierteljehreschrift, xxi, 1922-3, 14-8; favourable), 

As part of a series entitled Auvifia ad res ialicas medit ceri exquirendas tn waum scholarum iiatrmetes 
et collecta (Ostinelli, Como), L. Scuaranecit has published two very useful volumes. The first is a study 
of the Latin soript in the Roman period, in which large we is made of the papyri and other documents 
from Eeypt. Tables of letter-forms are given, and there is a good Libliography (in which however there is 
the uenal ample allowance of misprints in the English references). La scrittura kiting neff ef romana, 
1921, Pp, xi+208. 32 illustrationa, 

The other is a handy and well printed collection of documents, including papyri and wax and bronze 
tablets from Egypt, inscriptions, tablets from Pompeii and Verespatak, eto. Document romani. 1922. 

xv+ 100. 
aes two volumes seem admirably adapted to their purpose, and their usefulness will by no means be 
confined to the classes for whom the series of which they form part is more particularly intended. Both 
are reviewed by A. Claupenrs1] (Aegyptus, tv, 1923, 86-9) and the second by O. Manttw (Rev, Mist. de 
Droit, 4 Sér., 0, 1923, 204-10; favourable). 

A very useful route | handy little booklet, with excellent plates, has been published by E. Kt on the 
subject of ancient writing-materials, Antibes Sohreibgerdt, (Meisterwerke in Bertin.) Berlin, Julius Bard 
[1923]. Pp. 12. 12 plates 

D, Basat gives an account of the activities of his Department during the poriod 1913-1023, L Oficina 
det Papiri Eroolanen dal 1914 af 1925, im Aegyptus, rv (1923), 117-22. 

A careful study of the form of the ancient Greek letter has been published by Fa. X. J. Exner. This 
work, which is « doctoral dissertation forthe Catholic University of America, covers only the period from 
the @rd cent. nc. to the 3nd of our era. It is classified under the following heads: Opening Formulas ; 
Closing Formulas; Date Formulas; Conventional Phrases. Thore is a general introduction on epistolo- 
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| graphy. The varions formulas are arranged in groups, the similar ones being placed together in chrone- 
logical order, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter: A Stwaly in (reek pistolography, Washington, D.C., 
Catholic University of America, 1993 Pp. 141. Reviewed by W. M. Cannun (Class, Rev, XXXVI, 
1924, 31}, | 
Haskanork’s Signatenent has been reviewed by 0. Leuze (Or. Lit-Z., xxvt, 1923, 443-4) and ML Exoxnsa 
(Miter, Leiden, xxx, 1922-3, 74-9); and Pamatone's Skaptoparene by A. Sreiswenven (D. Lit.Z., xnm, 
1922, 260-2), 
WICKES points out that two hands alternate in the Elophantine seolia, Beet, Al-Teate, v, 2, 56 In 
The lost part of the New Palaeographical Society's Series 11 contuina two good facsimiles of papyri. 
One is P. Edgar 48, the epitaplis on Zeno's bound (PL 116), the other P. Fay. 87 =P. Lond, 625 (PL 117}, 


8. LexIcogRAPHY AND GHaMMAR. 

H, Lrerzmayy reviews Movvron and Mrnican'’a Vocabulary of the Greek Teatamont (Z. nowt, Wiss, 
xxn, 1023, Li). 

PREIORE's Puchirter has been reviewed by H. Wiinaton (Theol. Lit.-Z, xnvir, 124, 248), 

(G. Lomproso, in his 48th letter to Breccia, quotes some passages from Kowen's translation of Polybius 
on Egyptian names, Mud, Sue, Arch. d'Aler., N.S., ¥, 112-3. W, Srinemnanes identifies the nume Kopoares 
with Gm=a- fp). Kopoams, in Zevachr, f. dg. Spr, LVI (1923), 155, Premwke's Vomenthuch has been 
reviewed by A. 5S. Howr (Class. Moe., xxxvil, 1923, 188-9), K. Serie (G.6_4., otxxxv, 1923, 227-30; some 
Valuable remarks on accentuation; thinks it better to abytain from the accottuntion of Egyptian names in 
Greek form, or at least to be very sparing in the use of accents), C. Weaseny (Ay:.-Neugr. Judrb., Ww, 1923, 
136), W. Scavpant (Or, Lit-4., 221, 1023, 200-9- some criticisins of plan but very appreciative), and 
FE. Kiressirso (Pai?! Woed,, anim, 1923, 1334; some corrections), 

G, Lumproso, in his 14th letter to CaLDEntm1, points out that the occurrence of the word eqyecia in an 
inscription from Achoria published by Lerznvar illustrates ita nse on Alexandrian coins, Aegyptus, UW 
(1022), 291. 

NN. D. COLEMAN in a note on Mork, ix. 49, 50, tries to prove, using papyrus eviderioe, that dhar—salted 
food, especially fish. His argument is mot altogether convincing, but there may be something in his idoa. 
Note on Mork rx 49, 50; A new meaning for dias, in Journ, Theol. Stud, xxiv, 1922-3, 387-96, 

(in the analogy of dvdpwpis in P, Lond. tv, 1938 as “Mannschaft" $. G. Mencart suggests thut 
dvdparoterzcr in S. Ernnaum Sr fa Abrodom et feane, ¥, 437-40 biae "7 servi." Note papirologiche, in 
Avbijea, 1 (1922), 4514 (note 6). 

An interesting but not specially original volume has been published by H. G, Memcram, the object of 
which is to instrate from the Oxyrhyochus papyri the language and thought, particularly the former, of 
the New Testament writers, Light from Ancient Letters, London, George Allen and Unwin, 1023. Pp. 180. 
A short notice in Times Lit. Suppl, July 12, 1924, p. 475, A review below, 

J. KR. Mawrey, using papyrus evidence, collects instances of uncommen uses of prepositions in the New 
Testament, Cokeval Mornings for Prepositions in the Greet New Testement, in Kaxpontor, xuix (1923), 


9. GeweraL Works, BreniogrRarny, Miacguiankous Norms on Parvrus Texts, 

In a review of Scuuuanr’s £rafiireng V, Anasaio-Rorz praises the work, but deprecates the large 
amount of space devoted to literary papyri, On nore monwele oft Popirofegia, in Atene e Homa, NS, 11 
(1922), 283-6, The work is aiso reviewed by L. Wexagr (2). fit-2., SLIM, 1922, 280-7). 

A hearty welcome must be given to a second edition, revised and incorporating recently published 
material, of Scaupart’s excellent work Ein Jairtawend am Nil, Berlin, Weidmann, 1923. Pp, loxx+ 144, 
4 plates, 35 illustrations in the text. This well-produced and in every way attractive book should have a 
wide sale, and it is to be regretted that it has not been translated into English, 

A new edition (the fourth) has also appeared of A. Detssmanny's great classic Licht vom Osten (Tihingen, 
J.C. B. Mohr, 1923, Pp. xvii4+447, 83 illustrations in the text). [t is uonecessary to enlarge on the merits 
of a work so well known and m such constant use, It is sufficient to say that the whole volume has bean 
thoroughly revised and brought up to diate, umd that much material published since the appearance of the 
last edition hus been incorporated into it. An English translation is, I believe, being prepared. Reviewed 
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by H. A. A. Kensapy (Zxpor, Timer, xxxv, 1922-3, 415-16), W. M. Caupgn (Class, Rev, xxxviti, 1024, 
29-30), and H. Lrerzmann (2. newt. Wies., xx, 1923, 155). 

A. 3, Hus, in an interesting orticle, sketches the history of the Graeco-Roman branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Society and ite services to papyrology. Twenty-Five Fears of Papyrology, in Journal, Vit 
(1922), 121-8. | 

Pretraxe’s Antibes Leben is reviewed, with high praise, by A. Bercna (2. vergl Nechtew., 1, 122-4 
300-400). A. Clapentn] reviews Miutoas's Here and There among the Papyri (Journal, 1X, 1828, 118), 
in Aegyptus, TV (1023), 220-1. | 

H. Bloteesrein] reviews two lectures which are innocessible to me. One is hy M. Ewomns on Papyre- 
logie en Oude Gescliedencs (a lecture at the University of Amaterdam) ; the other one by D, ConEs on 
De Grickeche papyrologie en hure beteekenis voor de tennis der antiake beschavingsgeschiodenia (a lecture ot 
Leyden). Reviews in Tijdachrift voor (Teachiedenia, XXXVI (1923), 125-51. 

‘RC. Hoew publishes a popular article entitled Life and Letters in the Papyri (Class, Journ, XVI, 
1922, 487-502). 

A work of a general character on the papyri was published in 1919 by J. HOrriova | Poblady equyptakych 
hvobu. Z dajin papyru a papyrorych ndlesu. Praha [Prague], 1910. Pp. 64), and was reviewed by F, Horr- 
wntere (Listy Filol,, xvi, 1919, 358-9), but book and review are alike beyond my reach. Bee Aegyprud, IV, 
347, no, 3633, 

A. Canorarst has published a paper read at the Brussels Historical Congress, in which he makes 
proposals for an institution to centralize papyrological studies He refers to the example set by Aegyptus, 
Comment prodéder d wne organisation pratique pour Pétude des matdriaus papyrologngues, in Aegyptus, tv 

1923), 190-6. 

si E. RB. Boar gives a brief account of the papyris collection of the University of Michigan, mentioning. 
specially the more important literary and theological papyri and the two chief collections, The Univernty 
of Michigan Collection of Papyri, in Aegyptus, 1V, 35-40. 

Cannxarst calla attention (Aegyptus, rv, 217-18) to an article by H. Hexxe which seems to be of con- 
siderable importance but is inaccessible to me. In it he gives an account of the Granx puepyri, Bo ealled 
because they were bought out of funda left for the purchase of papyri by the lite Charles Graux to the 
Hibliothéque Nationale. The two which Henwe deals with provide new evidence for the depopulation of 
Exypt (the Fayyitim) in the first century of cur era. Papyrus raw, in Bull, inst. fr. Arch, Orient, X10 
(1923), 180-214, 2 plates. 

G. Rovmiarn hus done a great service in compiling and publishing » classified list of the published 
papryri of the Vienna collections. She gives first a bibliography of yublioations, then a list of the single 
papyri arranged in vlasses, finally o table of contents. Le papyrus greca de Vienne: Inventaire des 
documents publics, in Ree, ol Hibliothéques, jan—mora, 1923, Pp. 92, Reviewed by D. Basar (Aegyptus, 


T¥, 338-9), 

S. op Rroct haa published another instalment of his admirable Bulletrn Papyrofogique (¥, 1913-1022 ; 
in Rew, ét. gr., Xxxvi, 1924, 66-114), which may, without exaggeration, be described as a modal of what = 
bibliography should be. 


Scuupnant continues his bibliography (Papyrusforachung) in Sobrates: Jobresh. of Phat. Vereina, UVTI 
(1922), 181-94, 

D. Basst has published a bibliography of the papyrological articles in the Mir. Fi. Clase, during the 
50) years 1872-1922. Papirologia greca « latina, in Riv, Fil, Clasa., t (1922), 133-0. 

teference should alao be made to the very complete and well-arranged bibliography in the Byz, ZeiteAr., 
which will frequently be found of service to papyrologivta, #.4., xxiv (1922-3), 133-290, 

8, Prvawo has published a lecture given by him in the University of Turin, in which he reviews the 
services of Italian scholarship to papyrology, particularly on ita juristic side. GN stud? di papirologia 
giuridica ¢ la sctenza italiana, in Aegyptus, tv (1923), 245-82. 

E. Katinka publishes suggestions and notea on various papyri, viz,: WiLokey, Chrest, 407=Grenf, 11, 
67; Mrrreis, Chreat. 29=Taur. 13; To=Oxy. 37; 80= Flor, 61; 106= B.¢.0. 1146; 311—Eleph. 2 Awe 
der Werkstatt des Hoéracale (Stagaber, Wien. AL, oxovi, 6. Abh., Wien, 1922), 27-36. A. G. Roos publishes 
suggestions and notes on P, Giss, 22, 76,47 and Mayan, Jur. Pop, 14 (=Oxy, 1467). Animadversiones in 
Papyros nownullas Graecas, in Maemosyne, N.S, 11 (1923), 415-20, A. Wrinens, in the course of some 
notes Za griechischen Inschrifien und Papyri (Anz. AL, d, Wias, Wien, Ph.-hist, K1., 1022, xv-xvIM, 12 July. 
pp. 42) deals (pp. 40-2) with the well-known Germanicus edict in the Berlin collection, in which the 
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mysterious combination ¢evroraperm haa hitherto defied all atterupts at elucidation. He explains it 
Convincing! ws ¢y toorapuria: “meine Wirksamkeit ist an allen Segnungen der Herrschaft jhrer 
Guttlichkeit nur in untergeordnetem Masse beteiligt.” 8. G. Mencart in C.P.R. 30 proposes @rokdyow in 
Plaoe of tAdyou aa the epithet of St, John the Evangelist, Note papirofoyiche, in Aiiiea, wr (1922), 41-4, 
note 6, 

10, MiscELLaNrous AND Persoran. 

It is welcome news that the third Heft of Vol. 1 of the Hamburg Papyri is in the press and itideed is, 
TL understand, nearly ready. Wesae.y is autographing the seoond volume of Horrren's Cfenbarnnescanher. 
I learn from Dr. E. Dien of Riga that O. Kaveann, an assistant at the Hermitage, is preparing an edition 
of all the papyri in various collections in Russia. 

STEINWENTER and Oxnrnr have started an “ Arbeitastitte fiir Papyrologie” at Graz; and W keTERMANN, 
who is now at the Columbia University of New York, is training a papyrologist thore and hopes to 
Organise + group of workers in the field. He is himself working at the Cornell papyri. 

Papyrology has sustained an irreparable loss in the death from pneumonia, on 8 February of this year, 
of Fk. Pagiaioze Coming to the study comparatively late in life, he threw himself into it with marvellous 
energy and endurance, His excellent edition of the Strassburg papyri shows his skill as an editor of 
unpoblished material, while his monographs on the municipal magistraciea, on banking, on the inscription 
of Scaptopara, on the divine “fluid,” ate, reveal a wide range of knowledge and interest and the capacity 
for working out along argument and presenting a thesia with plausibility. His own administrative experi- 
ence gave his researches on ancient administration a special authority, though no doubt it sometimes Jed 
him to attribute te ancient practice a consistency and degree of system which it lacked. But it is as the 
compiler of such invaluable works of reference as hia Merichtiguagalisten, Sammelhuch, Fachwirter, and 
Namenbuch that he established his strongest claim on the gratitude of papyrologiata. His eagerly-awaited 
index of words is already in the press, and it is greatly to be hoped that it will be possible to publish this 
work, That would indeed be the best tribute which bis colleagues could pay to his memory. (See below.) 

A memorial volume in honour of Jean Lesguren has been published. It includes a biography by 
P..Jovever, an account of the funeral obsequies from the Zerovien, notices by various friends, and 
bibliography. fea Leaguer (1879-1921); Hommager d a Mémoire recweilldes par ses amia, Lisiewx, 
E. Moriére, 1923. Pp. 

E published a lengthy and important memoir of Mrrrams. Luwdwiy Mitteis ond win Werk. 
Wien, Hilder-Pichler-Tempaky; Leipzig, G. Freytag. Pp. 82. Photograph. Other obituaries of him have 
heen published by P. Koscnaxen (Ber. wih. Verh. od Sachs. AL a. Wise, Pho-hist. KL, uxxty, 1922, 21-9), 
P. Vinograborr (Journal, viri, 1922, 258-9), and J. Partson (2. Sav,.S/,, X10, 1922, v—xxxi), 

WiicKes publishes obituary notices of Dima, Rosnat, Mitrats, None, Lesquien, Tu. Rei, anil 
Motcer. It appears that the second part of Rer's Gewerie was almoat complete when he died. 

B, Scewaks published a short article on Witckes's career and work in honour of his sixtieth birthday 
(Leipziger Tageblatt, Wed., 20 Dec., 1922), 


Finished Marek Lee. 
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By the death, on 8 February last, of Farepaich Prensa, honorary professor at Heidelberg, papyro- 
logy, which in recent years bas had to deplore the deaths of auch acholars as Jean Maspero, Plaumann, 
and Lesquier, has suffered another irreparable loss, Preisigke belonged to a class of scholar little represented 
in papyrological studies and rarer in Germany than in this country—the unacademic, non-professional 
researcher, who studies his subject only in the leisure left from professional duties. Born at Dessau in 
14856, he entered the postal service, to which hia father also had belonged, and after serving at Magdeburg, 
Berlin, and Hatuburg, he returned in 1893 to Berlin, where he took ap the study of papyri and eventually 
gained his dovtorate with an acute and important work entitled Stédtlecher Beomtenwesen om ripuachen 
Agypten (Halle, 1903), In details the conclusions there stated have been corrected by subsequent research, 
but the little treatise still retains au acknowledged place in the literature of the subject, and at the time of 
publication it marked a very noteworthy advance in knowledge 

Preiaigke was later removed to Strassburg as Noiserlicher Telegraphendirettor, and there he remained 
till the end of the war and the consequent losa of Strassburg. His residence there afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of studying the till then mainly unpublished Strassburg collection of papyri, of which he edited the 
non-literary dooumenta (Griechische Papyrua...en Strassburg, Band 1, Leipsig, 1912; Band 1, Leipsig, 1820). 
The second volume, owing to the loss of the provinces, had to remain incomplete, containing only such 
documents as had been finally edited before the French occupation. His edition of these papyri is described 
by no lesa an authority than Wilcken as “one of the soundest and most sterling achievements in this field”: 
and it is indeed astounding that-a busy official should have been able, in his spare time, to undertake the 
severe and exacting work involved in editing so successfully documents of this kind. Another work of the 
same clase waa his Griechixche Urkunden dea Aqyptiechon Muscume su Kairo (Schr, d. Wise. Ges, in Stross 
burg, 8 Heft, Strassburg, 1911), an edition, on less elaborate scale, of a number of papyri at Cairo, 
A farther work, undertaken in collaboration with W. Spiegelberg, who edited the Demotic texts, ia Die 
Prinz-Joachim-Ostraka: Griechische wad demotinhe Berisetzungsurkunden fiir Ibis- und Falkenmumien ats 
Ombos (Sehr. d. Wiss. Ges, in Strassburg, 10, Heft, 1914), The commentary on these texts, in which Preisigke 
deals at length with administrative and other questions, is particularly valuable. 

To most men situated ms Preisigke wns thease volumes would have been labour enough, but they formed 
only « part of bis amazing output. He devoted himself specially, on the one hand, to the study of ancient 
adminiatration and economics, a subject which his own experience made very attractive to him and enabled 
him to treat with peculiar authority, and, on the other, to the production of works of reference, very 
necessary now that papyrological materials are so numerous and widespread. To the former class belony 
his bulky volume Girowesen im griechischen Agypten (Strassburg, 1010), an exhaustive study of Graeco- 
Egyptian banking still valuable as the most comprehensive work on the subject but vitiated in many 
respects by a misunderstanding of certain documents used in evidence, and his monograph on the Seapto- 
para inscription, fie Jnschrift von Shaptoparene in threr Bezishung sur kaiserlichen Kanslet in Hom (Schr. 
d. Wiss. Gea. in Strassburg, 30, Hoft, 1917), a8 well os aome elaborate articles in periodicals, like bis study 
of P. 'Teb, 5 (Die Friedenskundgebung des Avinigs Ewergetes IT, in Archiv f. Papyrusforschung, ¥, 301-16) 
and his very important discussion of the Graeco-Roman record office for landed property (fhis Wesen der 
AMucbjeq ¢yarioews, in Afio, xu, 402-60), In dealing with matters of this kind he had no doubt the 
defects of his qualities, for that acquaintance with modern practice which made him ao valuable an inter- 
preter of ancient analogies sometimes led him to attribute to the Greco-Roman siministration a degree 
of method and consistency which is doubtless attained in the German bureaucracy bat which seems im- 
probable in ancient times; but his treatment was always suggestive and not infrequently illuminating, 

He cast his net more widely in a slim volume contributed to the series Aue Natur wad Geisteswelt, 
al which it formed No, S68. In this volume (A ntides Leben nach den Ggyptiachen Papyri, 1916) he surveyed, 
in a brief but interesting sketch, the daily life of Graeco-Roman Egypt. 

To the second class of work belongs « whole series of undertakings, in which perhaps Preisigke rendered 
to papyrology services of more permanent value than in any other aphere, These are: Fachairter des 
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Gffentlichen Verwadtungud ienstes lgyptena (Gottingen, L915) a handy and useful, thouwh not exhaustive, 
list of technical terms in Greek papyri, with explanations and references; Merichtiguugaliate dep Urie- 
chiachen Papyrusurkunden ava Agypten (Strassburg, 1913-22), a collection of the published, with many 
nnpublished, corrections to papyrus texta: Sammelbwch Griechischer Urbunden aus Agypten, n collection 
of Greek texts of all kinds (papyri, inseriptions, ostraca, etc.) published in perimlicals and other places 
unprovided with an exhaustive index (uf this series two voluroes had appeared Lefore Preivigke's death, the 
first conaisting entirely of texts, the aeoond of indexes to them); and Nawenhued (Heidelberg, 1922), an 
index. of personal names in the Greek papyri, ostraca, inscriptions, ete, from Egypt. A word-index to 
published papyri was already in the press at the time of the author's death, and it is much to be hoped 
that it will be possible to complete the printing of this invaluable work: 

After the loss of Strassburg Preisigke removed to Heidelberg, where he was appointed honorary 
professor and where he orgunized a Papyrus Institute. To the series of monographs published by this he 
himself contributed two volumes, the first entitled Vom gittlichen FTuidem mech digyptiacher Anschrunng, 
the second, continuing the thesia of the first, [ve (fotteskraft der frithehristliches Zat, In (hese he ventured 
intside the sphere most familiar to him, and despite the learning and ingenuity displayed [ cannot think 
the resulta wholly succeseful. 

Even the list of works specified above is by no means exhaustive. Proisigke’s energy was indeed 
amazing, and had he been spared he would doubtless have enriched the science of papyrology with yet 
further valuable publications. He had not the philological equipment por even, perhaps, the critical 
instinet which would entitle him to be called a great scholar, but he was certainly « scholar of immense 
industry and enthusiasm and of considerable acumen, and his services to papyrology can hardly be over- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Society's excavations at El-'Amarnah closed down on February 26th, not 6th as 
stated in our last number. An exhibition of the antiquities found will take place in London, 
probably early in July, in rooms at Burlington House kindly placed at our disposal by the 
Seciety of Antiquaries, 


Preliminary reports of the excavations at El-‘Amarnah will appear in the combined 
Parts 1 and tv which will be issued in the autumn of this year. Those who feel inclined 
to lament the lack of plates in the present number will then find themselves amply com- 
pensated, for both these reports and Mr. Winlock’s important article on the Seventeenth 
Dynasty royal cemetery at Thebes will be profusely illustrated with ecollotypes. 


M. Henri Munier asks us to announce that he is preparing for next year a catalogue, by 
authors names, of all the works in the Bibliothtque du Musée égyptien in Cairo, of which 
he is ibrarian. He adds, * Pour repondre an désir et au plan de M. Jean Capart, il serait A 
souhaiter vivement que toutes les bibliothéques égyptologiques suivissent cet exemple; de 
la sorte I'Institut de Bibhographie établi par le savant belye a Bruxelles pourrait, par le 
dépouillement de tous les catalogues, éditer, d'une fagon plus rapide et plus compléte, le 
Manuel de Bibliographie qui rendrait tant de services & tous les égyptolognes.” 


At the fifth Congrés des sciences historiques, held at Brussels jn 1923, a provisional 
committee was appointed to deal with the establishment of a new periodical for Byzantine 
studies, We are now asked by this committee to announce that the first number of this 
periodical, which will be called Byzantion, will appear in October of this year. The journal 
will hereafter be issued twice yearly, and will contain original articles, reviews, and biblio- 
graphies of Byzantine publications. Manuscripts, which may be submitted in almost every 
European language—though some of these will even tually appear in French translation— 
should be sent to the editor, 12, rue Royale, Brussels, 





Professor Sethe will, we hope, forgive us for announcing, without asking his permissi 


ee! | 





that he is about to issue an entirely new edition of Erman’s useful Aegyptische ORratoncaes 
It will contain, we understand, a complete text of Sinuhe and of the Westear Papyrus, 
together with considerable portions of the Eloquent Peasant and a number of unpublished 
hieroglyphic and hieratic inseriptions, Printing is to start at once, and those who wish for 
copies of this book, which should be invalnable for class work, should write to P pa 
Sethe, Agyptische Abteilung des Staatsmuseum, am Lustgarten, Berlin C2. The price 
will be about 5 gold Marks (roughly 5/-). | 


Professor Olmstead sands the following note on a point in his article Near-J 
Problema, in Journal, vin, 223 #— es he Vear-faat 


Since writing the above, I have examined the Khian cylinder seal mentioned on p. 225, 
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in company with Professor T, George Allen of the University of Chicago, and he has sent 
me the following note : 

“'The cylinder seal of Khian preserved at the Art Institute, Chicago, has the permanent 
registration number 94.1280, Tts lower end, of uncertain length, ia lost, The part preserved 
reads, according to my collation: ‘King of Lower Egypt, lord of the Two Landa, lord. ..life 
of the people (af Egypt) [or ‘that the people (of Egypt) might live,’ or perhaps, as 

rrested in my Handbook, ‘life in the presence of Khian‘].. -King of Upper Egypt, who 
a eeheed:. in [his] ban f S-wér-(n)-r€, son of Ret, of [his] body.... 
*' The writing | (stc) is probably intended for f/-wy, ‘the Two Lands,” If read 


instead as mrt without determinative, it might do for ‘ vassals’ or even for ‘love,’ but it 
would be highly abnormal for mry-t,‘ embankment, shore, dyke.’ This last word, in a more 
natural writing, is actually used of the Syro-Palestinian coast in the annals of Tuthmosis IIT 
(Urk, tv, 729). It would be attractive to read it here; but both the writing and the second 
nb, not shown in Pier's copy, which might then be either ‘lord’ again or the modifier ‘all,’ 
are against it.” 

As supplement to p. 232, we may add a reference to the newly published inscription of 
Tukulti Ninib, or as probably we should now say, Tukulti Urta I, ef) Luckewaut, A.SS_E,, 
xxxixp61 ff. In the begmning of his reign, he tells us, he was forced to meet an attack 
of the Hittites from the Euphrates crossing (ScHroEpEnr, Kevlschrifitezte aus Assur, 1, 
no, 61, 23). With this is in some way to be connected the letter fragment (A.Bo, 1, 74) 
from Dudhalia to Tukulti Urta, ef Luckenninn, foe. cit. 

In an earlier number of this Journal, vi, 45 ff., Sidney Smith has anticrpated my 
location of Kissuwadna with Cilivia and of the Shamri river with the Sarus. He is wrong 
in identifymg Atania with the Atun of Sargon and Aruna with the Arinna of Tiglath 
Pileser I, The latter is in Musri, only a few miles from Nineveh (OLMsreap, J.A.0.8., 
KXxVU, 179, n. 29, where the reference to the Hittite treaty should be deleted), The current 
identification of the former with Tyana (OLMsTEAD, Sargon, 83) is not proved by the 
finding of the Midas inscription at Tyana (Myres, Liverpool Annals, 1, Pl. XID), for Atun’s 
king Matti allied himself to Mita-Midas, 





' The two lower signs ure very roughly made, 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Les figurines funéraires dgyptiennes, By Louis Sraukens. Pp. 188, 46 plates and S eketohes, Brussels: Sant 
(for the Fondation Universitaire de Belgique). 1923. 
Monsieur Louis Speleers has the pen of a ready writer, and has now added another to the several works 
on the archaeology of Egypt and Western Asia that he has Intely produced. M. Spelecrs has alwaye been 
ially interested in drwabei-figures, and has atndied them in many museutis besides his own at Brussels, 





where his chief, M. Capart, has in the last fow years created a national collection of Egyptian antiquities 
worthy of Belgium, His book is therefore valuable aa the result of special study. It is not» detailed 
catalogue, naturally, of all the funerary figures in half-a-dozen of our chief museums, nor does M. Speleers, 

as he says, overload his work with all the inscriptions that belong to the dawabris that he does describe. 

Fle wishes his hook to be readable, and not unwieldy. As itis not an official catalogue of all the objects 

of the kind in the museums concerned, this is no doubt the best course to pursue. Diherwise ons: would 

not be able to see the wood for the trees. An official catalogue, which must at times be unreadable by any 
but scientific researchers, is in quite a different case. 

The presont reviewer is himself specially interested in Kawabti-figures as he is engaged on an official 
years ago, Mr. Towry Whyte’s article of 1896 in the P.S.B.4., and Prof. Newberry's chapter in the report 
on Lord Northampton’s excavations in the Theban Necropolis, little that is very new has been written 
specially on Jauabtis, though of course there is much information to be gleaned from the publications of 
arcbaeologioal excavations, such as our own of the Egypt Exploration Society, and those of Professors 
Petri, Garstang, and Reisner, and their colleagues. M. Speleers sketches the history of the Sawehti from 
the Middle Kingdom, when it first appeared, to the Thirtieth Dynasty, when to all intent and purposes tt 
disappeared, He explains ita confused origin in both the mummiform statuettes of the deceased and the 

ins ie model figures of servants that were placed in the tomb. He treats of the text of the sixth Chapter 
of the Mook of the Dead and its variants. He desoribes the chief types of the different periods and goes 
into the necessary detail with regard to the objects represented as carried by the iauebti, such as the hoes, 
the basket, and so forth. He illustrates his book with nearly fifty photographs of fauahtia from the 
collectiona at Brussels, Berlin, the Louvre, Leyden, Hildesheim, Gower Street, and Oxford, And in several 
summary sietches he indicates graphically the main differences in the detailed appurtenances of the Jewahti 
at different periods. 

‘As to the history of funerary figures, there is no doubt that they were still used in early Ptolemaic 
times, and even in Roman days we have the strange blue, green, and yellow glaxe figure of “Soter, a sailor” 
(COTHPNAVTHC), which is probably a imuiabtt and certainly Roman, in the British Museum (No, 30760), 

neleers does not mention this interesting object, the latest of its kind known, He does mention the 
mould for a sawabti-figure, B, M., No, 60667 (p. 18), but does not note that it is probably of Ptolemaic 
date. He mentions the extremely interesting fatence figure with the head of a Greek found at Sakkdrah, 
and published by Maspero in Aamales, 1902, which is certainly pre-Ptolemaic but after the Twonty-sixth 
Dynasty. The Apis-headed figure at Brussels which he publishes (PL 40) is of about the sume date— 
about fifth century 5.c.—unless indeed it is early Ptolemaic. There is no doubt that Dr. Birch was wrong 
in saying (Alwwick Catalogue, p. 246) that “after the 26th dynasty they [the jawabtis) appear to have 
been discontinued, as none of a later age have been discovered,” thongh in his note on p. 3 M, Speloers 
says “nos constatations confirment aussi lopinion de ceux qui prétendirent qu'aprés In XXVle dynastic 
il n'y a plus de figurines (Comme 8, Birch, Catalogus, ete., p. 246)," while on p, 63 he admits them until the 

The Middle Kingdom figures in our museums are of great interest. There is little doubt that most of 
them date towards the end of the period, and with some it is, as usual, hard to decide whether they should 
be classed as late Middle Kingdom or early Eighteenth Dynasty. Such an one is the Lawabti of Rensenb, 
found by Peet ot Abydos, of which there is an example in the British Museum (No, 49349), and another i 
Brussels, illustrated by Speleers on PL 5. As I have said in my Ancient History of tha Near East, p. 24, 
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m 1, this fauabe, which is of Thirteenth Dynasty date, might but for the Middle Kingdom coneeit of 
cutting off the legs of the animal-hieroglyphs in the inscription, to prevent them running away, be regarded 
as of the early Eighteenth Dynasty. Such objects are a valuable weapon in the hand of those who, like 
inyself, do not believe in Prof. Petrie’s long chronology, but prefer that which is generally accepted, “One 
cannot suppose that Rensenb's uslabtt ia five or six hundred years older than the Eighteenth Dynasty." 
An interesting figure in the Ashmolean (Speleers, PL 9) is possibly of the Twelfth Dynasty, The Britinh 
Museum possesses, besides No, 49249, at least five other Middle Kingdom stone sawabéis, Nos, 8862, 30037, 
$2556, 0435, and 49418, all exhibited in the Fifth Egyptian Hoom, case 138 Of these, two or three are 
probebly of the Twelfth Dynasty, others Thirteenth-Seventeenth. Of early Eighteenth date we have those 
of Tpudere (No, 32657), the priest Euwi (24390), Nos. 51818-19, and the magnificent statuette of king 
Atmosis 1(32191), besides others, It is impossible to believe that more than two or three centuries separate 
them from the Twelfth Dynasty, M. Speleers' Pl. 21 is of this type. Of wooden figures there are several, 
notably that with the dimsh-inscription of Senbi, presented by Dr. Gardiner. 

AM. Speleers gives a satisfactory series of pictures of typical Jauabdis of the fully developed Eighteenth- 
Nineteenth Dynasty style, including Puyemrés (Pl. 14), but then hia interest seems to tail off somewhat. 
We can find no mention, and no picture either, of the remarkable and curious alabaster Jawabtis of the 
Twentieth Dynasty, with their rade pebble shapes and their crude decoration in green wax-puint, 
M. Speleers hus apparently forgotten all about them. Then the types of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty can 
hardly be said to be described at adequate length, Possibly they hored M,. Speleers with their monotany. 
But they are often very fine things, ; 

To my mind the author has not devoted anything like enough space to types and makes, The fine 
wooden sawuhti of the Eighteenth Dynasty hardly appear, He mentions the bronze Jauahei (of the same 
dite) a a great rarity, and instances the British Museum and other collections aa possessing specimens, 
but dees not mention the finest of all, probably the rarest and finest gawabe! known, the great bronze figure 
exhibited by Lord Carmichael at the Burlington Club's show, in 1921, and deseribed by Prof. Newberry 
and myself in the catalogue, 

M. Speleers ia most interested in the tools and other appurtenances of the fawolvi-figure. In hia 
analysis of these he has done most useful work, and has pointed out new facts, such as the representation 
of the brick-mould in addition to the baskets, vases, ete, (p. 48, Pile. 23,24). The dead man might there- 
fore be expected to make bricks in the next world: a very menial ocoupation; but no doubt it was wisest 
to be prepared for unpleasant contingencies! The author's sketches 4 and 5 are valuable as collecting the 
various types of the sacks, bags, pots, yokes, etc. of the jaweltis, and sketch 8 emphasizes the differences 
between “la hone et Je hoyan”; but we cannot admire sketches 1 and 2, which had better have been 
redrawn by 4 more practised hand. In the “get up” of the figures he does not seem to natice, judging by 
his description (“leur barbe (de dieu ou de momie) est indiquée par quelques traita obliques et paralliles,” 
which are not accounted for), that the beard was plaited, The god's beard, turned up at the end, does not 
appear on the iawabtiz till the Saite period. M. Speleers speals always of the “fount,” wherens it seome 
very probable that the object so called is when in the hands of an Osirian in reality the fadanisterinm, as 
Prof, Newberry maintains. But in later times it was undoubtedly confused with the task-masters whip 
at a sign of authority, 

That brings us to the matter of the “surveillanta” Mr, Quibell showed in 1896 at the Ramesseum, iu 
M. Speleers states, that one in ton of an average box full of dauabtcs is @ reis, wears the apron of the living, 
and carries a whip, A woman's savabiis hod of course female reises ! (Pl, 26), At the same time it is not to be 
supposed that every iawaht: in the costume of the living is to be regarded a5 a reia, It became the fashion 
after the middle of the Eighteenth Dynasty to represent men and women of place and worth in their gala 
costume worn in life, a fashion that persisted till the Twenty-Second Dynasty, and occurs, but very rarely, 
under the Twenty-Fifth and early Twenty-Sixth (Brit. Mus. 92932), Then it disappears, as M. Speleers 
says; but it i# not correct to say that it was absolutely unknown under the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty, 

M. Speleers mentions Reisner’s remarkable royal dewabtia from the Sudan, and so is commendably 


i ee 


a 


wT The word favahti M. Speleera thinks meant originally “corvéable,” or practically “labourer,” rather 


than “anawerer” or any other of the equivalents proposed for it, and connects it with a word in the 
Dahahtr decree of the Sixth Dynasty, published by Bonhardt, Zeitsolr. 7. dg, Spr, xu, 6, which he reads 


Lit | oa, and translates “oorvéable,” though it is highly unlikely that at that time A i | would appear 
| 232 


—— 
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without iN LT would be de riguewr, and the word must be a jo. His view therefore can 
hanily be maintained. Certainly it looks os if it were in later days, when the word became fawahti, 
generally regarded as connected with #34, and as meaning “answerer” or ™ representative.” Speleers gives 
analyses of the various versions of the sixth Chapter of the Boob of the Dead, from the earliest to the 
latest forms. The list of variants on p. 106 is useful. | 

The author is not always quite careful enough in his citations, On p. 7, 0. 2, 1 cannot identify the 
reference to Proc. Soe, Bibl, Arch., vol. vu, p. 54: there is nothing on that page about Jauabpis, On p. 10, 
n. 1, the first volume of the Egypt Exploration Fund’s publication, The Eleventh Dynasty Temple at Deir 
el-Bahart is referred to as “Navi, Deir el-Budari, t. 1, pl 0,11; BE. E. F. 1907." The date identifies the 
book, otherwise Navin, Der -Bahert, 1, would refer to the firet volume of the great book on Hatshep- 
sut's temple and the excavations of 1893-8, The later book should have been quoted as Navitie, Haut, 
and Ayntos, Deir el-Balari, Xith Dyn.,1, That is the wmal and proper way of referring to it, as the title- 
page shows, and the mention of the subordinate authors would have been gracious, since it was they who 
wrote the chapter describing the find that M. Speleers is referring to, and one of them (Ayrton), who 
was in charge of the excavation of the tombe, was the actual finder. Then Professor Newberry’s book on 
Rekhmiré¢ is called (p, 37, n. 1) “Newsunny, Life of Rehmaré” Prof. Newberry wrote and printed “Rekh- 
mara,” and M. Speleers has imported his own spelling into Newberry's title, which is unusual procedure. 
The references on p. 62, n. 2, to the Annales, t. 1m, 1902, p. 1), should be p, 186, Possibly there are other 
instances of wrong references that I have not noted, What is the meaning of the strange mference (p. 74, 
n, 1)“ Brit, Mus. No. 6692 (Set B, pl. 16)," and “Brit, Mus, Set 35, pl 2°7 What is "Set"? On the 
same page Prof, Elliot Smith's name is spelt wrongly; and on p. 14, n. 3,0 dukedom is poathumonaly 
conferred on the late Lond Carvarvon. We are certain that Professor Garstang never used the faddy. 
American form Catalog (PI, 7). 

There ore a few misprinta such as “ Djederwi” (4 fore) on PL 4; “Hyeksos” (p, 28); “Sinubhe" 
(p. 89, n.); “Valroagamdincken™ (sie! p. 163), and a queer mix-up on p. 14, 0, 3," TYaprés Loner, fee, 
tr. t. v, p. 72, les fellahs se servent encore dea mémes outils appelés en arabe ‘couffe’ et *hoyan!" The 

We wish too that writers in French would abandon the we of that strange invention, the word “klaft" 
(p. 33), and with this final ww our criticisms of detail end. M. Speleers has written a book that contains 
matter of great value; I can only wish that be had told us more, and had given us more such interesting 
variations of the usual themes as that delightful littl “soribe docroupi” at Brossela, who is ao busy 
writing down the number, 403, of his fellow-dawabris (Pl. 1). M. Speleers shows resson to suppose that the 
number in the average Seuabti-box was (in later times, at any rate) 365, one for each day of the year (cf. 
Eumax, Zeitechr, f. dg. Spr. xi1v, p. 131), often plus 36 reises, the scribe, and the head-reis (7), The two 
Inat to have been something of a luxury, and it was not everybody who had even 401 fowobtis, or even 
the more modest 365, at any rate until Saite times, when, a8 is indicated by the enormous numbers of 
fauelgis of individual persons that have been found, the proper number was relentlessly provided by the 

They are quaint little people, the daualti-folk, and a lover of Egyptian things could do worse than con- 
fine himeelf to collecting them. But if he does, he must look out for good and interesting specimens, and 
esvhew the cheap and common Saite multitude, 

H. Wt. Haut. 


Assyrian Medical Texts (Cuneiform), By K. Campari. Tromrsos, M.A, F.5.A, Oxford University Pre 
1923. Pp. vii+ 107. 

Assyrian Medical Texts (Translations), By R. Camrnen THomraon, M.A, F.S.A. Reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine, London; Johu Bale, Sons and Danielsson Ltd. 1024. 
Pp, 34. 

A large proportion of the cuneiform texts extant are concerned with the treatment of the sick; and 
these texte provide o store of information about the religious beliefa, superstitions anid scientific know- 
ledge of the Babylonians and Assyrians similar to that contained in works dealing with funerary ritual 
in the case of Egypt. Mr, Campbell Thompson, who has already publiahed almost all the plant and drug 
lists, and the incantations for sick men, in the British Museum, has now published 660 tablets (exclusive 








ed 
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of those adequately published by Hiichler) which for the most part contain prescriptions for various 
Specific diseases, This exhausts the material in the British Museum for all practical purposes. His trane- 
lations of these texts have already begun to appear, and are of such importance for the study of ancient 
civilisation that the attention of Egyptologisia should be immediately drawn to material which must, in 
many respects, resemble the medical papyri, Mr. Thompson's pioneer work on thesc texts will remain our 
principal authority on the cuneiform side for many years. 

The Babylonians themselyea claimed, as Mr. Thompson points: out, that the practice of medicine as 
jenn in these tablets was known before the Flood, and this claim is borne out by the evidence of 
tive prootice which van Oefele long ago pointed out as the characteristic of medicine in all APS. 
Doctors still teed browse knives in the seventh century B.¢.; tiseless elements were still included in 
prescriptions with useful drugs, alrracadabra figured as largely in the treatment of skin troubles js 
poulticing and purging. Furthermore, several priests hod to be consulted in the treatment of any case, 
The incantation priest on his way to the sick man’s house had to note any natural omens, and consult the 
“seer as to their nature ; his observation of the sick man's aymptomsa was prefaced hy omens drawn from 
the accident of his position, In this way the great work “When an incantation priest gors toa sick man's 
house” began, Then came the observation of the sick man's symptomea which commenced with the head, 
and proceeded carefully through every member of the body down to the feet, even including the veins of 
the eyelid, From these observations the nature of the disease was diagnosed. In many cases the diseuse 
is mamed ; quite as often, the conclusion is that it is “the hand” of some vod, or even of the king. The 
distinctions drawn in this matter between the gods are not ot present quite clear, but from the texts 
ready published, by Boissier, Thompeon, Hoilma and in €.7., xxxvit, it is certain that uo very careful 
terminology for various illnesses was in use, more especially in the case of fevers and skin complaints. 
The nature of the sickness having been decided, the incantation priest busied himself with reciting the 
formulae, and performing the rituals prescribed, some of which are known to us in THomrsos, Devils onal 
Beil Spirits of Bolylonia, Meanwhile presumably the doctor pounded up the concoctions which have 
reanained a ere: taerpretum for many years. Thess potions are arranged under various hela; some are 

when u certain member of the body iw sick ; others are for a whole class of tlisenses, goch ns 





skin diseases: others are for sickness of a more general description, mich aa that arising “if a man is 


bewitched.” 

The texts have been copied by an expert hand, and the copies have been reproduced most successfully, 
The book ia a pleasure to handle and read ; and if a few errora have crept in among so much maternal they 
are so trivial aa to be easily corrected. Thus in K 3687, Obv. 12, read gaggaden imgut (RU. RU-ar); 
Obyv, 23, the sign for “ blood” is omitted before “in his mouth"; Obv. 26-7 are a duplication of the sune 
line, K 2723, Oby, U1, the last sign is certainly “hand(s}"; Obv, 40-1 the last sign is “eyes (2)," not AR; 
Obv. 67 the second sien is surely SA, of. line 65, 

The translations of these texts given by Thompeon in the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine 
are intelligible and readable, a pleasant change from the ungrammatical nonsense which sometimes 

(a8 translation of cuneiform texts. The chief feature is the scientific method adopted by the 
teanalator of naming those plants which be has identified exactly or approximately, 80 that even before his 
“ Ageyrian Herbal" is published some conception of hie method and results may be formed. The plant-lista 
have obviously been weed to assign varicus plants to their “family”; the nee of the drug obtained from 
the plant has then helped to identify the plant, more especially where parallels could be found in other 
medical literature, such as Bupox, Syriac Hook of Medicine, Theae identifications will enrich lexicography, 
not only in the Semitic languages, The connection of mandrake with the plant naméorru, and the 
derivations of wardapdey and carfvé from Assyrian terms will raise in an acute form o discussion from 
which much of interest will result, namely the problem of how far Greek medicine was immedintely 
derived from, and how far it was independent of, the older practice of the East. 

A few snggestions may be offered as a tribute of interest in the work. The worl generally translated 
* temples,” but once “forehead,” cannet have this meaning sinet the temples cannot “go together” (147, 3, 
65), and is probably not to be read putw (see 107, 3,51), but sabboptu (2, Aa., exxrv, 92") “eyebrow,” 
including the upper eyelid, to judge from 20, 2, 5. There is good evidence that (alm) du-a—fobye) wie, 
diorite, see Wetssnach, Bubylonisie Miscellen, 7, and Grant, Husiness Documents, no. 52,3 For the 
phrase trunalnted “spread on a skin” perhaps “wrap in a skin” would be preferable, from ederu “to 
encloas,” The forma IL 2 and [11], 2 of abafo are translated variously by Thompeon, but both seem to 

wean “ada” The word gulgullu cannot mean “excrement” in view of K 2852, nm, 10; Thompson‘s 
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previous rendering “skull” is actually favoured by K 2532, 7, where a stork is boiled, and ita guigw! mixed 
in a potion, The boiling is obviously to remove superfiuous flesh from the skull. jerary and pala said 
of the eyes are synonyms of wefaru, AJL, rxxvi, 14; ef CT, xvi, a4, 217, the devils “spy about: 
like a hunting dog.” The explanation of No, 14 is that sick men in certain cases had to repair to the 
“ place” (oracle rather than “ temple”) of Shamash to complete their cure, cf M.V_A.@., 1915, 1, 25 i: 
“seeing fair things" refers to the inspection of the liver for omens. The explanation of LIS os “ needles” 
in so far as it depends on vtgurwil is unconvincing: thia word seems to mean “bent, complicated,” of. 2. 
Aa., 22x11, 41, and Jessen, Aultache Texte, 9*-10", Should not No. 19, 1] be read did erkerint mati, 
“crushed root of box”! In No, 26, the root katana whether used as noun or verb surely means “shut,” in 
reference to the eyes. Thus col. 1. 6, “If a man’s eyes are sick and are shut" corresponding to line 6, “If 
a man’s eyes are sick and for many daya will not open.” See also col. I. 37, “ [if] shutting hurts his eyes.” 
In the same text, col, 1. 22, read “sheep's milk” for “cow's milk.” [n col. [1.3] wltatem® may be from 
witw, in which case the tert deseribes the suffusion of the eye with blood owing to an abrasion of the lid 
te which unguent has been applied, Col. 1. 2 Agriitu must, with its variants euiti and urriti, mean a 
“woman in labour." For Aeraiu=ereiw of, ALA. xox, 97"; and for meaning ¢f. Creation I, Ht. In the 
ritual with the cord, ILL 7, perhaps it would be better to translate + thou shalt touch” rather than “thou 
shalt bind" (dapatu not rataaw, cf. col. TV. 29). In TV. 31 road “the wind which hath blown on the eye 
of s man,” see Kicuimn, Medien, 00, 119. Tho passage col. TV. 62 1 would render “thou makest to 
spring up the standing crop,..reaping, binding, birding, ear, ear.,.[Shamash reaped] Sin garnered, Shamash 
when he reaped, Sin when he gornered....” For Agbbwrw og “crop” (“seed-corm™” is impossible) see 
Tucnsac-Dayam, #™~ Campagne, 229, For bagw ITT. 1 of su, used as an independent form, anid of 
removing kernels from husks, compare Fuge suid of a stoned date, W.V_A.G., 1914, 2, 40. In No, 27, line 6, 
real “« raven's egg.” 

[t only remains to express the hope that these translations may finally embrace all the material included 
in the volame of texts, and that Mr. Thompson's laboprs may shortly lead to o similar treatment of the 
Egyptian material. 

SIpsEY SMrrn. 


Hammurabis Gesetz, Band v1. By P. Koschaken and A. Unowap, Pieiffer; Leipaig, 1923. 

The new volume of this great work consista of translations with legal explanations of most of the 
Babylonian legal documents of the period 2200-1600 n.c. which have bean published since 1914. Dr. Unenad 
has now published translations of nearly 2000 texts in this work. The painstaking labour of many years 
has been fully justified, for students of comparative law on the Continent, with Ungnad's work ot their 
disposal, are devoting themselves to a minnte study of the old Babylonian legal system in ICTeASI Ne 
nombers, Dr, Koachaker, who may be considered the head of this school in Germany since Kohlor's 
decease, has now undertaken the explanation of points of legal procedure in these texts, and his task has 
heen ably executed. Abandoning the method of summing up important deductions in a general manner, 
he has preferred to add notes to Ungnad’s translations, and the change in method is clearly an improve- 
ment. It it much to be hoped that the intensive study of old Babylonian laws and legal procedure will 
arouse interest in the subject in England. The material remains of Babylonian civilisation are so very 
scanty that the aubject seems to lack interest ; the present volume ahould show how much remains to be 
investigated, expecially in regard to the similarities of ancient law to, and dissimilarities from, the practice 
of Roman jurisoonsults. It is also to be hoped that attention will soon be paid to the very large amount of 
material of the Neobabylonian period, which has of late been much neglectod, | 7 


Fontes Historiae Religionis Persieae. By OC. Ciemen. Bonn, 1920. 116 pp. 
Foates Historiaa Keligqnones Aegypturece, Hy Ta. Horrser. Parts I-11, 1922-3, 371 pp. 

This well-planned series aims at presenting in a cheap and serviceable form the Greek and Latin 
literwry sources for the history of various religions, and is under the editorship of C, Clomen, who himaclf 
leads off with the Persian religion in the first fasciculus. The authors included, conveniently arranged in 
chronological sequence, are amply representative, the best editions are utilized, and a brief, but for the 
purpose sufficient, critical apparatus is appended. For students of the religion of ancient Egypt, in 
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particular, Dr, Hopfner's careful compilation should, when completed, prove very useful, The two parts ao 
far issued bring him down to Plutarch only, and he would perhaps have been better advised in the case af 
works so extensive and so easy of access as Herodotus, Book 11, Diodorus, Bool 1, and Plutarch, Je Jn, ef 
Osir,, to limit the citations to references instead of printing them ot length, by which means the two parts 
might have been reduced to one. Part ur is to reach Porphyry, and at least one further part will be 
required, A comprehensive index (absent in Fase, 1) will, it is satisfactory to loan, conclude the work. 

A, &. Howr. 


Has Alphabet in Mystil und Mugie, Vou Fuanz Dorssnivy, Privatdoxent an der Universitit Basel, 
(2rmyeca, Studien cur (reaehichie dea ontiven Welthildes wee der (rieelaachen Wieensoha/? herausgegeben 
von Franz Bou. Heft vi.) Teubner: Leipzig, 1922. Pp. 177. 


Man and woman are prone to speculate with numbers whether at Monte Carlo or the Great Pyramid, 
and whether with the chronology of Bishop Ussher or the lista of the Stock Exchange; and «operstition in 
some form or other generally creeps into the speculation, When, aa in the case of Greek writing, numbers 
are expressed by letters of the alphabet, divine names and epithets are brought into the game and develop- 
ments are fast and furious. Moreover in un age when the knowledge of reading and writing was confined 
to a few, the magic power of letters was felt more strongly by the unlettered multitude and was exploited 
and probably believed in by the lettered class. Did not the number of the Greek vowels agree with that 
of the planets and of the days of the week? and did not the number of the letters of the alphabet allow 
exactly two for each month? These and « thousand otber facta were no mere coincidences; they had a 
mystic meaning and belonged to the constitution of the universe; consequently the mupreme gift of power 
was obviously the reward of the wizard who really understood them. 

In the cold-blooded manner of the unbelieving yet enthusiastic student, Dornseiff pursues tho intricate 
divagations of mysticiam and magic m the employment of the alphabet and has produced o valuable 
monograph, Palasographers and epigraphists meet with these things almost everywhere from the Roman 
period onward. A well-known puzzle is XMI* in Christian inscriptions from Syria, Egypt and Nubia; it 
can be interpreted in many ways—on the one hand as representing the initials of Xpurros Miyand Ta pay 
and other expressions, on the other as» numerical substitute 643 for words or phrases of which the letters 
added together produce the same numeral (eg. dor 4 Bede). Dornsciff haa overlooked a parallel group 
X06 689 which is not uncommonly found in Nubia (Gaorvira, Vobien Torts of the Christian Period, 
p. 42; Aec. oe Trav, xXxv0, 52} and atill awaits interpretation. 

F, Lu, Gaurrrra, 


Harvard African Studva, Volume tv. An Saghat-Vubian Comparative Dichonary, by G. W. Mounmay. 
Oxford University Press, 1923. xliv and 196 pp, 


Amongst the Berberines of Lower Nubia there are three well-marked dialects, all of which are protty 
well known, thanks especially to the labours of Lepsius, Reinisch, Almkvist and Zettersteen. They form 
by far the greater bulk of this Dictionary. There ore aleo fragments of Christian Nubian from a thousand 
to.seven hundred years old ot least, little if at all contaminated with Arabic which at the present day 
provides 30 per cant. of the Berberine vocabulary. Mr. Murray haz at various times lived and worked for the 
Egyptian Survey Department among these people in Lower Nubia, haa gleaned through all printed 
materials (including obscure vocabularies of earlier travellera which had very little authority), and has 
tested the correctness of the results as well aa added to them upon the spot, This procedure gives to his 
combined yocabulary « special authenticity. 

Outside the Nile Valley, in the hills of Darfir and Kordofin there are village-groupe each speaking « 
different language, and some of these languages are essentially Nubian; serious investigation of them has 
lately begun, and Mr. Murray has included the known words in his alphabetical arrangement, A disoussion 
of Nubian phonology and a slight sketch of the grammar precede tho vocabulary, 

Further his ened wastage have brought the author into contact, not only with Arabs but alao 
with Bisharin and Hadendoa peoples speaking Hamitic tongues: this may explain why he is so much 
interested in the kin of certain Nubian words, perhaps borrowed or lent, in other scarcely-related groups 
of languages in north-east Africa. One column in his dictionary is devoted to comparisons with words in 
such languages, many of them new and convincing. Mr. Murray moreover has his own views on the 
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history and classification of the Sudan and Nilotic languages, subjects on which no two people acqtininted 

with the available evidenoa as yet think alike, Considering our position in the Sudan and the importance 

of the Nubian tribes, this English work should have a welcome in the British Empire, and we are grateful 

tn the American institution which undertook the risk of ita publication, utilising for it the special founts 
nd printing skill of the Oxford University Press. 

Se Ee anh FL Gaeveern. 


Introduction & (dinde des higroglyphes, avec un portrait de Champollion, by H. Sorras, directeur d’etudes i 
Teoole pratique des Hautes tuto. et E, Drioton, professeur i l'Institut Catholique de Paris, 3 planches 
et 5 figures. Paris: Geuthner, 1022. 
This is really o manual of anciant Egyptian writing, onmprising on elaborate diseussion of its mature 
al varieties, a survey of the evidence of classical nuthors in regard to it, and of the early attempts at 


deciphermont from that of the learned Jesuit Kircher in the seventeenth century onwards, and a narrative — 


of Champollion's final solution of the problem. Forty-two pages are ocoupied by a very full list of hiero- 
glyphio signs with their phonetic, word-sign and determinative values (retaining however the customary 
printed forms which are often very unintelligible and debased), Finally there are illustrative oxtracte from 
texts in hieroglyphic, hieratic and demotic. Bibliographies sccommpany each section, 

PF, Lo. Guirririn 


Light from Ancient Letters; Private Correspondence in the Non-Literary Papyri of Oeyrhynchua of the first 
four Centuries, and its Bearing on Now Testament Language and Thought, By Hexay G, Mescnan, 
George Allen and Unwin, London, 1923, Pp. 189. Price 7/6 mot, 

The most obvi0ws errticiam of this volume is that the author has unduly narrowed the Geld of research. 
He limits his survey to the private lotters of the first four centuries from Oxyrhynclins—or rather to thoes 
published in the series of Ozyrhynchus Papyri, which are by no means all the papyri found at Behneseh, 
The temporal limitation ix, for the author's purpose, justifiable enough, and the restriction to private 
lotters ix wt Joust intelligible; but the virtual exclusion of documents from other sites than Oxyrhynchus 
is quite arbitrary and can hardly be defended, Are we to suppose that the people of Oxyrhynchus wore 
nearer in spirit to the New Testament writers than the inhabitants of other places in Egypt! Doubtless 
the reason for this restriction is convenience, for Grenfell und Hunt's editions, with their urinal y 
aocurate texts, their admirable translations, and commentary at once adequate and compact, are models of 
everything a papyrus publication should be; but in serious research mere convenience must not be allowed 
to rule. 

T have dwelt on this point, because the restriction of the ground is symptomatic of the book asa whole, 
which, despite its undeniable merits, has «a somewhat amateurish air; the knowledge it reveala seems to 
be ad hoc knowledge, and one feela an absence of background. Syinptomatio of this ia the timidity with 
which the author cites authorities even for statements which are the merest commonplaces of the subject, 
aa when he tells us (p, 26) that “Moulton dates the papyri from 311 nc. to the seventh century a.p,," or 
invokes Naville vii Cobern as witness for the Thmuis papyri (why refer to these carbonized and offen 
illegible papyri at all rather than, for example, to the rich finds at Soonopaci Nesus, Tebtunis, or other 
affection on p. 190 or in his statement (p. 154) that the numerous allusions to seals und sealing in the 
papyri “ apparently sip toa very common practice in the ancient Esat.” 

Vet it must not be supposed that the book is without merit, On the contrary, granted the limitation 
I hove indicated, the author haa done his work well, and his volume, ceisler GaeE cee 
written, and displaying a critical spirit and common sense, will be very useful to those who, without 
leisure or the inclination to carry their researches very far, desire to have in a handy form an introds bi 
to the subject of the relations between the New Testament and the Hellenistic world revealed in the Greek 
papyri. Should = secand edition be called for, it is to be hoped that the author will enlarge his “terms of 
reference" and make the work more completely representative of the papyrus material as a whole ia 
contribution to such « revision a few remarks on points of detail may be offered here ‘i | 

The author discusses on pp. 40-5 the classification of letters. He rejects Wi 5 A, os ae... 
the standard of the writer's education as too. subjective, and a chronological eniae aero . se i 
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the frequent uncertainty of dating, in favour of one by contents or substance, Each method has ite advan- 
tages and defects, and there is no strong objection to the authors; but it must be pointed out that it is 
linguistic point of view either Witkowski's or the chronological classification seams preferable, 

On p. 48 the author's discussion of Aneie should be enlarged by including tho meaning “ therefore" 
not inirequantiy found in later texte. P58; rapovria, “the visit of a royal personage “: “ or of his deputy” 
(e.g. the Rotman prefect) should be added. P. Bl: “A -» could be added apparently without any difference 
to pronunciation.” This ts a very dubious assertion, especially where the w is followed, as in this case, by 
a vowel. Surely the explanation is merely that fv was confused with f. Uncertainty in the use of mooda, 
ariel irregularities in the conjugation of eixi are characteristic of Inte Greek P. 104; {dros is a curious 
form for eidcros; is it & misprint! P. 133: Spar @ is apparently taken as “about 3 p.m." ; but immediately 
afterwards cmd dper f appearsas “8 p.m." Of course the two phrases are ona par, and there is no warrant 
for such renderings as 9 o'clock, § o'clock, or 7 o'clock, P. 195: Reference might here be made to 
Paerigkn's Die Gottesaraft der friikchristlichen Zeit. | cannot aceept the main thesis of that work, but 
there is probably an elament of truth in it, and Preisigke’s evidence should at least be considered. 
P, 140; “The practice of women picking up foundlings...and earning money by nursing them.” There 
was no such practice, P, Oxy. 37 refers to a mon picking up a foundling and paying a woman to nurse it. 
P. 148: The author has confused census returns (WILCKES's Steversbjelts-Deblarationen) with property 
returns (Mobifien-Deblarationen). P. 148: Rather misleadingly worded. faryp was of course tho estab- 
lished cult-title of Ptolemy 1; it was not necessary to cite Deissmann’'s authority for this, and it must 
not be inferred, as the author's words may suggest, that it was o regular title for all the Ptolemies. 
P. 156: [t is surely superfiuous to refer to this shipwreck as an illustration of the Hellenistic background 
of the New Testament. St. Paul was shipwrecked, it is true, but what of that? Are we to infer that 
shipwreck was an established social custom, which no self-respecting ancient would neglect ! 

Two larger points to conclude, On p. 144 the wuthor is hardly justified in passing over so cavalierly 
the very real belief in immortality among the pagans. A belief in a resurrection was the central point of 
the Osiris (Sarapia) cult, the most popular of the Egyptian cults in later times, And the phrase “may 
Osiris give thee the cold water” so frequent in epitapha, even the word emoye, should serve to indicate 
that o belief in survival beyond the tomb was far commoner than Christians of to-day are apt to suppose. 

Again, on p. 153.the author certainly misrepresenta the mystery-cults when he implies that they did 
not proclaim “redemption from sin.” Their purification was often ceremonial purification only, but it ia 
impossible to study the evidence fairly without seeing that to some at least of their votaries there was 
a good deal more in them than that. Christianity ia not served by ignoring the merits of the pagan culta. 
Only prejudice will deny that its victory waa a case of the “survival of the fittest”; but at least we may 
say of some of those cults that in their later forma they were not unworthy rivals to it. | 

Most of the author's conclusions are however sensible and well-considered, aa, for example, hie remarks 
en Hebrew influence (p. 85), his estimate of the nature of St. Paul's letters (pp. 97-102), and his final 
chapter. Altogether the book, though by no means alwve criticism, may be commended as a useful and 
competent summary of the subject, eT ae 


Inatitut Papwrologique de? Université de Lille: Papyrus Greece, Pabliés sous la direction de Prenax JovovEr 
avec Ia collaboration de Pact Conant [et] Jeas Lesquime. Tome premier, fase. 1, Ernest Lerouz, 
Paris, 1923. Pp. 135-201. 

No less than fifteen years have elapsed since the second fascicule of this work appeared, years some of 
them of such agony and unrest as the world has but seldom experienced. The present fascicule was 
already at press when the war broke out in 1014, and that calamity, with its aftermath of coonomic 
unsettlament, waa responsible for the long delay. In the interval one of the editors, to whom we owe m 
large portion of this part, has alas! been taken from us. 
= hugpartialapaani sta text quite so noteworthy as the estimate of work with a plan contained in 
Part 1 nor anything of such general interest as the fragment of a code in Part 11, but the average of value 
is at least ua high as in either of the previous parts. [t begins with o valuable series af accounts 
(Ruergetes 1) relating to cleruchic tenures, forming fragments of a single roll, These texts are difficult and 

i Cy., ¢.g., the evidence noted by A. D. Nozs, Class, Rev., rxxvim, 54-9, 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. 24 
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imperfect but of real importance for the atuly of the cleruchies, al they are furnished with a most 
interesting commentary. They contain several conversions of varioua crops into the equivalent value of 
wheat, (I may mention that these are «applemented by many similar conversions in two lengthy unpub+ 
lishod account from the Zeno archive sow in the British Museum.) To the note on a7, la {p. 177; on 
yépros) should now be wided a reference to WearenMann's The “Dry Lond” on Ptolemaic and Rowen 
Egypt, in Clas. Phil, xv1 (1922), 21-36. In 36 f we hove an interesting exaruple of Uhuat inixture of erupa 
appareutly common at the peried, flax and barley (Awoxpdj>—an instructive illustration of the valuc 
which even a «mall scrap of papyrus may have, | 

This series is follawed by an equally valuable one consisting of orders for loans in kind to cleruchie 
holders. ‘These mise many interesting and some perplexing questions, and the commentary of the editors: 
makes very important contributions to the subjects discuseod. On p. 218 their note on ¢arvporpor #honld 
be modified in view of Westermann’s almost certainly correct explanation of the word in Journal, tx 
(1923), 89 £. 

The remaining texts are of less note, hut include several by no means without interest, for exumprht 
a valuable account (50) of paymenta for the beer-tax and an interesting letter (64) concerning « reversal 
of an administrative decision, 

It goes without saying that the editorial work is of high quality. The length of the “additions et 
corrections” at the end is ehicily due to the time which has elapeed since the early part of the fascicule 


sau suinthd. 
i HL. Buus. 


The Tomb of Luyamrd at Thebes. By Nonmax px Gants Davie, New York, 1923, 

The Metropolitan Museum of New York has produced another fine work, » pair of magnificent 
volumes of the Tytus foundation, in memory of the late Robb de Peyster Tytus. Those of us who Tener ber 
the late Mr ‘Tytus, and saw him at work on, for instance, the Theban palace of Amenophis ITT at 
El-Malkatah, will be very content indeed that the memory of so enthusiastic and generous a yevtron of 
Egyptian archaeology should be commemorated in so entirely worthy 4 manner, owing to the pious care 
of his mother, Nothing would please Tytus more than to see the work of others, his successors In the 
Theban field, published in this aplendid style. the volumes of course are almost too magnificent 
in their get-up. They are show books, and frankly it would seem moro appropriate to publish in thin 
princely manner books of greater importance than The Tom) of Payemrt, which is simply an interesting 
account of a single ‘Theban tomb, illustrated by facaimiles uhavlutely necurate in line and colour of its 
wall-paintings, which might just as well have appeared in the modest format of the publications of the 
Egypt Exploration Society. It has however seemed good to those in charge of the foundation to produce 
its books in this gorgeous manner, and there need no more be said exeept to express appreciation. The 
paper is real paper, that will last for ever, ao that this record of an Egyptian tomb will survive most 
others; the collotypes are of the finest, the colour printing of the best. The type is very fine; it bears 
traces of French influenes on ite design, which impart to the fount a not unpleaaing note of difference from 
the usual Anglo-American founts, while avoiding the extremes of lankiness and over-serifedness which 
make French types so often ugly yet always eo characteristic, and therefore inappropriate to the English 
language and always strange and unfarniliar in it, This grest fount just stope short of thia in time, 

Of a luxury-work like this, by so wall-known an author, there is of course no need to gay much more 
than that the description of the tomb is entirely adequate. Mr. Davies tells us things old and new, is mout 
careful in hia telling, and, as we might have been sure beforehand, satisfies all acientifie needs while at the 
same time interesting the amateur. We jib rather at some of his chapter-beadings, such as “ Personalia ”(!), 
& Pleasant Hours at Home and Abroad,” and “Burial Assurance” The Egyptologist will know what is 


meant, and no doubt Puyemré® hoped that he would many pleasant hours | Noe! S 
.. a; yy 


L ea oe we Mer = 
I Tetel? © (“dulce est desipere in loco—setoritatis !*), and that his proper burial would 
assure him of some sort of triumph over death; but the title we have quoted savour too much of the 
newspaper. “Porsonalia" indeed is deplorable; we deprocate so modern and ugly an atmosphere being 
introduced into ancient Egypt. One notes ® tendency in American books to imitate the newspaper 
*seare-head”: notably in Olmatead's recently published Mistery of Assyria. Porhape Mr. Davies, who is 
net an American, has in thia case felt obliged to sacrifice just a very little to the newspAper spirit, | 








\ aa 
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The name Poyemré ia that which we usually spell Pudmra, Poimrtt, or Puyemré®, Mr, Davies trans: 
erates unusually at times; notably he usea x for . [have myself used ¢ for this x, which in usually 


represented hy 2. Of course : is a very poor representative of the Egyptian sound, which waa 
rather £ Hf we do not use @ in popular transcription, we should wse 2 rather than 2, The French j=; but 


in English one cannot use the French j, while the English y is almost as inefficient « representation of the 
sound ns plains. And in any case j has the fatal defect of boing af once mispronounced not only by every 
German, Dutchman, and Scandinavian, but by all Slave as well, and in their own way by the Spaniarda. 

7j Uhave thought got over the difficulty, as it cannot be mispronounced by the Teutons, whose g- (=fy- 

with #-consonantal) sounds very like our fck-, the transcription favoured by Sir Ernest Budge, which 
however has the defect of representing one sign by as many as three, We cannot admit Mr. Davies's 
plain fj any more than the French dj, if we are to try of all to obtain a transliteration that is generally 
intelligible by and conveys roughly the same sounds to the winds of all. One does not want dA, which is 
aa cumbrous as teh; sis usual: why not use the Slav £7? But the Germans, the Slava (and the Esperantists) 


must themselves abandon their equally aggressive y for Ud, and be content to adopt the y which is 


understood by all the rest of the world as well as by themselves, They can rest assured that 7 in the 
sene of y will never be adopted here in transliteration, popular or scientific, And a4 y meuns just the 
satne to them as it does to us, they might just as well adopt it and have done with it in Esperanto as well 
aa in Egyptian transliteration, 

Mr. Davies will pardon this digression, which he has brought on himself by bis writing the ancient 
name of Deir el-babri ina way which o German would pronounce * Veser-yoeru,” whereas * Tyeser-tyoaru” 
would not have been so fur from the truth, 








1 note that Mr. Davies, & propos of Puyemrit's representations of foreigners, accopta Mr, Wainwright's | 


ehifting of Keftin from Crete to Cilicia, which [ cannot wholly do, in view of the Minoan evidence, Aa J 
have often suid, it seems to me that Mr. Wainwright was possibly jostitied in extending Keftiu to Cilicia, 
though we have as yet absolutely no archaeological proof that he waa; but that he was totally unjustified 
in shifting it away from Crete altogether, We have no right to suppose that the Men of the Isles were not 
Keftians, and the tomb of Rekhmiré¢ shows us that both were Cretans as the forsigners of Sennemut's 
and Menkheperrt¢senb's tombe were too, and as Puyemrt®s foreigner with the characteristic Minoan long 
hair (Frontispiece ) waa too, The fact that another Minoan-seeming man on Plate XXX] carries wn North- 

Syrian vase is to my mind merely a proof of how the Egyptians oonfuneddy assigned to some of these 
northern peoples the products of others, not of the presence of Minoans in North Syria. We must alwaya 
remember that the Danuna, the Aakkarai, the Shardina, and the other seafuring tribes that frequented the 
coasta of Asian Minor and Phoenicia were neither Keftians nor Minoans, possibly not any of them Cretana, 
But whence did Sennemut’s “Keftians" and their vases come from but Crete] or Rekhmirés Keftiana 
and Chiefs of the Isles ! 

Mr. Davies has some interesting appendices: notably one ou the Temples of Thebes, » comparison of 
contemporary lists of temples with that given by Puyermré*. Those who are interested in religious 
ceremonies will no dowbt meet in his pages much that will arrest their attention, The proof-reading of the 
book would seem to be above reproach, It is «a worthy fellow to The Tomb of Wakst, 

H. H. Hau. 


De Eqyptische Voorstellingen betreffende den Cerheuvel, by ADRIAAN DE Buck, Proefschrift ter verkrijging 

van den graad van Doctor in de Godgeleerdheid aan de fijksuniversiteit te Leiden, 1922. 

One of the most interesting creation-myths of the world, one that exista in the mythologies of many 
nitions, i4 that which explains the first emergence of dry land from the primeval waste of waters, in the 
form ofa hill, This“ Ocrbeuvel," as Mr. de Buck calls it in Dutch (in German “Urhogel”; we, having 
lost the convenient prefix “wr" if we ever had it, can only translate the term clumsily by some such 
phrase as ‘primeval hill” or “mount,” if it is translatable at all), ia often regarde! as the centre of the 
wniverse, the “navel of the world,” dudakde yie, and conventionally as its highest point, though it is 
vbviously often nothing of the kind. The world-navel however ought to be its summit, and is so 
“ofiwially?’ Aaa matter of fact it may be o low islund, like Delos, a rock as at Delphi, or o citadel like 


that of Jerusalem, In all cases it is a specially holy place, an abode of divinity from most ancient times, 


Delos, surrounded by the Cyclades, was the holy iste that had arisen from the waves, Delphi the centre of 
24-9 
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Greece, Jerusalem the citadel that seemed to be the crown and summit of the Judaean hills. And all were 
early cult-centres, ‘The idea of the duaddy yx as nt Delphi has been specially studied by Roscuer in the 
Absandlungen of the philosophical class of the Saxon Academy, 113 and 1915, and at Jerusalem and 
elaewhere in the Semitic world by Wenstwee, J'he Jedeas of the Western Semites concerning the Nawal af the 
Earth, inthe Verhandlingen of the Dutch Academy at Ameterdam, 1916. The ideas of the Jaina, Brahmans, 
and Buddhists with regard to the central mountain of the earth (Mount Meru) have been treated in con- 
nection with the Greek conceptions of the daakice by Roscher. Other writers have also dealt with the 
au bpect. 

se de Buck has taken as the eubject of his doctorate-thesis the search for a similar - idea in Ancient 
Egypt. He has not heen unsuccessful, although the available data are scanty and 5 no means 60 clear as 
among the Greeks and Semites. The profane might asy thet one can find anything one likes in Egyptian 
religious texts if one looks long enough, or at least that one can make anything one likes of anything in 
them. Thia would be an exaggerated view, The interminable cosmogonical and theological texts contain 
of course any number of confused and contradictory statements, but hard sifting (if it is considered worth 
the trouble} will usually reault in the critic being able (or believing himself able) to put forward a theory 
of what the normal Egyptian view was on this or that point of belief. Mr. de Buck considers that he has 
been able to winnow out certain beliefs of the Egyptian concerning the dug@eadc, and bis view has much 
probability in ita favour, He finds an “@erheuvel” in the myths of both Heliopolis and Hermopolis, as 
well as at Thebes. The yearly recurrence of the inundation and its subsidence naturally gave rise to the 

soception of the first creation of land as a mound rising from the waters of Nun. The mound on which 
aie great holy place was built was naturally regarded by its priests and inhabitants oa the real original 
4“ oerheuvel,” the dy or “high placa,” the Ati y or “riser,” ‘whereon the gots first appeared after the end of 
the reign of “Chaos and Old Night.” The sign 2 does not represent the rising sun, but, as is clear from 
the way in which it is printed in coloured texte and from its oldest forma, is a round hill from behind 
which the sun's rays stream upwards ; it pipette the first aie of sunlight rising at dawn beyond the 
mountain of the horizon, the hill of the eurth, 2. Ag b eae kia soot... ant rebonn ihe 


—— 





head from out the water of Het.” The worl 2 N° poate amt aele its meaning from the 


verb “to appear,” and the ideograph of “appearing” and so of the king “appearing on the throne” 
(eventually coming to mean “crown” or “dindem”) was originally the picture of the * oerhenvel,” the Aty 


of earth on which Ret originally appeared - Sy | moe] 20S ren seers a 
nenenn (2) = Ko; I purify myself on that * Riser’ of land on which Ret purified himself” (Pyr, Tarts, 
42). And Pepy is himself as god the isle that rises in the midst of tho sea, wom dp dudupiry, itr 


ducbahde dors Baddowne (Od, 1, 50), ($4) Mh} ° 2 OS Swng ¥ [S: he is the centre of the 
qoeld, 


At Heliopolis we find the word Ay mie Eaatioed rt the name of the holy navel-hill. In Pyr. 
Texts 1652 we find Atum Kheprer invoked as ay ~ ae 1s Da, “thou hast raised thyself 


se Iie Waal nal ie ie ROR MC Aim Ded bce < Na! “lord of the High Place.” ‘This 
high place to which sibs i egos de Buck dentin as the cas One eae Sand ” 


| ” Af ' 


Heliopolis to see his father Ret in ihr aicisd Pater dasar ak thus legitimize ksiaf'tp: the Bact ks 
rightful pharaoh. It is significant that he went to “the High Sand” after be had bathed in the Nile, 


representing the Stream of Nun from which the “oerheuvel” had risen Boece Mr. de Buck 


considers that this high-place was the original A, the mound with its obelisk on it, from which the Fifth 


Dynasty sun-shrines at Abusir were copied. After he had made the offering on the hill Pifankhi ascended 
the great stairway and entered the Benbea-chamber, “ ai 
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The importance of the High Place at Heliopolis ia obvious, but it is not so easy to identify it aa an 
ducbadie oe or even os a simple “oerheuvel” with no suggestion of 4 central navel noless, with Mr, de 
Buck, we assume that almost every holy place was in general belief an “oerheuvel,” that the holy place 
was also a high place upon which Ré first appeared, and where the king took his asat upon his throne, os at 
Heliopolis, In Babylonia the ziitwrrat, which was designedly an imitation of a mountain, ia considered by 
Dombart to have been also the seat of the sun-god. On the cylinder seala we often see the god climbing 
the ateps of his cidherrces, 

At Hermopolis we find gos agg idea of an “oerhenvel”; R&€ when he began to appear an king 


RR ¥ oa aah a it was upon the 4? of Hermopolis, \S _ 7 
24a & at +E eB . This mound is also described as the “Isle of Flan,” (Le: in 


the Pyramid Texts — a ! \ (). which reminds us of the ¢-island behind which rose the flame 
, 


of the sun-god’s rising, The 17th chapter of the Book of the Dead refers to the Hermopolitan belief; see 
Gnrarow, in Uriwuden, v. 3 | | 

At Thebes we find Karnak described on one of Hatshepsut's obelisks as ay ll - * al ef. 
“the noble Mound of the First Time,” or as we should say, “of the earliest ages," “of the beginning of 
things"; “de eerwaarde heuvel yan het oerbegin.” Karnak was then distinctly an “oerheuvel.” Other 
texts conver the came idea: Thebes is “the Mound (ffy) placed in Nun bs the beginning,” aod this mound 
was the central point whore creation began le ; <2 a ]° (oe Serae, Theluamiche 

| it 
Tempelinschriften, passim), 

Following Leféture, Mr. de Buck points out the oft ignored importance of the god Tanen or Tatenen 
(Titan) as an earth-god and so the colleague of Qeb, with whom he is sometimes implicitly identified, as 
Tithonos of the Greeks, he had nothing to do. The spelling of the name of the god with the symbol gay 
was no doubt a comparatively ancient hieroglyphic pun, so to speak, in view of his function as the god of 


the earth (¢t): it could also be spelt °C )) gf or o S|) G). Sethe supposes that the syllabic 


spelling as al | i} points to a forsign origin, and that he waa the god of Sinai (where he often dccurs 


in inscriptions: Ganprver-Prer, fnacr. of Sinai, 1, No. 53) dnd presided over metal working; hence his 
identification with Ptah-Hephaistes the smith, This may well be, but Ptah himself, “the Opener," is 
probably of Semitic origin, and like him, Tanen may have been nteodticed inte the Egyptian pantheon in 
very early days. He is often referred to as the most ancient of gods Ptab-Tanen is the god who Friis 


“oerheuvel” into land after it ome from the waters : hes 7eT (= ‘ 
the Ve dry lan rged me ee PSE 


ee | bee: oor AR 8 AS fe ag ae left pol et 
Ie Fa = a EY) nn ee FG es — x’ 
a ies hast formed the land......when thou wast in thy activity ia "Tatenen, in ey raatitiaetioc as the 
uniter of both lands...... thou liast drawn it (the land) from out the waters of Nun. 

Mr, de Buck conchides his study with a section on the “oerhenvel" in connection with the royal 
sacension of the throne and the Sed festival, which ia interesting. 

1 have endeavoured above to give the outline of Mr, de Buck's thesis in my own words and with a few 
added remarks. The general comment that I should be inclined to make is-that while he hax conclusively 
shown the existence of the “ocerheuvel® idea in Egypt, this does not altogether correspond to what the 
Greeks meant by the ougatds yqe. There is no strictly analogous idea of a world “navel,” no wabilions, 
properly speaking, with its connection with the underworld and its life-giving properties coumected with 
the function of the navel-cord, in Egypt; no “navel” word is used. The nearest approach is when Pepy 
asx god is Invoked as himself the central taland of the earth, rising front the sea. The idea of the acres 


first land is there, certainly. 
Mr. de Buck's work is interesting, and he has well utilized his various authorities, both ancient and 








H., R. Hatt 
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Amenofe 1V: by Hexnt Asseimmnc. (Overdeok van den schrijver: three articles from De Aatholiel ; 

Utrecht, 1922.) 

Mr. Henri Asselberg kindly sends us copies of three popular articles written by him for the Dutch 
religious paper De Kutholiek on the subject of Amenophis TV, Akhenaten. We wish that Dutch writers 
would not use the unscholarly method of writing the Greek q ssf: after all, pb was not originally J, but 
ph, as is shown by the fact that the Romana wrote Philippus and not Filippus, and it is not clever to try 
to abolish history, whether the offender is Lord Grimthorpe, or Sir lvank Pitman, or Mr. Asselberg, After 
this initial grumble on a point of detail, which ia really of litte importance (although protest is 
ealled for), we can say that Mr, Asselherg has written o very acceptable popular account of Akhonaten 
which should interest Dutch readers. The author makes no pretence to first-hand research on the subject, 
and he naturally follows popularly accepted views of the more sensational kind with regard to that weird 
“individual” (which be certainly was!) Akhenaten. He is occasionally somewhat old-fashioned as to his 
wuthorities, quéting Lieblein, for instance, as of equal authority with modern writera. But in other 
* cases he in quite up to date, and we notice with pleasure that he refers with interest and goodwill to our 
excavations at El‘Amarnah and their publication in this Journal although he considera that the work of 
the Germans was “jammerlijk onderbroken” there by the world-war, We may take exception to 
inmmerligk”; our exoyvator can do the work quite as well as the Germans, although we may regret 
that the Goirmana were unable to go on with it. By the way, when Mr, Assolberg saya, referring to the 
fate of the El-‘Amarnah tableta: “het meerendeel dezer tafeltjes bevindt zich thana in Berlijn terwyl 
de overige hoofdzakelijk terecht kwamen in de musea van Cairo en Londen,” he really exalta the horn 
of Berlin to a greater height than it deserves. Berlin has it is true the majority of the tobleta, but to 
aay that “moat of the rest found their way to Cuiro and London" gives an erroneous impression, as 
if the Cair collection were more important than that in London, and beth were very far inferior to that 
of Berlin. That of Cairo is, as it is alao inferior to that in London, The facta are that Merlin possemes 194 
tablets, the British Museum 86, and Cairo 50, 

So touch for the “Spijkerschrift.” We note one or two debateable statementa, auch aa thit “ Egypte ia 
*t onbetwist oudste cultuurland,” which would please our “ diffusioniata"; but in view of Sumerian and even 
pre-Sumerian possibilities from Babylonia this should not be said without a query and prefernbly without 
the “onbetwist.” And it is strange to see the late Mr, Theodore Davis described as an “ Engelachman" | 
The energetic explorer of the Tombs of the Kings would hardly have tolerated being connected with 
Newport, Mon., rather than with Newport, R.L! However, this is not the sort of blemish that will 
mean anything to Mr. Asselberg’s Dutch audience, whom we take to be chiefly Roman priests and 
eotlesiastically-minded Inymen. The religious side of Akhenaten naturally interesta Mr. Asselberg and 
them moet, and he has written for them an informing though of course not original series of particles, in 
which be has used his authorities for Akhenaten's religion as well as can be expected. We are glad to add 
these articles to the collection of ‘Amarnah-literature in the library of the Egypt Exploration Society, 

H. RK. Hani 








Borti, Givseree. Frammenti di wn feato storico in onore di Tutimoe (17, (Renaiconti R. Accad, Naz dei 
Lincet, Classe aci, morali ece,, Exx1, 348 ff.) Rome, 1923. 
~ Fe Frommenti di registri di stato eieile della YNa Dinastia, flied, 391. 
= 3 ff culto divine dei Faraeni, (Mem, R. Ace. Line., Cl, sv, mor, sco, xv, 141) Rome, 
1o23. 

Dr, Botti has for some time past been working on the famous papyri of the Turin Museum. He has 
continued Schinparelli's work of reassembling the numberless fragments te which fate and the ignorance of 
past decades have allowed some of these papyri to be reduced, and he haa ilready reconstituted some in- 
teresting and important documents, Thus some fragmenta written during the Nineteenth Dynasty contain 
4 copy of a deseription of a military exploit of Tuthmosis 11, carrying back by more than a hundred years 
the literary form hitherto known to us only from the so-called Poem of Pentawer, Another group of frag- 
ments gives & lst of householders and their families, As the verso of these fragmonts contains accounts of 
provisions distributed to workmen of the necropolis at Thebes Botti very reasonably concludes that the 
households enumernted on the recto are those of the cemetery workers. The document would thus be a 
further proof of the high organization of the Theban necropolis in the Twentieth Dynasty, 

A third papyras, in 35-small pieces, contains an account of certain religious ceremonies in which the 
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names of Various dead Icinegs figure largely, Botti interprets the docutnietit-as describing the carrying in 
procession of royal images in their bowt-shrines, either on the temple lake or on the Nile, and aahieitaied 
attendant on this, The papyrus dates either from the late Nineteenth or the Twentieth Lynasty, the 
latest royal name in it being that of Itamesses II. Botti brings this papyrus into connection with a some- 
what similar and more cotplete documunt found by the Italian expedition at Dir ol-Medingh in i908, 
which describes ceremonies instituted by Rumeses 1 in honour of King Amenophis TI. He comes to the 
conclusion that the reign of Ramesses TT marks « very Important stage in the history of the cult of the 
dead Pharaohs. The article ia of Primary importunce for the studet of Egyptian religion and ritual, 
T.. Keo Pier, 


W.d. Peary, The (froth of Civilization, Methuon, London, 1924. 

This book isa popular exposition of the author's views on the origin of early civilization as given in his 
earlier works The Children of the Sum and The Origin of Magic and Religion, both of which have been 
reviewed in this Journal (x, 63, ff, and below), There ia some new materia) in the last two chapters 
where Mr. Perry attempts to show that warfare is not oatural to mankind bat developed mainly out of the 
class system, and the book ends with a rather obscurely worded suggestion that this hypothesis should be 
applied to the reform of our modern social institutions, T. Enw Paer, 


The Claldren of the Sun by W. 7, Penny, M.A. Methuen and Co,, Ltd., 36, Essex Street, London, WC, 

Mr, Peet in his criticiam of Mr. Perry's The Origin of Magic and Religion in the last wumber of this 
Journal saya: “My examination of the Egyptian evidence, which is a vital part of his argument, makes it 
quite impossible for me to accept Mr. Perry's results even if 1 could believe in his general method of 
reasoning. Mr, Perry will hardly deny me the right to wonder whether his Indian and Amerioan evidence 
would stam! specialist oriticiam any better than his Egyptian.” As the Egyptian evidenve in the Children 
of the Sun is much the same as in The Origin of Magic and eligion it is unnecessary to go into that side 
of the question again after Mr, Peet's review, 

As in The Origin of Religion and Magic Mr, Perry has produced this book to further certiin theories 
with which he and a few other anthropologists are associated. It ia unfortunate that. he has started with a 
theory and has tried to adjust facts to that preconceived idea, The Children of the Sun ia a laborious volume 
in which the author has utilise! to the full his almowt encyclopaedic knowledge of authorities ; but hia 
discrimination does not always equal his industry, 

According to his theme, there once existed a world-wide “archaic” vivilization, of which the fone et 
orige was Egypt. It is difficult to understand how this culture spread, since it reached, says Mr, Perry, 
Contral America during the last centuries nc. and inapired the Maya culture, and also reached Cambodia 
and gave rise to the Khmer civilization, Since, however, the latter culture as exemplified by the ruins at 
Angkor dates from the seventh or eighth centuries a.p., Mr. Perry's chronology is: paradoxical and 

The clomenta of the “archaic” civilization are set forth as follows ; : 

L. Agriculture by means of irrigation. 
8. The use of stone, typically for pyramids, dolmens, stone circles, and rock-ont tombs, 
fi. Metal-working and pearl-fahing. 
6& The use of polished stone implements, 
7. A raling clase in two divisions: 
(a) ‘The Children of the Sun, connected with the sky-world, burn of theo 
(b) A class associated with the underworld, who survive as war-chiefs, 
8, The sun-cult. 
1. Human sacrifice, connected with agriculture and the cult of the mother goddess, 
12. Mother-right. 
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13. Totemic clans, 

14. 'The dual organization. 

1h, Exogamy. . F 

This list presents a culture complex of so wide a range that it would be dificult to mention i people in 
the whole world whose culture did not inclde several of its component elements. However, according to 
Mr. Parry, it is not mocessary for the entire complex to be found in one place ; even the appearance any- 
whore of one element (eg. agriculture by means of irrigation, or dual organization) is taken as satisfactory 
proof of the existence of the “archaie" civilization, | 

it is impossible to deal, in a brief review of so diffuse a volume, with the details of the authors argu- 
ment ; bit T propose to consider as far as possible the continent of America. It is somewhat surprising to 
find that practically no allusion -, mada to the southern regions ; for one might have expected that Peru, 
with its worship of the sun at Cuzco, would have assisted Mr. Perry's theories. However, he would have 
found that his statement on page 2 that “the exsential fact is that irrigation tends to disappear in the later 
stage of culture” ia quite untrue 4s regarda that country; it is doubtful if any early people ever attained 
to such perfection in irrigation as that of Peru prior to the arrival of Pizarro, 

When Mr. Perry does use Peru to give weight to his theories he is singularly unfortunate in quoting 4 
writer in the Tranauctions of the New Foaland Inatitute who stated that two kinds of hanunas were cultivated 
in Peru before the arrival of the Spaniards. Thia writer states that “to transplant the banana from 
Polynesia to the shores of America, across more than 2,000 miles of ocean would tax the skill and know- 
ledge of any ordinary European gardener ; but for a people who have dispersed this species and the bread- 
fruit through the countless islands that form their home it would be a atimple undertaking.” Everyone who 
has studied the subject knows that the preponderating weight of evidence indicates the hanana was first 
brought to the Americans from Africa after the discovery, and it is remarkable that though the Peruvians 
ropresented their foods again and again in pottery there ia no example known of 4 pot in the form of a 
hanana. 

The chief part of America used by Mr, Perry is the Pueblo area, the culture of which he derives from 
Moxien, ‘There ia in Mexico a ruined pueblo, Casas Grandes in the Province of Chihus-hua. If the culture 
of the Pueblo arose in Mexico it would naturally follow that the earliest Pucblo culture would be in the 
South, This is by no means the case. The earliest pottery is the black on white, followed by black on red, 
although black on white continued during the period. It is a remarkable thing that the earliest form of 
this pottery appears in some dry caves in Utah nasociated with the basket-makers'’ culture, and at Casis 
Grandes the earliest pottery found near by at the ancient Pueblo is black on red, The mins themselves 
provide a polychrome pattery with vases modelled aometimes realistically from human and animal forms. 
These do not appear in early Pueblo sites in the United States, and later are of extraordinary rarity, having 
only been found im two isolated cases-—i perfect pot at Hawikuh, and part of a pot excavated by the 
fevjewor at Kechipaun near by, last year. 

Mr, Perry attempts to ehow by the use of a sinall map representing a large territory that the ruins of 
Pueblo follow rivers and railwaya, and he says; “What cause can have led men, all over the wide area, 
practically universally, to settle in close proximity to water] Lsuggeat that the cause was the search for 
pearls and pesrl-sheill” It is almost incredible that 4 man holding Mr. Perry's position should have over- 
looked the fact that even before America had probibition the natives drank water: Has Mr. Perry any 
idea of the country? It 1s practically a desert. Did the Saxons when they worked up the rivers of Britain 
starch for pearls? Moat of the rivers, stich as the Zuni River, even in the rainy season are little more than 


brooks: ‘The ruins in New Mexico and West Arizona wr so extraordinarily wumerous that it would be 


impossible for the trains passing pear water not to he close to ruins, Yot the well-known Saven Cities of 
Cibola are about 40. miles from the railway. Mr. Perry seems certain that the Pueblo Indians worked 
mines which were near them. Then it is a very strange thing that no motal tool has ever been found in 
any ruin dating to Pre-Columbian days and no gold found either. That they worked ne turquoise Ae 
is indisputable, but that the use of that stone shows an influence from Mexico is not necessarily the case, 
but rather the contrary, a3 unless the Mexicans had sean turquotses they could not have known of their 
existence in North New Mexico. Turquoise was possibly introduced into Mexico by the A vhasa a ently 
Toltees who came from the north. The elaborate turyuoise inlaid mosaics were saseaially a0 : ait 
Toltes introduction and turquoise mosaics are still made by Zuni, The Pueblos like other Indians in 
North America probably sank mines to obtain haematite for paint, but not to ctketit iia enntal ice 
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When Mr. Perry starts dealing with the Maya civilization which for the purposes of his argument is 
vital since it is, with that of Peru (which he neglects), the earliest and highest. civilization in America, 
he shows no intimate knowledge of the subject or of the material available for students, It would be 
possible for any one who has studied the subject to quarrel with 90 por cont. of the categorical atatements 
he takes concerning it; even his geography is at times at fault, and indeed upholders of thn theory that 
Maya civilization was imported from the west have little appreciation of the physical eegrapby: of the 
country ; they have yet to explain how it was carried across the complicated mountain chain of the Andes 
through hundreds of miles of tropical jungle to a point far down the Atlantic slope, where it took root and 
flourished, without leaving a trace of its passage. 

The Children of the Sun could if they wished have settled further west in Giatomuala, aa ruins of 
& definitely later period have been found at El Baul and Pantaleon and Quen Santo, On page 420 
Mr. Perry tells us that the Maya civilization “seems to spring full-blown from the ground, to use the 
candid words of Mr. Joyce.” It is only a few years ago that we used to be taught that Egyptian civilization 
sprang up thus, but the use of the spade at length revealed the pre-dynastic graves, with the earlier history 
of what eventually became the Egyptian civilization, 

Scientific excavation of Central America iz still in jts infancy; it was only started in the eighties by 

Dr. Alfred Maudalay, and explorers for the most part have confined their attention to the more obvious 
ruins above ground, In time, when the use of the spade is resorted to, we shall doubtless learn something 
sure of the development of this civilization, and it is better and more scientific to wait till that day than to 
spin webs which spread from Egypt to Guatemala, An excellent warning is furnished by the fate of those 
cognate theories of the unfortunate Je Plongeon. Even the string of pearls which Mr. Parry mnkce on of 
his chief bonds across the Pacific breaks, as it is highly remarkable that these Children of the Sun, absorbed 
in the quest of pearls when they reached the Pactfic (the richest. pearl field in the world), should have for- 
gotten what they came for and used only the shell (except in the doubtful instance of Tahiti). Apparently 
when they reached the gulf of Panama they remembered thevobject of their quest, but on attaining the 
Maya area made no use of this whatever, for in spite of what Mr. Perry saya there is no real evidence of 
the twe of pearla by the Mayne, 
Mr. Perry is doubtless quite correct in believing that the ancient civilizations of America were not 
alwolutely isolated from each other, The dredging of the Cenote at Chichen Ite has produced gold orna- 
ments ; while some were of Aztec design, others were of the type found in large numbers in Costa Rica and 
Columbia and doubtless were traded north. It is of interest, too, that north of Manta, Eouador, there were 
legends of invaders who arrived in false and at La Tola near Manta were found a number of pottery 
fragments, some showing a strong resemblance to late Maya Art. 

However, the book is of value in that it leada to reconsideration of current opinions, although it is 
scarcely likely to lead to their considerable modification. 
| Love ¢C. G, CharKke 


The Oxford Excarations in Nubia, By F. LI. Guirrrra, MA, Annals of Archewology ana Anthropology, 

vin-x. Liverpool: 1921-2. 

The last two decades have witnessed great activity in exploration in Nubia, a region in which, up to 
that time, very little archaeological work had been done since the time of Lepaiua. The decision of the 
Government to mise the Aswin dam, a step finally decided wpon in 1907, immedistely brought into pro- 
minenoe the question of safeguarding and recording the archaeological sites which the alteration in water- 
level would affeet. The Survey Department immediately took steps to establish the Archaeological Survey 
of Nubia, which, first in charge of Dr. Reianer, and later of Mr. C. M. Firth, systematically worked over a 
great area and published ite resulta in the voluminous Swiletina nid Aeporta, which contain « vaet amount 
of anchaeo! Oi ol mand anthropological data, Meanwhile the Service des Antiquités att about the consolida- 
tion and publication of the temples, and the results of this undertaking are contained in an elaborate sorjes 
explored and photographed the pre-Ptolemaic temples and Weigall, then Inspector for the Service, was 
active in the district and published a report on antiquities of Lower Nubia with which he was con- 
cerned. During the aime period expeditions organised by the Universities of California (Eckley B, Cox, 
Jun, Expedition), Liverpool (under Garstang), Berlin (under Schaefer and Junker), and Leipaig (Seiglin 
Expedition), worked actively in Nubia, In 1900-10 Mr. Griffith worked upon the meraitic inscriptions (for 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch, x. 25; 
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this Society) and in the three sucoveding years he took charge of the Oxford excavations in Nubia, From 
1912 onwards the concession was handed over to Dr. Reiuner who lias for ten years carried out extensive 
explorations in Napats and its district and on other sites for the Harvard-Bosten Expedition. | 

Tho results of most of these active field-parties have been publishad—some as special memoirs, others 
a4 preliminary reports in various journals, but others are still unpublished. In the journal of the Liver- 
pool University Institute of Archaeology, The Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, Mr. Griffith bas 
during the last three years published a systematic account of the work of tho Oxford Expedition. This 
iwoount, aa-might confidently be expected, is in oll respecta what such a report should be. It contains « 
complete catalogue of all the antiquities, admirably and abundantly illustrated, with all their archaco- 
logical data, their present whereabouts, aod their mutual relationships. In addition to this there is just 
na much, and no more, introductory matter as is necemary to grasp the significanee of the whole of the 
work undertaken, and an admirably cloar and brief historical account of Nubia and ite relations to Egypt. 

Refore passing on to examine this report individually, it may be observed that in this, and the reporta 
of the other Nubian expeditions, we have a vast amount of material, collected aud published in recent 
years and upon modern methods. That is to say, in surveying the whole material, we may, for practical 
purposes, compare all these publications ns equal with equal; we ure not confronted with the problem 
which is almost always present in dealing with Egyptian sites, of having part of the published 
material in copies nearly a century old when the standard of epigraphic accuracy was not, and could ot 
be, comparnble with that of modern work. The vast and complex Nubian materials now at the disposal 
of scholars must not be allowed to get ont of hand. There is at the present time o great need for a clear 
and suecinet account of Nubia from prehistoric to Christian times, based upon the reaults of the Inst 
twenty yours’ field work; it is only by such a general conspectus that the missing links in the chain will 
make their absence apparent and scholare thus be directed especially to seek thom out, find them if 
possible, and weld them into their places. As All archaeological work is necessarily cenfined to more or 
less limited areas, exploration reports or memoirs must deal with all material, irrespective of age or 
nature, that is to be found in that area, and must be, in fact, a detailed history and description of 
the microcnam enclosed within the boundaries of the concession. It is o truism to say that each of these 
microcosmic histories is but a small fragment of a consistent whole, and that a co-ordination of all nnita 
is necessary to make it possible to reoonstract the history and archaeology of a district or of # country. 
In spite of this, the fuct remains that excavation records, each complete in itself, are liable to be dockoted 
and filed after the manner of documents in a Government office, as it is no man's “job” to bring them all 
into foeus Let ws hope that in the case of Nubia, where all the cireunstances are favourable, an attempt 
will be made to crystallize in a short but authoritative form the results of the labours which #0 many 
scholar have uugrudgingly bestowed upon Nubian research in the last twenty years. 

The Oxford expedition worked in two different areas, The first two seasone (1010-11, 1911-12), were 
devoted to Faras on the border between Egypt and the Sudan, about 25 miles above the second outaract. 
In thia interesting region, the earliest remains—with the exception of a single palaeolith—which were 
found consisted of a proto-dynastic cemetery and settlements. The graves wore shallow oval pita, con- 
taining contracted buriala, and pottery both of Egyptian and native wares, Some of the latter, treated 
with haematite applied in streaks or patterns, is of special interest. Stone vessels wore rare, only a few 
specimens being found, but many good specimens of bronze implements of various kinds came to light, and 
a quantity of amulets, ete., of ivory, shell and other materiala, A complete catalogue of all the graves and 
their contents is given, with accurate notes of the positions of all the objects! 

The second article" opens with an interesting and valuable summary of the history of Nubia from the 
Old to the New Kingdom, in order to show the significance of the finds made by the Oxford ox pedition in 
their proper chronological sequence. A cemetery of the type called by Dr, Reisner “ Coron” was found 
and some 244 graves excavated. This cemetery dates from the intermediate period between the Old nid 
Middle Kingdoms. A fort of Middle Kingdom date was also discovered and planned, bint very fow objects, 
other than broken pottery, were recovered from the site. Of the New Kingdom far more roranins were 
found. These included « temple of Hathor, which yielded a fine series of scarabs, amulets and other small 
objects, and a quantity of inscribed architectural fragmenta, while near by was a stall specs or grotto dating 
from the reign of Ramesses I], whose cartouches appear amongst the inscriptions, - Remains were alan 
found of @ temple of Tuthmosis IIT. An Eighteenth Dynasty temple, built by Tutfankhamdn, containing’ 


4 Annals, Till, 1-18, 2 Thid., fS—104, 
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fragments of some interesting ceremonial scones: was cleared and planned, It was of considerable sine 
(66% 25 m.) and consisted of a colonnaded forecourt, hypostyle hall and sanctuary, Of special interest is 
the prominence given to the viceroy Huy on the temple walls, It may be noted that the temple was called 
Selitep-entér (“ Pacifiontion of the gods") and was dedicated after the overthrow of the Aten cult when 
Tutfankhamoin had returned to orthedox Thebes: the deities worshipped in this temple were Amin, [sia, 
Hathor and the King himself, The inscriptions from these temples are all published in full in the plates 
together with some others from Haat Serra, which is situated further south. 

The work of the third season was carried out at Napata, after which Dr. Reisner took over the con- 
cession and has worked it every winter since with brilliant results, which have been recorded in this 
Journat and elsewhere, ‘The site worked by the Oxford expedition was Sanam, and it prodaced a rich crop 
of material belonging to the age which followed the New Kingdom—the Ethiopian period. The thint 
article! deals with the great temple of Tirhakah and the royal treasury. The walls of the temple wore 
adorned with « temarkable series of processional and ceremonial scenes. Of special interest are the 
pictures of carta or wagons on four wheels, and of men riding horseback seated on decorative suddlos, 
Amongst the antiquities discovered special montion must be made of a fine head of « statue of Amin with 
disk and plumes sculptured in yellow serpentine, the foundation deposits, an ostracon depicting two rows 
of man taking part in some ceremony, moulds for making wshabtis, fmymenta of cologeal vultures and 
nraci, lion’ and rams’ heads, ete. In the ruins of the treasury some remarkable objects in iron, bronae, 
silver, glass and other materials were found, 

The cemetery of Sanam is the only one yet explored in the neighbourhood of Napata containing other 
than royal burials’, Although the graves hod no superstructure, or at least, if they ever wd, none has 
survived, they corresponded in date with the prosperous period represented by the temples, and were 
rich in antiquities of high artistic merit and workmanship, The graves were of several types, some con- 
taining contracted, and others extended burials, and it seema that in some casea at least mummification 
had been attempted, The antiquities discovered were of a particularly varied und interesting kind, great 
numbers of arouleta, scarabs, pottery, ete. being found, 

We tay, perhapa, express a word of regret that no atlatomist wae attached to the expedition. The very 
important anthropelogical and ethnographical resulta of the Archaeological Survey of Nubia, based upon 
the systematic examination of skeletons and mummies, show how much is to be gained in this direction. 
The generally ill-preserved condition of the bones discovered in the course of the Oxford excavations 
emphasises more than ever the need for specialist treatment: Nubia has many anthropological problems 
to solve, and a critical use should be made of the material from all sites. | 

W. BR, Dawson. 


Din Literatur der Aegypter. Gedichte, Braithlungen und Lehrbileher aus dem 3 ond 2 Jalriaweend v, Chr, 
By Avoir Eauas, J, C. Hinric ‘athe Buchhandlung, Leipeig, 1023. 

In the preface of this truly delightful book Professor Erman rightly says that “no one who ts unac- 
quainted with this (the ancient Egyptian) literature ought to pass judgement on the Egyptians and on the 
epoch in human history to which they belong.” ‘Thanks to Professor Erman any one who can read German 
will now be able to estimate fairly whether or no Evyptologists are justified in claiming that the ancient 
inhahitanta of the Nile Valley produced didactic and imaginative literature of a high omer, as well as great 
architecture, aculpture, and painting. | 

It is much to be hoped that this book will be tranalated into English by a scholar who is equipped with 
literary taste as well as with philological and archaeological knowledge, so that the contents of so rich a 
treasure-house may be ad satisfactorily displayed to British and American readers as to Professor Erman's 
fellow-countrymen. 

The ititroduction comprises an outline of Egyptian history, the dating of the earlier period being that 
of Eduard Meyer and not, be it observed, that recently proposed by Dr. Borchardt, Profesor Erman, it 
will be noted, suggests that the Fifth Dynasty was possibly a great age for literature as well as for 
art (p. xiv), and be ts likewise inclined to accept a suggestion put forward by the reviewer in Discovery, Il, 
36, that the Herakleopolitan Period was marked by a great outburst of literary activity (p. 3), 

The introduction has also a good deal to tell a4 about the different forma of Egyptian literature, about 


t dnnats, tx, 67-124, and Pls. 1V-LXI, * Op, cit, x, 78-171, and Pls, X1-LXVI, 
259 
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the seribe, the eeript, and the writing-materials employed, and alao about the difficulties confronting the 
translator owing to textual corruptions,—for many of the examples of Egyptian literature that wo possess 
wre, unfortunately for us, only preserved in the form of the carelessly executed writing-exercises of achool- 
boys. | 
A propos of echoolboys, the reviewer would like to draw the attention of readers to the entertaining 
account of Egyptian education during the New Kingdom on pp, 238-41. 

For scholars the most valuable part of the book is undoubtedly that containing the altogether admirable 
translations of New Egyptian literury texts and the accompanying introductory and explanatory notes, the 
rich harvest of a life-long study, Theee translations and notes (pp. 197-384) will be of the greatest assist 
ance to studenta when beginning to study the language of the later period. 

In the translation of Akhenaten’s Hymn to the Sun (pp. 858-62), which is far the best that has yet 
appeared, there are just one or two points which the reviewer would like to oall in question, 

P. 358, Erman renders ii-tr ttn nb hiew de Qneda nw Gm-en (line 3, bottom) “ Wiirden alle thre Sachen 
genommen, die unter ihrem Kopfe liegen, aie merkien es nicht.” Would not the following rendering be 
more correct ? “All their things are stolen, even when they are under their heads!, and they know it not,” 


oe line 6} surely means “Samen” rs a aT elt =| 
paso. [fl yt H ¥ # “Ramen” rather than “ Knaben [f infy is ont to be regarded 


as the female counterpart of the male ejaculate, then é4pr perhaps meana“‘ developing” ; ef. gipr “oducate,” 
id bring wp,” and Aprer * opbringine.” 

Breasted's translation of wp-f rtf br indw (line 7) “thou openest his mouth in speech,” is on the whole 
preferable to Erman'a “so iffnest du seinen Mund, wenn ea reden will (P” 

As Erman tranalates dmdy-f (line 7) as “seine Kraft" in the passage “Du machst thm im Ei seine 
Kraft (7), umes gu zerbrechen,” there 1s no reason why be should leave r dmdy-/ untranslated in the 
snocecding passage. The combination is probably rightly rendered by Breasted “with all his toil.” 

Professor Erman's translation of the Gedichte auf Theben wn seinen Gott (pp, 303-73) ia in some 
respects an improvement an that of Gardiner in Zeitechr. rf. dg. Spr, 42, For emunple ; 

P, 372 The rendering of the passage °f-/ irty—thty-fy (Section G00) “ Als er die Grotte unter sninen 
Fiigaen eintrat, da kam der Nil unter seinen Sohlen hervor," is preferable to“ When he enters, the two 
caverns are under his feet. Nile goes forth from the grotto beneath his aandala" 

There are also instances of changes having been made for the worse, ’ 

P. 365. Erman translates iy-n Ky r ind fit (Section 10) “der Sand kam 2 dem Ackerboden(?)"; but, 
as Gardiner points out in « footnote, And ?At probably means something like “the delimitation of fields.” 
and renders the worda probably more correctly : “Sand came to circamacribe(T) the fields” 

P, 366, Whiy leave untranslated the perfectly intelligible words nu wit hie-ty lin-f (Section 20), " There 
is no path empty of him,” and tae alse translatable passage fun nfr—inr ib-f (Section 40), “A fair eotnaie 
Se goodly shape. Forming his images, creating himself, A goodly divine force (shm) enlivening 

18 4 -. 

P. 370. Surely the rf-twe deaf (Section 200) does not mean “ sein ¥ i han iE ee 
“hia colour sea r ni awa san auin: Wesan kennt man nicht,*-bot rather 

In Der growe Amonshymnus, eweites Lied, p. 353, the words ab wid (Quénane | | 
§ Vill, 4), and viertes Lied, p. 357, the words twt irw (Guiinavr, op. cit. She pers rf] th seacaess 
Erman has evidently overlooked Spiegelborg’s interesting discussion of the word At a Zaitachr. f ing 
53, 101-4, in which it is shown that the object in question is the case containing the doamcstc aie 
assigned to the Pharaoh all his rights and privileges as the successor and embodiment on earth of the-pod 
Horus. Twt irw probably means “pleasant, agreeable, of forms” (see Gannrven, PLS B.A XXXVI, 1914, 333) 

With regard to the transiatictis of selections from the Pyramid Texts, ‘pis 25-35, mar the eS 
venture Upon some minor criticises | ‘ | 

P, 28. &i ry ny padt afre fal (Per. Bode) | ; ia ae 
Emp amarcnia 249s  Sth i ait h 

Again fim rf m tit nb tm (P'yr, 205 a) means not “er sitzt auf irgendeinem Throne ¢ 
aita on the throne of the Heb hppa Ac Saris, feilahe ¢ ee ST Throne des Atum™ but “he 


of. A Fa . SN a; “Beseulng whom he will even when he isin the Tei," Zeitiehr, 
ffi. Spr, 42, 28, 


= + 


fi 


| 


. 
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PL ai. [t might perhaps be pointed out that Expen in Zeitecir. £ dy, Spr 51, 114 [37], compares the 
‘ =>} afd (Pyr. 4024) with the Arabic 5)) and accordingly saggests that the meaning 
i fa h 


is not “abstechon" (60 Erman) but “to strangle” 

Do not the words tur pir wef fiw ie dn wef atiet () LAr, 408 6) mean * Thousands serve him, hondreds 
take oblation to him," rather than “'Tansende werden ihm guteil(!) und Hunderte werden ihm geopfort "1 

P. 32. Aooonling to Ember in Zeitecir. f dg. Spr. 1, 111 (8), the verb ald (Pyr, 411 o) means “to bite” 
not “to gulp down” (verachlingen), 

te (Pyr., 8l6e) prolubly nuvins “forchead-unguent" rather than “feines O“F"; see the reviewer's art. 
“fe the Vome of on Cnowent wed for Ceremonial Purposes,” in Journed, v1, 63-60, 

P.33. Breasted (Development, 22) is possibly right in translating mat-/ ‘nat nt they ton (Pye, 1194, b) 
*his unblemished birth whereby the Two Lands live." 

Sir in ihren? ¥. thaek pie (Pye, 108) seemea bo mean “to hammer” rather than “to stamp.” 

The reviewer has made a fairly careful study of certain of the translations in Section UL Awa oer flferer 
Zeit, reading them side by side with the Eeyptian texts and also comparing them with previous translations 
May be be allowed to set down the resulta of his study in some detail, firat pointing out, in the case of euch 
particulir translation, where he thinks Professor Erman has improved upon the work of his predecessors, 
and then offering certain criticiams, some of which at any rate both Professor Erman and, with his per- 
mission, the scholar whom ho makes responsible for the almost inevitable English edition of thia book, may 
regard as worthy of consideration | 

Of the translations in question one of the best ia that of the very difficult “ Mahnworte cines Propheten," 
pp 130-148, How excellent Erman's new renderings are of certain hitherto obscure passages will appear 
in the fallowing paragraphs. 

P. 128. “Der Fluas ist Blut; trinkt man von ihm, so weikt man es ole Mensch guriick, (denn) man 
ditrstet nach Wasser” is a more satisfactory rendering of Jerw an nf torte te! wy ter me eontt ibd mee (2, 10) 
than Gardiner'’s “The river is blood, and (yet) men drink of it. Men shrink from!) (tasting) human betnga, 
and thirst after water.” 

P. 134. Erman rightly gives “leere” as the meaning of is ut (a, 11) instead of “dry” as 


Gardiner tranalates the word, jw “dry” according to Exwan-Gaarow, Glosar, 170, being written with 





determi. (-) or fh: 
P. 135. Had mob (3, 8) “Das Gold wird vermindert" ; 50 Erman rightly as against Gardiner's “Gold ik 
lacking.” 


P, 138. Erman gives a brilliant rendering of the difficult passage nm ... m rf in ity—Ar Abr (6, 2-3) ; 
“Man raubt die Abfille (1) aus dem Maule des Schweines, ohne (so wie friiher) zu sagen (---%): ‘dag 


1 
iat besser fiir dich ala fiir mich,’ weil man so hongrig ist” 

P. 141. Equally clover is the translation of DbA a.f Uhtf m wh shew (7, 11), “ Wer ihm sonst um seine 
Neigen bat, der besitet jetet starkes Bier" (lit. beer that bowls one over!) Gardiner’s tranelation is 
much less satisfactory “He who begged for himeelf his dregs is (now) the possessor of bowls full to over- 
ine! Tl). 
sisi “ Kise” as the meaning of dfw (0, 1) gives better sense than “waterskin.” 

“Stopfen” seams a more likely meaning of fof (9, 1 and 4, 2) than “ prepare,” “make ready.” 

P. 147. “Mit Amuletten geechiitet,” Erman’s rendering of fr m woftw (14,2), is decidedly preferably to 
Gurdiner’s “stored in safety." 

Now for one or two criticisms : | 

P. 182. The perfectly translatable sentence w dol rity f?t fipe-f (1,3), "The washerman refises to carry 
his load,” is omitted, evidently by an oversight, 

P1393, Lt might be noted that Erman renders wir (2,4) os “barren,” against the view of Sethe and 
Gardiner, who take the verb to mean “be wanting,” a view which finds support in the passage quoted hy 
Ganpisen in his Aduonitions, p. 2 (Pram, Insert, 38, 9-30, 1). 

P. 134. The words mé-é dy dn (2, 15), left untranslated by Erman and Gardiner, must mean “ behold jt 

jwa net," ie atrap For daw “not” see (rt, rv, 2—Souraal, v, 49; Ort, rv, B50. 
pp p44. Erman gives * Weizen " as the meaning of dat (10, 4), but it surely means “ spelt.” 
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Kémig Cheops tnd der Zouberer, pp, 4-77 

P, 74. The reviewer would like to draw rere to Professor Erman's brilliant “Olga af the 
hitherto obacurs passage > 1 a « — — KS jJ— vn 
(Westear, x, 10-11) “ Der Titel seiner Glieder war aus Gold und sein Kopftuch aus echtem Lapisluzali.” 
As he pointa out in an explanatory note, the children are described as coming into the world wearing the 
blue and yellow striped royal head-cloth and as having their titles, which every Egyptian Pharaoh assumed 
mt attaining the throne, inlaid in gold on their limbs, de. they are conceived of as inlaid bronze or copper 
figures. It might be pointed out here that « similar idea also oceurs in Ramesses [1's address to Ptah, 
engraved on a stela in the great temple of Abu Simbel, where that god is represented as saying to the king 
“T have wrought thy body of gold (dm), thy bones of copper, thy vessels of iron (bif-9-pt)." Similarly, 
according to /yr., 630, 1454, 2001, the bones of the reconstituted body of the dead Pharach are of copper. 
Again in the much damaged deseription of the fashioning of the dead Pharach’s new body (Pyr., 1066- 
71) copper (61) is distinctly stated (1906) to be one of the materials employed, and Sokar ia suid to 
amelt forthe decensed his bones, Lastly in a coffin-text of the Herakleopolitan period the deceased says 
of himaelf; “The apex of my back is of lapislaznli, my body is of gold (atm), my neck (but) is of eal 
(mmb)" (Lacar, Vertes refigieur, 1, 82; of. also the description of the aged aun-god in Navini, “ La 
destruction des hommes par les dieux,” in TuS.8.4., 1v, 1-9). 

The translation of gavn-in dy Ch dityw itd ( Westear, x, 2), “sie...fanden ihn, wie er dastand mit herab- 
hangendem (7) Schurz," does not fully convey the sense of Zia, which surely means “be upside down.” Is 
not the idea that ReCwoser was so distracted that he did not notice that he had put his loin-cloth on the 
way up? 

P. 75. Ts it not possible that the words fmt d/h m dtd ( Westear, x, 16), Ertan’s rendering of which 
® Nahe dich nicht in ihrem Leibe” has very little meaning, might be translated “ Do not toe it (le. jump 
about) in her womb,” the verb é#f here being derived from [Ie Rane “ toe} 

When this bock was being prepared for the press GARDINER's articls “A Hitherto Unnationd Negative 
in Middle Egyptian,” in Hee, oe Trar,, 40, 79 foll., hud not yet appeared. Thus little sense could be made 
of the passage ajr pur dnd “t — fr Atn-dn ( Wester, x, 123), which now, however, thanks to Gardiner's 
brilliant discovery, can be translated “There is no making good here, but the barley of these dancers is in 
a chamber bearing their seal” 

the Gritndung eraes Tempela, pp, TH-G2, 

P, 82 More can be made of the ending of this interesting text than has been made of it here. There 
are certain useful parallels in the account of the laying out of the foundations of a temple by Tuthmésia IIT 
(Ord, 1, 166), a text which has apparently escaped Professor Erman's notice, but which is of assistance in 
the interpretation of the concluding sentences of the Berlin document. "These, in the reviewer's opinion, 
should be transoribed and tranalated aa follows: -§ | a ih ww * —~ =} \aaer t a 

r= —=s /\ 


5 ve 4D ARMS oie es WS 
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wa O'S G2. #«. “(The king appeared in the double plumed disdem with all the people [ryt] bebind 

him,) The sat akon, the seribe of the god's book, extended the line (i.e. for fixing the axis) and let go the 

measuring cord (for the laying out of the walls or the fixing of the four corners), It (the foundation stone) 

was laid? in the ground, and work wos begun? on this temple. Thon his taajesty made the king of Upper 

Egypt* go and betalke Rie hae to the presence, saying, ‘United in one are Upper and Lower Egypt.’ 

He who is in Aphroditopolis,..... | 
1h, D., m1, 14, 10, 


* The sign in hieratic is more like. than |__p, but see the parallel passage in Urk., iv, \>— 
* Impersonal use of passive form idwew.f. 
‘ Evidently this is an officiant who, impersonating the King of Upper Egypt, takes in OTM 
which recalls some event that occurred ut the uniting of the Two Lands by Menes, psec talaiege 
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Der Kampf des Kiniga Hamose, pp. 63-6, 

P. 83. The meaning of tn ff rdfi fee m ado aif (Corn, Toll., 1, 2) is rather “ Ret has installed him aa a 
verituble king” than “ He selbet hat ihn zum Kénig gemacht." 

P. 84. “Der die rechten Gedanken hat” for my dhre (Carnareon Tithlet, 1, 10) is distinctly preferable 
te Gardiner-Giunn’s * just of counsel." 

Erman has evidently not read Battiscombe Guim and Gardiner's joint translation of thin text (in 
Journal, vy, 45, 46), which is in certain points a distinct improvement on that which Gardiner printed _ 
Journal, 11, 95-110. Thus the later translation of A? he r ih—nidy (Cora. Todd. 1,3), “To what purpose 
am I eognisint of it, this power of mme, when one chieftain ix in Avaris, another in Kush, and (so) I sit 
in company with an Asiatic and 4 Negro” ia far preferable, from the point of view of syntax, to “ech 
mochte wissen, woe mene Stirke dient. Ein Furst sitet m Auoria und ei anderur in Nubien und ich 

‘sttae da, suamimen tmitemem Asiaten und cinem Neger.” 

lid Cow Taly,, 1, 6) surely moans “ spelt,” not “ Weizen,” 

Erman leaves Apr wid (Cara. Toll, 1,8) untranslated, though “success will come,” the rendering of 
berth the abies thacdloned English translations is a highly likely one. Awa occurs with a similar moaning 
both in Awhbda Stele, 20, and in Tut onthowmin Stefa, 8, 

Die Lehre fir Kinig Meri-ka-ro, pp. 100-19. 

P, 112, “Seine Taten werden haufenweise neben ihm gelegt" (Pap. Petersburg, 1116 4 recto, &5) ase 
a more satisfactory translation of rdive agew-f r gi-f m th¢w than Gardiner'a “his deeds-are laid beside him 
for (all) treasure." 

P. 117. “Gott greift den an, der gegen den Tempel foind ist" seems to be w possible translation of 
thi ate dhi-Ar er pr (Pap. Petersburg, L1G a recta, 110), Gardiner renders the words “God thwarts (1) the 
rubel...home.” 
 # Das Konigtum ist ein schines Amt, Auch wenn es keinen Sohn und keinen Bruder hat, der die Erinne. 
rune daran fortdavern liease, so stellt doch einer (das Denkmal) des andern wieder her” is on the whole 
a better rendering of Ifet pw nfrt—in wl dnl by (Pap, Petersburg, 1116 4 recto, 116-17) than Gardiner’s 
#4 goodly office is that of King; it has no son nor has it a brother who is made to endure upon its 
monuments. One brings honour to another.” 

P.110. “They who know (the extont of) hia knowledge do not thwart him" seems m more natural and 
satisfactory translation of n thk-n de row rh-f (Pap. Petersburg, 1116 a recto, 33-4), than “den greifen die 
Gelehrten nicht an, wenn er gelehrt ist." 

P, 111. The quite legible words érwd Wawd { Pap. Petersburg, 1110 4 recto, 38) “make strong thy 
frontiers” have been left untranslated. 

Why are the wonls dpat par fied m dre (Pop. Petereberg, LLG « recto, 45) not translated | They clearly 
mean“ August is he who is rich in thagistrates,” 

Mty n nb ¢h-ib (Pap, Petersburg, 1116 4 recto, 46) moans “ Uprightness of beart belits the sovereign " 
rather than “ Einem Herrn mit rectem Sinne geht en gut.” 

Translate ir m/f wiht tp if (Pop, Petersburg, 11164 recto, 46-7) “Do right that thou mayest live 
long upon earth” and not “Tue das Kevhte solange du oof Erden weilat.” 

P. 112. Erman’s translation of Ain pw iriy m af (Pap. Petersburg, 1116 a recto, 54) “ Thel ergeht ex, 
wo der Ankliger der Weise ist,” in which be takes if? “der Weise” to mean Thoth, seems too far-fetohed. 
Tt is better to take irhy as perf. pass. participle" he who has been cited,” “the accused,” nnd translate 
“Woful ia the accused when in the capacity of (m) one who knows," ce. an instructed person who therefore 
should know better, or perhaps rather, as Gardiner suggests, one who knows he is guilty. 

P, 114. Gardiner's interpretation of the passage rapt 20—n Ard (Pap. Petersinirg, 1116 4 recto, 68-9) 
. wtory than Erman's. The latter scholar takes rig! 2” aa a genitive defining rod mé, and 
refrains from translating the rest of the passage, evidently overlooking Gardiner'’s clever suggestion that 
the word iy means “father of a family,"=lit. “one who causes to enter,” Le begets children. 

P, 115. Gardinor's rendering of ml-E niwe nb Zwt-ib—m-47b hk (Pop. Petersburg, 1116.4 recto, 79-91), 
“Behold the king is.» lord of joy, Thou art indolent and sleepest through my strength; thou followest 
thy desire through what 1 have done. There is no enemy within thy border,” is better than “Siehe, du 
Konig, da Herr der Frende,...du echlafst in deiner Stiirke. Folge deinem Herzen in dem, was ich tat, ao 


painted out that one of the priests attached to the temple of Harshef at Herakleopolis Magna was entitled | dy 
mort (Bavosen, Dict. gfogr., 1877). 
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hast du keinen Feind innerhalb deiner Grenzen.” Erman, it will be observed, docs not accept Gardiner's 
emendation m Apid for the m Api-f of the MS. 

Po 116 “Mit scblechtem Wasser” ia surely an imposible translation of #Awe mor (Pap, Petersburg, 
1118.4 recto, 1-2). The substantive #ier means “pain,” “trouble.” Here, where the word is used) as sn 
adjective, the traning must be “painful,” “troubled.” Insert with Gardiner the preposition m before ma, 
which begins with the same letter, and translate “troubled (with) water." 

Die Weiseagung des Nefer-rehu, pp. 15197, 

P. 134. “Was gotiacht ist, ist ala wiire es nie gemacht und Re mOge (wieder) gn griinden nnfaneen ” 
is a touch more satisfactory translation of iryt m tt tr a AC m gry (Pap, Petersburg, 1116 0 recto, 22) 
than Gardiner’s “Things mado are aa though they had never been, Loy begins in falsehood (77).” 

“Es iat koin. Rest geblieben und nicht das Schwarze vom Nagel bleibt von dem, was da sein sollte” is a 
brillinnt rendering of the apparently hopeless passage w fpr dit n ap dm n nt m di-tf (Pap. Peteralury, 
1116 D recto, 23). =) 

The passage tar AC tidlf de rintt—teyt (Pap. Peteralurg, 1116 5 recto, 1-2) i rendered by Erman “ Die 
Sonne trennt sich von den Mensehen; sie geht auf, wenn @s-die Stunde ist (1}. Man weisa nicht mehr, dass 
es Mittag wird uod man woterscheidet den Schatten nicht mehr.” This is a distinct improvement on the 
rendering adopted by Gardiner who did not recognise the reference to the sun-dial, 

It has occurred to the reviewer that the following translation is possible and also preferable to thot of 
Erman :—* Ret separates himaclf from man. He rises (wba-f), and the hour passes (wn! wawt), (but) one 
knows not that it is noon, (for) one discerns not his (the sun's) shadow (i.e, the shadow that ahould be cust 
by the sun, were it not overclouded, an the dial),” 

Two passages in this text are left untranslated, though they are not so hopeless as we are thus led tu 
suppose, ‘They are:—Gr m tieh—m of H¢at im (Pap, Petersburg, 1116 8 recto, 20-1), and mbb ten wre 
m bhrw wie t? (Pap, Petersburg, 1116» recto, 22). The first is very difficult, but there is much to. be said 
for Gardiner’s rendering :—“He who ia silent is a tranagressor, Rehold, that exists whereof men apoke ax 
a thing to be dreaded. Behold, the great one is fallen in the land whence thon art sprung.” ‘There is leas 
excuse for leaving the second passage untranslated, for it must mean, a5 is also the view of Gandiiner, 
4 Behold, princes (Le. a number of petty rulers) are tn control of this land," where the Pharaoh, of cours, 
should be the eole ruler, For m firw aw “in control of,” of. oi-te-d ¢ Ar fir-f “Tam placed under his 
control" (Sinuhe, B 217; see also BeraheA 11, 13, 12; 21, 10; Sint, v, 23; Crk, 1v, 28). 

Die (eachichte des Siauhe (pp. 30-56), 

Pp. 4% Bitty “gwel Biische" (B 5); so Erman rightly. Gardiner strangely translates “two brambles.” 

P. 48, Despite Gardiner’s remarks on p. 21 of his Notes on the Story of Sinwhe, Erman’s rendering of 
flew ¢ Kpay (B26) “ich 2og von Byblos fort” seems more satisfactory than “I set forth to Byblos.” 

P. 48 The translation of di wi ntr Agp (B 160-81) “ michte der Gott mir Gnade geben,” where ni is 
taken as dative and Atp as « substantive, seems preferable to Gardiner’s “T have caused God to be gracious,” 
where di-nd@ ia in the form edn and Atp paendopartic, 

P61, “Der grosses Gott der dem Re gleicht, macht selbst den, der ihm dient, verstiindig,” Erman's 
rendering of Vir €f mite AE he aif bik wy dif (B 216-17), is perhaps an improvement on Candiner's 
“ Creat god, like unto Re? in making wise one who was labouring for himself.” 

P58. Nn Skt Tite wedi ay mitt tenet (B 222) “ohne dass ich Retonn’s gedenke: daa ist dein, so 
wie es deme Hunde sind” is preferable to the rendering adopted by Gardiner who tacks wn ait on to pre 
m mrwt-t and translates “who have grown up in love of thee, albeit unremembered,” and then begina a 
new sentence with fnew abla dy. 

P. 4). Surely an “xyi (B 3) means “my arms opened” or “were spread open,” not “meine Armo 
sanken,” : 

P. 43. "Da ereilte es mich, dasa ich vor Durst niedertiol" ix impossible grammatically. As Gardiner 
has pointed out, the passage, according to the text. of By line 47 (Arn Ti ?i-0-4 wi), can only mean “thirst 
fell and overtook me” or according to that of B, lines 21-2 (4r » it #én wi) “the fall of thirst over- 

P. 44. Smy-f iit Apr (B51) “(Er war es, der die Fremdliinder bezwang, withrend sein Vater innon 





\ Reading Sa ( A). The _/\ may easily have dropped ont between the two qroupe Sy 


if 


*) 
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accordance with the rules of grammar, for in that case 4pr would be paeudopartic. and should be in the 
fom. oot mase, form, Gardiner’s view seems the only tenable one, namely that Apr is the pass, infin. of 
irte* fleri,” and that 3-f-n-f Apr means “what had heen commanded him to be done.” The version of FE, 





fy? ef Hee(aelf Apr, which Erman adopts and, in the reviewer's opinion, mistranslates, ja to be rendered 
*he (Sesfetria) reported to him (Amenemmes) what he (A.) commanded to be done.” 


P. 45. Erman has overlooked Gardiner’s point that he m néwt cannot be taken as a principal clause, 
but qualifies the preceding sentence—* Men and women go by, rejoicing over him, now that he is king.” 

P. 47. Erman only gives what he considers to be the general meaning of the very difficult passage, 
B114-26, instead of—and that seems a great pity—reprodncing Gardinor’s clever rendering of it, a 
rendering essentially sound both from the point of view of sense and grammar. 

Erman translates Amiet tie fir “7 (B 132) “die Frauen der Miinner redeten anfgeregt,” but Gardiner’s 
‘women and men jabbered” is much better, Erman has evidently not read Gardiner’s art. in P.S.8.4., 
87, 123, nor seen the note on p. 156 of his Votes on the Story of Sinwhe. 

P. 49. Erman’s rendering of the passage dr irt wir r dtp mo teal bow? then r bt Atle (B14T-9) * Und 
(dies) hat der Gott getan um einem gniidig zu sein, der sich an ihm vergangen (f) hatte, der aa ebro 
andern Lande entronnen war” is in certain respects grammatically impossible, Gardiner supplies plenty 
of evidence to show that # m means “be vexed with” or sim, Accordingly r Afp n ten-f tof is to be 
rendered “in order to be gracious to him with whom he was vexed," a rendering that complies with the 
demands of grammar and sense. It is curious that Erman should take the meaning of then-fr it tir to be 
“who ran away to another land” instead of “whom he (God) had led astray into another land,” for on 
p. 51 be translates bth then thf r Adéwe drofryt (B 203) by “ Diener, den acin Herz nach feindlichen Liindern 
hin verlettet hat.” 

Pw pr sp afr (B 160) can hardly mean “moge das Gute geschehen,” but rather, as Gardiner has pointed 
ont, “that which has happened (i. Sinuhe's victory and additional acquisition of wealth) is 4 happy event,” 

Why are the words ire-f my (At ¢ dnd phy w éfo-n-f (B 161) left untranslated? Gardiner’s rendering 
“ May he do the like so as to make good the end of him whom he hath afflicted” i» perfectly satisfactory, 

The difficult passage wolf “—éo im (B 165) ® also left untranslated. May it not mean: “May he 
turn? towarda him whom he hath oppressed unto (or “at®”) the place whither he hath brought him”? 

Nai drt fnwt  (B 166) does not mean “michte ich die Landesherrscherin...nach thre Wilnschen 
fragen™ #0 much as “May I greet (lit. enquire after the state of) the Lady of the Land"; ef. iw ndtw Arta 
in dnd Cu “1 was greeted (or “enquired after”) with (the words} ‘Health, life {'" (Ur, rv, 50), 

P49, “hel” ia a poor rendering of wg? (B 165), which surely means “ feebleness.” Again irty dnd 
(B 169) does not mean “ Meine Augen sind achwach” but “my eyes are Aeary.” 

P60, Why are the words a a¢f m Ibi rt (B 185) left untranslated? The whole passage should he 
rendered “This thought, it seized on thy heart, (but) it was not in my heart against thee,” 

Gardiner has produced sufficient evidence to show that e | a $$ s (BH 194-5) is the 
correct reading here. It is therefore over-cautious to print “die Tange der,...” 
rendered “at the door of thy fagade-stela’.” The stela here referred to represents the fagade of a house, 
the door occupying the centre of the lower portion. Such o stela ia to be seen in the tomb-chapel of 
Pepitonkh the Middle at Meir with the tethering-stone to which the victims were fastened directly 
opposite 1t*. 

ee: After bis admirable rendering of the difficult preceding passage, why does Erman leave ie bf 
intr ddr-f (B 217) untranslated? Gardiner has quite convincingly shown that the words mean: “The 
servant there is in the hand of him who takes counsel on his behalf, Yea, I am set under his (the king's) 
gui dan on” 

P. 62. In view of the parallel expression in the Brit, Mus, stela quoted by Gardiner on p, 8 of his 
Motes, Abiw pw mirw raw (Tf 221) should probably be rendered “they are chieftains whose names are 
renowned.” 

1 Or should we render “turn the arm towards," or, aa we should say, “give a helping hand to"? 

t For r=‘‘at," sce Urk., rv, 768, pf tut... ¢ het-nor tn, “this staine,..which serves at this temple.” 

2 thee (plar.) should probably be emended to Chg (sing.). 

é Buscewax, The Rock Tombs of Meir, 1v, Pla, I, xxv, 1, xxv, 1 

© MS: nyt. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. ea 
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P. 54. frask wrt (2 257), left untranslated, probably means “Thou hast traversed the waste" = 
P. 48. “Lise dein Horn und zich deine Pfeile heraus” is nots satisfactory translation of wtf? thd 4f& 
Mek (B74). According to Erman the king is here thought of as a bull and ja asked to ect free him whom 





he has transfixed with his horn Presumably Erman also supposes that the king is requested to pull his: 


arrows out of the persons he has shot? But in view of the parallel passige in the PiawtAd Stela, the 
variant reading of the Berlin Ostracow No. 2, und the use of = | Nn , in Koller, 1, 8, with the 
meaning “bow,” Gardiner is probably right in rendering “Slackon (Le. unstring) thy bow, loosen the arraw 
(ie. remove it from the string)” | 

It ig somewhat surprising, after Gardiner's remarks in his Wotea, pp. 100-110, and the reviewer's art. 
“The House of the Morning” in Journal, v, 145-05, that “Kabinett der Verehrung” should still be given 
as the meaning of pr-deett (B 282), 

Judging from the footnete Erman seems to agree with Gardiner’s interpretation of fire “Afuy (Bh 283) 
in order to wait upon him” (ite, according to G.. being an abstract word for“ service,” “attendance *), 
It scems unnecessary caution, therefore, to represent these words by “wit seine... machen” in the actoal 
P66. Why leate “hove nw fhe (B 287) untranslated! ‘Am is a not uncommon word for “figure” of 
a divinity, Gardiner's ~ painted devices of the horizon * is quite « reasonable rendering. 

[t has long been the opinion of the reviewer that the words dey 6 jawed (B 291) ure intentionally 

and should be translated “I was plucked (i¢. underwent depilation ") and my hair wie raked 
together”; the ides heing that so much hair waa removed from Sinuhe's body that it had to be rmiked 
together like the straw on the threshing-floor, which was raked together with a wooden fork under the feet 
of the oxen treading out the corn! This interpretation is hinted at by Gardiner in his Voter (pp. 111-12) 
but not followed out in bis translation. 

Erman still retains bis old translation of the last words of the story, “So lobe ich belohnt vou Konige, 
bis dass der Tag meine: Hinscheidens kommt,” overlooking what Gardiner has pointed out, namely that 
“a clause beginning with iwi must be the continustion of the descriptive passage thut precedes,” for 
Gotherwise we should have Ar wa-n-l or dr midi or the like," and ignoring the fact that the tale iz 
written in the form of « funerary biography- ‘The story should therefore end thus; “There is no humble 
person for whom the like haa heen done; and eo I enjoyed the fayours.of the king's bounty until the day 
of death came.” 

Die Klagen des Bawern, pp. 11-79. 

This is the most unsatisfactory of all the translations appearing in this book. Dr. Erman had not access, 
of course, to Gardiner’ brilliant rendering which has recently been published in Jowrme/, tx, 5-25, and 
which has made back numbers of all previous attempts at translation ; but on the other hand the same 
scholar‘s admirable “ Notes on the Story of the Eloquent Peasant” in P.S.8.4., XXXV, XXXVI, should note 
as apparently is the cae, have been entirely disregarded. The following are some of the consequent 
deficiencies : 

P, 159, We still read of “ Redemet-" instead of “Reremetpflangzen ” (ft 9). 

The combination faf-t? « ef-wit (R44), which Gardiner has shown to mean “a river-side path,” ia 
rendered “......0ines weges.” 

PF. 100. “Da die sine Seite versperri war, hahe ich meinen Ese! auf die andere geffbrt und nun simmt 
du ihn fort, weil er sich ein Maul yoll Gerstenhalme genommen hat" appears as the translation of the 
passage wit Ad-tied—tit nt fat (B1, 13), instead of the much more satisfactory rendering proposed hy 
Gardiner “One (banch of corn) only has been spoilt, | brought my ass on account of ......7, but thou -takest 
it away on account of ite filling it+ mouth with a bunch of corn.” 

P 163. Instead of “In order that he may continue to zpeak, keep thon silence,” Gardiner's clever and 
undoubtedly correct translation of in-mrwt taf Ar dd gr (B1, 79-80), we have a visor base anda ee 
improbable theary of Vogelsang that the last word is the particle gr “also,” here having the meaning of 
“further,” for which use there is no evidence whatever. im: 








i For this practice sec the reviewer's art. *‘ Purification (Egyptian) in Hastexas, Encyclopaedia of Religi 
and Ethica, x, pp. 477, 461. gemini 

? In his latest translation Gardiner suggests that int, 4u€ty means “endurance,” "power of witha’ 
op st 
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P. 194 Aa long as Gardiner’s remarks on the meaning of the interrogative in iw are disregarded, the 
passage Ti mot—an nfl (BT, 92-5) is unintelligible. Accordingly we find not only the question deprive: 
of its right sense, but also the words in mit mart ket doef left untranslated, But, as Gurdiner points out, 
the passage should be rendered: “A mortal man dies even os (lit, along with) bis underlings, and shalt 
thow be a man of eternity (ie live for ever) 4 

It is unnecessary, however, to go on multiplying examples of the ill results of Gardinar’s Notes being 
overlooked. All that need be anid is that if and when this in most respects traly admirable hook is trins- 
lated into English, it is moat desirable that permission should be obtained from Professor Erman to 
substitute Dr, Gardiner’s latest translation of the Pram for his own, which is based in the main apon 
that put forth by Lr. Vogelsang in his not always felicitous Kommentor co dew Adegen der Bowern, 

Similarly it is to be hoped that in an English edition much more use will be made of Gantiner's Notes 
on the Story of SinwAe ; in fact the best thing would be in this case also to substitute Dr, Gardiner’s trans- 
lution for that given here, incorporating, of course, Profeasor Erman’s improvements, to which attention 

Just one more criticism, The book would be much more useful to seholars if the columns and lines of 
the original documents were indicated, for that would save so much time when one wanted to look up 
particular passages. The reviewer would suggest that in the English edition the same method of indicating 
columns and lines should be employed as that adopted by Dr. Gardiner in his translations of The Story of 
Sinude and Ths Eloquent Peasant, where such indications are placed in the margin. This presents a better 
appearance than when the text is broken up by numerals in brackets, aa is the case in the same scholars 
# New Literary Works from Ancient Egypt” in Journal, 1, 23-34, 101-5. 

Aviwanp M. BrackeMay. 








Plate X11. 





Ahmose, son of Sekenenré’ Ta’‘o II 


From an old photorrapa, 
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A LOST STATUE OF THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY 
Plate XII 


Ovr frontispiece, Plate XII, shows the upper part of a statue of Prince Ahmose, eldest 
son of King Sekenenré‘ Ta‘o II of the Seventeenth Dynasty. For the photograph we have 
to thank Mr. H, K. Winlock, and the plate is indeed one of the illustrations to his article 
which follows,.and is dealt with on pp, 255-6, The statue itself was in 1899 in the posses- 
sion of Daninos Pasha, but its present whereabouts is unknown. Mr. Winlock succeeded 
in unearthing four photographs of it, Plates XII, XVIII-XX, and in view of the diswp- 
pearance of the statue itself it seemed wise to reproduce them all, especially as they are 
rapidly deteriorating’. That shown in the frontispiece has a particular interest as a full-face 
view of a statue of the Intermediate Period between the Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties, 
a period from which singularly few works of art have survived, As might be expected from 
its date on the verge of the Eighteenth Dynasty the statue shows much more affinity with 
the works of that dynasty than with the sterner mood of the Middle Kingdom. 

! Berlin also possesses a act. See Serne, Uré., tv, 12 
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THE EGYPTIAN NAME OF JOSEPH 
By R. ENGELBACH 


Hoven there have been numerous suggestions for the hieroglyphic form of the name 
given by Pharaoh to Joseph MIyS Hes Zaphnath-pauneah, none of them can be said to 
be completely satisfactory. | 

M. Alexis MALLON' remarks, however, In a recent work on the Hebrews in Egypt 
“Le nom égyptien de Joseph, TI98 NJBY (Gen. 41, 45) Safnat Pataneh, est assurément 


la transcription littérsle dn compose SK 1 ue —¥ e St de(d) pmet(er) ef “onh 
‘Dieu dit: il est vivant, On dirait en Copte ae nuorte eqong, ce qui explique la chute 
des lettres mises entre parenthéses, L'éyuivalence philologique est incontestable et, de fait, 
incontestide.” " 

To me it seems slightly premature to put Q.£-D. to a problem of such general interest 
until the proof is entirely convincing, or until it is certain that there is no other equivalent 
which, philologically or otherwise, has a better, or even an equal claim to consideration. 

The accepted equivalent was, T believe, first suggested by Prof. Stemdorff*, and I do not 
dispute its possibility. The omission of the final ¢@ in dd, the disappearance of the r in nfr 
in the singular and the equivalence of M and © are all well vouched for, but I submit that 
it need not be the correct equivalent. 

M. Mallon points out that objection has been taken to the equivalent dd pi ntr iwf nh, 
since, in the very many known examples of this form of name, the actual name of the god 
is always inserted’, and his suggested explanation is that Pharaoh, out of delicacy for 
Joseph's monotheistic sensibilities, refrained from introducing into his name a word which 
might be offensive. Pharaoh, however, could easily have given Joseph an honorific title not 
involying a god's name at all, 

My objections to the accepted equivalent, though none of them can be said to be con- 
clisive, are as follows: 

Names such as “———— spake: he lives” and “The gift of "seam to me to be 
intimately connected with some incident at or previous to the birth of the child, But 
Joseph's birth was an event of which the Egyptians knew nothing, since 1t took place out- 
side of Egypt. Secondly, the vocalisation of the accepted equivalent differs entirely from 
that of both the Massoretie version and the sources of the Septuagint. It further takes no 
aceount of the division of the name into two paris, which is even indicated in the Greek of 
the Codex Bodleianus, Owing to the long period between the writing down of Genesis and 
the pointing of the Hebrew, many words are, no doubt, erroneously vocalised, but in the 
case of a national hero ike Joseph, whose story was known throughout the ages by young 
and old, a certain amount of consideration should be given to the traditional pronunciation, 

| Marion, Orientalia, Les Hidbrews en Egypte, No. 3, 1921, Th. 

t Zeitechr. f. dig. Spr., EXVI, LBS, 42. 

4 In other forma of personal names, “the god,” unprecised, is known. aks l= “The God is 
mighty" (Man, Mast, 168) is an example. 7 
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particularly since the pointing of many of the Egyptian names, such as Pithom, Ranmses, 
Pharaoh and others, is tolerably correct. In the equivalent xe mnovre eqong not a single 
yowel, even the accented one of the last syllable, agrees with the Massoretic pointing, In 
the versions from the sources of the Septuagint Vovrop’daryy, Vortoppamyy, Voutop- 
dary, ete, though the first half has obviously been subject to doubt, the final half agrees 
with the Massoretic version closely (@arjy or daryy and pate"h), Another objection, which 
I bring forward with some diffidence, is that if the name was written origmally in two 
halves and was intended to represent ae mnowre eqong it would have been written 
MVS MIS 
| : . wat * ; yee, ne 

Amenhotpe in his tomb at El-Kab is desertbed as ts aan, MEAS) 
‘Tmn-htp dd-tw nf Hipw, Amenhotpe called Hapu*, and I suggest that the word RjIBY Safnat 
is a metathesis for AMY Satnaf?, and that the form in which the writer of Genesis received 
the name of Joseph was Visi sutnaf PaTnéh “Joseph called Patné*h,” and so wrote it 
down under the impression that all the unfamiliar syllables represented the namie! Such 
inclusions of extraneous words into a name are not unknown; one can cite the well-known 
Istamboul = ety rHv Tldduv, “ Into the Town,” asan example. The equivalent a pe 
as regards the consonants, is quite as possible as dd p? ntr, and “the vocalisation appears to 
be much ¢loser to the traditional pronunciation, 

If this be true, we have to search for the name Pharaoh gave to Joseph in PIV Paneth 


apie 
or davyy. There seems to be no doubt that the root + © Wh is contained m this word, 


and we know a name of the Twenty-first Dynasty, Bw having exactly the 
game consonants. It is likely, however, that there is a small error in the pointing of the 
Hebrew and that the name was pronounced in the Egyptian with the a after the © 
giving PCanéh rather than Patné@*h. This modification is also required in Steindorfi’s 
equivalent. Names of the form PODS and yp wp’. which are presumably the equivalents 


sh i cd at this time. 
of 8 at anc | DX , 7 Sbound at this time 
As to the yocalisation of KE ° : the form mong “The life” does not seem 


satisfactory. It is probable that the true form isa participaal form in a representing the agent, 
as mati(-gat) “one who ia contented,” from avon “to rest,” or magyi-erme)* " that which is 
hard to know,” and that the name means "One who lives.” All Coptic forms of this class, 


L ReneaTs, Coecordames fo the Sepiwaand, 11. 

? Levstre, Deamdler, m1, 44 b. 

9 Note that in the accepted version there is alzop metuthesia in the sounds af p and /, which are written 
alike in the unpointed Hebrew as in the Arumuaic. 

‘ ‘Phe division into two words of the name of the High-priest of Heliopolis 36 ‘nin, when that of the 
first employer of Joseph, who appears to have had the same time, is written 7p1p, seems to be an 
error, a5 here tradition is in favour af the name in one word, There seems to be an orror in both names of 
the Massoretic text, as an ‘ayin in the Egyptian text is almost invariably reproduced in the Hebrew, 

* ] believe the form aK AT © is known, but I have not been able to find a reference to it up 
to the present. 


“ Serne, Verbum, 1, 408. 
vi—z 
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however, which have come down to us are directly connected with a complementary word, 
whether the verb is transitive or intransitive, so we are unable to say with any certainty 
what form they would take if they stood alone. At any rate P’aneh 1s a posst bility’, 

The finding of a nickname for Joseph expressing his character or fame is, to my mind, 
labour lost, since it is the exception rather than the rule for Egyptian nicknames to be of 
a descriptive nature*, They are either incomprehensible or else derived from the actual 
name by forming a shorter word from its characteristic consonants*. 

It will be seen that the suggested equivalent does not in any way put back the possible 
date for the name of Joseph. The reconciliation of the names Pa‘aneah, Putiphré®, and 
Aseneith with Joseph’s probable date must therefore still be left to those who specialise on 
this subject. 


\ AAA, 

1 The form ea a vp (e.g. Lavatus, Todtenduch), Greek Awayyis, if alao a possibility, if the 
Massoretic division of the name is to be ignored. 

? Serau, Zerteckr. f. dg. Spr, Xurv, 88. 

* NavILiK, in his Archaeology of the Old Testament, 80, suggests that Zaphnath-paaneah represents 
the Egyptian gf af pr ‘a4 or * Officer of the House of Life” (College) Apart from the fact that Joseph's 
appointment was in the Department of Agriculture and not in the Public Instruction, the now accepted 
equivalent -pps my (in ebpang—sk pr tnd) for pr tak rules out this possibility, 
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Volk wad Stand in Agypten am Awagang der Réwerherrschaft: Reatrede,..am 22. Juni 1921. Von L. Wenogn. 

Miinchen: Verlag der Rayer, Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1022. 

Histoire det Patriarches PAlerandrie depuis la mort def Empereur Anastase juagu’d lea réconeifiation ozs 
dglisea jreobites (518016), Par Jeax Masreno, Quvrage revu et poblié aprés la mort de l'auteur par 

A, Fonrgscun et G. Wirt. Paris: Librairie ancienne Edouard Champion, 1923. (BiMiotheyue oe 

P Bole der Hautes Etudes, 237° fascicule.) 

L'Adminimration Civite de fF Egypte Byzantine, By G. Rourntanp, Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de 

France [1923]. 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Purt xvt. Edited with translations and notes by B. P. Grenree, A. 5. Hot, 

and H. I. Bec. London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1824, 

Ir is possible by the very title of a book to prejudge the subject with whieh it deals, 
and probably Gibbon's great classic has done even more by its title than by tta contents to 
disseminate the idea that the Byzantine Empire was a mere degenerate survival, a bloodless 
simulacrnm, of Roman greatness, Only in comparatively recent years have scholars begun 
to insist that East Rome was something more than that: waa a distinct and imposing 
Empire, which for centuries kept at bay the floods of barbarian or oriental invaders, and 
behind whose bulwarks the renaseent culture of the West found freedom to develop. Even 
yet the old idea, suggested by Gibbons Decline and Fall, still persists in the general 
public; and it must be confessed that there is, prima facie, a good deal of exeuse for it. 
Comparison between the history of East Rome and that greater, undivided Empire from 
which it sprang is inevitable and cannot but be to the disadvantage of the later power. 
Especially must this be true if we approach its history, as the papyrologist naturally does, 
from the standpoint of Egypt. For whatever may have been the case elsewhere, the history 
of Egypt during the Byzantine period was one of indubitable decay ; and in Egypt, torn 
finally from the Empire by the arms of "Amr, there was no revival of the Byzantine power 
after the storms of the seventh century. 

It is hardly to be wondered at then that the earlier generation of papyrologists looked 
upon the Byzantine age with a rather stepmotherly eye, devoting their attention mainly 
ta the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. It is only in the last decade and a half that the 
great importance and, in its own way, real interest of the Byzantine age has been generally 
recognized, A glance ot the titles of the books named above will show how much attention 
is now being devoted to this once neglected field of study; and the books themselves 
illustrate, each in,its own sphere, that decay of which I have spoken as typical of the epoch, 
though they do not perhaps explain it. Whether indeed it will ever be fully explained is 
« little doubtful. It extended to every sphere of life ; in economic well-being, in administra- 
tive efficiency, in culture and intellectual grasp alike we are conscious of a decline. What 

nge microbe was it whose devastating effects could thus blight a whole civilization ! 

Without accepting the materialistic theory of history, one may perhaps hazard the 
assertion that the ultimate cause was largely, if nob mainly, economic. Egypt, like the 
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Empire in general, never recovered from the agony of the third century, Like some 
business firm which has, by choice or necessity, undertaken commitments to which its 
capital is inadequate, Rome thenceforth carried upon her back the burden of habilities 
which she could never redeem, But indeed the origin of the trouble lay further back than 
the third century, Whatever was the case elsewhere, in Egypt Rome started with a false 
theory of government, Egypt was to her, as in the well-known epigram of Tiberius, a sheep 
to be sheared: a source of revenue to be exploited, not a trast to be administered for the 
good of the inhabitants. Practically, with an intelligent administration, such as for the 
most part that of the early Empire was, it might be thought there would be little difference, 
since it is the object of the shepherd, as Tiberius pointed out, to shear indeed but not to 
flay his sheep; but in fact it matters enormously from what standpoint a government 
regards its task, Pre-occupied far too exclusively with the fiscal interest (in which, one 
must admit, it was but the heir of the Ptolemies), the Roman government of Egypt could 
never afford to be generous; it exacted always the utmost possible in taxes and services, 
and so, living as it were up to the limit of its income, had no reserves with which to meet 


an emergency. The inevitable consequence was a growing economic difficulty, which was 


already serious in the second century; and the troubles of the third century did not create 
the problem, they merely made it insoluble. 

Cruelly over-burdened with taxes and liturgies, the old families of the nome-capitals, 
from whom the municipal magistrates were recruited, and with them the urban middle 
classes generally and the better-to-do landowners of the villages, were involved in economic 
embarrassments which led in many cases to ruin; and it was precisely these classes in 
whom Hellenie culture had found ita securest support. They had now neither the leisure 
nor the material resources to maintam their old interests, and it was while this economic 
crisis was at its height that Christianity swept like a flood over the country, diverting to 
theological controversies the energies which had hitherte found an outlet in the gymnasia 
and the world of culture centred there, At the same time appeared a new factor, The 
impoverishment of the Hellenized middle class tended to obliterate the distinction, at first 
80 jealously observed by the Romans, between it and the native Egyptian population, 
while simultaneously the spread of Christianity among the latter gave them a confidence 
and a national self-consciousness which they had hitherto lacked. From henceforth they 
tended to become more and more the determining factor m the life of Egypt asa whole, 
The result was a narrowing of interest and an immense impoverishment of the intellectual 
life of the country. 

This impoverishment told upon Alexandria hardly less than on the provincial capitals 
The subtle Greek intellect still continued its speculations there; but its interests were 
narrowed to the one subject of theology, and its vigour exhausted itself in the splitting of 
unimportant hairs, Schism followed schism to the minutest subdivisions, each maintained 
with an obstinacy in inverse ratio to the religious importance of the issues involved; till 
at length, religious strife added to the economic collapse which had divided the population 
into a semi-servile proletariat and a landed aristocracy powerful enough to set the Imperial 
authority at defiance, Egypt fell like a rotten pear into the hands of ‘Amr and his Arabs. 


In bis Volk wad Staat, which was originally a Festrede delivered at a meeting of the 
Bavarian Academy and is here republished with a commentary and useful phasis to 
the literature of the subject, Wenger has of course no opportunity for a detailed history 
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The work is « brilliant and readable sketch of the condition of Egypt under the Byzantine 
Emperors; and in this limited space Wenger contrives to glance briefly at the chief factors 
which were operative, so that the essay may be cordially recommended as an introduction 
to the snbject as a whole. He emphasizes the spiritual as opposed to the economic factors— 
the reviving nationalism, which led the native Egyptian populace to look upon Rome as 
their natural enemy, or at least to withhold that good-will and ready co-operation without 
which the strongest government is of necessity ineffective, and the pre-oceupation with 
religious motives which gave to theological and ecclesiastical differences a decisive political 
importance; but at the same time he draws a vivid sketch of the economic decay and its 
effects. The two sets of factors, in truth, constantly interacted; the government was 
thwarted in its efforts by the passive resistance or unfriendly indifference of the populace, 
but that resistance or indifference was itself in large measure due to the failure of the 
government to secure the economic welfare of the governed. “The state was for ever 
demanding and demanding. But what did it offer to people who pay and ought to pay 
willingly? The answer is short and hard: practically nothing.” So Wenger puts it, ani 
he is certainly right. He admits that the intentions of the Emperors were usually excellent, 
They continued to issue edicts exhaling good-will and a desire for justice, but their inten- 
tions were rarely translated into acts. For between them and the subject peoples stood 
the bureaucracy and the feudal nobility. The former was largely recruited from the latter; 
and when it was not, its members either aspired to become themselves part of the landed 
class or at least found it prudent to conciliate its favour. The Emperor was far away, the 
great nobles close at hand; and if a choice had to be made it was better to earn the very 
present gratitude of Flavius Apion round the corner than the hypothetical commendation 
of the eternal Augustus at Constantinople. 

Thus the common man saw on the whole but little of the Imperial justice and benevo- 
lence. What he did sea was a state punctual to demand the uttermost farthing of its 
dues but impotent to protect him from the aggressions of powerful neighbours and the 
tyranny of corrupt officials, What wonder if his attitude towards Byzantium and towards 
government in general was one of hatred tempered by contempt? And since the Imperial 
authority could not help him, he must find a protector nearer at hand, Thus the admini- 
stration was involyed in a vicious cirele: its weakness in face of the feudal nobility only 
strengthened the latter by driving more and more of the smaller landowners to become the 
clients of the nobles, 

This would not have mattered so much had the feudal nobility used its power well, but 
there is no indication that it did so. So far as our evidence goes, if was extraordinarily 
unproductive of men pre-eminent for either character or capacity. The classes who governed 
Egypt could neither guarantee order and justice at home nor protect the province from 
the raids of the desert nomads; and when a serious military enemy appeared, like Persia 
or the Arbs, the whole structure collapsed. 





When the war broke out the late Jean Maspero was engaged on a history of the 
Egyptian Church from the death of the Emperor Anastasius in AD. 518 to the Arab 
conquest; but his death in the attack on Vauquors left the work unfinished. His father 
took in hand the task of preparing the MS, for publication, but himself died not long 
afterwards, and eventually, through the medium of Mr. W. E. Crum, the representatives of 
the deceased found in the late Father Fortescue an editor admirably adapted to the very 
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exacting task of arranging and putting into shape the materials left by Jean Maspero. 
These materials were of various character, Certain parts of the work were practically ready 
for the press; other portiona were unrevised, with lacunae in places, and full of references 
not only unverified but often in a form which, though doubtless clear to the author, were 
by no means so to the reviser; and finally others had hardly advanced beyond the stage of 
rough drafts or schemes of work. The original plan had been to extend the history to the 
Arab conquest; but the materials for the period between the reconciliation of the Mone- 
physite churches in 616 and that date were in such s condition that they could not be 
utilized, and it was decided to end the narrative with the year 616. All the rest was taken 
in hand by Father Fortescue, who, with the most laudable industry and enthusiasm, verified 
references, normalized spellings, linked up unconnected passages, and reduced the whole to 
a definite shape, adding notes where necessary and supplying some appendices, The fate 
which had attended the work continued however to operate; Father Forteseue himself 
died before his work was wholly completed, and the final preparation of the volume for 
press and the supervision of the printing fell to the lot of MM. G., Wiet (who has supplied 
valuable material from Arabic sources) and B, Haussoullier. 

The work is now before us, and will certainly take its place among the standard 
authorities for the history of Byzantine Egypt. Friends of Jean Maspero and students of 
Coptic Christianity will read it with mingled feelings: on the one hand with renewed 
admiration for the range of knowledge, perspicacity and gift of attractive exposition which 
characterized the author, but on the other with a sense of keen regret that a scholar of 
such brilliance should have been cut off so carly. Above all, one must express one's gratitude 
to those, inelnding Mme Maspero, who have made possible the appearance of the volume. 

It will be seen that the work is only a fragment; but within the limits finally set the 
labour of the editors has done a great deal to remove the sense of mutilation. There are 
no doubt ragged edges, incompletencsses (chapter vii for example is unfinished), and 
e¢easional blemishes which the author would very likely have removed on revision, but we 
have nevertheless a continuous and readable narrative, and one of very great interest; of 
interest not; merely on the principle of homo swan; Aumant nial a me alienum puto but 
because, though the ecclesiastienl squabbles recorded may often seem to turn on nothing 
more vital than the difference * ‘twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee,” they were in fact of far 
greater historical importance than the theological points at issue, since they were al once 
the cause and the symptom of the break-up of the Empire, Alike in his first. chapter, 
where he gives an excellent account of the Monophysite position, and in numerous other 
passages Maspero emphasizes the triviality of the points on which the Monophysites joined 
issue with the Chaleedonians. Doubtless the more extreme among them developed heresies 
quite incompatible with the Catholic position; but then these extremists were utterly 
repudiated by the main body, who linked them in a common damnation with the Chalee- 
donians themselves. The whole of the orthodox (if we may use the word) Monophysite 
position was illogical and self-contradictory ; the slightest good-will or spirit of give-and- 
tnke would have bridged the very narrow gap between it and the Catholics. Good-will 
was by no means wanting on the Imperial side; more than one of the Emperors made 
strenuous efforts to conciliate the schismatics, even to the extent of watering down the 
Catholic dogmas with heretical elements, but all to no purpose. For, as Maspero brings out, 
it was at bottom not a theological quarrel at all. Jealousy of Constantinople, nationalistic 
tendencies, the selfconceit of Copts and the intransigence of Syrians were, rather than 
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strictly religious motives, the effective causes. It was the schism which made the heresy 
rather than the heresy which made the schism. “In the main’ monophysitism is not a heresy, 
it is merely a schismatic intention,” says Maspero. In truth it is impossible to feel much 
sympathy with the Monophysites. It must be admitted that the Imperial policy was 
vacillating and inconsistent, particularly in the reign of Justinian, when the Monophysite 
Empress had a habit of cancelling at the back-door of the Palace the measures taken 
by her Catholic husband at the front, and undoubtedly persecutions (though neither so 
frequent nor so savage as Monophysite writers allege) were undertaken from time to time; 
but the Monophysites never showed the least reluctance to persecute on their side, and 
their obstinate refusal to concede even the most trivial points in response to repeated 
overtures by the government, their savage internal feuds and mutual jealousies, and the 
equivocal character of several among their leaders combine to make up a picture of singular 
unloveliness. 

Incidentally the fortunes of the Egyptian Church are an excellent illustration of the 
drawbacks of a schismatic movement. In the history of a Church schisms are sometimes 
necessary, or at least inevitable; but they are never anything better than a mis aller. The 
schiematic body, cut off from any effective participation in the life of the universal Church 
and driven by its position to emphasize negative pointe of difference rather than great 
constructive principles, tends always to a certain provinciality of outlook, a certain crudeness 
of thought. So it certainly was with the Egyptian Church, which after the Monophysite 
schism steadily deteriorated in importance and intellectual weight. Some decline from the 
great days of its early history may be detected even in the fourth century, and E, Schwartz 
seems inclined to attribute the decay largely to the aggressions of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria on the Alexandrian presbyters, and particularly to St. Athanasins, but there 
js probably a good deal of prejudice and exaggeration in this view. Intellectually Atha- 
nasins and Cyril were of course not of the calibre of Origen or even Clement, and Cyril at 
least had as unattractive a personality as a “saint” can well possess, but both were men 
of powerful minds and commanding personalities, who spoke with authority, and whose 
utterances reverberated through the Christian world. After the fatal Council of Chalcedon 
the change is palpable; and in the end Alexandria, once the great nursery of Christian 
philogophy, became in the world of thought an entirely negligible quantity. 


A few notes and criticiams on matters of detail may be added. . 

On p. 24 (ef, pp. 34-5) Maspero probably exaggerates the farce of warpis. The national conceit af the 
Copts is obvious enough, but in the Mtbelfus coutradictorive of Horapollon to which be refers it seems 
doubtful whethor worpix really means Egypt, as Maspery understands it, In P. Lond. 1915, 15 (ue my 
Jews and Christiana in Egypt, 73) the phrase fv rj airod warpids clearly refers to the man’s uative city, 
and T-would suggest that in P, Cairo Masp, 67295 worpis refers not to Egypt but to Panopolis; the erring 
wife sloped on a Nile boat with her lover, en rowte perhaps for Alexandria. She thus became ieepdpeor, 
, na Pitre 
La. ae psebassg ff) the general view thut Egypt after Diocletian was mainly a Christian 
country, and that Christianity became In a sort the national religion of the Copta That there has been 

sceration is not improbable, but Maspero on his side seems to me to exaggerate the force of the 
srruments to the contrary. We cannot safely argue from Alexandria, which was a largely Greek and 
ocamopolitan city, to Egypt proper, Evidences of paganism in the apa are extraordinarily seanty 
if paganism did survive to any great extent. The worship of [sis at Philae, which was maintained chiefly 
for the benefit of the tribes herond the frontier, is no real exooption. . 

Tn note 3 of p37 Fortesene appears to Imply some doubt as to the right of the Patriarche to the 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. | an 
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written at Rome between ap. 264 and 282, Bishop Maximus is referred to as MaGiysov rede wrtera[e. 

The practice of selling “monasteries” referred to in note 4, p. 56, may be illustrated by a referenoe to 
P. Oxy, xv1 1890 and the documents cited in the note on IL. 7-8 But as there pointed out, porarrjpur 
in these cases probably meant “something on # tnuch more modest scale than ia generally understood by 
the modern equivalent.” | 

In note 2 on p. 62 the word “paysans" may puzzle some readers. It is obviously a misprint for 

Ore Maspercté remarka on the civil power of the Bishops under Justinian (pp. 138 f, 207) may be added 
a reference to the detaila mentioned by Mlle Rouillard on p. 64 of her book reviewed below. 

On p. 145 Maspero seems to apeak with some reserve of the sense * measenger” for cippayor (“ des 
ia perfectly well known in the papyri. Many instances will be found, ¢.g.,in the indexes to P. Oxy. x¥1 
and PF. Lond ty. 

On p. 176 and elsewhere the timidity of the Copts is perhaps exaggerated, Military courage was 
never A characteristic of the Egyptians, who have probably at no time made very good soldiers; but 
military courage is not the only kind, and courage of a sort cannot be denied to & race so tenacious of ita 
nationality and so stubborn in ite adherence to its own ways. The many Egyptian martyrdoms in the 
Great Persecution of Diocletian should be sufficient proof, Here again Maspero has probably been misled 
by extending to the ydpa impressions derived from Alexandrine evidence only, Later on (p. 233) he 
emphasizes the difference between Alexandria and the yapa: here a medley of contending schisms, there 
“Je monophysiame pur, la doctrine des grands patriarches...régnait incontestee.” The ferce but fickle and 
at bottom cowardly city mob of Alexandria was worlds away from the peasant of Upper Egypt or the monk 
of the desert monasteries. 

It isa mistake to say (p. 291) that the Meletians are not heard of after Damian. | have shown in my 
Jews and Christians (p. 42 £) that the sect continued to exist at least till the eighth century. 

On p, 330, note 3, Maspero makes the brilliant anggestion that the “strategus Patricius" of M. Chabot's 
translation of Michael the Syrian should really be “Strategius the Patrician,” This ts probably confirmed: 
by the evidence of P. Oxy, x¥1, which shows that Flavius Stratecius, the last representative known to us 
of the great Apion family, was living and bore the title Patrician in a.p, 615, 616 (see p, 6). 

In the discussion on p, 337 £ of the date of Anastasiua’s Hodagos 1 confess T find the arguments 
against the “Arabs” there mentioned being Muslims unconvincing. But this is doubtless matter of 
opinion, 

Finally [ would refer to the very important note by G. Wiet on p. 353, which brings further confirma- 
tion of Butler’a theory {accepted by Maspero) that the famous Mukaukis was the Patriarch Cyrus. 

Mile Rouillard’s subject 15 the civil administration of the colntry, not the relipious 
quarrels which distracted it, though she has at times to allude to these. It can be said 
without hesitation that she has produced an excellent and most valuable piece of work. It 
is not indeed pioneer work, like Gelzer's brilliant Studien zur byzantinischen Verwaltung 
Agyptens. It shows eareful research and a capacity for the lucid and judicious statement 
of conclusions derived from the evidence thus amassed rather than marked originality, the 
pregnant hint which reveals unsuspected vistas, or Jarge imaginative reconstructions, These 
however were hardly called for; Gelzer marked out the main lines of development, leaving 
to later scholars the task of detailed exploration and the intensive study of single problems, 
In this sphere much remained to be done. Gelzer's work was published in 1909, when as 
yet only a few of the Cairo Aphrodito papyri had appeared; and though he supplemented 
it later by a valuable article in the Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung that article also is now 
somewhat out of date, since it preceded the publication of volumes 11 and 1 of Maspero’s 
Cairo catalogue, of the Munich papyri, and of volume v of the London papyri, to say 
nothing of Parts xx and xxu of Wessely's Studien, which contain many Byzantine texts. 
Moreover the plan of Gelzer’s volume differs entirely from that of Mlle Rouillard’s, It 
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numbers but 107 pages, hers 243, and of his no less than 63 pages are devoted to the 
Early Byzantine period, particularly to the difficult question of the history and areas of 
the provinces, whereas Mlle Rouillard deals in the main with the period from Justinian 
onwards and with the details of the administrative machine, collecting with exemplary 
industry the evidence concerning many officials who in Gelzer's work are but briefly referred 
to or wholly omitted. The result is precisely the volume which students of Byzantine 
Egypt have long desired, an indispensable work of reference in which they can find with 
ease such materials as are available for the settlement of any administrative problem which 
may confront them. 

It is hardly necessary to cay that there remain even yet many unsolved questions, 
many gaps in our knowledge. Our material is still fragmentary and haphazard, confined 
to a few localities and often tantalizingly ambiguous. We get hints which it is impossible 
to follow out; we hear of officials whose titles suggest functions known to have been 
exercised by others but of whom we know nothing further, while the fact that the feudal 
estates were organized on lines parallel with the Imperial administration often makes 1 
difficult to decide whether a given official was in private or public service. Nevertheless 
we do got, not obscurely, a general picture of a vast bureaucratic hierarchy, wheels within 
wheels, a great host of professional civil servants in the higher posts and at the admini- 
strative centres, supplemented locally and in the subordinate posts by the liturgical system : 
here the better-to-do peasant or middle bourgeoisie forced, multa reluctantes, into posts 
often ruinous to their economic position, there the salaried servants of the state, efficient 
or inefficient, well or ill-paid, but all ready to augment their official salary by the recognized 
system of aportulu, if not by the illicit methods of peculation from state funds or extortion 
from the tax-payer. 

Diocletian had hoped, by simplifying the financial system, to lessen the chances of 
maladministration, but the simplification entirely failed to prevent corruption, and sueces- 
sive attempts to remedy this merely multiplied the number of officials, inspectors and 
inspected, check upon check, thus burdening the finances of the state and increasing the 
difficulties of the oppressed by the addition of yet more hands open for the reception of 
bribes and baksheesh. 

The fact is that even a perfect system of administration (and the most zealous adnurers 
of Byzantium will hardly allege that its system was perfect) can be worked successfully only 
if there exists in the community a real public spirit, a tradition of social obligation. In 
Byzantine Egypt there was no such spirit; only on the one side a stiff-necked refusal to 
render services due except under direct compulsion, on the other the demre to make an 
official career the road to personal aggrandisement. The vicious circle was complete; and 
the shortcomings of one class merely accentuated those of another, 

After sketching briefly the system in force before the reforms of Justinian, and then 
discussing in detail the administrative structure, the financial organization, the annona 
civica, and the administration of justice as Justinian established them, Mlle Rouillard, in 
the second and shorter part of her work, proceeds, with admirable success, to trace the 
actual working of the system and its practical results for state and individual. She reveals 
impartially the faults of every party to the life of the community, tax-payers, officials, and 
central government. For there were faults everywhere, even in the Emperors, who, despite 
undeniably good intentions, were constantly foreed by the exigencies of circumstance to 
transgréss their own principles, and whose policy was often vacillating and ill-judged. Tt 
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was no miraculous visitation of God but the inevitable working out of cause and effect 
which transferred a province already spiritually lost to the Empire from Byzantium to the 
Caliphate. 

The most serious eriticam of detail to be passed on the volume is that it contains too many Mmisprints, 
revealing considerable carelessness in the reading of the proofs, The following are among the more serious 
misprints not corrected in the Errata :—P. 31, |. 8, 463 must bea mistake for 563. P. 42, note 1, read 
P. Cuivre 67, 287, iv, 1. (For the doAuccripior see now my note, Jems and Cliristians, 68) P. 46, 1 2, read 
palate (the reference to Cairo Masp, 67321 in the note appeirs to be an error), P. 53, note 5, read FP, Lonel. 
rv, 1401, 14. P. 63, note 2, 1, 10, read éroyrias- P, 96, note f, L 5, rend ypuodem (several of the references 
should be deleted, us the papyri referred to do not actually mention the ypvogens| It was probably « alip 
of the pen that on jp. 80, |. 2, produced “les rvrréAca dorica,” a6 if owerdhe were the ploral of overeeue ; 
but Mile Rouillard seems rather shaky in her Greek forms (e.g. on p, 66, deayrooreiy ae plural of drayracrye, 
ibid, note 3, epayparevs for rpayparwrqs). 

On p. 2 (of p. 30) it is inexact to identify Arcadia with “Tancien Fayoum" Arcadia was the old Hepta- 
nomia and certainly included Oxyrhynchus. 

On p. 11, where the patronage of the great landowners and magistrates ia treated, the Church should 
be mentioned, for it too possessed large estates and numbered many colon: among its clients. 

On p. 49, to the officials of the prefectal offciem must now be added the princepe agteii, for what see 
P. Oxy. xv1, 1880, 3,0. He appears from that pageage to have had an offcium of his own. 

On pp. 49-60 is a valuable discussion of the pagarch, an official whose origin and functions are sur- 
rounded by a good deal of uncertainty, Mlle Rouillard’s treatment of it is very thorough and judicious, 
and her conclusion, though, as she points out, no more than hypothetical, seams to me very likely. The 
account of the defensor (pp, 62-3) may now be suppleniented by the new evidence of P. Oxy, XVI (pp. 86-7). 
On p. 661, is an error to class the dveyraarrys with the members of the communal offciwm or to comnect 
the word with yracrip; these arayracra: were ecclesiastical : 

lt seems highly probable that Justinian's air-tax (depuedr) referred to on p. 70 wis levied or the so-cinlles 
ayp, Le. the space on the (fat) roofs of houses (see Freisigke, Hermes, itv, 491); it was in thot case a sort 
of additional house-taux. 

Mile Rouillard several times (p. 79, ete.) speaks of ewpyried and doried us communal taxes for village 
and municipal purposes; but Grenfell and Hunt have made it very probable (P. Oxy. x1, pp. 9-71) that 
they were simply the ordinary state-taxes, collected in villages and towne respectively. 

A propos of the discussion on p, 120f. of the question whether the amount stated as the quota of the 
corn-tax refers to medit or artabas it may_be pointed out that in the requisition of the prneses in P_ Lond, 
¥, 1083 the amount of wheat is stated in wodii, This is an argument in favour of modi, but on the other 
hand the artaba is used in other documenta of the kind, eg, in P. Cairo Masp, (7030, and 48 Mile Rouillard 
remarks, the amount suits artalus better than sedi. 

In note 3 of p. 158 Mile Rouillard suggests doubtfully “garde-frontiire" as the sense of ripariva, The 
fact that the hip were officials of the police may seem to support this, but ina fourth century document 
(P, Lond. v, 1648) we find them associated with officials responsible for the upkeep of the embankments, 
and it may be therefore that the ripa is to be taken in the obvious sense ; that the riparius waa orgimally 
a conservator of the dykes and only later developed into a general police official, The account of the 
functions of the ripari should be supplemented by a reference to P. Lond, v, 1660, to which may now be 
aided Oxy, xv1, 1877, 15, 0. 

On p. 169 the phrase rvinede par lex liturgies with the following instance resta on a mistranslation by 
Wilcken of the word droAcroupyéw ; see P. Lond v, 1708, 29, n. 

The papyri referred to in note 3 of p. 180 relate, not, as Mlle Ronillard, following the original view of 
the editors, takes them, to s racing-stable, but to the private posting service of a feudal noble, 

Maspero's History of the Patriarchs Aepends in the main on literary authorities and 
might, with few exceptions, have been written much as it stands had the soil of Egyy 
never yielded a single Greek papyrus; but the importance of papyrology may be estimated 
when it is mentioned that Wenger and Mile Rouillard are indebted for much more than 
half their material to the evidence of papyn. The new part of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
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which contains exclusively texts of the Byzantine age but appeared too recently to be used 
by either Wenger or Mile Rouillard, makes a valuable addition to the literature of the 
period. It is obviously impossible for the present writer to review it in the proper sense, 
but since the object of this article is to call the attention of historical students who are not 
papyrologists to recent publications, and to sketch in outline for the general reader the 
main conclusions suggested by them, it is perhaps excusable to indicate briefly in what 
directions the volume is likely to be useful. 

The papyrological specialist, at least if he approach the subject from the juristic side, 
will probably find the legal texts the most appetizing, but to the general historian they 
are only incidentally of value, in so far as they illustrate social conditions and administrative 
practice, For him the most interesting parts of the volume are likely to be the long series 
of letters with which it opens (to these must be added nos, 1929-1941 among the “ Minor 
Documents") and the various texts which concern the administration of the great feudal 
estates, Letters are always of special value to the social historian ; and jejune as they often 
are, limited in their interests and often obscure in detail, the papyrus letters illustrate very 
clearly the ways of thought, the standpoint, the mental life of Egypt. Those im the present 
volume, thongh they mostly belong to the category of business correspondence, are no 
exception, The historian of culture will note their turgid style and long-winded formulae 
of politeness, which reveal the mental disintegration of the age; an age which, because 
language had lost all its finer shades, strove vainly by piling words on words to recover 
their old significance, which mistook bombastic verbiage for thought and was fain to sub- 
stitute high-sonnding titles for solid achievement, Every grade of society had its appropriate 
epithet; and as always happens in a hierarchic system each elass was continually striving to 
arrogate to itself the prerogatives of the class above it, so that titles continually dwindled 
in their importance. 

Among the purely private letters two stand out individually. One is the extraordinary 
rigmarole in which a writer whose head had perhaps been turned by a course of romances 
rather obseures than describes a riot at Lycopolis. In a wild jumble of words, some of them 
strange to the Greek language, he aims at dramatic vividness and merely suceeeds in 
revealing his own mental nullity, The other is the remarkable letter of condolance 
published as no. 1874. The stark actuality of death could shake even a Byzantine into 
some measure of sobriety, and this letter, illiterate though the Greek may be, is much 
superior to that just mentioned; but if we contrast it with the well-known letter of Irene 
(P. Oxy. 115) we shall perceive at once the decadence which had taken place since the 
second century. The simple and austere dignity of the pagan is infinitely more moving 
than the gush and slobber of the Christian, with his babble of Abraham's bosom and the 
singing in Paradise. It would be unfair to impute the decline to Christianity. The whole 
generation was in fact suffering from a sort of inthy degeneration of the intellect, and there 
‘a no reason to suppose that things would have been different had Constantine never 
forsaken the Unconquered Sun for the Galilaean- 

To the student of social and economic history the texts which concern the feudal 
estates are probably of most value. There is a most important collection of accounts which 
‘Jnstrate the administration and economic resources of these; and many of the letters also 
relate to the same subject, A whole series, which centre round a certain Victor, probably 
belonged to the archive of the Apion family, that great house which, Apion succeeding 
Strategius and Strategins Apion, dominated the life of Oxyrhynchus for a century and a 
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half, Its possessions were immense, its state princely, One member of the family was 
consul ordinarius, several bore the consular dignity and the title of Patrician; at least one 
was Duke of the Thebaid, one perhaps comes Jargitionwm, and the family held many 
pagarchies, Sprung from Oxyrhynchus, it later held possessions in other nomes also, 
including the Fayyim and the Cynopolite nome, Its estates were organized on similar 
lines to those of the Imperial service, with a veritable hierarchy of officials; and to the 
ordinary inhabitant of Oxyrhynchus Apion or Strategius must have seemed far more potent 
for good or ill than the half-legendary Augustus at Constantinople. No wonder the 
“miserable slave Anoup" (P. Oxy. 130) cringed before the “ most magnificent Patrician” 
as his brothers of Aphrodito “grovelled in the track of the immaculate footsteps” of the 
Duke Athanasius (P. Cairo Masp. 67002). 

But human glory is a flower that quickly fades, and Fortune was ever of a feminine 
fickleness, In leas than thirty years from the date of the latest of the Apion papyri the 
Arab army of ‘Amr had wrested Egypt from the nerveless hands of Byzantium, and great 
and humble alike, the most magnificent Flavius Apion and his miserable slave, had become 
the subjects of an alien power, infidels to a strange religion, compelled alike to pay that 
mark of their servitude, the jizyuh ordered by the Commander of the Faithful at Mecea, 
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THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY AT THEBES 
By H. E. WINLOCK 
With Plates XTI—XAI 


Tue following paper is a fragment of a more ambitious project, In 1914 I made an 
attempt to identify the tombs of the kings of the Eleventh Dynasty in Thebes and to 
sketch briefly the work which had been done upon them’. This led on to the larger scheme 
of collecting the material for a general history of the Theban Necropolis and its excavations, 
hut the war and work in the field far from a library since the war, have both effectually 
prevented finishing any part of it except that which deals with the Seventeenth Dynasty. 

The plan followed has been a sort of archaeological “ stock-taking " at the conclusion of 
the century of explorations which Athanasi began on behalf of Salt. To assemble in one 
place the really surprising amount of work which has been done since those days has 
seemed an ample justification for such an «undertaking, but the render should be warned 
that the material has been so seattered in unexpected places, and so uncolrdinated and 
even contradictory, that any review of it degenerates into seemingly purposeless meander- 
ings and browsings in the older literature. There are no new facts to present—in truth 
some of the facts which follow are so old that they have been forgotten these many years. 
There are, perhaps, a few new theories, but many of them may go the way of some of the 
older ones here demolished, However, it is to be hoped that some may stand and that a 
clearer conception of the Theban Necropolis may serve as a point of departure for a much- 
needed history of the Seventeenth Dynasty. 

It has long been recognized that in Thebes the principal source of antiquities dating 
from the Intermediate Period between the Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties has been the 
hill called the Dira‘ Abu'l-Naga and the plain in front of it%. There was, to be sure, a 
seattered and attenuated cemetery in the hills behind the Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, and a few 
graves in the region of the Ramesseum, but they have yielded little of importance in com- 
parison with the larger cemetery*. 

1! Wrnock in American Journal of Semitic Languages, 1915, 1 ff. 

¢ Mariette—as will he noted frequently below—recognized this fact clearly except in so far as he confused 
thie period with the Eleventh Dynasty. Thus he wrote to Chabas on Feb, 1, 1660 (Masparo, Arhliotheque 
dgyptologtque, 1B, extii): “] am following the atudy of the Eleventh and Seventeenth Dynasties at Kurnah. 
In this there is something singularly confusing and the Intefs are 40 curiously mixed with the Neferhotps 

Salenenrets that they seem to be of the same time.........What Iam sure of is that the location of the 
royal tombe is in the Dira* Abu'l-Nagi.” Maspero (who was influenced by Mariette even to maintaining 
always, 5 the latter did to Chabas, “furthermore nothing whatever of the Twelfth Dynasty") gives a map in 
Struggles of the Nationa, 508, which errs only in that the cemetery of the period is not extended sufficiently 

2 At Dér el-Bahri a Twelfth to Thirteenth Dynasty cemetery has been excavated by the Metropolitan 
Museum (Wisioce in Bull, Met. Mus, Art, 1922, Dec,, 1, 30) and graves of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Dynasties have been found in the valley of the royal cache and on the site of the Stankhkeré! temple (thued,, 
1921, Nov., 0, 34; Mowp in Annales, 1905, 60). Lord Carnarvon told me of finding 4 risjs coffin not far from 
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The northern! limit of the Diré' Abu'l-Naga Intermediate Cemetery lies on either side 
of the mouth of the Valley of the Kings, where the dry torrent crosses the plain to the 
cultivated fields, In the winter of 1908-9 Petrie found a grave of the period in the north 
bank of the wady where it breaks out of the hills, and traces of others along the same side 
of the wady mouth, in the plain near the Eleventh Dynasty tombs*®. Other graves existed 
in the plain across the wady, south of the Seta Temple’, and a decorated tomb of the period 
was disrovered near the mouth of the little watercourse which descends from the northern 
end of the Dira' Abu'l-Nagi, The southern limit appears to have been the high-walled 
causeway leading to the Mentuhotp Temple at Dér el-Babri. Beside its lower end in the 
Birabi, there was a small brick pyramid of the late Seventeenth or early Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and a cluster of tombs from which came cones dated in the reigns of Ahmose T and 
Amenophis I*, Close by, on the site of the propylaca to Hatshepsut's causeway, the already 
plundered Middle Kingdom tombs* became the nucleus for n cemetery which was at least 
as early as the Intermediate Period King Matibré€’ and which continued to be used through 


the site of the old Gertuan House; Petrie discovered « typical MK. tomb re-used in the early Eighteenth 
Dynasty under the Tuthmosia 1V Temple (Sic Temples, 7, Pl XXIV): and Quibell found several tomba 
of the Twelfth to Eighteenth Dynasties under the Ramesseum (| Kamesseum, 3, Pls. I, VI-IX, XVII; 






Ganpesen in Journal, nt, 184), The cartouche [=== restored by Quibell 





more probably to have been | (4== ], Ahmose I (see my remarks on page 264). Other tombe of the 
ame period were found behind the Ramesseum, by Mond in 1824. 

1 “North” and “south” will be used in the Egyptian sense—both ancient and modern—of “down” and 
“up” the Nile. In the Theban Necropolis this is about N-E. and 8. W. but it has the advantage of being the 
natural orientation of the locality. | 

? The unplundered grave of a woman in a rishé coffin (one of the best preserved and recorded up to 
the present) is described by Perum, Qurned, 6 ff. and Pla. A stela with the characteristic names 


lll St and Be Yo d ia on 17, PL X, and a statue base with the typical name 
=o aoe aoa 0 


da arn Oh ol on PL XXX, 6, from the outskirts of the Eleventh Dynasty cemetery porth of 


a a 
the wady. \ as 
| ra fh {\ ) NL “Prince Intefmose called the Red Child” (Pl AAX, 3), and aiinaeoeet of 
| me =! ho — ey _ 
& stela which showed a King Sekhemré¢..... adoring Amin (Pl. XXX, 4). 


‘ Near A in the map, PL XIIL Found by Gauthier in 1906 (Ball, fnatitu: fronpass, 1908, 12-8, 
Pls: VIT-X) and copied by Petrie in 1908 (Qurach, 10, frontispiece). 

® Near Bin the map, Pl. XII Found by Winlock in 1912-13 (Hud?, Met, Mus, Art, 1914, 16, Fig. 10), 

“ Mrven, Geschichte, § 298, note, quoting Carnanvow and Canren, Five Fears, 64 ff, is mistaken in 
supposing that these tombs were in continuous use from Amenemmmes IV to Tuthmosia 111. The latter 
authors make it perfectly clear that the secondary rishi: burials were made only after ao lapse of time 
during which the original M.K. burials lay undisturbed. | 


t A searab on a rtaht burial inscribed ozoh\+ was found by Lansing in 1916-17, Prraie, 


History, 1, 257, suggesta that Matibre¢ was the prenomen of the Hyksos Sheshi. In view of the rarity of 
Hykson scarabs in ‘Thebes, it is worth noting that I found one of Sheshi at Dar el-Babrt in 1922, 
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the reign of Kamose down to the construction of the Dér el-Bahri avenue’, Back on the 
hillside, behind this cemetery, was the tomb of Tetiky, son of Rathotp, who died in the 
reign of Ahmose I*, and above it another plundered Middle Kingdom tomb which was used 
like those below, as a community burying-place*. The area thus defined—roughly between 
A on the north and B on the south on the map, Plate XT/1—is the cemetery to be studied 
in this paper. 

The kings who were buried in this cemetery were a far remove from the mighty and 
extravagantly wealthy Pharaohs of the great periods, They left no giguntie mortuary 
temples with endowments rich enough to support whole colleges of priests, and for the 
most part those who tended their tombs have passed into limbo without leaving a trace, 
We shall only meet with a doubtful mortuary priest of a King Intef, a chief prophet of 
Kamose and o priest of Tuthmosis I, who was ka-servant of Tato TT and Kamose at the 
sume time, No others are known even approaching the period of the kings whom they 
served. 

However it is reasonable to suppose that the kings of the Empire endowed the cults of 
their immediate ancestors, the last kings of the Seventeenth Dynasty. We have no renson 
to suppose that these last kings of the line were either more powerful or more wealthy than 
their own forbears. The greater popularity of their cults must have been due to funds 
with which they were endowed, and hence they were held in a pious veneration among the 
priests of the Necropolis under the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties. By this period, 
Amenophis I and his mother Nefretiri had become the deified patrons of the cemeteries 
and all their line buried in the sacred mountain of Thebes and ruling over it in death, 
became the “ Lords of the West*.” 

Several monuments show them seated in rows or represented by liste of their cartouches, 
adored like a pantheon of gods. In a Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah tomb these deities are headed 
by Mentuhotp TI and the two divine queens Abbotp and Nefretiri, after whom follow 


Discovered by Canwanvow and Canren, Pree Fears Eeplorations, 34, 517 The eacavation of the 
area was continued by Lassuve (Aull, Met. Mus, Art, 1917, May, 11}, The conclusion of Lord Carnaryon's 
work, and the excavations of the Metropolitan Museum by me in 1912-13, and by Lansing in 116-17 are 
to he incorporated into one publication by the latter. Under Kamose, below, mention will be made of the 
tablet found by Carnarvon and Carter and of a “Superintendent of the Prophets of Kamose, Mea.” 


Lansing also found the of a ic — iy here. Intermediate shawabtis found in this locality 
are in Cannanvos and Canrmn, op, cit, 50 and NontHaMeton ete, Theban Necropolis, 26 ff. 


Ne Oe Pe | ron of $=) ait Bo Ll J NE ae 
sanvow ond Canter, op. cit, 2, 14%; Wigan in denales, x1, 170; GanpineR and Wriann, 
Topographical Catalo, Tomb 18, 
=F Found by eect: Catalogue raisonné, 100 ff and the material throughout the book. prssim, 
An abstract is given in AusfwAr. Versichria, Hertin, 190, with crows references to the material, which is 
shown in dgypt. und Vorderasiat. Alterthiimer, Berlin, Pls. 30, 34, 35, 37 and the jewelry in Scudren, 
Goldschmiedearbdeiten, 2547. The tomb was ono of the Eleventh Dynasty corridor tombe on the southern 
spur of the Dirét Abu’l-Nagi (see p. 272, n. 2) which was #0 high up on the hillside that it escaped being 
buried by the Hatshepsut causeway (like Carnarvon's and Carter's tombs below), and therefore continued 
in uae until the time of Ramesses []. The earliest burials, at the back of the tomb, had perished before 
Passalacqua's day but Seventeenth-Kightoonth Dynasty shawwbtis buried for them in front of the doorway, 
na in the tomb of Tetiky, were found. 

‘ So in the tomb of Khabekhet. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x. 20 
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Ahmose and all the legitimate and orthodox kings down to Seti I, the sovereign of the 
worshipper', There was. similar scene on the offering table of the scribe Ken’, which gives 
the same orthodox list of kings down to Ramesses IT, but starts with Senakhtenre, 
Sekenenré€ and Wazkheperré€ as predecessors of Ahmose L Still more elaborate lists are 
those in the Dér el-Medinah tombs of two Twentieth Dynasty priests, Inhurkhau® and 
Khabekhet* Here it is not so much the great kings of the Empire who are venerated. as 
those lesser personages who were closely related to its founders. Mentuhotp III, as the 
inaugurator of the prosperity of Thebes, takes a prominent place, and after him follow 
Abhmose I and Amenophis I with their respective mothers Abhotep and Nefretiri and 
numbers of their offspring. In addition they both include King Sekenenré€ Ta‘o-Ken and 
the fuller list of Khabekhet adds Kings Sekhentenré€ and Wazkheperré€ Kamose and two 
kings’ sons, Ahmoze and Binpu, among others. 

From these lists of the “ Lords of the West” buried in the Theban Necropolis we can 


collect the following names of royalties antedating Ahmowe I: 


King (© ~~ ) in the list of Ken. 


iii 
in the hist of Khabekhet. 





in the lists of Ken, Inhurkhan and 
Khabekhet. 


' Roamtuot, Mon, 1, xlv; Coamrouuios, Mon, 1, claxxiv. Hatshepant and the Aten worshippers 
from Akhenaten to Ay are omitted from these lista. 
* From Dér el-Medinah ; formerly in the Clot Bey Collection and now in Marseilles. Bibliography in 


. jay A | = . 
GAUTHIER, Aoia, 0, 182. Ken was =" | | =|. The Great Place was the region in which 


were located the tombe of Amenophis 1 and Queen Inhapi. See Masraro, Momies royales, Mem. miss, fran., 
1, 551, 3,7; Burasran, Ancient Records, tv, para. 665-7, and Danessy, Cercweila det oachettes royals, 
1016-20, 

1 Seen by Wilkinson, but its discovery attributed by Prisse to his own travelling companion Lloyd de 
Brynestyn; afterwards removed to Berlin by Lepsius. A fragment of the stela is in the Louvre, No. 334, 
Bibliography in Masreno, op. et. 617 and Mee, Trav. 1, 170, with aome improvements on the Prisae-and 
Lepsius coples, 

‘ Tomb No. 2 in Ganorven and Weicant, Catalogue. According toa MS, notebook of Gliddon'’s, it was 
opened by Wilkinson and copied by Hay. Maareno, foc. cit, 614, givea the bibliography of the eopies by 
Wilkineen, Burton, Champollion, Prisse and Lepsius, See further Serun, Cntersuchungen, 1, 68, A fragment 
from near the end of the top row—or from a similar list—is in the Petrie Collection, 

* Lepstus, Masreno and Wrevewans ((Geachichte, 303) read tho last sign in the cartouche ~~, 
Chanypollion and Prisse copied it ve, in which they have been followed by Serie, Untersuchungen, 1, 4, 
and Burcnaapr and Preres, Aonigenomen, 53, No. 274. There can be no question that the name should 
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The only comment necessary here is upon the first two names. Accuracy does not 
seem to have been insisted upon in drawing up these lists and in that of Khabekhet there 
id an idea of precedence not wholly chronological. And yet, taking the lower and upper 
rows of this last list alternately, it can be read with a certain orderliness: Mentuhotp II, 
and Amenophis I, leading; Ahmose I and his wife Nefretiri next; Sekhentenre ; Seken- 
enré¢ Tato-Ken and Queen Ahhotp'; Wazkheperréf Kamose and the lesser royalties fol- 
lowing, Similarly the list on the offering table of Ken starts out Senakhtenré‘, Sekenenré¢, 
Wazkheperre® and Ahmose I. Finally in the Karnak list of ancestors of Tuthmosis ITI, 
Senakhtenré® appears next to Sekonenrét', In short there seems to have been a tradition 
of a Senakhtenré¢—or Sekhentenré¢—preceding Sekenenré“, with Senakhtenré€ vouched 
for by two fairly good documents and Sekhentenré by only one, and that one not quite so 
trustworthy. The similarity of the two names will be noticed, and it will be seen how easily 
the consonants n-A-¢ in the one might become f-n-t in the other by metathesis", or by a 
misreading of hieratic. Hence it seems safe to accept Daressy’s proposal that but one 
king existed—Senakhtenre, who became Sekhentenré€ by a seribal error’. 

Some forty years later than the last of these lists of the Lords of the West—in the 
16th year of Ramesses IX, 1126 n.c.—the tombs of some of these Seventeenth Dynasty 
royalties figured largely in the affairs of the Necropolis, From the contemporary files of the 
inspectorate of the cemeteries, located in Medinet Habu probably, come a number of papyri 
discovered in the fifties of the last century’. These are surveys of tombs, inventories of 


t By an error of the scribe, Ahhotp is a king and, to keep the order as rend above, should change places 
in the list with Kamoee. 

* ‘The list here turna a corner on the offering table and by a confusion on the seribe's part Mentuhotp IT! 
is introduced between Kamose and Abmose. 

1 Setau, Urbunden dea Sten Dyn., G00. 

¢ A close connection between Senakhtenrét and Sekenenré‘ and Kamose wasearly recognized by MasrERd, 
Momies royales, 639 and Struggtes of the Nationa, 76, n. 4. So also Wrepemann, (eschicite, 302; Serue, 
Untersuchungen, 1,4; METER, treachichkte, par. 30%), note ; Waitt, Fin du Moyen Emgrire, 158,550; Buncwannt 
and Proren, Admgenamen, 53, no, 274. 

' Suggested to me by Lansing. 

0 fee, Trav, 1892, 146; followed by Param, Hitory, 0, 9, 16, and in a curious way by Bupag, Book of 
Ainge, t, 104 and History, tt, 180, who says Doresay has proved the identity of the two, und who therefore 

> 1"77/f 2 = of oO wr OT A 

composes a titulary } | a = dh * i SL pe ee ey 

T PEet, Jfeyer Papyrt, 1, gives a list and bibliography to which should be added the fact that the 
Amberst Papyrus is now in the collection of J. P, Morgan in New York. There is little information on the 
finding of the papyri. Pap, Ambras and Pap. Amberst would seem to have heen diseovered in thie early 
fifties and Pap, Abbott was purchased by the E. M. in 1856. Pap, Mayer A and B were in England in 1663 
and probably were found no later than Pap. Harris A which turned upin 1960 in Medinet Habu. Now 
Ambras contuina a catalogue of documenta relating to the Ramesses [1] Temple of Medinet Habu, as well 
a catalogue of tomb robber documents which surely includes Amberst, and perhaps Abbott, Thus all 
the documents (except Mayer A and B which are intimately related to Abbott, however) can be connected 
with Medinet Habu, and there I should place the headquarters of the Necropolis Administration in the 
Twentieth Dynasty. 
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goods stolen from the tombs, lists of persons accused of theft and even the minutes of their 
trials, All are business-like, straightforward documenta, clearly the verbatim reports of 
legal investigations and therefore thoroughly trustworthy historical evidence, if some slight 
allowance be made for an occasional, natural error m drafting. 





The most impressive and most interesting of these is the Abbott Papyrus. The situn- 


tion which it details has been excellently summarized by Breasted’, The Mayor of Thebes 
hac laid certain information against the Mayor of the Necropolis, under whom the tombs 
were being pillaged. The Vizier appointed a commission of ten officials—chiefs of police, 
necropolis inspectors and two confidential scribes from the Vizier’s and the Treasurer's 
diwéns—who were to investigate the charges m company with the accused Mayor, and 
report back to the Vizier and the King's Butlers. Followed by a party of police this com- 
mittee crossed the river to the cemeteries and inspected ten royal tombs and a number of 
private ones, They then drafted a report dealing with these private tombs in a very sum- 
mary manner, as being of small importance, but giving a list of the ten kings’ tombs 
examined, followed by clear and concise statements of their condition, which have all the 
earmarks of having been recorded by the scribes on the spot. These tombs, in the order in 
which they were reported upon, were the 

(1) Tomb of King Amenophis I. 

(2) Pyramid of King Intef I. 

(3) Pyramid of King Nubkheperré€ Intef. 

(4) Pyramid of King Sekhemrat-Wapma‘t? Intef. 

(5) Pyramid of King Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsat 

(6) Pyramid of King Sekenenré® Tato. 

(7) Pyramid of King Sekenenré€ Tato-Co, 

(8) Pyramid of King Wazkheperré’ Kamose. 

(9) Pyramid of King Ahmose-Sapair. 

(10) Pyramid of King Mentubotp ITT. 

Three of these tombs definitely lie outside the seope of the present paper. No. Band 
No, 10 date from the Eleventh Dynasty, and No, 1 from the Eighteenth, Furthermore, 
No, 9 of “ King" Ahmose-Sapair has long been recognized as involving a scribe's ‘error?, 

1 Ancient facords, Tv, §& 500 ff. 

* Many of the names of this period which contain the element Sebiem have been read SeahesA. The two 
shart y rhe anil 4 ael-t both determined the names of sistra or similar instruments and were frequently 
confused by the ancient scribes (Eaman, Grammotil, 315; Ganvingr in Ree, Trav., 1912, 75). WOLD in an 
interesting excursns (op, af, 277, continued on 246) proves that in these royal names the correct form in 
Sethem and assembles the arguments in favour of transliterating the names in the order Sebhemrit- 
van by Sramiponrr (#eitehr. f dg Spr. 1895, 94) rather than the order Sethem-¥-pot frequently 
| a WIEDEMANN in Pash. 186, 220, and Maspero (Engudte judiciuire, 4), believed that an actual 
king, preceding Alii, is named in the Abbott Papyrus; Hrugsch (Geacd. Aeg., 266) supposed that a 
viceroy under Ahmnose is here named. Maspero changed to the conclusion that the “King” of the Papyrus 
and the “ Prinon” of other monuments wort the same person in Momses royales, 635, in which he followed 
Bauvosce and Bien in fer. Aro’, 1859, 273 and SCWIAPARELLI, J! Libro det funerali, 17. Sern, Unter. 
suchungen, 1, 71, expressed very trenchantly the impossibility that two separate Sapairs werd involved and 
Perr, Aistery, 0, 44, made the perfectly plausible saggestion that in transcribing the title } oa cn 


the element S had been dropped in the Papyrus. 
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There was no “king” of this name, but there was a well-known “ King’s-son Ahmose called 
Sapair,” the heir of Amenophis I', who died young and was venerated among the Lords of 
the West on innumerable monuments. That it was his tomb which was investigated is 
beyond doubt—the question is, how did the scribes make their mistake? Possibly the 
original complaint listed a tomb of “King Ahmose-Sapair” and the committee's scribes 
transeribed this error into their notes; or possibly a seribe carelessly wrote | © for 
ate iF Again there ia a third possible explanation. Mariette found two seals in the 
Dirt! Abu'l-Naga, identical in workmanship and therefore probably contemporary in date, 


bearing the names i If the seals date from 


the generations immediately succeeding Sekenenréf, this “Son of Rée® Siamiin” is an 
enigma*®, However there was o son of Ahmose I named Siamin buried in the necropolis 
and honoured among the Lords of the West, and it may be argued that this seal had belonged 
to a caretaker of his tomb. It would then become probable that in the tomb also Prince 


Siamiin was called cs and the same may have been true of Ahmose-Sapair in lis tomb, 


to the confusion of the scribes of the Abbott Papyrus‘ 

The positions of certain of the tombs tn this list show that all of them were put down 
in the order in which they were inspected". No, 1 is described as being “the High Ascent, 
north of the Temple of Amenhotp of the Garden” and Carter has found it on the top of 
the Dirt’ Abu'l-Naga Hill, north of the mortuary temple of Amenophis I\ No. 2 1s speci- 
fied as being “north of the Temple of Amenophis of the Forecourt,” and it was discovered 
by Mariette in the plain beyond the Seti Temple’, No. 3, we shall find, was situated at the 
foot of the Dira‘ Abu'l-Naga near ita northern end, Then follow Nos. 4 to 9, after which 
there is an evident break as No. 10 is said to have been in Zeseret—Dér el-Bahri—where 
it is to-day one of the prominent landmarks*, This break, and the fact that no qualifying 
phrases locating Tombs 3 to 9 are given, make it evident that Nos. 3 to 9 were all im the 
same district, and so I have placed them, strung out along the foot of the Din’ Abu'l-Naga 
in a purely diagrammatic manner, in the accompanying map, Plate XTIT*, 

The itinerary marked on this map is not as unreasonable as might be supposed ab first. 
Unquestionably ten tombs were specified in the charges to be investigated". The tomb 
of Amenophis I was that of the most prominent king and was also the most inaccessible, 





) ‘The involved argument proving this relationship must be deferred to another occasion. 

? Bibliography under King Sekenenré‘, page 245, below. 

§ According to Gauthier, Legrain published the seal of Siamin and that of Sekenenre* under one 
number, ‘This led Lister, Mecherches sur ('Aistotre ef la civilisation de Vancienne Egypte, 1010, 125 and 
132, to wreate a King Sekenenre’ [V-Amenai to whom be attributed a dowen or fifteen years of reign | 

4 Son of Ré*, like the cartouche, may have been used by an heir to the throne. Hallowed tradition may 
well have received some strange accretions in this formative period. Pera, Matory, m1, 44, 

* Ao] have alread ¥ apes esl in Am. Jour. Sem, Lang., 1O16, ai. 

« B. A.A, 1¥, par, 513 and Cartan in /Jowrnal, 1916, 147, 

7B, Aa, 1, par. O14 and Wrsnock, op, cit, 20. : | 

* BR A.A, 17, 520, and Navinee, Hlevewth Dynasty Temple at Deir ef Bahari, 

* It should be emphasized that the tombe 4 to 9 are placed on the map only in the most general way, 
It is quite possible that Nos. Band 9 should be near point A. 

™ See below, page 265. 
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The inspection was made in September, and we may quite safely assume that the eleven 
officials, many of whom may well have been old and corpulent, would prefer to puff their 
way up the desolate little valley to the High Ascent before the sun shone down upon it 
in the fierceness of full mid-day heat. The first tomb examined and the findings dictated 
to the acribes, the commissioners and their accompanying police scrambled down the hill to 
the second tomb, nearly a mile away, With these two outlying tombs disposed of, Nos. 3 
to 9 lay on their direct path to Dér el-Babri, fully two miles distant. Therefore the party 
crossed its own tracks and followed along the foot of the Diri' Abu'l-Nug&, visiting the 
little pyramids in their list until they reached the great avenues leading to the temples of 
Zeseret, where lay the last remaming tomb which they had to examine. 

While this list is strictly speaking an itinerary, nevertheless so far as Nos, 3-to 8 are 
concerned it has an unexpected chronological value. Assume for the moment that these six 
tombs are of one period—the thesis of this paper—their order from north to south is equally 
their order from earlier to later. 

Returning to the map it will be noticed that the early Eleventh Dynasty kings and 
their courtiers were buried on the plain opposite Karnak and just north of the Valley of 
the Kings. Mentuhotp III was buried in Dér el-Bahri with the nobles of his reign grouped 
around the ‘Asfsif, and Scankhkeré€ and his followers in the cliffs to the south'. The cemetery 
of the dynasty thus grew from local north to local south, Of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the 
founder's temple and tomb are unknown, but the chapel of Amenophis I is on the plain in 
front of the Diri' Abu'l-Naga and the tombs of the nobles of the first generations of the 
dynasty are clustered behind it on the hillside. The entrance to the mortuary monument 
of Tuthmosis I and Hatshepsut is a couple of hundred yards beyond, with the temples of 
Tuthmosis 11, Amenophis I, Tuthmosis IV and Amenophis TT following one after another 
to the south, and the tombs of their contemporaries honeycombing Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah 
behind them*, Again, Seti I built the temple for his father and himself up by the mouth 
of the Valley of the Kings. Ramesses IT placed his between existing monuments to the 
south, Merenptah beyond him again. Already the front of the Necropolis was becoming 
so crowded that Siptah and Tausret were content with small vacant sites between the 
existing temples for their unimposing little chapels, but Ramesses III with a more am- 
bitious project, went as far south as Medinet Habu. The old lake of the palace of 
Amenophis IT blocked further development in that direction and such of the Twentieth 
Dynasty temples as have been found are sandwiched-in, in any sort of order, among those 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth. 

This trend of the Theban Necropolis from the plain near the mouth of the Valley of the 
Kings southward had « perfectly natural cause. The plain is the nearest bit of desert, and 
henee the best place for a cemetery, in the neighbourhood of the heart of Thebes around 
the temples of Karnak. At Karnak, from time immemorial, there must have been a 
to the Necropolis. Boats put across from the wharves near the Amin Temple to the 
landing-stage directly across the river, which went by the name of * Opposite-her-Lord mn 


| Wrevocg, op. at, 13, and Bull Met, Mus, Art, 1921, Noy,, 1, 29; 1922, Dec, um, 19, 

7 In Gasorven and WeidaLt, Thpographioul Catalogue, there are 98 decorated, Eighteenth Dynasty 
tombs in the Shélkh ‘Abd el-Kurnah neighbourhood, all but two of them later than Hatshepsut. ‘In ve 
Diri* Abu'l-Naga there are 23, of which 16 are not later than Tuthmosia IT], When it is comkidersd that 
the most important courtiers of this last king were buried in Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, the general trend 
from north to south following the kings’ temples is evident for the courtiers’ tomhe ae well, —— 
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Kheftet-hir-nebes. The old quays there were relined with fine stone in the days of 
Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis TT to meet the growing traffic', and so usual was it to take 
the Aheftet-jar-nebes ferry that the name came to signify the whole of Western Thebes’, 
and in true Egyptian style was even personified as a goddess who was the counterpart of 
Thebes itself*, It was near the road leading from this busy ferry that each king would have 
his monument, and those who could not find place there turned south into the hills already 
hallowed by the rulers of the Eleventh Dynasty. 

Tt is thus a fact that so long as a free choice was open, the founder of each dynasty 
built his monument as near as possible to this ferry road, and his descendants built theirs 
ina row to the south. Before the Eighteenth Dynasty there was no difficulty in the way 
of this choice and we may assume, therefore, that the tombe Nos. 3 to 8 in the Abbott 
Papyrus followed this controlling tendency, And that this assumption is at least partially 
correct is evident immediately, because Sckenenrét and Kamose, who are last on the list, 
are admittedly the last of the Seventeenth Dynasty and the immediate predecessors of the 
Eighteenth. We thus have the foundation of a chronicle for the Seventeenth Dynasty in 
the Abbott Papyrus. That it ts only a foundation is evident of course, first, because all 
the tombe of the kings of the Seventeenth Dynasty were not inspected; and secondly, 
because, while the general north to south tendency may be true, it may not hold stretly 
between two adjomimng tombs in so rugged and restricted an area as the Dir’ Abu'l-Naga. 

Tt now remains only to study the general designation of the royal tombs of the period 
before taking them up individually, 

Ever since Birch, Chabas and Maspero first translated and commented on the Abbott 
Papyrus it has invariably been noticed that the royal tombs—exeept that of Amenophis [— 


were called By N Ne, and that the rest of the tombe Scie were differentiated under 


tee mee O: MEBANE oe ©. der man, oni 
“pyramid,” but Mariette’s aiachevery of the tomb of N abkheperrae Intef and his description 
of it as a chamber cut in the rock, and not a pyramid, has resulted in the word mer being 
taken in this papyrus in a merely figurative sense for “king's tomb,” an idea which has 





| Serag, Urbwaden des 18ten hyn, 312 (earlier m B. A.A, 0, par. 339); “Thro Ufer (*4mf) waren | 
gediromt (oai) wus Stein; schiiner war sie als ihr friherer Zuintand, " The ideogram for the structure is a 
“fortress” but the same sign is used by Hatshepsut for ber temple at Dér el-Bahrt (M- Hieroglyphic Texts, 
¥, 26). Another reference to the sume restoration, here credited to Tuthmosis ITT, is in B. AA, 11, par. 606 
—Lacat, Sites, 34010, The Hatshepsut quaya were doubtless on the Sseeinkigaiticn of the Dir el-Bahri 
causeway. 

? Serue, op. eit., 64 and 83 (B. Aft, 0, par. 70), where itis the pendant of Thebes, and like Thebes a 
town €), in the days of Tuthmosis 1. Seo next note. 

7 Accompanying Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis I] on the two stelae in note | above and Tuthmosis II] 

in B. ALR. 1, par. 655, Sere, op. cit., translations, 34 and 43, considers that Aheffet-dir-neler was merely 
a name of Thebes. However, the expression “the district of the Mayor of the West Side in AAefter-fir- 
(B. 4.8, 0, par. 927) inelines me to stick to a modification of the older view which originated with staiteal 
in Zettechr, f. dig. Spr., 1863, 38, and was followed by Masrero, Struggles of the Nations, 506 and map, 
They applied the name to the hills opposite Karnak on the analogy of “the Brow of Thebes" for the 
western hills noted by Masreno, op. cit., 310, flee, Trav, 0, 112. ‘The recent discovery that ‘jm is to be 
translated “bank” or “quay ™ shows that the western wharves, rather than hills, is the place. All hope of 
ever finding the quays of Kiefiet-tar-nebea ia doomed when one considers that the Napoleonic, Wilkinson 
and todern maps show the river shifting in only oue century enough to obliterate all trace of them. (On 
the shift hetween 1797 and 1830 «ee Newskrey in Annales, 1M, 79.) 
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gained force from the appearance of the determinative A after other words for tomb, in 
various places, nee. 
However, too much confidence is not to be placed in the thoroughness of Mariette’s 
study of the Intef tomb which he found. On the contrary there is excellent ground for 
taking the word literally as meaning “pyramid.” A consistent terminology is evident in 


the whole body of tomb robbery documents. Thus be is used to describe primarily the 
royal tombs of the Valleys of the Kings and of the Queens, which were purely subterraneas 

passages! ; ~ 0)? is some definite type of perare tomb which makes the name 
peculiarly applicable to those cenotaphs which were erected in Abydos; and even the word 
| es the ancient generie word for tombs in general*, has a specialized meaning of 


“burial chamber” in the Amherst Papyrus. This consistency of usage is observable in the 
fact that the entirely subterranean tomb of Amenophis I is not described as a mer—except 
by inference in one general total—but mer is applied to the two tombs of Wahfankh Intef 
and of Mentuhotp UT which appear from their existing remains to have been setual 
pyramids. The same IT judge to have been the case of the early Eighteenth Dynasty mer 
of Tetisheri at Abydos’, But more convincing, two of the remaining tombs in the Abbott 
Papyrus, which are os hn themselves, have particular features called the 7 » \ 
(without CA) which can only be translated “pyramid.” Mention is made of “the stela of 
the pyramid” of Sekhemrét-Wapma‘t, and “the lower chamber of the pyramid” of 
Sekhemrét-Shedtawi*® In the face of this, we can only conclude that Mariette missed the 
pyramidal feature above the tomb of Nubkheperré,and translate the worl] mer literally as 
* pyramid.” 
The pyramids of the period listed in the Abbott Papyrus begin with: 


Tae Toms or Kine Nupsxwerennéit Inrer 


BIRATI2IG oA All 


' Tombs in the Valley of the Queens: Pap, Abbott, rv, 16; v, 3-4, 7-8; in the Valley of the Kings: 
Peet, Moyer Popyrr, By 8-10; Danessy, Cereueils dea cacheties reyates, 81019, In the Ambraa Papyrus the 
tomb of the Great Captain of the Army is Ar in contrast with the mr of King Sebekemual, 

? Abydos cenotaphs are so called on the Tetisheri stela (see below) and the Kares stela (Serue, Urbunden 
dea 18ten Dyn., 45, translations, 24). C& Scdren, Mysterion des Csiria, 7. 

* The commonest word for “tomb” in Egyptian, Even in the O.K. it is applied to mastabas or pook- 
cut tombe indifferently (Maunerre, Mastates, 201, 204; De Monoan, Catalogue, 1, 172, 173, etc. ). Sinoe 
Papyrus Abbott, 1, 4, apparently applies is to the tomb of Amenophis 1, Masrmno ( Enquite juchicionre, 12-13) 
recalls the Greek oipryé, “reed or flute," applied to the Tombs of the Kings by classical authors, and 
dorives ta likewise from q | had Ot. o “plant” (Bavosacn, Dict; Lonerin Mee. Trev, 1804,11; Kamar 
in Awnates, 1X, 27). However, it is too old a word for this derivation, Thereis nothing in O.K. tombe to give 
rise to the simile with « reed, and it is more likely to have « relation with the word “office” or “chamber.” 

' References to the tomb of Wahtankh Intef in Wrsenoce in Asser. four, Sem, Long. 1915, 204 Naville’s 
reconstruction in the Eleventh Dyaasty Temple ot Deir el Bahari of a pyramid in the Mentubotp temple has 
not been bettered, Conme.i.y (Abydos, 11, 35) describes the Tetisheri monument asa aque * tiastaba” 
with slightly sloping sides (cf Peer, Cemeteries of Abydos, 1, 35-6). "Tho ruins, although only 2 metres 


high, suggest to me, however, the pyramids described by Manierre, Abydos, 11, 42-44, Pls, 64-7, 
* See below, pages 234 ond 237. 
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After the committee of inspectors had left the tomb of the Horns Wab‘ankh Intef of 
the Eleventh Dynasty they visited: 

The pyramid! of King NubkheperréS L.P-H., Son of Rat Intef, L.P.A. Tt was found 

in course of being tunneled into by the thieves, They had made 2} cubits of tunnel in tte 


miter wall § BEE BA x » AS ©’ and 1 enbit* in the outer chamber of the tomb 


nlp 
Ko [OS anon woes geet py Be 8s® of the Chiet of the 

Offering Bearers of the House of Amin, Yuroi, who is deceased", The king's pyramid 

was uninjured since the thieves had not been able to enter it. 

If the report of the inspectors be accepted as showmg the order in which the tombs 
were examined, then this tomb would be somewhere in front of the Dira’ Abu'l-Naga, and 
toward its northern end. That it was actually in the Dira' Abu'l-Naga, in the side of a 
hillock to the west of the plain, was demonstrated by its discovery in 1860 by Mariette’. 
A closer location he fails to give, but years afterwards, in 1879, Villiers Stuart ran across 
Marictte’s old excavation and the obelisks he hail left behind, half buried in a place close 
to that in which he was told the mummy of Abhotp had been found" If his information 
was good, and he was not merely writing in the most general terms, he saw the obelisks 
somewhere near the north wady of the Diri‘ Abu'l-Naga. So far the indications are in 
agreement, 

Lacking more definite data on Mariette’s excavations, it occurred to me some years ago 
that the papyrus itself might give a valuable indication in the mention of the adjacent 






1 Pap. Abbott, PL 11, 12 B. ALK, rv, par. 515, 

2 Masruno, Fnguéte judiciaire, 16, “mur denceinte extéerieur.” For the word dm, Gardiner refers me 
to his ddmonitions, 28, and furthermore writes that in spite of the queer determinative OD he believes it to be 
=o, moe, aor, (fom) meres. He quotes o parallel passage Pap. Torin 42 where cemetery workmen 


: ™ ] oe ; cure ; ; i : at ) —— —a 
on strike have been crossing the necropolia walls (led) and on a particular date ene 3 MY AN 


See | ao Pa oOo; eae fof 2,0 1 
SK PIS Bee tel Ro Gb Jd 
“Crossing them again, Reaching the Southern Wall-door? of the Ramesseum." a S$ze means 
“Jimit, boundary, outside" and, as Gardiner reminds me, BS ee WY “sido” of the body, hence he concludes 
dre corresponds pretty closely to partes, 

3 Breasted renders “24 cubits of tunnel in its..., | eubit (distant) from..." making one tunnel, 24 cubita 
deep and 1 cubit from Yuro/'s tomb. 

' Ca diner haa pointed out to Te the error in tronwlation of this plirase made by both Maspero mud 
Breasted who rendered it “which is in rams.” 

’ Few excavations have been more brilliantly planned out beforehand—and lees adequately publiahed 
afterwards. Mariette wrote from Luxor on Feb. 1, 1860, to Chabas (Masrano, Bidliothique Eqyptologique, 
18, exiii): “1 am following the study of the Eleventh and Seventeenth Dynasties at Rurnah...... Your excellent 
translation of Birch's article on the Abbott Papyrus has not served me badly atall What I aro sure of is 
that the location of the royal tombs is the Dira’ Abu'l-Nagd. Amenophia I was buried there as well as all 
the Intefs whose coffins are in Europe. At this very moment Tam on the track of the tomb of Nubkheperré’ 
Intef, whieh has been phindered but where | may find o stela.” On the Intef coffins he presumably knew 
Prisse’s 1847 article on the one in the BML, and he evidently bad some information on the two he had 





rohased for the Louvre in 1854. Kamose and Ahhotp (whom he related to the Intefs) he had found 
Himeelf in 1857 and 1859, The references to the discovery of the tomb of Nubkheperrt® Intef are given 
below. 


© Vinnrens Sivan, Nile Gleanmga, 273. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x ty 


\. 
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tomb of Yuroi. Under the name of Yuroi the tomb has so far defied discovery, but exactly 
where we should expect the royal tomb to be there is the tomb of Shuroi, Chief of the 
Offering Bearers of Amin, who lived in the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty and whose 


tomb was therefore in existence when the inspection was made’. The two names are 


Abbott Papyrus —=a Saw We—O YES HD UH 
Tomb No18 RPA cece 4 BR NY AF 


Except for the two signs q cand f there is no difference in either names or titles, Now we 


have already been able to point out one evident slip made by the scribe, when he recorded 
Prince Ahmose-Sapair as a king, and I shall try to show that he was equally in error im 
transcribing the prenomen of a King Tao. Hence I assumed that he was either hasty in 
reading the name of Shuroi on the walls. of the tomb, or that he omitted the stroke that 
makes the difference between } and tp: In short I believed the attempt at robbery was 
actually made from the tomb of Shuroi and that the tomb of Nubkheperré€ must be within 
a few cubits of tt. 

With this arm-chair theory in mind IT waited impatiently until T could get out to 
Kurnah again, Once there—it was in the winter of 1919-20—I immediately looked up the 
tomb of Shuroi, verified the reading of the name, and found that there actually were plun- 
derers’ tunnels starting from its outer chamber, but 20 torn up was the surface round about 
that I could identify no trace of the tomb of King Intef, I then questioned some of the 
older natives of the neighbourhood, Did any of them remember seeing a pair of “columns” 
lying around that part of the hill years ago? None of them did—but two old men recalled 
a pair of “little obelisks” which lay right by Tomb 13 until they were taken away by 
Maspero a long time back! So spontaneous and unprompted was this answer that all my 
doubts vanished, and I placed “3 Nubkheperré Intef" where it is on the Map, Pl. XTIT. 

So far as the description of the tomb is concerned we gain nothing from the report of 
the inspectors except that it had an “outer wall” into which the thieves could tunnel 
2} cubits (1°3 m.) without attaming the burial chamber. Marietite’s references to the tomb#® 
while vague are a little more enlightening. As he describes 1t, the tomb waa a hemi-speos 
cut in the abrupt flank of the hill, consisting of a chamber in the rock and a pit terminating 
in the burial vault, The pyramid of crude brick was doubtless above on the rock and 


|) Tomb No. 13 in Garpinne and WetGaut, Topographical Catalogue, 
| 2 maw web, “Bearer of Offerings,” Eaman in Zenachr. f. ag. Spr., 110, 39, 

1 Unfortunately Vaseatnt, Mon. iatorici, 135, passes over this discovery with a bare mention, and but 
scantiest details are given by the following works of Manrerre, Lettre & Mf, de Rougdin Rev, arch... 1860 Tl, 
28; Lea Moetobos, 9; Monuments divers, 16, PL.504, showing one of the obelishs: Letter ta Birch in Trans, 
8.B.A,, 1875, 194, and the review of Mariette's work by Desjardins in ev, o¢n. de l'architecture, 1860), onl. 
time by Villiers Stuart in 1879. Two years later they were shipped to the Balik Museum and were Inst 
in the Nile opposite Gamdlah on the way down river, They have received frequent mention of varyityg 
value by :—Villiers Stuart, ied, who gave a bad wood-cut from a worse drawing, which would be interest 
Lange if we could be certain that it-was of the obelisk nof figured in Jon, divers: WIkDEMANN Geschichte, 
224, where this tomb is confused with Wahankh; Masrano, Histoire, 1, 460; Brpon, Ais by 7: 19t. 
Srmmponrr in Zeer, ag, Spr, 1895, 83; Preven, MGaige Aeyyptena, 14, No, 14; GAUTHIER, Bate i 238 - 
Danesay in Anaades, 1011, 65; Micvtn, Geeohichte, par. 200 0.; WenLL, op, cit, 360), . 3 
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Mariette either did not recognize it or it had completely disappeared', In front, broken 
into several pieces, lay two small obelisks, 350m. and 3°70 m. high respectively, which 
had ornamented the facade. Very well preserved inscriptions were arranged in vertical 
columns down the four sides giving the names of the Horus Neferkheperu, Lord of the Two 
Diadems Heruhirnestf, Beautiful God, Lord of the Two Lands, Lord of Offerings, Nubkhe- 
perré¢, Bodily Son of Ret, Intef who is beloved of the gods Osiris, Sopd Lord of the 
ein Mountains and Anubis Lord of the land of Zeseret. a | ey bs a 


<> | to 


? ‘ } TaN SN R.A oo na 


oe ae ta, 28 On one side there are a few signs from the beginning of a 


restoration made by a later king SX \G; 

Mariette's discovery of 1860 would appear to have been anticipated by the Arabs of 
Kurnah in 1827", when they seem to have found the tomb intact as it was left by the in- 
spectors in the reign of Ramesses IX. Their plundering on the slopes of the Dirt’ Abu'l- 
Naga led them toa little tomb which they said had but one chamber (a contradiction of 
the Mariette description which, perhaps, should be taken more seriously than I have done). 
In the centre of this chamber, the livmg rock had been left to form o sarcophagus free- 
standing from the walls but not detached from the floor, within which lay the wooden 
coffin. This Athanasi bought for Salt, from whose collection it passed into the British 
Museum’ It is a gilded coffin with risht (feather) decoration whose inscriptions name 


the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Intef |Z (_ j\ 


ar A 








}=" (Pl, XIV). 


a, eee 


' Pasaatacgua (Cut, raisonnd, 191) destroyed a number of small brick pyramids in 1822-2. 

? Obelisks of modest sine ond rather stumpy form in front of tomb doors go back to the earliest times. 
See Vox Bisaina in Ae. Trov., 1912, 21, with numerous examples from the First to the Seventeenth 
Dynasties. Additional 0.K. examples are, at Sakkirah: Manterre, Mostobos, 434; Masreno, drt ie Aqype, 
fig. 65; Lyragor, Tomb of Perneb, 21; at Giaah; Return in Boston Mua, Fine Arts Bull. 1913, 66; M.K., 
Bincu, Cat. Admwicl Castle, 324, PL VI. An obeliak-like stela from a private grave in the Theban Necropolis 
will be noticed under Sekhemrtt-Shedtawi Sebekemeaf. The presence of a pair gf obelisks in front of the 
tomb of Nubkheperra* was the arrangement in the Fifth Dynasty tomb of Perneb and recalls the statement 
af Strabo that originally there were obelisks in front of all the royal tombs at Thebes—a statement which, 
as Pasealnoqua saw, could not st any rate have been true of the royal tombs in the Valley of the Kings, 

* The original description of the Arabe’ excavation was published by Yanni Athannsi, Salt's agent in 
Kurnah, in Aesearckes and Discoveries in Upper Egypt, x, quoted by Dr. G. Tomuisson (Bishop of 
Gibraltar} in Tron. Hoy. Soc, of Literature, 1839, 238. Tomlinson and Leemans had been in correspondence 
before this, and Leemans covered the same ground in his Lettre a M. #ronpois Safpolini, 1498, 28, and 
subsequently in Mon. ¢gypt. du Musde d Leide, oi, 18. The most frequently quoted authority, however, is 
Parsee (Mee, Arch, 1847, 710), who claimed that his information had been furnished him at Thebes lny an 
asccinte of Yanni who had tried to find the site for him, but without success, In spite of the fact that 
Prisse may have mace enquiries in Kurnah, nevertheless his published scoount is nothing more nor lesa 
than «a complete plagiarization of Leemans and of a letter from the latter published by Townson, (hid, 
The story has been quoted from one or another of these sources by all those who have described the articles 
fia, 


1 BM. 6659. The cofin wae No, 986 (ATHANASI, ibid.) in Salt's last collection which be mentions in a 


letter of Oct. 7, 1827, an that day shipped to Europe (Hatta, Life and Co: Seas RU TH hay Te of Henry Sait, Fag.) 
He died three weeks liter near Alexandrian and the collection was. wold in the summer of 1835, in 
a —2 
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That this was the coffin of Nubkheperré¢ Intef there is no direct and incontrovertible 
evidence since the prenomen is lacking, as is the case with nearly every object from the burial- 
chambers of the kings of this period. We shall find that three Kings Intef are known, 
buried in the cemetery ‘of the Seventeenth Dynasty, and of their three coffins only one 
bears a prenomen, Omitting this last and disregarding the ever-present possibility that 
there may have been still other Intefs, we redace the question to two kings (known from 
the Abbott Papyrus) and two coffins (in the British Museum and the Louvre). Now the 

AQ ZS”) with the and so do all of the 


contemporary monuments definitely known to be of Nubkheperra¢ | ‘The other coffin and 





eoffin in the British Museum spells the name | 


the seant remains of the other kings omit the f. On this ground alone the British Museum 
coffin may be assigned to Nubkheperré€ and this assignment gains force from two other 
circumstances. First, there is 1 good case for assigning the Louvre's doubtful coffin to 
Sekhemré@Wapmatt Intef the Elder, Secondly, if this British Museum coffin is assigned 
to Sekhemré*-Wapmatt? it is difficult to explain how it could have been found m 1827 in a 
tomb evidently intact and yet the canopic box of Sekhemré®-Wapmatt only made tts 
appearance twenty years later. 

The Arabs who opened the coffin claimed to have found the mummy of the king reating 
within, wearing a diadem upon his head outsitle the bandages; beside him lay two bows 
and six flint-tipped arrows, and among his wrappings they found a heart scarab mounted 
in gold, “and also many other objects of interest,” necording to Athanaal, 

When the coffin came to be cleaned in London some eight bits of bandages were found 
sticking in the bitumen with which the inside was lined. They were covered with texts in 
astrong hand similar to that of the Berlin Sinuhe and Eloquent Peasant manuscripts, and 


one ends with the name of the King } = of Yj, The mummy itself having been 


London where the cotlin went for a song, aa it was only after the tarnished gold waa cleaned in the 
British Museom that the cartouche was discovered. An excellent description and plate are given by 
Tomson, op, cit, ‘The best description of later date is that of Stmisponrr in Zeitechr, (dig, Spr, 1805, 
HA ff, with illustration, Other illustrations are in Prreie, Mistery, 1, fig. 165 and Bonar, (furde fo the First 


afd Second Lgypt. Rooms, 1004, 68, PL XA. Mentions of varying value are made by Leemans; Posse, foc. 


qt, and in fev, Arch, 145, 6; Biker in fies, Arch, 1859, 269 and Zeitectr, f. dig, Spr., 1869, 68; WinnEwaNs, 
Geschichte, 223; Boban, History, 1, 184 and Book of Aiags, 1, 84 (where by some confusion he says it bears 
the cartouche of Seckhemré*-Wapmatt); Gacraren, Mois, 1, 221. Finally the literature ix reviewed by 
WEILL, op. eit, 361, and many valuable suggestions made, 

' The archaic spelling jj a ee by Eawas in Zeitehkr. f. dig, Spr. xxxix, 147, 

* This line of argument 18, 0 far as 1 am aware, entirely due to the ingenuity of WEILL, op. cif, 357, ef, 372, 
t 2 His rule for the spelling of the name of this king has been confirmed by the recent publication of the 
armlets of Queen Sebekemeaaf (see below, page 233), Its one possible exception is that the name of Sekhemreét- 
Herubirma‘t Totef was first spelled QQ & on his coffin in the Louvre, but it was immediately corrected 

rr 

tw Ai © . On less definite grounds the British Museum coffin hos been assigned to Nubkheperré® by 
STEINDOKFF, op. cit, and Muven, Geschichte, par, 309, n, It has been left unassigned to any known king 
by WIEDEMANS, Geschichte, 293; GavrHen, Hots, 1, 221, and Dangsay in Annales, 1911, 65, 

? Bongos, tied, and Pera, op. cit., 268. 


‘ STEiNDORFY in Zettachr. f. dig. Spr, 1895, 86; Bopor, Guide to First and Second Egyptian Rooma, 68, 
where bite of papyrus are also toentioned which everyone else has missed. 
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destroyed, or probably having been so badly prepared that it fell to pieces as all mummies 
of this date do, a later one was substituted by the Arabs who sold it. The bow and arrows, 
unless they too went to the British Museum, are lost. No mention is to be found of them 
except in Yunni’s ofttimes eopied story. 

The diadem eventually found its way into the collection of the Chevalier d'Anastasy' 
and thence to Layden. It is of a form which had long been popular with the Egyptians—a 


“ boatman's cirelet ” [Iss ) v ‘“—a ribbon tied around the brow and knotted with a pair 


of blossoms at the back of the head in a bow knot, the ends of which hang down behind’, 
Qn the forehead ts the royal uraeus in gold; the mbbon is of silver decorated at intervals 
with stripes of three or four lines incised; the two flowers at the back were inlaid with 
plagnes of dark blne and light green-blue glass, Boeser has shown that it had been added 
to in modern times, doubtless by those through whose hands it passed before d'Anastasy 
bought it, Along the edges there had been fixed rows of little faience beads of different 
colours attached with thread to holes punched here and there in the original silver band. At 
irregular intervals between the rows of beads were thirty-one silver pendants with rings at 
top and bottom, inlaid with light blue, dark blue, and green glass, Boeser’s idea was that 
the pendants were from a “broad” collar of the Middle Kingdom and the beads were of 
later date. Silver and glass, however, are two tre mucterinls im Egypt before the Empire, 
and 1 should not hesitate to say that in this case the sinularity of colours, material and 
workmanship between the pendants and the circlet itself, are sufficient grounds for assign- 
ing the pendants, at least, to a “broad” collar which the mummy of the king would 
undoubtedly have worn, The threuls having rotted and the whule thing having fallen to 
pieces, the Arabs simply embellished the cirelet with them. 

The heart scarab? is of green jasper set ona plinth covered with gold, The beetle itself 


t Athamuisi knew nothing of ite fate, but had heard it described, Loemans, on the strength of this 
description, and possibly on hearsay which be does not recount, recognized this diadem os one in the 
collection sold by d'Anastasy in 1625 to the Dutch Government, He so informed Tonilitison in a lotter, 
which the latter published, and in bis wn writings invariably acoepted this identity. Tt has always been 
adopted by subwequent students, and haa every appearance of being correct, While d’Anastasy’s agent 
Pivcinini does wot appear to have been living in Kurnah before Passulacqua's departure curly in 1825, be 
certainly was in resideuce north of the “Mandara” on the Dira\Abul-Naga before March 1829 (Camvon.ton, 
Lettres, 1893, 178; Newsenry in Anneles, 1906, 54), He may well hove been purchasing at the time of 
the find of the Intef coftin and thu» beth the coffin and the diadem would have arrived in Leghorn in 
1827 —the first in Salt's collection, the second in d'Anastusy's, The point lias oonsidernble bearing on the 
story of the heart scarab. —_ , ' 

2 A similar'cirelet is 40 labelled in the coffin of Hapi Ankhtifi in the Metropolitan Museum (12. 193. 11) 
and in two other instances quoted by Mace and Winioce, Senedtin, 68. While I have trinalated au Any 
as “boatman's cirelet” { tuke this for a very archaic name, for all classes of mon and women wear it from 
the O.K. and later. [should seek its origin in the white tapes sometimes worn about their hair ly sailors 
(Deir of Gebrawi, t, PL. IV; Taussee, Boats, 61, 98), Gentlemen fishing or hunting in the marsh frequently 
are shown with a ribbon or an actual circlet about their hair (Deir of Gebrci, 1, Pla 11, V, V1; Afuade 
dyypt., ut, Pl. XXXVI). . Sensis aus aes 

® Descriptions are given by LEEMANS, op. evt., iid Jeerption rauciiee, 66 (illustrated in Mon. dgype, 
du Musée d Lee, 1, PL XXXIV) and Prisse copying him in flew. Arch. 1847, 710; but far better in Roeser 
in Zeitechr. f. dg. Spr, 1908, 30, and Agypt. Versameling tt Leiden, 1, 8, Pls. XV UL and XXII Mentioned 
by Wrenemans, Geschicite, 224; STHINDOREF in #eiteckr, fag. Spr, 1805, 56; Meyer, Geschichte, § 300 
n,; WEILL, op. et, 343; Jzquien, Mem. Jat, Frangars, 1921, 45. | 

4 ‘The best description (with illustration) of the heart scarab ia by Hart, Cot, of Scarabs in BM, No.2), | 


where he makes the extremely good point that the evidence of the scarabs appears to be in favour of placing | 
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has a human face, The gold covering of the base has a beaded line around the edge of the 
beetle and into it on bottom and sides are impressed sentences from the Book of the Dead, 


to be recited for the Osiris King Sebekemaaf, Triumphani, Ay? fs a 


7\ &y>. The bird signs are legless. The scarab was sold with the coffin, and with it 


passed into the Salt and British Museum collections, but all the information which Yanni 
Athanasi could obtain was that it “ waa placed on the breast of the mummy without having, 
as is usual, any ormament attached to it.” | 

Naturally one hesitates to accept the story of a scarab of a dead King Sebekemsaf on 
the mummy of a King Intef, or the historical conclusions which might be drawn from it". 
In fact the point involved makes another excursion into the Kurnah of a hundred years 
ago worth while, to see what we can make out of the probabilities of the case. 

Yanni Athanasi, long established in Kurnah as Salt's agent, bought the coffin found by 
the natives early in 1827, ite faked-up mummy and the heart searab; Piceimini, lately 
arrived as d'Anastasy’s agent, seams to have bought the faked-up diadem, and both purchases 
arrived in Leghorn in the latter part of the same year. The Salt collection was largely of 
Theban origin, but d'Anastasy’s had been formed for the most part in Sakkarah, and it is 
probable that what little he had from Thebes was brought together by Piecinini in the 
short interval between his arrival in Kurnah, about 1826, and the shipment which was 
made in 1827, Now among this Theban material there was, in addition to the diadem 
of Intef, the canopie box of Sekhemre¢-Wazkhau Sebekemsaf* and the rishi coffin of a 
certain Menthunakht*, This last was fixed up for sale exactly as the Intef coffin had been. 
As a substitute for the badly preserved mummy of Menthunakht, there was provided a 
later and more durable one with wreaths and a wooden panel, and beside it were placed an 
incongruous terra-cotta figure and a hawk, The shawabti figure of a woman named Kamose, 
put into the coffin, and a remarkably well-preserved wooden lyre‘, may, of course, be from 
Menthunakht’s tomb, Arguing from Piccinini’s short residence in Thebes, the tombs of 
King Sebekemsaf and of Menthunakht must have been found just about the time of 
the discovery of the Intef tomb, Judging trom the mummy-substituting rt would 
almost seem that the same gang must have made all three finds which they purposely 
divided between Piccinini and Athanasi, * The custom which prevails among the Arabs of 
their selling separately, and to different persons, objects of antiquity found together,” 
complains Yanni, “is really to be lamented, It arises from their wish to conceal from the 
chief of their village the riches they possess.” 
the Sebekemaafs and Intefs in the Seventeenth Dynaaty rather than in the Thirteenth Dynasty before the 
Sebekhotps, The scarab has received mention by all those who have touched on the tind of 1827—Athanaai, 
Tomlinson, Leemans, Prisse, Birch, and Stemdorif in the articles already quoted, See also Ruixn, Thebes, 
105; Wrenewans, Geelicite, 276; Bono, History, m1, 125; Sra and 4th Egypt. Rooms, 217, NEwWHRERRY 
in £.8.8.A., 1902, 240; GaurTHIEn, Rois, 11, 75,0. 1; and WEILL, op. cit. 363,353. See also below, page 264, 
under Sekhemré*-Waskhau Sebekemaaf, A scarab of the period of Kamose, ora little later, was found in the 
Birabi by Lawstwo (Aull, Met, Mus, Art, Suppl., May, 1917, fig. 21), similar to the scarab proper here, but 
lacking the plinth. 

! See Weill, among others. 2 Sea below, p. 268, 

1 Borsen, Agyy. Verzamealing tw Leiden, m1, 3, PL VILL Boscranor in Zeiteoher. f, dig. Spr, 1894, 115, 
n. 1, is undoubtedly right in hia description of the faking done by the Arabs in this case, 

4 Borsen, op. cit, 7, Pl. XXII, believes that the lyre has been restored with pieces from a number of 
different sources, Lansing’s contemporary lyre (Gull. Met. Mus. Art, Suppl. Muy 1917, 22) showa, however, 
that the Leiden lyre is absolutely authentic, 
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The probabilities therefore are obvious. The British Museum would seom to have 
received the coftin of Intef and the heart searab of Sebekemsaf and Leyden the diadem 
of the former and the exnopic box of the latter. However, the probabilities are equally 
strong that the tombs of Nubkheperré® Intef and Sckhemrét-Wazkhan Sebekemsaf were 
found by these Arabs near each other, from which it would follow that the kings themselves 
should stand close together in the chronicle. 

Mariette discovered tho tomb of a } al ay lee in January 1860—practically 
simultaneously with the tomb of Nubkheperré® and therefore probably near it and possibly 
of the same date. From tt he got the form for a mirror handle, two tulet vases and a 
magic wand’, No other antiquities from the graves of the courtiers who might have been 
buried around the King's tomb have been recognized so far as Tam aware, unless we accept 
as such a soft, blue paste pendant in the form of a lion's head with the king's name 


between wraeL BY. procured by Drovetti in Thebes in the days of Athanasi and 


Piccinmtl®. Searabs with «a similar design are not uncommon and some of them may well 
have come from this cemetery, but so faras I know there is no information concerning then 4 

Nubkheperre€ Intef's queen—* The Great Royal Wife who has assumed the Beautiful 
White Crown, Sebekemsaf"—came from an Edfu family of royal descent and was buried 
there among her own ancestors, doubtless with her own immediate retamers beside her, 
Her tomb was repaired in the days of Queen Abhotp and was found again and plundered 
by the natives of Edfu about twenty-five years ago. It naturally lies outside the scope of 
this paper’. 

' Newberry suggests to me that Yanni's statements about the diadem should not be taken too 
confidently, and that the diadem as well as the acarab may have come from the tomb of Sebekemaaf, This 
is quite possible, but as no historical conclusions are d by adhering to the old view that the diadem 
wae Intef's, it seems preferable to let it stand. 

? All in Cairo, See Béweéorre, Mirrors, 44102; Bisaiso, Steingefdsee, 16078, 1AM; Danessy, Terter 
wp Pues, OAT. 

3 In the B.M. (Slade Collection); figured in Nesnrrt, loas—South Kensington Art Howilbouks, BAR, 10: 
mentioned by Bincn, Fyypt, Antiquities, Abwrict Castle, 170; WILKINsos, Bgyptians, 1, 142; Perace, 
fistery, 1, 273. 

* Listed and one figured in Perate, op. ct., 270, fig. 166. 

2 Exceppach, drncles, ae L14, ee a fragment of a stela from Edfu made for an unknown 


man and his wife the ie Sata swe? among Whose children were two daughters |e 


(—K" ag < | iar ana) | . The well-known stela from Edfu recounting the restoration of the 


tomb of Queen Sebekemsnf is bent in Lacan, Stes du Nowe! Aingire, 34000, and Serue, Urh, oes 

18. fon, 29, translations 16. Nawnenrmy in /S,8.4., 1902, 285, published a pendant from Edfu of 

workmanship similar te the heart scormb above, bearing the names of King Intef and Queen Sebekenmaf, 

the King being recognized as Nubkhoperrt’ from the spelling of the nume Ne by WEILL, op, ett., 372, 
_—. 

n, 2. Also there have recently been published—but doubtless from the same souree—a ring of 

KM & and spacers from an armlet hearing the full names of King Nubkheperrét Intef and Queen 


= 
Bebekemsaf, exhibited by Perrine in the Burlington Fine Arts Club, Ancient Egyptian Art, 1922, 18, PL L. 
There is ttle doubt but that all these monuments refer to the same queen, Not ao certain is the head- 
rest of the Chief Accountant of « Queen Sebekenuaf, Reri by name (NEWBEnEY, op, cif,, 280; Bupa, Ard 
and 4h Eiayet. Rooms, 1004, 70), which may have come either from Edfu or Thebos. 








The next move of the inspectors, as their clerk recorded it in the Abbott Papyrus, was 

to examine 
The pyramid of King Sekhemré® Wapmatt, L.P.H., Son of Ret Intef-Co (the “Elder”), 
LP.H. It was found in the course of being tunneled into by the thieves at the place 


Reis UKRL 


Le — “i Wes h a ere on 1 this day it was found tninjured since the 
hieves had been unable to enter it’, 


The interesting item here is the mention of the stela erected at a place which the 
thieves considered a likely point for a tunnel to the burial chamber. A further detail on 
the coustruetion of the tomb is given by a little mutilated pyramidion*—lacking apex and 
base—made of limestone, with sides inclined at 60 degrees from the horizontal. It suggeste 
the caps of the familiar pyramid-topped tombs in the vignettes of the Book of the Dead, 
and like them it bears on each of its four faces a single vertical column of inscription 
setting forth the name and pedigree of “The Horus Wapmatt, King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Sekhemré® Wapma‘t, Son of Ré¢ Intefo (the “Elder”), begotten by......and ng 
of the Royal Mother, Great Royal Wife who has assumed the Beautiful White Crown... 


DW 2m CINE: Se ZG. I TSIS 
eo adi AY Y- For the historian it is a noteworthy fact that this Intef the Elder was 


it a legitimate i to the kingdom, born of royal parents—a king and his “great royal wife,” 
Tt is to be presumed that the pyramidion was found on the surface near the rained tomb 
before 1833, but the contents of the burial-chamber only came to light between 1846 and 











"1849 through the indefatigable cfforts of the Arab plunderers, when they unearthed the king's 


canopic box, This passed from them to the Clot Bey Collection and thence to the Louyre? 





| Abbott Pap,, Pl. Il, 16-18; B. A.A, tv, par. 516. 

® Now in the E.M., No. 478, Newberry tellé me that this pyramidion, apparently, wax offered to Hay 
when ho was in Karnak (1823-93) and that Hay has left a sketch of it in B.M., Add. WSS, 29544, folin 38, 
43. Tt was purchased hy Sams, probably from Athanasi, ond from Same acquired by the B.M. ‘The date 
of ita acquisition is unknown to me beyond the fact that Sharpe published it as in the B.M. in 1837. 
A facsimile reproduction is given in Mieroglyphic Texta in the AM, tv, Pl. 20. Other publications tts | 
mentions are: Lekmans, Lettre d Solvoling, 1896, PL 11, 10-31; Saanre, Ey. Inecr., 1, PL 47 and £y, 
Antig. in BLM, 1862, 101, Fig. 54; Prise in Rev. arch, 1845, 7; Etsestonr in /.8.8.4., 1881, 90; 
Winpemasn, Geschichte, 223; Pornin, History, 1, 269, Pig. 164; Stemponrr in Zeitaohr, f. ag. Spr., 1896, 


‘Bd: Buper, Boat of Ainge, I, B4 (called “statue” by mistake) and (Fide Sculpture, 1900, No. 441, 07; 


Gavruten, Mois, 1, 210 amd 220 (erroneously entered twice); MEYER, Gerchichte, par. 300 no; Wet, on. 
cit, 350, with important bibliographical notes. 
5 Weill gives the mention of the Clot Dey Collection, but Prosser in Hew, arch, 1446, 746 i, did not see it 
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Canopic Box of Sekhemré'-Wapmia't [ntef. 
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Canopic Box of Sekhemré'-Wazkhau Canopic box of Sekhemré’-Smentawi 
Sebekemsal. Dhout. 
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(Pl. XV). It is one of those rare and refreshing objects that need give us no worries for its In- 
vocations of the gods are in favour of King Sekhemré*-Wapmatt Intef-Co, one names eras 


within one cartouche and the epithe “The Elder” usually given: i os 





Tt will have been noticed that im the clerk's transcription of the oa name from. the 

stela or some other inscription at the tomb, into the Abbott Papyrus; in the cartouche on 
the pyramid apex ; and again on the canopie box, this sovereign is always known as Intef-Co- 

> “the Elder.” This is an epithet totally lacking from all the monuments which can be 
definitely assigned fo the other known Intefs of this period. However, it does appear 


& J 





twice—| ,on a coffin in the Louvre which is closely similar to the one in 
Peararatat 


the British Museum pesignel above to Nubkheperré®, and which, like this latter, nowhere 
gives a prenomen. This Louvre coffin, therefore, unless we are to accept the existence of a 
king named Intef “the Elder,” who is otherwise unknown, may be logically sssigned to 
Sekhemret-Wapmatt'. 

This coffin may have been discovered with the canopic box between 1845 and 1849, In 
any case it is known to have come with the coffin of Sekhemré*-Hernhirma‘t Intef from a 
cache in the plain near the northern end of the Diri’ Abu'l-Naga before 1854*, In that 


in that collection, although he was vory much interested in all royal names compounded with Sekhemré¢. 
M. Bénédite, who most obligingly made long researches for me in the archives of the Louvre in 1916, found 
no mention of the box-in the fered entre’, which contains the acquisitions since 1449, and in the ineenerire 
Napoleon [UT of 1857 found it bearing the No. 491. Hence it seeme certain that it was acquired by the 
‘Louvre before 1840, and by Clot Bey after 1846. [t has received passing notice from Prenart, Cat. de fo 
Salle Aistorigue, 152, No, 614; Pera, Mistery, 1,208; Masrnro, Histoire, 1, 461, n. 25 Stecsponrr in 
Heitechr, f, dg, Spr,, 1895, B4, 46, G4; GaurHien, Mois, 1, 220; Mrver, Geachielte, par. 309 o., and most 
important: WHILL, op. ctt., 252, with copies of the inscriptions The photograph on Plate XV is the first 
to ba published. M. Bénédite is to be thanked for having had it taken for me. 

1 Thia attribution is that of Stermponurr in Zewseir, f. dig. Spr, 1885, 80; Garraren, Movs, 1, 220 (who 
by an error in his notes likewise assigns the other coffin in the Louvre to this King, quoting Pierret and 
Piehl) ; Maver, (FeswAiehte, par. 309 n., and of WaiILt, op. oit., 357. 

® That it came from Dini’ Abu'l-Naga is stated by Coanas, Mev, arch, 1859, 260, who probably had 
Marictte’s information. Hood, who excavated in Kurnah in 1857, labelled a necklace in his collection as 
fonnd in that year in the Dirl* Abu'l-Noga near the tombs of the Intef Kings. (The original label is still 
in Nettleham Hall, near Lincoln, England.) Since it was only on Feb, 1, 1860 that Mariette first wrote to 
Chabas of his projected excavations which eventually yielded the Eleventh Dynasty Intef I, and the 
obeliczks of Nubkheperré’ [ntef, there ia little doubt that Chahas’ and Hood's information was on the 
Louvre coffins—less likely that they were referring to the dig of 1827. Brocsca, Egypt wneler the Pharaoh, 
1879, 1, 111, writes, evidently from memory; “At the foot of the western mountain.,.more than twenty 
years ago (writing in 1876), Arabs seeking for treasure brought to light two very simple coffins of these 
(Intef) pharaochs,..lightly hidden under loose heaps of stones and sand. The cover was richly gilt and the 
band of hieroglyphics which occupied the middle of it, contained the name of Anentef. During my stay in 
Egypt in 1854...1 had the good luck to discover, in the lumber-room of the residence of the Greek consul, 
the coffin of s second Anentef, which was distinguished by the surname of ‘the Great’ (Elder). This last 
coffin is now in the collection of the Louvre." Since the gilded coffin in the Louvre is that which bears the 

. name Intef-Co, Brugsch's memory is clearly hazy in his description and, in view of the Chatms and Hood 
statements, I do not doubt that it was equally so when he named the finding-place as the ‘Asisif. For his 
@nd English edition (1881, 1, 131), Brugach taxed his memory once more and mixed the Leyden cirelet 
into the story, However, in view of the close association of Brugsch with Mariette and his chances to 
are first hand information in 1854 and 1857 it seems safe to accept the essential point that the Louvre 
peu ie found buried in o cacke in the rubbish. In the same cache were found Kamose in 1857 {see 
iow, page 259) and Abhotp in 1859 (page 252). 
Soa of Egypt. Arch. x. 31 
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year Brugsch saw them both in the lumber-room of the Greek consul, and Mariette, then 
on a mission for the French Government following his discovery of the Serapeum, imme- 
diately bought and sent them to the Louvre! (PL XIV). 

Historically the most interesting thing about this Louvre coffin is the fact that it was 
made “as a mit to him from his brother King Intef, beloved of Osiris eternally” 


| Ale | sbi sy: But here again there is no 


identifying prenomen to place the brother and successor, The presence of two Intef coffins 
together in the Louvre has naturally led many to assume that the brother who gave Intef 
the Elder his funeral furniture was that Intef whose coffin now rests with his’, Had these 
two coffins been found together in one tomb as they lie now in one modern museum, this 
view would undoubtedly have a great deal in its favour, but we have clear evidence that 
they were found in a cache, which later yielded those of Kamose and Abhotp, and their 
proximity to each other has no value, therefore, as evidence of close relationship, The 
alternative, and more likely hypothesis, is that the brother who presided over the funeral 
of Intef the Elder was that Intef whose almost identical coffin is in the British Museum— 
Nubkheperré®, The attribution of the British Museum coffin was based on the fact that 





hegre ] and that is also the 
spelling of the surviving brother's name on the coffin of Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt, whose own 
name is spelt both times on this coffin—as on his other monuments—]\o }, 


Briefly the conclusions so far reached are that Sekhemra¢-Wapmatt 1 Intef the Elder 
(whose coffin and canopic box are in the Louvre) was buried by his brother Nubkheperra¢ 
Intef (whose coffin is in the British Museum), and that he, the Elder Intef, was the son 
and successor of a king and queen, but dying young, left no direct heir. The circumstances 
anticipate m every detail the ease of Kamose and Ahmose at the end of the dynasty. 

For the location of the tomb we have but one vague hint®, The Abbott Papyrus makes 
it next in order after the tomb of Nubkheperré¢, and that these two tombs were close to 





' On the 15th and 16th of December 1854. Owing to the absence of the archiviste in 1916, M. Bénédite, 
to whose never failing codperation I owe this detail of the acquisition from Mariette, was unable to lay his 
hand upon Mariette’s letter acoompanying the coffins. The price paid, it is intereatir to Kick. whe 1500 
francs each, There is no question of Mariette’s having unearthed these coffins himself At this tine hin 
entire activities were in the Memphite region. 

* In addition to the references in the preceding notes see Bince in Hoitachr, f. dg. Spr,, 1869, 52; Wixoe- 
MANN, Geachtchte, 229; DE Rovok, Wons. dgypt. du Lowere, 1860, 64; Premner, ee. @inserip., 1, BB» 
Perate, fiutory, 1, 267, Fig. 163; Sremponry in ZeitecAr. f. dy. Spr., 1895, 84, 92; Warnt, op. oie, 357, 
with copies of the inscriptions collated from the original, The photograph on Plate XTV has been taken 
for this article through the kindness of M. Bénédite. 

* The view of Pierret, Wiedemann, Steindorff, and Meyer, aupra; Masriino, text of Mon, divers, 16 ; 
Bupor, History, 11, 184; Danzssy, Annales, 1912, 65. De Roved, Mon. égypt. du Lowers, 1860, 64, had the 
nici that the coffin in the Louvre was the actual coffin, the gilded one only the cenotaph, of the 
BAIDE 

‘ The view of Petrie, on stylistic grounds (he does not admit the omens a4 here); of bi 
op. cit., 221, and of Weill, the last on the spelling: of the name. ne EES 

* Daresay (ibid) believed Mariette actually found the tombs of Sekhomrs¢-Heruhicnates «<2 
hemr¥-Wapmatt, calling them Intefs IT and IIT. However, Mariette says that Praha pee Sheer 
IIT and IV were constructions elavated in the plain as opposed to his Intef I (Nubkheperré?) whese tomt 
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each other is, I think, probable if it be admitted that the kings were brothers. That the 
first tomb appears to We south of the second in the Abbott Papyrus may have been due to 
the le of the land, which made the inspectors take them out of order, or which upset the 
general north and south tendency of the necropolis, The case is repeated with thé tombs 
of the Taos below, 


THE Tome or Kixa SEKHEMRE-SHEDTAWI SENEREMSAF, 
= AR) ATA 


The next tomb listed in the Abbott Papyrus* was : 


The pyramid of King Sekhemrét-Shedtawi, L.P.H., Son of R&, Sebekemsaf, L.P.H. 
[t was found that the thieves had broken into it by mining into the lower chamber of its 


pyramid, K a! | FS onnnnn KE i ES | \ from the outer hall of the tomb 
| TR Wee eee ee ee re : 
Krew oe oo », ae st Any eras of Nebamiin, The Over 
seer of the Granary of King Menkheperré¢ (‘Tuthmosis IT), L.P.H, The burial-place 
o® foe ay of the King was found veld of its lord as wal as it te 
place of the Great Royal Wife, Nubkhas, L.P.H., his royal wile 17 da ai ome 


( ai At 4 (1); the thieves having laid their hands upon them, The Vizier, 


the nobles and the inspectors made an examination of it, and the manner in which 
the thieves had laid their hands upon the king and his royal wife was ascertamed. 









The news of the robbery was that night the common talk of Thebes’, but already the 
eight thieves had been taken into custody and examined “ with a double rod,” and the day 
after they were taken to the tomb to be re-examined on the scene of their crime*, The 
confession wrung from them at this last inquisition was taken down and recorded under the 


was cut in the flank of the hill, As his Intef 1V was Wah‘ankh [ntef [ of the Eleventh Dynasty, buried 
in the plain north of the Seti Temple, his Intefs 11 and IL were doubtless the Eleventh Dynasty Intef II 
and Mentubotp | buried near by. It is essential to remember that Martette and Brugach both asem to 
have known that the Louvre Intef coffins were not found in tombs, lat simply buried in the rubbish, 


, 7 {\ca is invariably used to designate this tomb in the Abbott, Ambras and Amberst Papyri, 


# Pap, Abbott, B. Aw, Iv, par. 517, followed here except for rendering af nr. <Q No) oe 
wo BE Tica was the “lowest™ or “innermost" chamber of the tomb of Ramesses IV 


(GARDINER in Journal, 1917, 140, 143). Hence my translation rather than Erensted’s “base,” the less 
specialized meaning of nfrw. 
* Pap, Abbott, B. awit, 1¥, pur, 524, ' Pap. Abbott, B, aah, rv, por. 540, 
a1—2 
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title of “The shauna of the pyramid of King Sekhemra-Shedtawi” os eae 





ateah was filed in the archives of the Necropolis together with 


“The inspection of the pyramids” (possibly the Abbott Papyrus), among “The writings 
with regard to the thieves, which were in the other jar.” The catalogue of this particular 
jarful of documents exists to-day in the Ambras Collection’, and part of the document in 
which the thieves’ confession was recorded is preserved in the Amherst Papyrus* 

An indefinite amount of this document is lost. Of the first surviving page, some four 
lines of the beginning are gone, and with them the thieves’ description of their work of 
breaking into the king’s burial-place where they found him resting, The existing part 
recounts how they broke into the chamber: 


Of the Royal Wife Nubkhas, L.P.H. in the place of its outer wall \ o I 
[mm Es JS ~ It was roofed over and surrounded by......ed with mortar, and 


creed with bes fla STP 4. AL IS 


| 2 ea, qensines = We penetrated them all, and found her resting likewise, We 


opened their sacle AJ SU, ne amd the coffins Soy, ed in which they were. 


! Dr. Alan Gardiner puta everyoue woder a great debt by supplying the correct form of the name in 
Pap. Ambras which has Jong been misread, The trouble has been with the sign 4—4,. Gardiner writes me 
that the form here used is familiar to him from late Ramesside papyri, though Miller has no cormsponding 
type. At this period it tends to become triangular and when the loop is very small, as here, the shape may 
become like that of \& He holds the reading of aq, here to be absolutely certain. It is perhaps worth 
while to list the previous readings in order to climinate the entirely fictitious namea which have crept into 











our histories from them. Bragsch (see ‘next note) read ( of X “SekhemreAptawi,” in which he 


was followed by NAVILLE in 2eilechr. 7 dg. Spr. 1876, 112; by WTIEDEMANS, Geschichte, 277; by Pera, 
Hiatory, t, 233; and by Gavraies, Nise nm, 16. Erman read the name = >, = & | Merytawi.” Mrrzn, 
(feachichge, pars. 300-1, read it 41 == “Khotawi.” Preera, Adnige, 20 and 30, * firet hesitated between 


“Khutawi"” and taae', and then, 2eifecir. 7. dg. Spr, 1913, 05, decided npn = “ Atawi.” 
<=. e & 


Weill finally suggested — “Geregtawi.” Brugsch, Naville, Meyer, Pieper, Weill, Erman and 
Ranke (degypten, 128), haven me aang’ this king with No. 17 on fragments 76-79 of the Turin Papyrus, 
Sekhemré‘,..,,.tawi Sebekhotp, Wiedemann, Petrie, and Gauthier are, so far as | know, the only ones who 
have definitely refused to aceept this identity. The elimination of this Sebekhotp from the Theban 
Necropolis is important historically. 

* Gardiner most generously supplied me with o translation of the Ambras Papyrus which be had 
collated very carefully with the original in Vienna on two separate visits, finding «a number of new readings. 
it was first published by Bavescn in Zeitechr. f. dg. Spr., 1876, 1 ; and later by Vow Bencmany, Mieratisehe 
anter Hieratiach-Demotische Terte, viii-x, Pl. V1, and translated by Enwax, Aegypten, 167 (Engtish od., 114). 
‘Ita similarity to the other tomb-robbery documenta was recognized by Brugsch, Erman, Breasted (B. 4.2, 
TV, par. 4900), Weill (op. cit. 308), and Peet (Jowraal, 1015, 174), where the 5h te plausible ground is 
iste at the unnaued kine in whone sixth sear it was dated was Ramesses X. 

? Newser, Amer Papyri, 25, PL V; B. A.#, Tv, por. 638, 


o 
4 For FANG NY fF meaning gypewm for plaster or cement, see SPIEGELBERG in Zeitechy, 7, dig. Sivr., 
1923, 51. | 
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We found the august mummy of the king, He was eqaipped with a sword (?) Vz % 


ohh) }. i“ eared and there was a numerous set of amulets and ornaments of gold 


at ibis three; his ¢ ese (?) and diadems of gold were on his heacl ISK RIS <—_ © 


al \ oo Pale @]! ¢ © and the entire august mummy of the king was tid 


with gold throughout. His pase were wrought with gold and silver within and with- 
out and inlaid with every splendid costly stone. We stripped off the gold which we 
found on the august mummy of this god, and his amulets and ornaments which were 
at his throat, and the coffins wherein he rested, We found the Royal Wife likewise, and 
we stripped off all that we found on her also, We set fire to their coffins. We stole the 
furniture which we found with them, consisting of vases of gold, silver and bronze. We 
divided into eight parts the gold which we found on these two gods, on their mummies, 
their amulets, their ornaments, and their coffins. 






From these accounts it is possible to get some idea of the tomb and its furnishings. 
The thieves were taken to identify “the pyramid of this god in wae ri located me burial- 


amon” JS BER AS IRB TAH Th ae Ob ONY 


and the burial-chamber is elsewhere called the “lower chamber of the pyramid,” into wo 
the thieves tunneled from a nearby tomb. In the confession there seem to have been 
two separate burial-chambers, one for the king and one for the queen, and this latter was 
broken into at the “outer wall,” known already in the case of the pyramid of Nubkheperrét, 
through what would appear to have been a masonry lining. Evidently these burial-chambers 
were not in the superstructures of the tombs but were below them in the rock, 

The king and the queen were each found resting in an outer sarcophagus and an inner 
anthropoid coffin’, the former probably something like that described im the case of 
Nubkheperré€; the latter of wood—for the thieves burnt them—covered with gold leaf 
like so many of the royal coffins of the period, and described as inlaid with semi-precious 
stones, So far as this last statement is concerned it is true that in the Twelfth Dynasty 
and again at the outset of the Eighteenth Dynasty gilded coffins were inlaid’, but no coffins 
of the period between the Middle Kingdom and the Empire so wrought, have survived. Is 
it possible, therefore, that those of Sebekemsaf and Nubkhas were more gorgeous than any 
others of their time, or are we not justified in a suspicion that the clerk who transeribed the 





1 Amferst Papyri, Pl. VI, line 8. 
2 This distinction between A Jedd a | al ba aie appears in Papyrus Abbott, PL TV, 3. 
The determinative =— > is applied to a sarcophagus described as of alabaster (aoe below, page 266) and may 


af Oa 3 
therefore be merely a survival from the writing of an archaic word, In Sen , literally “covering” 





but here meaning “coffin,” we have another archaic word which must go se ‘with this meaning to 
the early Middle Kingdom, T[ have already shown (Mack and Wosnock, Senebtin, 54) that when the 
anthropoid coffin was first developed it wat looked upon simply as an “envelope” or “covering” and its 
decoration designed with this in view. Here in the Twentieth Dynasty we find the old word “covering” 
still used to describe what was now a highly developed “coffin,” unquestionably anthropoid in shape. 

* In the Twelfth Dynasty, Mace and Wrxtocs, op. cit, 41 and 46 and frontispiece; in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty the coffins of Ahmose 1 and most of his successors, Danessy, Cercwetls des eachettes royales, 
[NAEAITD. 
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confession of the thieves was none too interested in rendering it verbatim, and threw in 
here and there a stock literary phrase to be in keeping with his ideas of what a Pharaoh 
should have had / 

The mummies themselves were bedecked with gold amulets and collars, On the king's 
head there were diadems, such as the Arabs found on the head of King Intef, In his coffin 
beside him lay his sword, and we remember the bows and arrows of Intef, and shall meet 
daggers on “Akhor, Kamose and Abbotp, and swords found by Lansing’, Finally there 
were vases of gold and silver and bronze. The confession of the thieves and the findings 
of the committee both declare that all this furniture was completely destroyed or was 
divided up among the robbers, and it can hardly be expected, therefore, that any of the 
objects buried with either the king or the queen could have survived to find their way . 
into any modern collections*. 

For the location of the tomb we have a suggestion in the Abbott Papyrus, The in- 
spectors coming south along the plain visited it after Nubkheperré€ and Sekhemrét- 
Wapma‘t Intef and before the Sekenenré€ and Kamose tombs, This would put it about the 
middle of the east face of the Diri' Abu'l-Nagi. 

There is a very tantalising statement of Marictte's that he had found the tombs of the 
Kings Nubkheperré€ Intef and Sebekemsaf cut in the flanks ofa hillock, to the west of 
the plain*, He never amplified this statement, and we are left in a complete quandary 
when we try to fathom exactly what was in his mind. Hence Weill believes that Mariette's 
Sebekemsaf tomb was purely imaginary‘, Very ingeniously he reconstructs the story. In 
1860 Mariette discovers the tomb trom which the Arabs had extracted the Intef coffin in 
1827; he recalls that in it were found objecta bearing both the names of Intef and 
Sebekemsaf; in his notes he records a tomb of Nubkheperré® Intef and Sebekemsaf, and 
later by mistake transcribes the entry as the two tombs of Intef and of Sebekemsaf and 
announces his discovery of such. But while Mariette was perfectly well aware that the 
Intef coffins all came from the Dira’ Abu'l-Naga, and from Prisse’s article of 1847 may 
have been familiar with the find of 1827, he could scarcely have identified the 1827 tomb 
as that of Nubkheperré® Intef, for it will be recalled that no object then discovered bore 
that prenomen, On the contrary he was thinking of the Abbott Papyrus which had recently 
been translated by Birch and given to the French public by Chabas. He believed that it 
contained information which would lead him to the discovery of the royal tombs, and with 
this idea in view he put his men to work", He had noted the mention in the papyrus of 
the tomb of Nubkheperré¢ and had himself actually found it. If he mentions a Sebekemsaf 
tomb, it must have been because he thought he had found the Sebekemsaf tomb of the 
papyrus, which was, of course, the tomb of Sekhemrét-Shedtawi. I think the context of hia 
letter to the Vicomte de Rougé makes this evident, and yet we are no better off. Granted 
that Mariette found a tomb somewhere near that of Nubkheperré® Intef which he took for 
that of Sekhemr#-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf, we are still in the dark as to whether he actually 

' Bull, Met. Mus, drt, 1917, Suppl, May. For ‘Akhor, Kamose and Abhotp see below, 

* This would not apply to a stela of course, and it has frequently been supposed that the stela of 
Queen Nubkhas in the Louvre (C 13) belonged to this queen, but it is practically certain from the inyo- 
cations and the nature of the monument that it came from Abydos, 

* Manterte in Lettre d M, de Rouge, Rev, arch, 1860, 11,28; Deaanpine in Her, gén, de Porchitecture, 
1860, col, 121, 

' WIL, op. cit., 33. 

* Manterre, thid., 26 and 27; VaseaLLi, Monwmenti iatorici, 132-3, 
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had sufficient evidence, other than its position, to assign it to a Sebekemsaf, wnd if 8o,. to 
this one! rather than to Sekhemré‘-Wazkhau Sebekemsaf, who was probably buried near 
Nubkheperré®. 

The possible rediscovery of the tomb in 1898-9 is better doeumented®, On this occasion 
the Northampton Expedition, working on the lower slopes of the eastern spurs of the 
Diri‘ Abu'l-Naga, found an early Eighteenth Dynasty tomb (No. 146 in the present num- 
bering) in which there were cones, a slab with ushabtis and a fragment of a stela of a certain 

=) Nebamiin and his wife Suitnub. Also cones were found of a Nebamin, Scribe of the 
Corn Accounts and Overseer of the Granary of Aman, From one corner of the reer 
chamber of the tomb a plunderer’s tunnel led under the ruins of a small brick pyramid on 
the hill above. So many of the circumstances agree with the Abbott Papyrus that Newberry 
and Spiegelberg did not hesitate to announce the diseovery of the Pyramid of Sekhemrét- 
Shedtawi Sebekemsaf™. 

The coincidences here are certainly striking, but there is a hesitation in my mind in 
accepting this theory, plausible as it seams at first. While agreeing that the location 1s 
very much what would be expected, I should like to see a stronger chain of evidence for 
the identification of this particular pyramid. The links, which are more or less weak, are: 
(1) Even if the scattered antiquities found around the tomb were sufficient to identify it 
absolutely as that of a Nebamiin and his wife Suitnub, the eones bearing the title 


Ror, i, rvonall have nothing definite to link their Nebamiin with the former, who 
ae | oA abe 

was i =| . On the contrary these cones were quite possibly strays from Tomb 231, 
less than 100 yards away, which bears the name of Nebamin the ite L3 “ — 


SS see | orn 
(2) Even if the Northampton tomb be that of a Nebamiin, Scribe of the Corn Accounts 
and Overseer of the Granary of Amin, still the name and title are so common‘ that the 
discrepancy in the latter (Overseer of the Granary of Amin imstead of the Granary of 
Tuthmosis IIL) weakens the ease that this is the Nebamin of the Papyrus, (3) The authors 
mise the point that the papyrus describes the tunnel as gomg from the outer chamber, and 
not “from the innermost chamber of the tomb,” as they translate and as they found to be 


1 Danessy in Anmnates, 1012, 65, believes Mariette actually found the SekhemréfShedtawi tomb and 
that from it had come the Leiden canapic-box, See further below ander Sckhemrat-Warkhau Sebekemimnl, 

? Nosraamrrox, ete, Thebes Neeropolta, 4 and 13. 

+ Maspeno in Herne critique, 1808, 101-3, accepts without question the authors’ statement that this 
Nebamiin lived under Tuthmosis IIT; he notices no discrepancy in his tithes, and agrees that the pyramid 
above was the tomb of Sehekemenf, Werth, op. cit, 491, concurs. Danes, iie., does not agree, as he 
believes the tomb had already been found by Mariette and seems to take it for granted that it) was a 
hemispeos and uot a pyramid, 

4 Tn addition to the Northampton cone and Tom 231, a very little research supplied me with four 
other Nebamfins who were accountanta af corn and were buried in Thebes, The original oocupant of 

nit Nebamin itt Oo RK @ = and the occupant of Tomb 179 was Nebamin 
Tomb 65 was Nebany ei it | a Pau | 72 was Ne 

cj vo (Ganprser and WEIGALL, Catalogue of Tombs}, Dangsay, fem, Miss. fran, VI, gives a 

cone of a Nehumin Hho" POPPE 2s (No. 47) and N, de G. Davies has another in his collection 


i SB oA 
(No. 229) of a Nebaman i ©. 


- = — 
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the case in the tunnel from their tomb to their pyramid. It is a pity that no attempt 
could have been made to exeavate the pyramid and so to verify the hypothesis, for if must 
be admitted that even if this was not the tomb of Sebekemsaf, that tomb must have been 
somewhere in the general vicinity’. 

Of the cemetery of the contemporary nobles, which was presumably in the vicinity of 
the royal tomb, some traces were found in the last years of the nineteenth century. At that 
time the’ Arabs of Kurnah brought to light a small limestone “obelisk? or stela which 
probably had stood in front of the door of the tomb of a certain Sebekhotp to whom it-was 






presented by the King ‘| a) pais o Teug . Sebekhotp was a scribe 


in the temples of Sebek, Anubis and the son of the Temple-Seribe 
Scbeknekht and the 1 Sebekhotp; his wife was the | st 8 ren Iuhetib, and his son 
the Temple-Scribe Anpunakht. | 

A stela* of this reign—or of the succeeding reign—bears the very garbled inscriptions 
of a chancellor Wo Mentuhotp. His father would seem to have been manager of the 
estates of a Queen Nubkhas who may well be the wife of Sekhemré-Shedtawi Sebekemsat, 
when the titles, the names, and the provenance of this stela are considered. Mentuhotp's 
father was the " Royal Son,” Chancellor, Steward of the Royal Possessions of Nubkhas, 


Khenems called Nebsi ] ° BY SG a Tae S02 fi My) 


= a and his mother the Princess my Gans, Sebekemaaf. 
In recent years the natives have found a number of crude monuments said to come from 


the Dirfi’ Abu'l-Naga, probably from tombs of this reign. N.de Garis Davies has presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum a piece of a private grave stela dating from the reign of 


and the fragment of a small limestone pedestal or shrine on which 





1 This ia the heart of the cemetery of the Twelfth to Eighteenth Dynasties and every excavation here has 
yielded antiquities earlier than Tuthmosis [11; we. Bouriant in 1886.( fer, Trov., 1888, 93 ff); Newsenny 
and SPIEGELBERG in 1898-0 (Theban Necropolis, 13 ff, 30ff); and Cansanvos and Canren in 1012-13 
(Journa’, 1, Pl. XIX), ‘The Northampton Expedition found such characteristic Seventeenth Dynasty 

ames as: Toti, Teti-Intef, Teti-an, Tetinefer, Tetisench, Neferhotp, Renseneb, Latib, Tehuti, and 
mont frequently Ahmose, with individuals of this last name bearing the titles i i‘. = und Jo laee 
Brick pyramids in the neighbourhood seen by Bonomi in 1890 are listed by Nawannny in Annales, 1906, 
83-4: a number appear on Carter's map in Jowrnal, m1, PL ATX, Passanacgia describes others in (ct. 
raisonné, 191. ‘The reader must be warned, however, that at Inast those on the “Bowaha”™ are of Empire 
2 A smal) wedge-shaped object with reliefs on all four sides, like the stumpy little “obelisks” from the 
forecourta of Memphite mastabas, See the note on the obelisky of Nubkheperréf. The present “obelisk” 
iy now in the British Museum, No, 1163, for which it was scquired shortly before 1896. See Cacmin P.S.B.A., 
1896, 272; Boner, History, ut, 127 and figure; (Fuide, 1909, 223, PL MARIN; (ide Sculpture, 61, no, 280; 
Hieroglyphic Texts in BM, rv, 8 and Pls.18-21 ; GauTHier, Mois, 11, 74 and WEILL, op. cit., 402. 

3 Purchased in Luxor, March 1682, for the collection of the Baron Weisz in Kalacz, Hungary. Published 
by WrepEwann in P.3.8.A., 1887, 191; quoted by Gaurates, Hoi, 1, 77 and Weta, op, cit., 373, and 408. 
Another stela in the same collection, approximately of the same date and possibly of the asme provenance, 
is published by WeremMann, iiid., and mentioned by WEILL, op. crt, 304. | 
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there is shown the tS | | = At making offerings to 
Amenré¢ and probably to Ptah and Horns. Of similar workmanship and doubtless from 
the same region is another fragment—in this case half of a stela'—found in Thebes and 


now in Graz—showing a King Sebekemsatf ee ( LB ak Ne NF) offering 


to Ptah-Sokaris, and if will be recalled that Petrie found a small acrap of a similar stela 
under the Nebunenef Chapel on which there had been represented a King Sekhemré*...... 


WE( 3G adoring Amenrée, 


Among the objects, doubtless from Thebes, which may have come from the tomb of a 
courtier of the period, is a very fine, dark green basalt scarab, with a gold plaque beneath 


ou which is insertbed a =) a \+ surrounded by a linear ornament, interest- 


ing from its suggestion of the heart searnb described above under the tomb of Nubkheperré€ 
Inte, That it came from the tombs of either of the two Kings Sebekemsaf seems im- 
probable, It could hardly have survived the ancient plundering of the tomb of Sekhemre- 
Shedtawi in the Twentieth Dynasty, and it is inconceivable that 1t could have remained 
unknown for seventy years or more, if it had come from the tomb of SekhemréWazkhau, 
found by the Arabs in 1827. 











Tue Toms or King Se[xakarljesrét Tato I—tHe Exper. 


KIRA TAD SecA be 


Picking up again the thread of the Abbott Papyrus inspection, we find the committee 
passing from the tomb of Sekhemrét-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf southwards to: 
The pyramid of King Sekenenré‘, L.P.H., Son of Ret Tato, L.P.H, Examined on 
this day by the inspectors, if was found to be uninjured. 
The pyramid of King Sekenenré‘, L.P.H., Son of Ret, Tato-Co, L,P.H., making in all 


two Kings Tato, L.P.H., aa > A a ne; Qf-ll. Examined on this 


day by the inspectors, it was found uninjured *. 





Probably no point in the Tomb Robbery documents has led to such a diversity of 
interpretations as these two entries recounting the inspection of the tombs of two Kings 
« Sekenenré® Tao,” The papyrus is explicit. Two pyramids were examined, both of kings 


t Vox Bisatya, Anerent Loy, 1914, 14. 

= Already mentioned on page 218, n, 3 as evidence of the extent of the Necropolis. See Perare, Qurneh, 
12, PL XXX. 

+ Newnennr, Scarafs, Pl. X, 24. Now in the Carnarvon Collection from the Hilton Price Collection 
(Catalogue, 27, no. 187; Sorueny, Sales Catalogue, Pl. XXII, no. 960). It has been desoribed as from the 
tomb of Sekhemrée‘-Waskhau by Perare (History, 1, 235) and Bunge | History, 11, 126, n. 1). WEILL, op. eit., 
385, classes it as indeterminate ; Gauriren, Rois, 11, 75, as Sekhomré¢-Shedtawi. | 

‘ Abbott Pap., PL III, 8-11, B. A./t, rv, pars, 518-19. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch, x. az 
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whose prenomens were " Sekenenré¢,” the first bearing the personal name & 





Tato, and the second Tato-Co: “Tato the Elder.” Even the seribe 





himself emphasized the strangeness of the circumstance by recording after the second: 
“making in all two Kings Tato.” To suppose that the committee did not visit two tombs 
would entail an alteration of the total of the tombs examined", Pesiur in his original in- 
formation probably designated ten tombs*; ten, the inspectors reported upon, and we have 
no justification for supposing that they falsified the list. In short, the examination included 
two tombs of Kings Tato, both said to bear the prenomen “ Sekenenré®.” 

But thig does not finish the complication. While one of these names is Tato and the 
other Ta‘o-fo, monuments are known with a third variant, Ta‘o-ken borne by a King 
Sekenenré, and hence most historians have either admitted the possibility, or insisted on 
the fact, of the existence of three kings, all bearing the prenomen Sekenenré, with the 
personal names Tato, Tato-Coand Tafo-ken, For the student struggling through the mazes of 
the literature the irreconcilable disagreement among the historians so far as concerns the 
division of the existing antiquities among these kings, causes the conviction that where so 
little is clear something is wrong’. 


In the first place the epithets Et the Elder” and pore “the Brave” in two of the 


variant forms of Tao are not integral parts of the name“ The scribe leaves us no doubt of 
that when he writes “which makes two kings Tato” although he has just called one 
Tafo-fo. Furthermore we are familiar with Intef-Co, and Amenhotp “Prince of Thebes” 
and a host of other cases of such epithets which can be picked out at will from any Book 
of Kings. 

In the second place while many kings in # single dynasty may bear the same personal 
name, of which every period of Egyptian history popularized but a limited number, the 
epithets of the Sun-god were even more numerous than the ninety-nine names of Allah, 
and there was no difficulty im finding a new one for each succeeding king. ‘This was all the 
more necessary because the kings were not identified by ordinals as we identify Tuthmosis 
f, H, U1 and TV, but by these distinctive prenomens. In consequence, it may be said that 
no dynasty presents within itself a single case of duplication of prenomens, although many, 
if not most, do assuredly present a series of solar names obviously imitative'—for example 
those formed on a Se-X-enré€ model. 

The case for two or more kings Sekenenré€ succeeding one another in the Seventeenth 
Dynasty 1s thas untenable* and yet the Abbott Papyrus calls for two tombs. Burchardt 
admits this fact and offers in explanation of the evident error involved in the names, the 
very clever suggestion that the scribe, carelessly glancing over an inscription, finda the name 
of Sekenenré¢ Tao and records it as that of the oceupant of one of the tombs, while as a 


| As suggested by Wert, op, ev, 165, * Soe below, page 265, 

? WEILL, op. cit, 160ff, should be consulted for the intricacies of this question. 

i Recognized by Masrero, Struggle of the Nations, 01, 76, 0. 2, 78, n. 2. 

* So alao BrecHanot in Zeitachr, f. itg. Spr., 1912, 21, quoting Pieper. 

* This difficulty was seen by Bince in Mev. arch., 1859, 271 who begged the question. Wenn. op. cit., 
(64, 233, and Borcnasnr iu Zetechr. f. dg. Spr. 1912, 120 (and Borcwagpr and Preren, Konigemamen, 53. 
no, 275) came to the conclusion independently that there was but one Sekenenréé, but they do not suggeat 
there were two kings Tato, 
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matter of fact it was not that of the occupant, but merely a name mentioned for some 
reason in the texts. In spite of the plausibility of this idea and the force of the similar 
ease cited by Burchardt, I feel that it fails to take into consideration the formal nature of 
the inspection. The tombs for examination were not selected at random, A certain tom) 
was called for at this pownt and the inspectors would have searched it out by name and not 
have taken any chance tomb to which they might give any name that cropped up. 

To return to the seribe's statement: “which makes two kings Tato.” Notice this is 
not two Kings Sekenenré€, The accusation of Pesiur may well have included the tombs 
of two Kings Tato and two tombs built by two kings of the same personal name would not 
be at all unusnal of course. The evident error in the records would thus be limited to one 
of the prenomens, and that could casly be made if we suppose both of these prenomens 
were of the Se-X-enré€ type. 

An error was certainly made over Ahmose-Sapair and probably another at the tomb of 
Shuroi, A third slip, involving only a couple of hieratre characters here, need not be sur- 
prising. The inspectors are guided to the little tombs of the Diré* Abu'l-Naga listed in 
Pesiur's uceusation. As many of the party as possible poke around looking for thieves’ 
holes in the narrow chambers, while one of them checks the names and titles from the 
obelisks, the stela, the door-jambs or any other inseription he can find, and another writes 
them down from dictation. Finally the result of the inspection is announced by one of the 
responsible officials and recorded. The field-notes with all the details are taken back to the 
city and eventually transcribed into the formal document we possess in the Abbott Papyrus, 
In the dictation, in the recording, and in the copying there are three chances for the slip 
which has cansed all the confusion, The scribe himself seems to have noticed it and to 
have felt a little dubious of his record when he recorled the fact that there were two 
‘T'ato's, for he made no such entry of the fact that there were three Intefs inspected. 

Since so far as the personal name Tao goes there can be no valid question, and since 
historically it would be impossible to put the Se-X-enré€ Tato “the Elder” after Seckenenrét 
Tao, who 1s but narrowly separated from Ahmose I, we arrive at a King Se-X-enré€ Tato I, 
“the Elder,” followed by Sekenenré® Tato LH. This order, it is true, is reversed in the itinerary 
of the inspectors, but we may exp!ain the fact exactly as the same reversal was explained in the 
case of Intef the Elder and his brother Intef, above, The two tombs were probably so close 
together and the lie of the land was such, that either the inspectors or the original builders 
disregarded the trend of the Necropolis from north to south—a trend which after all was 
only a general one. If this were true—that Tao [ and Tao IT were buried side by side— 
then we may reasonably carry the assumption a step further and consider that the one 
succeeded immediately after the other. 

These assumptions lay the foundation for correcting the seribal error in the Abbott 
Papyrus. The name of Senakhtenré€ is excellently authenticated as that of a king buried 
in the Neeropolis and venerated long afterwants as one of the immediate ancestors of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty’, and I would suggest that this Sonakhtenré¢ was Tato I, “the Elder,” 
the father of Sekenenréf Tafo II and grandfather of Ahmose I. The emendation in the 
Abbott) Papyrus is thus merely the substitution of the syllable nabit, “strong,” for ken, 
“ brave.” | 

If this chain of assumptions, which has made of Senakhtenré€ Tao | the grandfather of 


t Above, p. 221, and especially Danussy in Hee, Trav. 1892, 140. 
a2—2 
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Ahmose I, be found acceptable, its corollary follows automatically. He was the husband of 
that, Queen ‘Tetisheri who was Ahmose’s grandmother. 

A Queen Tetisheri is named in five early Eighteenth Dynasty documents: a stela 
showing her officiating at the dedication of a temple with Ahmose I; a list of farms 
including one which was given her in Lower Egypt after the Hyksos wars; the bandages 
from her mummy; two statues from her tomb,and the memorial stela set up in her honour 
in Abydos. That these objects all name the same Tetisheri we need not doubt. Teti names 
were remarkably popular at this time, but “ Little Tett” is a homely enough name to have 
an uncommon ring for a queen, and we are probably right in supposing that there was but 
one who bore it‘. 

Tetisheri was the first of that redoubtable line of heiresses and dowagers who dominated 
the Eighteenth Dynasty down to its end. She was by origin a commoner—*the Royal 
Mother Tetisheri born of the Mistress of the Honse and conceived by the Honourable 
Thenna,”* and perhaps it is for this reason that her name does not appear in the lists of 
the Lords of the West who were worshipped generations later as the ancestors of the 
imperial line, However, she was a reigning queen in her day, Since she was called simply 
“royal mother” on three of her monuments—the temple dedication stela, her tomb statues 
and her grave-clothes—Weill* has insisted that she was not married to a king, arguing 
that she only bears the title “Great Royal Wife” io on the Abydos stela, which was 
a posthumous monument erected by grandchildren, whose self-interest would have dictated 
an unjustified attribution of rank to her. But the reasoning, I feel, is without merit, Weill 
was not aware that Tetisher’ survived into the reign of Ahmose*, and that there is thus 
little to choose among her monuments so far as priority of date goes, Furthermore he 
forgets that Abhotp, the mother of Ahmose I, was a king's daughter* and that Tetisheri, 

; grandmother, must therefore have been a king's wife. If her grandchildren called 
her simply King’s Mother, it was probably because throughout the later years of her life- 
time she was regarded as the Queen Mother par excellence, with little thought for her 
shadowy husband, dead three reigns back. 

An abbreviated genealogical table will give at a glance the hypotheses advanced thus 
far : 





Thenna—_—_—— Neferu 
| 
Tato 1, the Elid Tetisleri 






r 
Tato II — Abhotp 
| Ahmose | 

Tetisheri survived to be buried by her grandson Ahmose, perhaps near his own tomb, 
and to that extent may be said to be inappropriate to this study of the Seventeenth 

t The statue of a nian, Tetisheri aon of Neferhotp, was found in the Diri*_Abu'l Nagi by Bouriant in 
1885, See Boncwarnt, Statuen wool Stotuetten, No, 256, where it is dated M.K. It is, more probably, 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

? From the bandages, Dangssy in Aneales, 1908, 137. 

3 WEILL, op, at, 148, 168, 540, BOL On “Royal Mother" as the tithe of a commoner, but a king's 
second wife, sec Sere, ('ndersuchungen, 1, 1 and 65, | 

‘ Shown by the temple dedication stela in the Petrie Collection, and the farm list in Cairo; Wrstocr, 
Auciimt Egypt, 1021, 14. 

i On the Karnak stela, see below, page 250, note 4. 
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Dynasty royal tombs, However, the few fnets which can be gleaned about her bueial are 
not without their terest here, 

It can be stated with certainty that she was buried in Thebes. [n the unusually 
straightforward narrative on the stela in one of the Abydos memorials', Ahmose and his 
sister-wife Nefretiri are diseussing the honours due to their departed ancestors, and the 
questions of the queen cause the Pharaoh to unfold the purpose he has in mind. 

The King replied to her: “I indeed, have called to mind the Mother of my 

Mother, the Mother of (my) Father, the Great Royal Wife and Royal Mother Tetisheri, 


to tiomphant, BAYS Pls 1ST (1A) 


chamber and her cenotaph are at present upon the soil of the Theban and the Thinite 


nee, SAS — HSN TRS DP Go DT ce aie bs 


1 have told this to you beeause My Majesty has desired to build for her a pyramid and 
chapel in the Sacred Land (Abydos) near the monuments of My Majesty, TS \\j= 


RVARIos: aie 


This pyramid-chapel at Abydos has been found—indeed it was in it that the stela was 
lying—half-way between the pyramid and the false-tomb of Ahmose*. The tomb-chamber 
at Thebes has escaped discovery, but not so all trace of its contents. 

OF contemporary, early Righteenth Dynasty style, are two little tomb-statues, one now 
in the British Museum and the other in the collection of the Institut Froncais in Cato’. 
Evidently they formed a pair, for incomplete as the one is, they seem to be of identical size, 
bear identical inscriptions and both portray the queen seated upon a throne, clad in a long 
white dreas with the vulture head-dress upon her head—the whole done with a charming 
simplicity and naiveté, On the sidea of the thrones they bear the prayer for offerings im 
the names of Osiris Lord of Abydos and Amin Lord of Karnak, for the ku of the Royal 
Mother Tetisheri, and the statement that her pious retainer, “the Overseer Senseneb, it, is 
who perpetuates her name.” 

Belonging to her grave-clothes, little packets or wads of cloth already mentioned have 
been identified by Daressy among the stray bits of bandages from the royal cache. Since 
her bandages were there it becomes probable that her body as well, like those of other 
members of the family of Ahmose, was taken to the Dér el-Bahri hiding-plare. Some 
question has arisen as to the identity of the mummies known as those of Meritamin and 
Nefretiri, and either one, both in age and in the date of mummuification, might conceivably 





hires 
a [. Her grave- 
ea | 


Found by E.E.F. in 1903, now in Cairo. Arvrton, ote,, Abydos, m1, 4377. (Gardiner); Laoav, Siles 
du NE, 34002; Masreno, Guide, 1915, 125; B. ALA, 0, par, 33; Serie, Crk, der 18 Dyn, 26, translations, 
14; Leonats, Répertoire géadalogique, 11; Carant, L'Art Egyptien, u, Pl 17a; Wend, op. eit, 148, 

2 Avmron, etc, Adyeloa, ot, 3, 

2 Statue in BM, 22608, Bonar, Jfiefory, rv, 4, figure; (uide, 1000, 112; Third and Fourth Koypt. 
Rooma, 96; Egypt. Sculpture in BM, Pl XVIT; Hatt and Kosa, Burope ond Weatern Ania, 330; Wein, 
op. cit, 146, 77. Cairo fragment, Gacraren in Bull, fet. O16, 128, where identity of two is ahown. 
The inscriptions on the B.M. statue are not published, but so far as they can be seen on the photograph thay 
ure identical with those on the Cairo fragment, A careful comparison uf the dimensions andl photographs 
of both established their identity in size. The finding-place of neither is given, but while prayers to Osiris 
af Abydos would be found on 4 grave monument from any atte, a prayer to Amin of Karnak is appropriate 
to Thebes only, for he was not primarily « sepulchral deity. 


a 


ONES Wee Bien 
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be that of Tetisheri, But the anonymous woman “ 6"! has so many characteristics which 


would be expected of Tetisheri that she may have actually been the queen. “B” was a 
little, old, white-haired, partly bald woman whose scanty locks were eked out with false 
tresses plaited In among them. Her faee was short and oyoid, with pointed, small chin, and 
prominent upper teeth, the features of the family of Ahmose. Finally, she died early in the 
reign of Ahmoge as Tetisheri presumably did, for the embalmers had not developed their 
art to the point attained by the time of that king's death. | 


THe Tome or Kina SEKENENnE Tato [1—rne Brave. 


TU SeA A Grd FL 
We have already noticed that the Abbott Papyrus contains the entry : 


_ The pyramid of King Sekenenré‘, L.P.H., Son of Ré¢, Tato, L.P.H., examined this 
day by the inspectors, was found uninjared. 
The tomb, early in the Eighteenth Dynasty, was looked after by « Neeropolis priest 


named Mes. who was LD pmmm| | 
Amin, Mut and Tuthmosis T. A rough little limestone seal found by Mariette in the 
Dirt’ Abu'l-Naga in 1858, bearing the name Sekenenret | | 





and of Kamose as well as a wab-priest, of 








such a priest for sealing jars or other property belonging to it’. In the sneceeding dynasties 
the name Sekenenré€ is prominent in all the lists of the Lords of the West, and probably 
his tomb was in charge of the prieste of the Place of Truth at the time. 

The mummy and the coffin of Sekenenré€ were part of the famous discovery made in 1881 
in the hiding-place near Dér el-Bahrit. The tomb may have escaped the pillaging of the 
Necropolis thieves as the inspectors reported, but at some period it suffered from the more 
insidious attentions of its own lawful guardians, The coftin (Plate X V1) was one of the rishi 
coftins of the period, so thickly gilded that the bullion in its decoration was an ever-standing 
temptation to them. This gold they scraped off, but they were careful to avoid touching so 

[ Ecisor Sutra, Royal Mummies, 61056, 14; of also 16. Height LO7m,; age not determined exactly 
but the brentts senile; many points in the embalming connect this mummy with Rai who probably died 
early in the reign of Ahmose I, 

* Perate, Season, 25, Pl, XX1; Lrcerern, Diet. dew noma, no. 1922, 750; Lacav, Steles, 3000, 645, 
PL XXII; Leoratx, Répertoire géndologique, 1; WEILL, op. cit., 153; GavTHiks, Mor, 1, 158, the last 
carrying over the grade a ee from the other hierarchies to which Mes belonged. This may be Tato I, 
but is more likely Tafo 11, from the connection with Kamose and Tuthmoais Ito whom Tato If was one 
generation oloser. 

Lieve d'entrde, 2234; Manterre, Mon. divers, PL 62; Notice du Musee de Boulag, No. 530: Perret, 
Historical Scarahs, 26; Masreno, Angutte judiciire, 7; Gauraren, Fois, 0, 161 and 190; Leomars, 
Répertoire généalogique, 4; WRU, op. cit, 158, With it was found a seal of Sianin. 

* Described and illustrated by Dangssy, Cervwerls des cachettes royales, 61001, to whose bibliography 
should be added Pernt, History, 11, 8, fig. 3; Masreno, Guide, 1915, 415, No. 3893; Leanaty, Képertoire 
pinéalogique, 3; WEILL, op. cit, 161; Garruren, fom, 0, 161. The photograph on Plate XVI was taken 
for this article by Mr, Burton, 


Plate XVI. 





Coffin of Sekenenr@ Ta‘o II. Coffin of Queen Ahhotp I. 
Ia Cara. Ja Carrs, 
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much as covered the uwraeus, the hawk heads on the necklace, the vulture on the chest, and 
the name of the god Ptah Sokaris—emblems of divinity which superstition imbued with 
the power fo strike dead the sacrilegious. Since the professional thieves do not seem to 
have been deterred by any such scruples in the tomb of Sebekemsaf, we cannot be far 
wrong in laying so discriminating a bit of thievery to the priests themselves. Whatever 
qualms they may have had were set at rest and their guilt atoned by painting yellow the 
face and headdress they had despoiled of gold, by rewriting in red ink the inscriptions, and by 
daubing a necklace on the breast and streaks of blue about the eyes from which they had 
wrenched the metal frames. The rest of the lid was left covered with the white qesso from 
which they had sernped the gold leaf. Traces of the original incised imseription remain, 
however, and in them may be read the name of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Sekenenré®, Son of Ré€, Tato, the Brive We all O hed ee) , 


= £5 





the name given him in the Khabekhet list of Lords of the West. 

Et is conceivable, of course, that the king was buried absolutely without. the equipment 
of the dead; but as he had been completely unwrapped and then hastily bundled up agam, 
it may be that not only the gold from his coffin but his jewels and arms as well passed 
into the hands of the priests. It is interesting to note, in passing, that not a single object 
of intrinsic value was left upon any of the royal mummies by the time that they were put 
in the hiding-place in Dér el-Bahri. | 

The mummy! of King TaSo IT shows him to have been fairly tall for an Egyptian 
(1-702 m.}, with a large, typically Egyptian head, and the massive, muscular frame of a 
well-built, active man. He had thick, black, curly hair and was clean shaven. At death he 
was very little more than thirty years old. The theory that he was ft Berber rests solely on 
the unsupported guess of Maspero”, inspired by the emaciated features of the mummy, a 
horrible caricature of a Berberine bawiweib. 

The manner of his death has made Sekenenré one of the romantic figures of Egyptian 
history. As Elliot Smith reconstructs the story from the wounds on the king's head, he 
was the victim of a surprise attack by two or more enemies who came wpon him unaware 
as he lay asleep, or who sneaked up behind him and felled him with a thrust beneath his 
left eur by a dagger* which sank deep inte his neck, So sudilen was the attack that he 
never raised his hands to ward off their blows, which with axes, swords and clubs, they 
rained upon his face, crushing it in while he lay prostrate. 

The preparation of the corpse for burial was hasty, the process of embalming most 
summary, and no attempt was made to lay the body out in orthodox position. Tt was left 
contorted as it lay in its death agony, with the head thrown back and bent to the left, with 


' The prenomen once hos 2 for s$—2; in the second cartouche c for “4 is written, Wiedemann’s 
(Geachichte, 301) reading of the latter, lon ago corrected by Maspero (Momics royale, 527), enve him his 
King Taaten, The sawabti-figures mentioned! by Wiedemann (ied,) D cannot trace. 

# The original proode verbal drawn up at the unwrapping waa published in the Am. Jour. Arch, 11, 
931-2 and Hee, Trav, 1886, pp. 179-80, and expanded in Masreno, Monuen royales, 526 ff, 770-2, with notes 
by Dr. Fouquet, 776. The most authoritative desoription is by Ector Surri, Royal Minis, 01051; which 
will be followed wherever it contradicts Maspero and Fouquet. 

1 Op. eit, 772. It figures largely in Pornix, fietory, 11, 4 arvcl {, | 

‘ Wound No. 6 which Elliot Smith calles o spear-thrust. It is more in keeping with the arms of the 
period to suppose that it was a dagger, A knife can be driven with terrific force—so ns to transfix a man's 
vertebral column in fact—tiaking a wound not te be distinguished from 4 spear etal, 


_ Abbotp was the mother of Ahmose I ASS 
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the tongue clenched between the teeth, with the exuded brain not even wiped away from 
the wounds on the head, the legs pertly drawn up, and the arms and hands contracted in 
their last convulsion. The viscera were removed through an incision in the abdomen, but 
the preservation of the body was left to aromatic sawdust only. In fact the body is to-day 
much in the condition of a dessicated Coptic mummy, fallen apart and riddled by worms. 

Maspero, followed by Elliot Smith, surmised that the king was killed far from Thebes, 
prestimably on the field of battle, and that the embalming on the spot was but a rudimentary 
process with no facilities at hand. Fouqnet, followed by Petrie, supposed that the body 
putrified on the journey to Thebes, having received but little attention in the field, and 
that a further attempt at embalming was made on arrival home, This theory of death in 
battle, whether consciously or not, is inspired by the Sallier Papyrus tale which makes 
Sekenenré€ an opponent of Apophis, the Hyksos king, There is no reason why it should 
not be true, but we should not neglect an alternative posstbility. 

First, the wounds make it quite possible that the king was set upon by assassins, rather 
than that he died in combat. Surely he was not facing the foo at any rate, and the eireum- 
stances would fit perfectly a palace murder. Secondly, the embalming is really no less 
efficacious than that of any other mummy of the period!. Of the hundreds discovered, scarcely 
any have been more than a heap of bones and dust. Mariette®, Carter and Lansing found none 
of private persons well-preserved, and of royal mummies we need only recall the Intef found 
by the Arabs in 1827, and Kamose found by Mariette, both of which fell te pieces imme- 
diately, Finally, the position of Sekenenré¢’s body is a further argument against the theory 
that he was prepared for burial, either in the field or at home, by anyone who desired to do 
all the usual honours, Of course it is possible to draw a picture of a defeated Egyptian army, 
fleeing without the time even to compose the limba of their slain chieftain, but equally 
well we can imagine a more sinister drama, and see here a body hastily bundled up while 
still in rigor mortis, preserving the attitude of the death agony, and with every look of the 
victim of an assassination, hurriedly got out of the way. Either story is possible, but in a 
court, Lam sure, no jury would dare go beyond a verdict of “death at the hands of persons 
unknown,” 

The wife of Sekenenré¢ Tato IT has been assumed to have been Abhotp*, No existing 
monument states it unequivocally hut there is excellent circumstantial evidenee of the fact. 


>! \ ]; the prin- 


cipal consort of a king | ° S50 01d , and the daughter of ‘ king ee" On the 


a= 





' Ecuior Surra, op, ei?., 2, points out that the process employed for Sekenonrdt is identical with thut 
used on the immedintely succeeding royal mummies, except that it is more hasty. | 

* Vassauul, Mon. iatorics, 136, expressly saya, “The embalming was very imperfect...In most cases we 
found only the skeleton wrapped in linen bandages,” 

* First suggested (on other grounds} by Masreno, Momies royales, 625 iL ; Histoire, 11, 78, and concurred 
in by practically all subsequent writers. Mariette, Wiedemann, and Maspero himself (Lnguéte judiciaire, 
81), had previously suggested that Abhotp was the wife of Kamose. 

' The Mother of Ahmose : on the stela of luf from Edfu (bibliography in Gavrurmn, Rois, H, 164); and 
Royal Mother with Ahmose, on the steln from Karnak (GacTHIER, op. cit,, 163) and the Temple of Buhen 
(Maciver and Woonnmy, Buhen, 87, PL 35). She is Great Wife of a King on the sme monuments and 
on her coffin ; and a daughter of a king on the Karnak Stela, | omit Scarabs because of probable confusions 
with Ahhotp I, wife of Amenophis I. 
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statue of a Prince Ahmose, what are undoubtedly the names of his parents are 


1=s(e=— jest] 2 Spo Ogee 
—_= 


a ot ‘— The Good God, Lord of the Two Lands Tato” and “the Great Royal Daughter 


who hes assumed the Beautiful White Crown, Abhotp,” Unless we are to make a third 
Ahhotp in addition to the two already known, this Abhotp must have been the mother of 
Ahmose I, and this King Ta‘o her husband, the Sekenenré Tafo Ll, who was of the 
generation immediately preceeding Ahmose L*. 

Abhotp survived her husband—it has been suggested that she lived into the reign of 
Amenophis I or even into that of Tuthmosis 1°. That she lived into the reign of Ahmose I 
ia unquestionable. While, Tetisheri appeared as the power behind the king on the Petrie 
Stela at the outset of the reign, Abbotp filled that place, after Tetisheri's death presumably, 
on the Karnak Stela and at Buhen. But by the twenty-second year it was oceupied by 
Nefretiri at Turah, and this third queen took precedence over all others until the coronation 
of Tuthmosis I. Without doubt the rise of Nefretiri at the end of the reign of Ahmose, 
followed only on the death of Abhotp. This seems evident enough from the faet that 
Abhotp was buried in the regalia given her by Kamose and Ahmose, and that no later king 
had any part in her funeral, There is I believe, however, a trace of her husband's provision 
for her funeral. The coffin of Queen Abhotp* (PL XVI) is s0 similar to that of Sekenenrét 
Tato [1—and so unlike those of Ahmose and his family—that we may safely conclude that 
the coffins of both husband and wife were made together®, Sekenenré’s was soon nsed as 








t See below, p, 256, The unusual title “Great Daughter of a King” appears again on this status, and the 
curious orthography of & on the contemporary statuette in the Louvre, Solfe Aistormywe, No, 8. 

1B. AJA, 0, par. 7. 

® According to the stela of Kares, 4 cenotaph was built for him in Year X, Amenophis [, by the Royal 
Mother Abhotp. Since Ahbhotp IT, wife of Amenophis I, was not the mother of Tuthmosis I, it has been 
presumed that this “Royal Mother” must have been the still living Abhotp 1, by Masreno, Momics 
royales, O27 ; Perum, Mistery, u, 10; Gacruren, foi, 1, 164; HakastTEn, History, 252; B, AAR, 11, par. 
49, ete. But Abbotp 11 wasa “ Royal Mother” (eee her coffin, Dagnssy, Corcweils roycler, No, 61006) having 
earned the title in ber husband's lifetime by bearing him an heir, exactly as Nefretiri earned it in the life- 
time of Abmose | (ace the Tetisheri Stela from Abydos, above, and the Turah Inscription in Serie, Uri. 
der VSten Dyn, 25). With thin difienlty romoved therm remains po valid reason for doubting that 
Abhotp IT was buried by Ahmose, whose jewelry was the last she had received. Petrie, Maspero, BOTTLES, 
Queens of Egypt, 47 and Gauthier, suppose that Ahhotp survived down to the reign of Tuthmosia | bocanse 
fuf of Edfu mentions her and Ahlmose wife of Tuthmosis. 1 only, from which they infer that he passed from 
service under the one to service under the other, immediately, without any intervening mterval. 

( The cofin is described and figured by Breanne, Thebanischer Grabfwad, Pls. XI-XUL The head is 
shown in profile in MasrEno, Struggles of the Vations, 3, atd a note given in reference to the headdress in 
Mace and Wisnock, Senebtisi, 45, The photograph on PL AVI was taken for this article by Mr, Burton, 
Tho body of the coffin is now missing. | | 

6 ‘The photographs on PL XV cannot show how closely sinvilur these two caffins must have heen originally. 
The stripping of the gold from that of Tato IT has changed ite entire surface aspect, but an examination 
of the originals shows that both were covered with the same thin, greenish-yellow, gold leaf, and where 
they can be traced, the incised risit designs and the necklaces are identical on both. The wood—some 
imported, coniferous species—and the carpentry of both are the same, Their forma differ only in that the 
man wears the newer headdress of a king and the worn has feminine curl Finally, the eyes of Abhotp's 
coffin are set in frames of massive gold—a tmost unusual feature—and since the thieves found it worth 
while to steal those from the coffin of Tato 11 we may conclude that his were made in the same fashion, 
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4 result of his sudden and violent death. That of the widow Abhotp was saved and she was 
laid away in it only some score of years later in the reign of Ahmose. 

As in the case of Tetisheri, the burial of Ahbhotp does not belong to the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, strictly speaking, but there is ample reason for touching on it, nevertheless, 

Mariette, as the direct result of his excavations for the Prince Napoléon, was: made 
mamir of Antiquities on July 4, 1858. The Khedive Said Pasha was delighted to be 
liberal and enlightened—so long as it cost him nothing ont of pocket. While he gave 
Mariette full authority to draft the fellahin without pay, he refused to supply the ready 
money for adequate supervision of the work and Mariette’s assistant of the Serapeum days, 
Bonnefoi, was expected to direct, single-handed, all the widely scattered excavations in 
Upper Egypt. Mariette’s one idea was to impress his patron with a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of work, and when Bonnefoi died almost immediately upon his arrival in his 
inspectorate, the impression on Said was still the great thing and the digs were pushed 
along without any supervision whatever', In December 1858 a corde of 102 men was 
raised in Thebes, and Mariette set a gang of 20 working in the plain below the Diri' 
Abn'l-Naga beside the mouth of the Valley of the Kings, close to the spot where he had 
found Kamose the year before, but a little nearer the hill? Tt was an area that had 
escaped previous excavations, littered with broken pottery and stony which Mariette 
associated from past experience with rishi coffins. ‘There he left his work entirely 
undirected, turning up just such burials as he had expected, from the start®. On February 5, 
1459, at a depth of some five or six metres in the surface-rubbish and sand, this gang found 
the coffin containing the mummy and jewelry of Ahhotp, 

Théodule Dévéria, on leave of absence from the Louvre, was with Mariette in Bilik at 
the time and a private letter of his, written on March 22, 1859, remains by so much the 
fullest aceount of the discovery that I can do no better than tranalate 1": 

“M. Maunier, the French consular agent, notified of this discovery, sent to Mariette a 
copy of the inscription from the coffin, sufficiently legible for me to realize that this was the 
mummy of a Queen Abhotp", Mariette wrote to send it immediately to Balik by special 
steamer, but unfortunately before the letter arrived the governor of the province had the 


 Magierve in Comptes renee de Pdeodémie dea Inacriptions, (850, 161 - MasrEno, PUD eothbey we Sqypto- 
fogique, 18, lxxxvii-xcvi, poasim. | 

* The site in located by Mancerre, ibid: Dessinpixa in Rew. gen. de Parchitevture, 1860, col, 7A: 
Vassatil, Monumenti istorict, 127-8, 11, Cartor has hoard a tradition in Kurnal that the site was near 
Tombs 155, 

* Mentioned in the early accounts above, Objects from this season's dig in Cairo are Réxdorre, Mircira, 
44018, 55, 57; Bisaiwa, Sterngefiiaee, Index, p 2, onder “Drah Abul Negga” and “Kurna." 

* Later accounts, such as Masrend, (usde, xtv, are derived from it. The letter itself is published by 
Masreno, Milliothigque dyyptologigue, 18, oii In the other contemporary accounta, the fact that Mariettn 
was not present, is not dwelt upon. Mariette read a report on hia first seakon a work for the Egyptian 
Government, before the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Letitres on August 19 and 26, An analyst 
sppeared in the Comptes rendwa, 1450, 163 4, apparently drawn up by bin friend and admirer Ernest 
Desjardins who was often his go-botween with his other friends, his printers and the French Government. 
Under Mariette's direction and with the help of letters and notes elsewhere unpublished, Desjaurdine com- 
piled an excellent account of Mariette's excavations from the discovery of the Serapeum in 1850 down to 
the finding of Ahhotp in 1850, which was published in the Aérue général da PArchitecture, 1860, culs. 94, 
with coloured plates of the jewelry. It was expected to he merely a temporary description of Mariettels work 
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coffin opened—whether from curiosity or animosity, no one knows. Whatever it was, I 
should not like to find myself in that functionary's shoes the first time Mariette sees him. 
As usual they threw away the bandages and the bones, saving only the objects buried with 
the mommy. Mariette got an inventory of them from one of his Arab employees, The 
governor, on his side, sent a list to the Vieeroy, notifying him that he was sending the 
objects direct to the Khedival Court. To let them arrive at such a destination was to risk 
their partial or complete loss. The two lists were in good enough agreement, but they 
seemed to us remarkably exaggerated both in the number of things described and in their 
weights of gold, Supplied with a ministerial order giving the right to stop all boata loaded 
with curiosities, and to tranship them on board our own boat, we set sail yesterday morning, 
March 21st, to cruise on the Nile as far op as low water would let us. We had just about. 
gone as far as the Samenrnoud would make it, when we saw the boat carrying the treasure 
taken from the pharaonic mummy coming toward ws. At the end of half an hour the two 
boats were alongside each other, After some stormy words, accompanied by rather lively 
gestures, Manette promised to one to toss him overboard, to another to roast his brains, to 
a third to send him to the galleys, and to a fourth to have him hanged, At last they decided 
to place the box containing the antiquities on board our boat, against a receipt. To our 
great surprise we found in it a quantity of jewels and royal insignia, almost all bearing the 
name of Ahmose,a king of the Exghteenth Dynasty, while the Queen Ahhotp was not 
mentioned once. Their fineness of execution is more remarkable than that of the little so 
far known, and if 1 am not mistaken, there are nearly two kilogramimes weight of gold, 
marvelloualy fashioned, with inerustations of hard stone and coloured enamel.” 

Mariette hastened with the treasure to the Khedive at Alexandria the next day, and so 
well did he tell his story that the Piaishi overlooked his nse of an order that was never 
intended to stop government steamers, burst out laughing and took him inte high favour. 
Said did borrow a gold chain with a pendant scarab for his favourite wife, but he kept it 
only a short time and then returned it to the Museum’. It is somewhat surprising to read 
that Mariette was allowed to take the jewels to Paris to be exhibited in the Académie des 
Inseriptions in August 1859 when he read his report; to London for the International 
Exhibition of 1862*,and again to Paris for the Exhibition of 1667, where tt was only through 
his own firm resistance to bribery that Eugénie did not wheedle them away from Ismail for 
her own adornment’. 

It will have been noticed that in Dévéria’s letter—and equally in the Mariette-Desjardins 
accounts of the following summer—there is no suggestion that any of the jewelry was lost, 
or that any of it was introduced from other sources. Indeed Dévéria calls attention to the 
fact that the two independent inventories agreed, and on such an occasion, at least, the 
governor would have been especially circumspect when he was trying to curry favour with 
the Khedive at Marictte’s expense. Otherwise it would have been a wonder if any of the 
jewels had escaped, 


| MasrEno, op, ett., cin, 

t Mes, Caroline R. Williams has called my attention to this point and given me a reference to the 
Fue-Similes of the Egyptian Melies, Discovered at Thebes in the Tomb of Queen Aad-Aotep; from Drawings 
by E. Kiddie, with Descriptive Letter Press by 3, Birch, London, W, Dufour, 1863. They were exhibited in 
the Egyptian Court of the International Exhibition at South Kensington by the liberality of H. H. Said 
Plishi, M. Mariette, their discoverer, being in England a portion of the time. 

§ ‘The story, greatly to Mariette’s credit, is told by Masreno, op, ert., clxii. 
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Tt was only in later years that Dévérin east doubts on the find, when he wanted to deny 
to Kamese a place between Sekenenra€ and Ahmose I, Only then was it that he dwelt, on 
the fact that the mummy was opened in a Turkish harim in the absence of any European 
and suggested that part of the find had disappeared, including, perhaps, pieces bearing the 
name of Sekenenré®', Tt was characteristic of Maspero that he should jump at such an idea, 
and von Bissing carried it to ita logical conclusion by searching the European collections 
for lost pieces to such good effect that he included pieces of Kamose's which were actually 
in Paris before Abhotp was found*. Daressy discredited the find from the opposite direction. 
Not knowing the circumstances of the finding of Kamose, he concluded that the Kamose 
jewels with Ahbotp were not found with her at all, but with Kamose himself—which is 
manifestly impossible when the true stories of the two finds are unravelled®. Petrie sete up 
a third theory. While accepting the possibility of a dispersal of objects at the time that 
Ahhotp was found, he believed that all the Kamose objects had been put into Ahhotp’s 
coffin in ancient times when 1t was moved to the place where it was eventually found’, In 
support of this idea he states without any question that the Kamose objects were found 
otitside the bandages*, but even if this were the case, it is not unreasonable considering 
their size and nature—boats on wheels, a large fan and a parade axe. In the Desjardins 
account of the finding it is simply said that after musing the bandages the jewelry wus 
found merely laid upon the mummy with no piece actually on the body except the 
“dindem “ and possibly the pectoral. 

Personally, I prefer to go back to the original view of Mariette, Dévéria. Desjardins and 
Vassalli, Admitting that a few beads may have been lost carelessly, the find as we know it 
is practically intact. No object has ever turned up which can be traced to it indisputably— 
least of all those from the Kamose coffin attributed to it by von Bissing—and there is no 
chance whatever of the pieces bearing Kamose’s name haying been mixed in from the 
Ramose find, As for Petrie’s idea that they were introduced anciently it would manifestly 
be unprofitable to attempt to answer it. To me there is nothing inherently impossible in 
believing that Abhotp was buried fairly early in the reign of Ahmose, bedecked with jewels 
presented by him and a few objects given her by the predecessor of Ahmose, King Kamose, 

The jewelry of Queen Abhotp is too well known to require a deseription, and therefore 
it may be passed over here with mention of two details only, First, by far the greater 
number of pieces, and those the finest, bear the name of Ahmose, and we may take them 
as a striking index of the natural advance in wealth and skill which followed the expulsion 
of the Hyksos, The crude, early jewel of Ahmose found on the body of Kamose, confirms 
this excellently. The second detail is in regard to the nature of the “diadem” (Pl. XVII). 

Mariette in his original report to the Académie des Inscriptions, described how it was 
found on the top of the queen's head with a thiek lock of hair passed through it and 
imagined that the tongue must have served to divide the tresses behind. Doubts evidently 
arose while the jewelry was in Paris, for Desjardins, in the description which he wrote that 
same summer, admits that it has “more the aspect of a bnicelet than a diadem,” and 


' Divina, Aibliothtque égypt., 6, 321 in a footnote. Masrano, Guide, 416, 

* Vow Brasina, TAebonimher Grobfund, 24, which, except for the false attributions of the Kamoun objevts 
below, ranains the best description of the jewelry, . 
* Dapessy in Awwafes, 1908, 61% In 1912 he had seen the impossibility of this view in Annales, 68, 

' Pera, History, 11, 13. | 
* An assomption probably derived from Manterre, Votice de Monuments a Boulay (ard, ed.}, 207. 
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Mariette himself wrote subsequently, that “if this jewel had not been found on top of the 
head of the queen, partly engaged in her har, I would rather take it for one of the moat 
magnificent specimens of a bracelet for the upper arm thet one could imagine’.” The same 
doubts have persisted in the minds of Daressy and von Bissing, but always the stery of the 
finding has been taken as evidence that the object wasa “diacdem.” 

To me there is no question at all but that it is an armlet to be worn above the elbow. 
It is much smaller than any known type of Egyptian diadem, but is exactly the right sine 
for an arm, and the long tongue has the very practical purpose of lying along the mner side of 
the arm to prevent the heavy sphinxes from turning it over, Again the motive of couchant 
sphinxes is wholly tinknown to Egyptian head-dresses, but does immediately recall the 
eouchant lions of the El-Lihiin armlets? and the couchant cats of the armlets of Queen 
Sebekemsaf", Furthermore, these two sphinxes flanking a cartouche and seemingly bound 
to the arm by a rope of gold, give the elue to the reconstruction of the lions and cartouche 
of Kamose which there is no reason whatever for supposing were part of a crown. 

As for the story of the finding, those who would hold that the mummy was robbed by 
the governor of Kenah may take it that a real chadem was stolen by him and this one of 
the many bracelets was put forward to make the inventories check. But I do not think we 
need attack the story at all, Some queer things were done by ancient embalmers, and one 
only has to reeall the case of the vulture pectoral bent about the skull of the so-called 
Akhenaten to simulate a diadem for a parallel to the armlet in the hair of Queen Abhotp* 

At the time of the discovery Maunier wrote to Mariette from Luxor: "IT have the 
pleasure of notifying you that your reis in Kurnah hos found at Dird Abn'l-Nagi o 
magnificent mummy case and a chest containing four alabaster yases of various formas, 
without covers or inscriptions, found at the side of the mammy case” The chest seems to 
have disappeared. The jars were entered in the Livre d’Entrée in Cairo as * trouvés dans 
un méme coffre avec la momie de la reine Anhhotep; ils contenaient des matiéres animales 
embaumies et faisaient office de canopes.” Hence we find Petrie mentioning the canopics 
of Abhotp from her coffin, and Bissing—while doubting that they were actually canopie 
jars—describing them as having been found within the coffin, As a matter of fact the jars 
are, as Bissing saw, actually reused early dynastic or Old Kingdota oil jars, and it is only 
their number which suggests that they were canopica’. 

The statue which was mentioned above as relating Ahhotp to Sekenenré€ was in private 
hands in France over thirty years ago (Pls XT, XVUI-XX), It evidently came from the 
tomb of a son of Tato 11 who died in his youth, the Eldest Royal Son Alimose, triumphant, 


' Manterre, foc, cit., 259, wo. S14, * Bauntos, Treamure of Laie, Pla, 1-111, 

2 Burlington F. A. Clab, Ancient Egyptian Art, 1922, Pl, L. 

4 Mre Caroline RL Williams has also noticed thin parallel of the vultare pectoral in Davia, Tomé of 
Tiwi, 20, PL XX. 

’ Marares in Ave, Trev, 1892, 214; Pera, History, 1,12; Bisema, Grabfund, 24, and Stetugefiisse, 
8478-80, Lythgoe has pointed out to me the striking parallel of a prehistoric stone vase reused in a tomb 
contemporary with Abhotp, described by Laxsnva in Bull, Met. Mus. Art, Suppl. May, 1917, 23, Fig. 24. 

€ Squeozes of the inscriptions were communicated by Daninos Pasha to Bouriant in Ree, Trae, 1889, 
p. 159. The insoriptionsa were collated and completed from photographs ly SHTHE, Cri, der 18. Liyn., 12, 
translations, 6 See also Serav, {/nfermchuengen, 1, 4; Pevain, History, u, 6; Gaurnimn, Aow, 0, 150; 
Wet, op, cit, 149, 161. The photographs on Pls. XII, XVIIM-XX, probably taken about 1590, were 
nnearthed in New York by Mrs, Williams about ten years ago. The poblication of the entire set sees 
worth while in view of the statuo’s disappearance. 


et 





| ngs to Ptah Sokaris, there are recorded the names 
of members of the Prince's family, who “cause his name to live in order that he may do every 
good for them in the Underworld.” These relatives are his father, Tato IT, and his mother 
Abhotp', as we have seen; his sister, the Great Royal Daughter Ahmose, and his sister, the 
Royal Daughter Ahmose the Littke—she tives*. Since Ahhotp “the Great Royal Daughter” 
was married to her brother Ta‘o II, this "Great Royal Danghter” Ahmose, the elder of the 
two sisters, was doubtless the Ahmose-Nefertiri whom we know as the sister-wife of Ahmose I, 
and who, we may suppose, had first been married to Kamose, Another early mention of her 
may be in a of} i i on a stela from the Dirdt Abn'l-Nagas, 

From the tomb of the Eldest Son Ahmose, in addition to his statue, may have come 
two shawabtis found in the Diri' Abu'l-Naga, which name a | = Sh hh 


and also a scarab of unknown provenance of Ieee 7 He was doubtless that ome of 
the Lords of the West who was venerated by later generations as |e f | 


nes 

in the tomb of Khabekhet*, : Hrs 
On a statuette of Harpocrates the name of a royal personage Ahmose is associated with 
another, Binpu, beth within cartouches", The historical questions mised are the most 
difficult: im the whole period and they must be begged here, However, this association of an 
Ahmose and a Binpu reminds us of another name in the Khabekhet list-of Lords of the 
W it, Le oval oT , = p+ i 0D ' : o ; ' this h 
est", the = Son Binpu 1° & Joe AF. The : ame, although 
uncommon, is one of the period, a Priest of Amin, Ahmose son of Binpi having been buried 
in the Dirt! Abna'l-Naga* and a later Eighteenth Dynasty personage Binpu having been 


" * 


connected with the chapel of Ré¢ in the Temple of Amin” We can do no better, in the 


for amoug the usual invocations for offer 












' Gauthier supposes Ahhotp was the daughter of the King Tato of this statue, thus disregarding the 
forve of the titl “Joined to the Beauty of the White Crown” and putting two Great (ie, Eldest) Royal 
Daughters—Ahmose and Abhotp—in the same family. The balancing of Tato and Abbotp on either side 
of the back of the statue (see PL XX) can only mean that they were the two parenta of Alumose in the 
centre, 

* Both Petrie and Gauthier make but one daughter Ahmose of these two, in epite of the explicit 
differentiation of the two in the inseription, | 

4 NowTrHamrron, ete, Theban Neeropolia, PL XVI, & oe 

‘ NORTHAMPToOR, etc, op, cit, 31, nos, 11 and 16, Pls. XVIMI and XIX. Tho latter, Newberry tella me, 
did not come from the Northampton excavations, but from the Salt Collection. 

* Formerly in the Cairo Museum, Newueray, Searcha, Fl. AAV, no, 6, 

* Gavtiten, Mots, 1, 160. 

* The statue, now in Cairo, waa given to Mariette by M. Maunier, the French Consul, in 1868, It is 
figured in Mantetre, Mon, divers, Pl. 48, and Danrear, Statues de olivinités, 55. 

" So Masreno, Mon, divers, 14; DaRessr in Ree. Trae, 1899, 145; Wer, op, cit., 167; Gavrame, 
Rots, 11, 19 and 180, and Pera, History, 1, 13, who however goes very much too far in taking the 
whole lower row of names in the Khabekhet Hat for children of Sebenenré® and Abbotp, for SerHe, 


Untersuchungen, 1,68, shows that (@ jj) fl ana | ~— Tie were sand of Ramesses IT and 


Ti) 








is cortainly the Eighteenth Dynasty prince whose chapel lies south of the Ramesseum. 
cone in CLépar in All. Inet. Fron. 1910, 164,  Danssr in Rec, Traw., 1892, 145. 
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present state of our knowledge, than to class Binpu of the Khabekhet list under King 
Tafo II and take him provisionally for one of his sons, reserving all decision as to the 
identity of the Ahmose and Binpu of the Harpocrates statuette. 

‘Still another enigma—bnt of a different sort—is supplied by the mummy of a woman 
in the Turin Museum, apparently from the excavations in the Valley of the Queens in 
1903-4 The label announces that this is the Princess “ Ashmesit,” daughter of “Queen 
Thutisat" and “King Raskenen I, who started the war against the Hyksos.” So far ns Tam 
aware Sig. Schiaparelli has never river oub any information cither about this Ahmose or 
her mother Sttdhout, and until he sees fit to do so, both must remain ladies of doubtful 

For the sake of clurity it will be as well to restate the children of Tato IT and Abhotp 
a8 given above: 

(1) Prince Ahmose the Elder—died young during the reign of his father. 

(2) Princess Ahmose-Nofertiri—married the two following in succession. 

(3) King Kamose—succeeded his father and died shortly afterwards. 

(4) Kang Ahmose—suereeded] his brother and founded the Kighteenth Dynasty. 
(5) Princess Ahmose the Little. 

(6) Prince Binpu !—died young, possibly at the same time as Ahmose the Elder? 

Traces of at least three tombs have been found which date from the reigns of the two 
Kings Tan. 

Certamly from a tomb of the reign of Tato TL comes a seribe’s palette’, found in Thebes, 
bearing the inscription: “The Good God, Lord of the Two Lands, Lord of Offerings, 
Sekenenré®, Son of Rée®, Tao, given life; beloved for ever and ever by Amenrét, Lord of 
Karnak and by Sefkhet.” 

A tomb which may be of either reign is that of CAkhor, in the Dini’ Abu'l-Naga, which 
Vassalli discovered in 1564 while excavating for Mariette, right at the bottom of the hill, 
not far distant from the places where the mummies of Kamoee and Ahhotp had been found?, 
The date is given by a wooden throw-atick bearing the name of a King Tato, whose pre- 
nomen is aofortunately illegible. i , 

The mummy of the “royal acquaintance ” ae Lee ayel (sic) lay in a 
fine rishi coffin, now lost, which had the feathers on the head and the inscriptions in “relief” 
gilded’, The body was surrounded by a collection of personal ornaments whose intrinsic 
interest was largely enhanced by the fact that several of them were gifts of his friends or 
relatives, of whom all were not Thebans. Of most Importance was the above-mentioned 
throw-stick lying wt his side and bearing in addition to the King’s name, that of the " Royal 


Son, Thayu =) ! Sv who accompanies his lord on his expeditions!” A large alabaster 





4 ‘In the Louvre dines the early nineteenth century. Published by CHamroniion, Mons, MM. CXOT : 
Preaner, fee. Pins, 1, 68 and Cad, de la Salle Aistorique, 153, wo. O14 bin; Petnin, History, 11, 6, Fig. 1: 
Masreno, Baquéte judiciaire, 78 and Mistoire, 1, 75, 0.2; Gactarmn, Hoda, mt, 157 and Warns, op, cit, 161. 

2 Vassana, Mon. istorici, 131; Mannerre-Masreno, Mon, divers, 16, PL 51, where the objects found 
are figured. unless otherwise stated. The date of the discovery, 1863, ix correctly given hy Gacrarme, ois, 
1, 157 on the authority of the firre Pentrde. | 

1 Vassanil, op. cit, 137; Danessy in Annales, 1000, i; STRIKDORFY in Zeitechr. f. dg. Spr. 1895, 93. 

4 Best illustrations in Mom. divers, Pl 4) and Album photographique du Musée de Houlag, Pl. 37. 
Complete bibliographies in Wetnt, op. eit, 161, 232, and Gavritmn, ibid. The old ides, most. recently 
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toilet vase had been inseribed for the “Prince, Sole Friend, Superintendent of the Domains 
of Pharaoh......Superintendent of the Prophets Idni | se Peal. ——) 


ats} 


is (0 we 1 I< . A marvellonsly elaborate wooden toilet hala 
more complicated than that of Queen Mentuhotp—had been made for the Prince of 
Hicrakonpolis Sebekur == [R jf, and a little jewel-box in cartouche shape bears the 
name of & devotee of Min of Koptos, Prince Minemhét', Strikingly interesting is the fact 
that CAkhor wore a bronze dagger, with a pommel of white bone, tied to his upper arm in 
modern Nubian fashion just as did King Kamose*, In addition there were in the coffin a 
pair of wooden sandals: a wooden headrest; a game-board inlaid with ivory and delight- 
fully carved*; three koh! pots of alabaster and blackish stone, uninscribed; a set of razors 
and tweezers on blocks of wood, and a comb in a little wicker basket*» On the body there 
were seven searabs of amethyst and faienee, uninscribed, 

On one side of the same chamber there lay the coffin of a woman, of the same period, 
but, according to Vassalli, of different form. Tt was fairly rich in decoration, but so fragile 
that at the merest touch it fell to dust together with the mummy, The latter had been 
wrapped in a rich fringed mantle of red cloth sewn with blue beads giving a beautiful 
effect. Unfortunately he was unable to preserve it and had to content himself with 
copying the design*, 

In recent years the natives of Kurnah have unearthed traces of a third tomb, N. de 
Garis Davies procured from them a fragment of an alabaster jar inscribed with the names 








(1914) appearing in Sievere, (rk. der 18. Dyn,, tranalation, 7, that Thuyu was 4 son of King Sekenenro¢ is 
of coureo by no tneans certain. “ Royal son" tay bea title borne by a courtier, in the first place, Secondly, 
if Thuyu was the eon of either Tato it would probably have been of Tato I because Th uyi's name does bot 
appear on the statue of Albmose son of Tuto TI. 

| Newberry has made a very interesting suggestion to me about this individual, The principal personage 


addressed in the faniuus Koptos Deo SOA ae ae MY § Th ie A ee 
bh ae Tae Cpe tices Decree of Nub hoperrit htef was : 9 + J ) co aT 
(Perum, Aopfos, PL VIII, 11. 1-2). The box from the tomb of Akhor is inmcribed ie J atid = 


| 4 ih (Mon. divers, PL. 1, ih). If these two mentions of © Prine ar Koptas) Minembet" refer ta 


one amd the eune individual—which ia not at all unlikely—we have « link connecting Nubkheperrt’ Lntef 
and ‘Tato T or TT within the spain of one man's official lifetime. 

* Mentioned by Vassalli. The dagger is not figured in Aon. divers, but I do not fool that there is any 
confusion with Kamose here because it was Vassalli himself who found €Akhor and he gives a perfectly 
oircumstantial and eredible desori ption of the torab in Monumenti istoricé. Moreover he states that the 
pommel of this dagger was of white bone while that of Kamose was of gold, 

* Masreno, Enguéte judiciaire, 75, understood thet the dranghthoard burs the name of Thuyu, 

* Béxtnite, Objets de Tuitette, 44317, who remarks that the tomb was dated Son of Re Tato, which 
has lod Wert, op. cit. 282, to sippose the comb was so inscribed, 

* Linen cloth embroidered with blue heads, dating from the Middle Kingdom, is to be sees in University 
College, London, and in the Metropolitan Museum, the latter from, Lisht, Examples from the Eighteenth 
Dynasty votives at the Hathor Shrines of Ir el-Bahrt, I have found repeatedly. | 

* Maspero told me in 1912 that Vassalli's water-colour drawings of the rishi coffins which he found, 
sty ah Possession of a Mime. Maruini living an the Riviera, and that he, Maspero, had copies of some 
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Son of Ret Tato & ( ate | \+ and the Horus name SS pee 


there is in the Petrie Collection a very fine gold shell pendant inscribed 
22 GQitin- 0a, oa 
(SL) AF 


THe Tomn or King Wazkuerrenrét Kamose. 


- dnl 








K 


SPRATT ACTS) FANS 4 HY) AF LN 
The inspectors passed from the tombs of the two Kings Tato to: 


The pyramid of King Wazkheperre®, L.PLH., Son of Ra Kamose, LPH. Inspected 
on this day; it was unimyured®. 





Uninjured it may have been in the reign of Ramesses IX, but at some subsequent date 
in ancient times fear of the thieves caused the guardians of the tomb to carry off “ its 
lord" bodily, eofim and all. This they hastily buried, still unopened, in a hole in the 
mbbiah en the plain below the Dirit Abu'l-Naga near where Ahhotp and two of the Intefs 
were similarly hidden, and there Kamose lay until December 1857. 

The story is sufficiently curious, In the spring of 1857 the Prince Napoléon, cousin of 
the Emperor Napoléon III, had recently returned from a voyage in the Arctic, Restless and 
discontented, he was always an embarrassment to his imperial cousin, and when he expressed 
a desire to travel in the Orient, everything was done to speed him on his way. The Archduke 
Maximilian’s trip to the Nile was still being talked of, and the Prince “ Plonplon " decided 
not only to emulate but to surpass him in the acquisition of collections, When word of the 
intended visit came to the Khedive Said he resolved to show his imperial visitor every 
possible honour, and on De Lesseps’ advice, sent posthaste to France for Mariette to return 
to Egypt in October 1857 on an eight months’ mission, Said Pashi wanted every step of 
the visiting prince to sprout antiquities, and to assure a fertile crop and save “ Plonplon’'s ” 
time, Manette was to proceed up river, dig for antiquities and then bury them again all along 
the proposed itinerary. Funds were supplied both by the Prince Napolton and Said Pasha , 
and the latter gave Mariette, in addition, his viceregal steamer and orders to the mildirs to 
draft workmen, To make all things perfect, Heinrich Brugsch arrived in Cairo in the nick 
of time, was seized by Mariette in the railway station, and told to prepare for an immethate 
stuart. 

Work was organized at Gizah, Sakkdrah, Abydos, Thebes and Elephantine, and a con- 
siderable collection was amassed in a short season. All went excellently well except that 
the Prince, for whom all this effort was being made, dallied in Paris, Delay followed delay 
until at last Mariette was infortned that “important considerations” had made the projected 

' Peruse, Seurube anal Cylinders, XXTU. * Abbott Pap. PL II, 12; B, 4.A., rv, par. 51, 

* Masreno, Bilviothtgue égyptologique, 18, luxviii ff, tells the story with hie usual charm. It is men- 
tioned by Dussanoins in Mev. yen. de Carchitecture, 1860, col. 50 (who says that the Prince Napoléon shared 
in the expenses) and by Dx Rovod in Comptes renelus ole Acad, dee Inacrip., 1858, 115 if. (a résumé of letters 
from Manette), Bavason, Mein Leben and Wandern, 205, tells of the start in racy atyle, Maspero states 
that a journal of this trip was kept in French by Mariette and Brugsch and that it was stil! in the latter's 
possession when he died in TAH, 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x. a4 
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Louvre. But Mariette by now had definitely decided to carve qut a future for himself in 
Egypt, and very skilfully did he go about his first steps, Knowing Prince “ Plonplun’s “ 
appetite for collections to fill his neo-classic house in Paris, Mariette di creetly suggestec 
that if he were given the word—and permission to delay his departure for Paris—ho could 
procure from Said Pash for the Prince some souvenir of the trip which had never been 
taken, The Prince's secretary, Ferri-Pisani, replied that his master would be very happy 
to have, not « scientific collection, “but a few jewels, some statuettes, specimens of Egyptian 
art bearing on your mission of 1857-8, with some indication of how they were come by.” 
The Khedive fell equally well into the scheme, and begged him to pick out whatever would 
please the Prince and to place them at his disposition, without any question of reimburse- 
ment, Ii only remained for Mariette to arrange that a government vessel should deliver 
the gift free of all charges to the economical prince, and in return for this collection 
which cost absolutely nothing, the grateful prince's influence was exerted to croate Mariette 
mo'milr of Antiquities a few months later, Thus the Service des Antiquites came into being. 

The excavations which Mariette and Brugsch started in Kurnah had almost immediate 
results. They had some sort of information on the finding-place of the two Intef coffins 
which Mariette had purchased for the Louvre three years before', and following up this elue 
they put their men to work on the flat plain below the Dirt’ Abn'l-Nagi, just south of the 
mouth of the Valley of the Kings. Desjardins and Vassalli both quote Mariette os saying 
that the exact spot was near where Ahhotp was found during the following season, but a 
little further from the hill. Here was found in December 1857, the coffin of King Kamuose, 
hidden in a mass of rubbish into which it had been dumped, carelessly, upon its right side, 
but absolutely uninjured and unrobbed", 

Mariette evidently judged that the coffin of Kamose was not such na “specimen of 
Egyptian art” as Prince Napoléon and his secretary Ferri-Pisani would appreciate and it 
therefore remained in Egypt. It is not of the royal gilded type, nor does it bear upon its 
forehead the kingly uraeus’, It is in fact a réshé coffin (PL XXT) such asa private individual 

' Explicitly stated by Desjardins: see next note. 

* Tt is too bad that this find of Mariette's, frequently enough mentioned at the time, was totally for- 
gotten for nearly half a century. A letter of December 31, 1867, to Humboldt from Brugsch in Monate- 
berichte der Berliner Abodemia, 1858, 69, gave the first announcement of the discovery. Mariette in those 
days was so convineed, by the London and Paris [ntef coffins, that all rich? coffins ware Eleventh 
Dynasty, that he and Brugsch believed this one must be of the same date. Not recognizing the King's 
name“ Ramose” on the coffin and having on the jeweiry “ Ahmoae” (admittedly Eighteanth Dynaaty) they 
were completely puzzled and called this an unknown king. Later Maristte called him "Sara Ahmies,” 
fourth King of the Eleventh Dynasty (quoted by Pisani, wie infra), and then returned to uncertainty in 
his Lettre dM. de Rowgd, Rew, arch, 1860, 11, 29 and called him an “Ahmes qui n'est wi !Amosia de Mandthon 
ni FAhmes Si-pe-ar di papyrus" Abbott, In this ambiguous way Kamose and his disvovery is described 
by Deszanpins in Hen, gin, cle Carchitecture, 1800, ool. 64; by VassaLul, Mon. istoric, (1967), 126 (on 
hearsay), and by A. Matrany, Explorations nioderes in Egypte, 162 (who copies part of Desjardins’ 
original report verbatim), And then Kamose passed out of archaco ogical literature (Von Hiasing in 1902. 
assigning his jewels to Abbotp), until finally, in one of the neatest bits of research work I know of, 
Daressy brought to lizht the coffin in Cairo, and the references: in the Lettre d Mf. de Rowgé, Vaswalli and 
Matthey and reconstrocted the benad details of the find in Awnafes, 108, 61 and 1012, (4 (cf Weinn, 
op. et, 150, 231). ‘The date and ciroumstances of the connection of Prince Napoléon and Kamose, and 
the definite identification of the dagger, I am adding to a story for which all credit is due to Daresay. 

* Danzssy, itid. The coffin found its way eventually inte the Cairo collection where Duressy redis- 
covered it in 1907, The photograph on Plate XXI was taken for this article by Mr, Burton. Bragech 
distinctly suys the muminy fell to dust, | 
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might have had. In the nsual vertical inscription down the lid and in the protective 
recitation of the two goidesses under the feet he is named the King, Son of Ref Kamose 


1 Beran and {eal without prenomen, as were the Intefs to our nn- 
ending confusion, + 

The mummy, ill-prepared as so many of the period were, fell to dust when Mariette 
opened the coffin. He found, tied on the king's left arm, a few inches below his shoulder, a 
cord of finely plaited papyrus that held a poignard, Nubian fashion, and rawmaging in the 
debris of the body, after he had removed the last bandages, he brought up a scarab and 
some amulets, and from the breast a cartouche flanked on either side by golden lions, and a 
bronze mirror. ‘The dagger, the cartonche and the lions were in Said Pashi’s mift to Prince 
Napoléon, the first finally passing to Brussels and the cartouche and lions to the Louvre; 
the mirror went. direct to the Louvre; the scarab and amulets have disappeared. 

The dagger is a magnificent weapon', 31 centimetres long, In model it is identical with 
one of those found on the mummy of Abbotp, differmg only in being a little larger and in 
reversing the arrangement of gold and silver on the pommel and grip. The Kamose dagger- 
grip is of silver, and the lenticular pommel for the palm of the hand is made of hard wood 
covered with a single thick sheet of gold. Gold nails attach it to the grip. It is unlikely 
that the naked blade would have been strapped on the arm unsheathed. No sheath is 
mentioned, but in view of the absolute decay of the body and even the wooden mirror 
handle in this coffin, a leather sheath would have had little chance of surviving. 

‘The cartouche and lions* (Pl. XViD) evidently belong together as parts ofa jewel similar to 
Abhotp's armlet where sphinxes flank the cartouche. If Mariette said he found it upon the 
breast of the mummy, we must remeniber that it was found in rummaging: among the collapsed 
debris of a corpse which lay on its side for one thing, and for another, that it may have been 
laid on the king's chest anyway, just as Abhotp’s was apparently fastened in her hair. The 
cartouche of the Kamose jewel 8 a little box-like object of gold, 48 mim, lomge and 15 mm, 
high. Qn the upper face it bears a [jl cut out of gold and soldered on, surrounded 
by a plaited wire border like that of the two Sebekemsaf scarabs, The sunken background 
was once inlaid with semi-precious stones. The lions which flanked it are of rather rough, 
barbaric repoussé work, eich one made up of two sheets of gold pressed inte moulds, one 
for each side, with tails of wound gold wire soldered on. On the under sides of each lion 


t Bavuscn, did, describes it os having a pommel of gold; Dessanniss, op, cit, col, 64, says the blade 
is of bronze and the handle covered with gold and silver, and that it ia similar to one of the Alibotp daggers 
In col, 107 he goes further and says that the Kamose dagger is of the same model aa that of Abhotp 
exeept that the disk is covered with gold and the grip with silver, while the opposite is true of the Abhotp 
-poignard. Prant in Gas. dex Deru Arts, 1850, 1, 279, deseri bes the dagver as having a lenticular disk 
covered with gold and a bronze blade, Bragsch saw the dagger when it waa found, Desjardins and Pisani 
‘saw itin the Prince Napoldon Collection, and there is no doubt of its identity to this point. At the breale-ap 
of the callection it is lost aight of. Then there appears in the collection of the Baron Lucien de Hirsch an 
identical dawver, exhibited in London in 1896 by the Baroness Hirsch (Burlington Fine Arts Club, Art of 
Ancient Egypt, Pl. XIV). Finally 1 was published by Vow Biserwa, Thebanischer Grabfund, 24, PL Vill, 
No, 20,008 stray from the Ahbotp find, The Brossels dagger sn exactly fita Desjardins’ description that | 
have no hesitation in proposing it as that of Kamose, | 

# Mentioned in all the accounts of the finding ; described, and the cartouche figured, by Pisani while 
in the Prince Napoléon Collection. At the aile of the latter they passed into the Louvre; Livre d'entrée, 
7167, Salle historique, No, 600, They have been published as part of the Ahhotp jewelry by Vow Brasrwa, 
hebaniacher Grabfund, 34, PL VUL 
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and of the cartouche there are two rings, amply large to take a stout cord such as held the 
dagger on the king's left upper arm. The Abhotp jewel has the same cord represented in 
gold. As worn in life, I should regard it as an armlet for the right upper arm, worn ab 
about the height at which the dagger was strapped on the left arm. 

— The mirror’ is of golden coloured bronge, of the same size and shape as that of Abhotp, 
and unquestionably it had, in its day, similar handle. On the back there still adhere 
fragments of the king's bandages. 

By inference we can establish from Mariette'’s find some interesting facts regarding the 
date of the burial of Kamose. Kamose died at the end of a very short reign, before he had 
propared for himself the gilded cottin proper for a king’s burial, and his stecessor interred 
him with little delay in a cheap coffin such ss would have been procurable in any under- 
taker's shop. His successor was Ahmose, whose bracelet was found upon the mummy, The 
commonly accepted idea to-day is that Ahmose was the younger brother of Kamose®, and 
all the evidence from the Necropolis bears this out excellently. Sekenenré€ and Ahhotp 
were the parents of Ahmose I, and there is thna no other likely explanation which can 
explain Kamose as the immediate predecessor of Ahmose except that Kamose was the 
older brother of Ahmose and thus an older son of Sekenenré, 

Two of the priests who tended the tomb of Kamose in the carly Eighteenth Dynasty 
are known, There was that Mes, who, together with his priestly offices in the mortiary 
chapels of Tat and Tuthmosis I, was ka-servant of Kamose, and there was another Mes of 
whom Lansing found traces in the Biribi, who was chief of the prophets of Kamose*, The 
cult of Kamose as one of the Lords of the West in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties 
has already been noticed. 

Even if we are able to locate the finding-place of the mummy of King Kaniose, we are 
no nearer establishing the site of his tomb, for it is impossible to say how far the mummy 
was carried before being consigned to its hiding-place. The position of the tomb in the 
itinerary makes it one of the last before the inspectors started for the Mentubotp temple 
at Dér el-Babri,and therefore we should not be far wrong in locating it at the southern end 
of the eastern face of the Dira' Abu'l-Naga, Here we are in the area excavated in recent 
years by Lord Carnarvon aud by the Metropolitan Museum—the Birabi—and it was exactly 
here, near the Mentuhotp causeway which in the Intermediate Period was the natural 
boundary of the Dira' Abn'l-Naga district, that T found a small Seventeenth or Eighteenth 
Dynasty brick pyramid m 1913, during the Metropolitan Museum's excavations, Perhaps 
it would be too bold te eall this the tomb of Kamose, but its’ position, the tombs of the 
Kamose and Ahmose period clustering about it, and the faet that it was restored and 
walled in from trespass in the congested Ptolemaic necropolis, argues for its having been a 
royal tomb—either of Kamose or of Prince Ahmose Sapair. 

The tomb in which Lord Carnarvon found the Kamose tablet lies within less than 
150 metres from the pyramid, nearer to the foot of the hill4, It appears to have been of 


* Mariette in 1859 gave the mirror to Dévdria for the Louvre, telling him that it came from the mumm 
of “ King Ahmes” on which were also found the objects of gold then belonging to Prince Napoléon, Ate 
livre @entré, 2458, Vow Bisarsa, op, eit., 24, PL VIL as from the sattemne ck Abbotp, , 1 

1 WEILL, op, eit. 950. P wi 

* Mea priest of Tafo is mentioned above under Sake ot a (ea | 
in to be vublished by Lansing, keneuré®; « piece of an ivory box of the second Mes 

' Cannanvon and Canter, Five Fears’ Explorations, 34. 
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the type of which Mariette found a number’; an exterior court from which a passage led 
into a rectangular chapel, cut in the floor of which was a shaft giving access to the burial- 
chambers. The tomb had been completely plundered and the contents of the burial- 
chambers tossed out into the court or into the chapel. The writing-tableta* were in the 
rubbish outside the tomb and in the chamber were found parts of the canopic box of one 
Katinakht |_| Laie and excellent examples of contemporary pottery in profusion’. 
From Thebes, and therefore possibly from a tomb of this reign, comes a searab set ina 


gold funda and bearing the king's mame 1 ( 





Although « definite Theban provenance is nowhere stated there are three weapons in 
English collections which probably came from the grave of one of the courtiers of King 
Kamose®, The finest, by far, is the magnificent bronze aword in the Evans Collection which 
has received frequent mention’. Originally 1t must have been nearly 40 centimetres in 
length. The blade is cast and welded to a long socket, rolled from stout sheet metal on a 
mandril, at the end of which there is rivetted, with a pin which originally held the wooden 
handle, a bronze ring. This latter is delicately inlaid in gold with a running fower-pattern 
and the name of “ Wazkheperré® beloved of Tah,” and down the fat rib of the blade, just 
as on one of the Ahhotp daggers, there is an incised inscription “The Hieracosphins", the 
Good God, Lord of Offerings, Wazkheperré¢, I am a brave ruler, beloved of Ret, Son of Iah, 
Born of Thoth, the Son of Rée€ Kamose, victorious in eternity.” 


= Si -SUs) 


t Manrerre in Letter te Birch, Trans. Soe, Bib, Arch., 1875, 194, describes identical tombs as typical of 
this part of the Necrapolis, The upper chamber he shows to have been the chapel open to the public. In 
unplundered tombe all the small finds were muide in the lower chambers, 

* Gurrvita in Carnarvon and Cantera, op, cif, 36, Pl, XXVIT-XXVIIT; Ganpinenm in Jomenel, 
1916, 95; 1918, 45, The tablets are now in (oi. 

? Canwanvon and Caren, op. cit, Pl XXV; three canopie jars now in the MMA. 12, 181. 253, were 
found near by, ut. having animal heads it may be questioned whether they belonged to the ho, 

4 Carwanvos and Canrmn, op. o., PL XAVI; practically all in Fig, 2 now in M.M.A. 

® In the Potrio Collection, University College, Newnenny, Searabe, Pl. XXVI, 1. 

® Budge, Potrie, Gauthier and Von Bissing (nde infra) have supposed them to have been strays from 
the Ahhotp find. 

7 Always as a spear-head, a perfectly justifiable error when tts form is considered. Lanaing’s “ two- 
handed sword" in the Bull, Met, Mus. Art, Suppl. May 1017, Pig. 26 sliows that, instead of n spear-shaft, 
the missing part was ao wooden eword-urip, probably covered with gold. The Evans aword ia identical with 
the corresponding part of the sword which Lansing found, ‘This note had been written for a couple of years 
when 1 saw the Evans sword at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1922 and called Newberry's attention to its 
true tiature. He published it in the Club's Ancient Egyptian Art, Pl) XXATI as o eword for the first time. 
Tt ame from the Sturrock Collection in Edinburgh and appears to have been first described and figured 
by Bunce in Archaenlagin, 1892, 53, Mistery, 11, 178; then by Perate, History, m, 14; Vox Braarxe, 
Thelanischer (rabfuned, 24, PL XII, 10; the inscriptions in Serun, Cré, der 18. Dyn, 13 (= translation, 8); 
Qacruter, fois, 1, 165; WeILt, op, eté., 152, 220 (who ia not at all clear on the existence of la 
inuctibed antiquities, the Evans sword, Evans axe, and B.M. axe), 

© Omitted here, nin all copies, because of the lack of proper type, Budge describes the sign asa hawk- 
headed lion crowned with the afef-crown. Compare the lions as titles before the cartouche of Kamose 
on the Abhotp boat, and the winged bieracosphinx as a decoration on the Ahmose axe found with the same 
queen, and on a contemporary scarab found by Lansing in 1015-16, 
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The other weapons are two axe-heads of the same shape as the magnificent one buried 
with Ahhotp, One is in the Evans Collection, the other, the better preserved, in the British 





probably comes from a Theban tomb of Kamose's reign’, Tt was erected in honour of a lacy 


a j e Ry. , with whom are asso¢inted two other women ve and & ~/h\| ; 
SG AD gh with we S38 iit 
and two men KX Shih anc er A Ah vin The dedicator Bak By. 


the son of Tawau, “who perpetuates her name,” is an armed warrior with axe on shoulder 
a : 





and dagger in belt, followed by his wife N= o: his two sons of whom one waa named 


— {ill ya: his brother OQ 2'vP and two other men, who are called Nal S*. 


On these monuments we have Kamose appearing under the throne-names of Wazkhe- 
perré®, * The-Braye-Prince,” “ The-Prince-of-th e-South,” and “ The-Great-Prince.” In other 
words, hot only is he adopting an official solar name, but substituting a “ princely" name 
for his personal name, It 1s going a step further than merely attaching the epithet to the 
personal name as Tafo “ The Brave” did, and constitutes an innovation in the composition of 
Egyptian royal protocols which is worth noticing. Ahmose appears to have made rather serious 
attempts to continue the experiment, One of his courtiers, the Chief Prophet of Amin, 
and Chief Treasurer, Tehuti, who was buried near the small brick pyramid mentioned above 
as possibly the tomb of Kamose or Ahmose Sapair, has left us innumerable funerary cones, 


There are three variants dated I (o> J) | At and & fz i= | 


' British Museum 5421 a, presented by Simpson in 1878, Both axosin Bupar in Archaeologia, 1892, 86 
quoting Smvrsow and Brrcw in Jour. Arch Ass, XXIN, 293 (which | have not found): Bupa, Tord and 
Fourth Loypt. Rooms, § (including cast of Evans axe); Beal of Kinga, 1, 104; Evans axe figured in Vow 
Bissrna, thid. ; ef. Wert, dad, 

* Bupse in Archaeoogia deacribes, but does not give the copy, of this interesting reverse side in full, 
only noting its differences from the obverse, Thus it has escaped the notice of those who have quoted him 
heretofore, | 

* NEWBEERY, Soarahs, Pl XXVI, 2; Pernie, Scarabs and Cylinders, xx. Winn, op, eit, 230, 
hesitates to nocept as Kamose’s the name on the axe and plaque—bot then he does not seen) aware of 
two variants of the name on the same are anil the Ahmose exunples to be quoted, 

' Stela in the Louvre C 1 acquired about 1860; provenance unknown. pe Rovgs, Notice des Mona., 
G dd, 151: Preaner, Ree, des inaeript. du Lowere, 1, 59-62; Daveérta, Bib, egypt, ¥, 310 Ff. | 
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x AG (=) \ fr! A sah boas Grenfell Collection bearing Bic eel 


and another in ‘lurm with ee i —— give the same “princely” name in 
substitution for the personal name, and establish the new throne-name combination of 
* Nebpebtire Prince-of-the-Two-Lands * for Ahmose I. Even as late as Tuthmosis I the 
tradition seems to be preserved on a rare scarab in the Carnarven Collection inseribed 


oe gii— but after that it apparently disappears entirely. 


The Abbott Papyrus, as has been suggested above, is clearly the investigation of definite 
charges involving ten specified tombs of various dates and in various localities, The Mayor 
Pesiur, whe had laid the information, was not the man to leave any vagueness in his accu- 
sations. When the enquiry went against him and he renewed his charges, he announced 
that “the Seribe of the Necropolis Horishere, son of Amennakht, came to the chief sido of 
the city, to my place of abode, and told me three very serious accusations. My seribe and 
the seribe of the Two Districts of the city put them in writing. Moreover the scribe of the 
Necropolis, Pebes, told me of two other matters—in all five, They were pu} in writing 
likewise......and now I shall write concerning them to Pharach*.” Unquestionably his 
original complaint waa also put into writing and was equally specifie. While 1t was not 
transeribed verbatim into the Abbott Papyrus, the note is entered in the minutes of the 
inspection of the first tomb, “concerning which the Mayor of the City, Pesiur, had reported! 
4. ie ‘The thieves have broken into it” and that this was omitted from the others is 
merely a matter of brevity. 

Hence we are safe in stating that the six kings’ tombs in the Dira' Abu'l-Naga given in 
the Abbott Papyrus are merely those specified by Pesiur and do not by any means exhaust 
the list of those which existed there. In fact there are four more tombs for which there ts 
evidence, either that they have been found on the Diré’ Abul-Naga or, that being in the 
Theban Necropolis and of the period of the Dirk! Abu'l-Naga cemetery, they probably were 
in tt. 


Tux Tome or Kine [Sexnemen®-Wauknal’ Ra‘uorre. 


alee —12.4C 


There was a romance current in Thebes during the Twentieth Dynasty which told of 
the supernatural adventures of the High Priest of Amin Khonsemhab during his search 
for a tomb site’. Khonsembhab is otherwise unknown to us and his tomb has never been 





! One variant was known by both WIkDEMANN (Grabtegel, t, 21} and Danesax {Cones funeraires, No. 233), 
Newberry found two variants in the Biribl (NokrHamrron, ete., Theban Necropolia, PL XXIV, Nos 11-13) 
and Carter one in the same neighbourhowl. Finally I found quantities of all three in 1912-13 (Bult, Met. 
Mus. Art, L014, 14). 

¢ Pernts in Ancient Ayypt, 1916, 27, No, 16, 

s Perum, Historical Scarabs, No. 779; Newoxnny, Sewrubs, PL XXVI, No. 11; Gavraten, Lois, 11, 179. 

( From the Timmins Collection ; Catalogue, 28, PL TX. © B. ALR, 1, par. 529. 


* Op. city DIB.  Prenotuen { oh ¥ = from AM. Hieroglyphic Texts, 1, 9, PL XXIV. 


* On four ostraca in the Louvre, Vienna and Florence of which a translation, bibliography and com- 
mentary are given by Masreno, Popular Stores af Ancient Egypt, Lol i 275, 
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discovered, but his office precludes the possibility of his having been buried elsewhere than 
in Thebes, and if he lived under the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasties it is quite to be 
expected that he would have been interred in the neighbourhood of the burial-places of his 
predecessors Bekenkhons aml Nebunenef of the former Dynasty, who built their tombs 
opposite Karnak on the Dira' Abn'l-Naga hillside’, This supposition, indeed, fits in very 
well with the fragments of the story which have come down to us, 

Khonsembab is sending agents to examine a spot which has been suggested to him in 
the already crowded Necropolis: 

He sent one of his subordinates, and with him three of the men under the orders of 
the High Priest of Amenré‘, to the place of the tomb of the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Ra‘hotp, L.P.H. He embarked with them ; he steered: he led them to the place 
indicated, near the tomb of the King Ra‘hotp, L.P.H.......Then they returned to the 
river-bank and they sailed to Khonsembhab, the High Priest of Ameurét, King of the 
gods, and they found him who sang the praises of the god in the temple of the City of 
Amin, He said to them: “Let us rejoice, for I have come and I have found the place 
favourable for establishing my dwelling in perpetuity.” Whereupon the three men 
rephed to him with one ‘voice: “Tt is found, the place favourable for establishing thy 
dwelling in perpetuity...."......Then he said to them: “Be ready tomorrow morning 
when the sun issues from the two horizons,” and he commanded the Lieutenant of the 
Temple of Amifin to find lodgment for these people. 

The searchers thus set out from Karnak, examined the site of the Tomb of Ra‘hotp, and 
then re-crossed the river to the Amin Temple where they are given lodging for the night 
against their return in the morning. Everything points to the Theban Necropolis. Later 
Khonsemhab himself is caught underground in a tomb near which he intends to build his 
own, and there lost in the darkness, he meets the ghost of the inmate and listens to his story. 

The spirit said to him: “As for me, when T was still living on the earth, I was the 
treasurer of King Rathotp, L.P.H., and also his infantry lieutenant. Then I passed 
before men and behind gods, and I died in the year XTV, during the months of Shomu, 
in the reign of King Menhotpuréf, He gave me my four canopic jars and my sar- 
cophagus of alabaster <4 ~ 


a Nhe a Je © SER MA Tel & 


aK He had done for me all that is done for a man of quality; he gave me 






a 

offerings......%. 

The story is purest romance—and yet a semblance of reality is sought by making the 
scene and the characters actual ones. The Thebans of the Twentieth Dynasty must have 
known the tomb of King Ra‘hotp, and though it has up to the present defied discovery ®, 
this story 1s sufficient evidence that it existed in the Necropolis‘, 


' Nos. 35 and 157 of Ganpiwen and WetcALL, Topographical Catalogue. 

* GOLENISCHEFF and Masreno in Kec. Trav., 1882, 4,7. The reading | | | | 4 |e A) awn SS, 
jara of embalment,” “canopic-jars," was combunicated to me by Alan Gardiner, bred 

* Preren in Zetechr. f. dg. Spr. 1918, 103, lists “Rahotep, Grab bekannt,” This is; [ believe, # simple 
misprint, the words, “Grab bekannt” having slipped down from Sebekemsaf immedintely above, 

* Meren, (Geastichte, par. 301 adopts the Twelfth—Eighteenth Dynasties as the date for the Rathotp of 
the Ghost Story, Masreno, Stories, 270 m, goes farther and states that his tom waa probably towands 
Dirt’ Abu'l-Naga, beeanse of the dite, | 


“Four 
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As in the case of other royal tombs of the period, this one seems to have been sur- 
rounded by those of the king's courtiers. It was into one of them—that of the unnamed 


Reso 1.2 (oma) 204 IR Daa woe ic i 


dicated, near the tomb of King Ra‘hotp,” that Khonsemhab encountered the ghost. 





THe Tome or Kinc Sexnemret-Hervitematt INTE. 





| = (sie) 


Mariette’s purchase of 1854 consisted of two coffins, both of which are now im the 
Louvre. One has already been assigned to Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt Intef. The second (PI. XXI) 
may well have been found near it on the Dirt’ Abu'l-Naga, but this gives us no information 
on the location of the tomb, aa the finding-place was probably a mere cache in the rubbish, 
near the mouth of the Valley of the Kings’, From the tomb itself, or indeed from the 
entire reign of the king for whom this eoffin was made, no other object has as yet been 
recognized", 

The coffin, like Kamose’s, appears to have come from an undertaker's stock. When it 
was procured for the king’s burial a uracus was hastily pegged on the brow and the main 


inseription on the cover was filled in with the name of King Intef, ic Ril Ki ex | - 
As there was not sufficient space for it, the prenomen 1 o¥ Ue ae ) was 


surcharged on the chest above the vertical column, evidently after the decoration was 
complete. The spelling of the Intet name is interesting. The seribe may have written a 


l which he carefully altered to L and which Birch and Pierret change back to q. 


The cradity of the coffin, its evident procurement from the stock of a local funeral 
furnisher, and the total lack of other monumerits from the reign, suggest that this Intef 
had barely ascended the throne when he died, without time to prepare the equipment of 
his grave, or an heir sufficiently loyal to fill the deficiencies. 

The popularity of the name Intef at this period—three kings bearing the name are known 
—js reflected in a scarab which belonged te u prince of the name, 1*@e hie + 
and the statuette of the “ Royal Son Intefmose, called the Red Child,” found by Petrie’, As 
the title “Royal Son” is known to have been granted to courtiers it 1s impossible to state 
whether these are the names of any of the Intef kings before their coronations or even of 
princes of the name who never ascended the throne, 





! On the finding, see above under the coffin assigned to Sekhemrit-Wapmatt. The literature on the 
coffin of Sekhomrét-Heruhirmatt is the same as that on the coffin of Sekhemre!-Wapmatt Intef, g.c. eupre, 
and in addition, Fig. 100 in Prasor et Crrrrez, Hist, de Art, Egypte, The photograph on Pinte XX was 
talon for this article through the kindness of M. Bénddite. The body of the coffin is now missing, but 
existed when Birch copied the inscriptions. 

£ Taressy’s theory that Mariette found the tomb has been mentioned above, p. 260, n, 2. 

4 Possibly <=. 

‘ Tp the Carnarvon Collection, from the Timmins Collection, Catalogue, 10, PL VI, 

& See above, p. 218, n. 3. 

Journ. of Exypt. Arch. x. a5 
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The stela of a certain Ani who was priest in the temple of a deceased King Intef exista 
in Reval’. This Ani may have been a mortuary priest of one of the three Kings Intef of 
this period —for the stela is surely contemporary with them—but unfortunately there is no 
definite proof that his stela came from Thebes, 


Tue Tome or Kine [SERHEMRES-WaAZKHAU] SEBEKEMSAF. 


WAC 


Tn discussing the tomb of Nubkheperrét Intef, two objects fret the tomb of a King 
Sebekemsaf were mentioned, a heart-scarab and a canopic box? (Pl. AV), discovered by the 
Arabs in Thebes in 1827, the first passing through the hands of Yanni Athanasi and Salt 

to the British Museum, and the second from Piccinini and J, d'Anastasy to Leiden. It is 
characteristic of the objects from the burial-chambers of the kings of this period that neither 
bears a prenomen. The heart-scarab is inscribed simply ime | Jay 








canopic box | ai with varants iN for <— and «ae written 





cursively —— for Y. 


The tomb of Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf was completely stripped of its contents 
by the ancient thieves, who by their own confession left nothing either for their Arab 
descendants or for their archaeological successors. Therefore we are justified in assuming 
that any tomb-furniture of a King Sebekemsaf which exists to-day must have come from 
some other tomb, and as but one other King Sebekemsaf—Sekhemréet-Wazkhau—is known 
from the monuments* probably any other such tomb was his, Of course the possibility 


1 Wrepemann, tfeschichie, 225, The king's name is written with vi within the cartouche like the 


Sebekemaaf graffite in Pera, Season, Pl. XIV. 

' Bomcwanpr in Seitechkr. f. dg. Spr, 1694, 23-6, correctly dates the box, states that it came from the 
d’Anastasy Collection, and gives the evidence that it came from Thebes, It has been described by Laxman, 
Description raizoné?, 222, and much better by Bonowannt, op. mit, and Borsen, Sammlung in Leiden, 110, 
#, Pls. VII and XXT, both with illustrations and inscriptions. tt has received mention by Leeman, 
Latire d Mr, Safvolini, 1838, 121 and Pl. XXIT1; by Winpeways, Geschichte, 276; ly Pernt, History, 1, 
234; by Gacraren, Aoia, 1, 75; by Maver, (eachichte, par. 200 note; by Warts, op, cit, 341, 383; and 
by Mace and Wrenookx, Sensbtves, §2, n=. & Petrie, Gauthier, and Weill {the last using the arguments 
given above) assign it to Sekhemré‘-Wazkhau. Wiedemann confused both Sebekemsafa in one king to 
whom he assigned al] existing monuments, including this “ushabti box.” Meyer hesitates to assign it to 
any known Sebekemaaf. Petrie (quoting Lenwans, Monwments) moontions a cottin of Sebekemsaf in Leiden, 
amd Gauthier haa taken ona line of inscription from the box and described it as from “Ie sarcophage 
en bois peint du totmbean da roi a Thebes, ou Muace de Leyde, Q. 4." It does not exist. Borchardt and 
Weill both call attention to the similarity of the canopic boxes of Tehuti and of Sekhemré*-Wapmatt Intef 
to this one of Sebekemsaf. The illustration on Plate XV is from Borden, Sammlung in Leiden, 

? Gavtaten, Ao, 0, 60 and Pram, History, 1, 233, make a third Sebekemaaf distinct from Sckhempet- 
Shedtawi and Sekhemréf-Wazkhan, on the basis of the graffite in the Wid! Hammimit, L. D., 1, 151 K, 


which is admittedly very badly written but which may reasonably be read lOi0! o 
0110'— 


. The cartouche is repeated twice, quite a wir | 
il! 
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always exists that there were still other Sebekemsafs, but it would hardly be profitable to 
enter their purely imaginary names in any lists we draw up. We are amply justified, 
therefore, in assigning the heart-searab' and the eanopic box to this Sekhemrét-Wazkhau 
Sebekemasat. 

The circumstances of the discovery of 1827 pointed to the tombs of N ubkheperré® 
Intef and this tomb of Sekhemré¢-Wazkhau Sebekemsaf having been found by the same 
gang, at about the same time, and presumably in the same vicinity’, Again, if it be 
allowed that Mariette rediscovered the tomb of this Sebekemsaf in 1860°, we should have 
to place it equally close to the tomb of Nubkheperré¢ Intef, and there it undoubtedly will 
be found some day. 

From this reign no courtier’s tomb has been identified, and of the royal family we know 
nothing except that the king had a son named Sebekemsaf \*$oe\|= a 
(sic)’. If he died young, as the epithet " triumphant" might be supposed to imply, his 
grave should have been near that of his father in the Diri‘ Abn'l-Naga. If, on the other 
hand, the epithet is not to be taken literally as meaning “deceased” and he survived his 
father, he might quite well have become King Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf. 





THe Toms or Kine [SEKHEMREC-SMENTAW!) DHOUT. 


Cine GD 


Ina Theban tomb, beside a mummy in a coffin, Passalacqua found what he took for a 
medieine chest, but what might more correctly be called a toilet set* ( Pl. XV), The outside 





found after the middle of the Twelfth Dynasty is untenable. See WILL, op, cit, 25-9, 699, F413, 547. 
Other clear graffiti of Sekhemrtt-Waakhau Sebekemsaf in the neighbourhood are given in L.., v1, 24,9 
and 1, 161, 1 (this last being Prisse, Mon., Pl. VI, 7 and Rav. Arch, 1845, 10; Wiretsson, Modern Agypt 
and Thebes, 1, 368; Gorentscnerr, Lammamat, PL XVIIL 6; Covyat and Mowrer in Mem. Jnat, fran. 
1912, 78, No. 111), See also WEILL, op. cit, 382, Muren, (eachiodte, par. 290-300 might be read as making 
more than two Sebekemaafs but does not definitely say so. Sekhemrét-Waakhau is known from Abydos, 
Hammimiat, Thebes, Karnak, Medamiit and Silsilah ; Sekhemré-Shedtawi from Abydos and Thebes. 

! ‘That the scarab was from the tomb of Sakhemre-Waskhau is the view of Perain, History, 1, 235; 
and Wert, op. cit, 383, The latter develops the arguments substantially aa above, but goes too far in 
supposing that there is internal evidence in the spelling of the name to support them. GacurTarEen, Mora, 11, 
76, classes it under Sekhemré’-Shedtawi. 

4 See above under Nubkheperrt* Intef. ’ See above under Sekhemrét-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf. 

i Shown on a statue of the king found by Mariette in Abydos; bibliography and discussion in WEILL, 
op. eit., 380,410, Tha Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, bas recently (1924) acquired a statue 
of the General Horer nhab~—_, intended to be set up in a temple years before his eventual death as 
king, The expression “triumphant” is thus anticipatory in its nature and ia not always to be taken as 
meaning “ deceased.” r 

$ Porlin 1175-1188. Discovery described by Passanacgta, Catalogue raisonné, 25 and 154, First pub- 
lished with drawing by Exnmas in Zeitechr, fag, Spr,, 102, 46-7 where it ia supposed to be of the Eleventh 
Dynhaty. Definitely called a canopic box, Telated to that of Sebekemsaf in Leiden and dated to the Thirteenth 
Dynasty by BoxcHaRnr in Zeitechr, f. dg. Spr, 1894, 26. Photograph and description in Aegypt. u. Vor- 

lorisiat. Altertamer ave d. Konig. Mus. Berlin, 1895, Pl 13; deseription in AuafiiArliches Verteichnia, 1899, 

108-0 + inacriptions in Avgyp. Jusehrifiten, Berlin, 1, 1013, 253-5. See also Maven, Geschichte, lat ed., 

149; Gavraten, How, 1, 123-4, where he gives references to Gaore, Allgemeine Weltgesrhichte, U1, 54 
3-—2 
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i , but a line 





chest was none other than a canople box made for King Dhout | * 


of writing added in a blank space on the lid in another hand and with a different ink from 
that-in which the other inscriptions are drawn, informs us that it "was presented as a gift 
by the King to the Great Royal Wife who has assumed the Beautiful White Crown, 


Mentubotp, triumphant” GSS ee swe oth bo : 


DP B, se, doubtless on her predeceasing him. Nested within this chest there was a red 
and white papyrus wickerwork cover on four legs, which fitted over a woven palin leaf 
hamper, which in turn sat upon a stand made of reed. The curved lid of the hamper was 
‘astened with two knobs of ebony inlaid with ivory, and seems to have been sealed with 
mud seals. Within the hamper there were six compartments, each containing a toilet vase 
of alabaster or serpentine, filled with salves and stoppered with papyrus, two wooden 
spoons, a little bowl of green faience, and twenty-five odorous tubers, 

It has long been supposed that this tomb was refound by Wilkinson, About 1832 the 
latter copied the religious texts on a coffin in Thebes. The coin jtself has disappeared, but 
since 1834 his copy has remained in the British Museum. It was made known by Goodwin 
in 1866 as having been inseribed for a Queen Mentuhotp, and Lepsius immediately identified 
this queen with that of the ecanopic box in Berlin. Since that day Wilkinson's coffin-and 
Passalacqua's box have been accepted as haying been found Logether in the same tomb, 
without a dissenting note so far as I am aware', On the coffin the Queen Mentuhotp appears, 


in & most mteresting light, as | em SE cs Mad( 


a Scop SS 19 el O 2 ts my as 
Ovni aww 1s Bs 4. ae  |F o B 
=| Sell J {A= | >Hi — ao = tae sil): 
“The Great Royal Wife, who has assumed the Beautiful White Crown, Mentubotp; begotten 
by the Mayor, Vizier and Superintendent of the Six Great Houses, Senebhenaf, and born 
of the Princess Sebekhotp,” 

Now Passalacqua in writing of the finding of the canopic box, says: “elle était placde 
par terre dans un tombeau de Thebes, pres d'une momie, dont aucun caractdre ne la dis- 
tinguait de celles qu'on découvre le plus souvent, tel que le 1538, quoique ayant été déposde 
dans un cercveil moins riche en peinture que le 1537." According to his catalogue the 














and ScHonen, Funilienbatt, v1, 784, and expresses the opinion that the relation of Queen Mentubotp to 
King Tehuti is somewhat dubious, Finally Wein, op, eit, 341, 407, reviews most of the bibliography. 
Photograph on Plate XV is from Aegypt, «. Vorderasiat. Altertiimer. 

' Goonwis in Zettechr. f. dig, Spr. 1866, 53, gave a transcript of the tame and titles of this Queen 
Mentuhotp ond » list of chapters of the Book of the Dead in its Inscriptions. A footnote identifying this 
queen with that of the canupie box ia signed RB. L, (Richard Lepsius). Ermentown in PSH A., 1581, 99 
and WIEDEMASS, Geschichte, 229-30, both mention it, accept its identification with the canopie box, and 


are mised, by supposing that the title 0) he 7) is An integral part of the name, into false identifications 
with other monuments where the title remains but the name iteelf is lost, Gaorrirs in PSB. A., 1892, 
40, gives the name with genealogy as above, in which le is quoted by Gatranes, Aois, 1, 1913, 124; 


Mryun, Ueachichte, par. 301 and Warn, op, cit, 407, Finally in 1910 Wilkinson's copies were published in 
Bunge, Faceimiles of Pieratic Papyri in the BM, Pls. XXXIX-XLVII L. 
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coffin 1537 was richly decorated with paintings representing a great number of divinities 
and texts. Now since the rectangular sarcophagi of the Middle Kingdom were not decorated 
with representations of divinities, and since the only coffins known by Passalacqua which 
lacked such representations were his set of Middle Kingdom rectangular coffins now im 
Berlin’, he evidently intends to say that the coffin of Queen Mentuhotp was anthropoid in 
type. But the sketch by Wilkinson on his last plate shows that what he copied was a 
rectangular Middle Kingdom sarcophagus, and moreover one identical in type with that in 
Berlin, which Passalacqua found and which was his especial pride. It has the same panelled 
exterior, cavetto cornice and shrine roof which would have attracted Passalacqua’s attention 
instantly, and which undoubtedly would have received mention in his catalogue, and 
probably have been added to his collection with the canopie box, Evidently, therefore, 
the Queen Mentuhotp of Passalacqua’s canopie box was not the Queen Mentuhotp of 
Wilkinson's sarcophagus, and the latter with its interesting genealogy has no place in the 
study of King Dhout’. 

That Passalacqua’s (Queen Mentuhotp was the wife of the King Dhout who presented 
the box to her, has been generally admitted. Had she been his mother she would have 


undoubtedly been called the aN on the canopie box. At this period, the case of Queen 


Sebekemsaf must have been the exception and that of Queen Nubkhas the rule, and we can 
reasonably expect that Queen Mentuhotp was buried near her husband King Dhout. 
Therefore if we can locate, even in the most general way, the tomb of the queen, we should 
know in what vicinity to look for the king. 

Giuseppe Passalacqua dug in Thebes between 1822 and 1825. He has left us an 
extremely good account of his life in Kurnah, where he procured for himself a native house 
on the southern end of the Dina‘ Abu'l-Naga', and practically all his activities seem to have 


1 Passa nacgua, op, cf, 164. 

? Queen Mentubotp, daughter of the Vizier Senebhenaf and Princess Sebekhotp, must remain somewhat 
uncertain in date. Budge published the Wilkinson coffin as Eleventh Dynasty, and Birch (footnote to 
Risenlohr’s article above) and Griffith relate it to a fragment in the IM. from the sarcophagus of 
Herunefer, son of an Eleventh Dynasty King Mentubotp, I prefer a later date, however. The names of 
the queen's parents are typical of the Twelfth-Thirteenth Dynasties. A vizier’s son Senebhenaf of the end 
of the Twelfth Dynasty is known from a cemetery near DOr el-Bahri which was characterized by coffins 
with texts such aa Wilkinson's (WinLoce in Bull, Met, Mus. Art, 1922, Part I, Fig. 23). A Queen Senebhenaa 
i si) } oVy 9 | is well-known from scarabs of the same period or a little later (NEWsERRY, 

hao “a | 
Scarabs, Pl. XIU, 30, and P.8.8.4,, 1902, 252; Auafiir, Versecoines Berlin, 416; Gavraren, How, 1, 124; 


Haut, Cat, of Scourabe in BOM, 1,21; Wau, op. cit, 407). The name Mentuhotp itself goes down later 
still, und was borne by at least two persona contemporary with the Seventeenth Dynasty in addition 


to the wife of King Dhout. Sak ae eel Gated iden Ward fiend inthe 


ri! Abu'l-Nagh (Srizaxtennc in P.S.B.4., 1906, 160) ; —% Spake 
Dird Abu'l-Nagi (SrimonLeeac in , 1906, 160); and ad Mentuhotp appears on bandages 


from the royal cache at Dér el-Babrt (Masrano, Momies royules, 539, 544; Dangsay in Annales, 108, 137). 

i Passanacgva, op. cit, 199-200, 203, n. 1, says that his house was in Kurnah which waz, down to 186) 
at least, that part of the Necropolis north of the Ramesseum, centering around the Diri* Abu'l-Nagi and 
the Seti Temple (Cuamponiion, Lettres, ed. 1833, 101, 457; Manixtre in Comptes remdus Acad. des 
Jnecrip,, 1859, 161; Vassanu, Mon. utorie, 126), In 1830 Bonomi (Newsraey in Annales, 1906, 84-4) 
saw the house of “Abu Saccara” (which is no more far-fetched for a felldf's rendering of “ Passalacqua" 
than “Deir Sikaio" for the “Dér es-Sieur Caillaud,” op, ef., 80) on the Dird! Abn'l-Nagd, below the 
Bowaba which is at the southern end of the hill 
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been near by, His fine Eleventh Dynasty tomb was a couple of hundred yards west?; on 
the southern spur of the hill he made his most important find, the community burial-place 
inone of the Eleventh Dynasty corridor tombs*; and in the flat, not far away, Was one of 
his biggest digs, in which four of his men were buried by a cave-in. In his spirited deserip- 
tion of the accident, he tells how he rushed to the rescue from his house, which was evidently 
near by, but since his efforts to save the men had come to nothing by nightfall, he took the 
dlisereet course and disappeared in the darkness, Across the rugged pitfalls of the ‘Asisif he 
fled to the house of his friend Yanni Athanasi, and from the windows of an upper room, 
watched the torches flickering around the site of the accident®, Now Yanni’s house still 
stands on Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, and from its upper windows I have verified the fact that 
one can just see the southern end of the Dird’ Abu'l-NagA and the adjoining flat where 
Carnarvon and Carter and Lansing have dug recently. In fact, except for once when he was 
looking for an underground passage from Dér el-Babri to the Valley of the Kings, all 
Passalacqua’s digs were right in this neighbourhood, and I think we are justified in 
assuming that his tomb of Queen Mentuhotp was found there. This would make the 
southern, or at most the central, part of the Diri' Abu'l-Naga just north of the Tato tombs, 
the logical place to look for the burial-place of King Dhout. 


A new list of the kings buried in the Dira‘ Abu'l-Nagi may now be drawn up, com- 
bining in one roster the names derived from the Abbott Papyrus and those derived from 
the other sources discussed : 


Bing Tomb Position King’s Relationships 
(1) Sekhemré!-Wabkha Rathotp ........unknown .............. inknown. 
(3) Sekbemre*-Herubirmatt Intef ......... unknown ....... as... idea. 
(2) Sekhemrat-Wapmett Intef-fo .........0ear next ststeereeees DPOtHOr and predecessor of next. 
(4) Nubkheperré? Intef .......,..........:..near Tomb 13 .........brother and sucemsor of lant. 
(5) Sekhomre™Waskhau Sebekemuaf,.....ncar last,........:........father of next? 
(6) Sekhemrt*-Shedtawi Sebekemusaf......near Tomb 1464 ...... son of last ? 
(7) Sekhemre¢-Smentawi Dhout............ lower end of line !......unknown. 
(8) Senakhtenre® Tato-Co I ,.,............-..@ar next ...............futher of next. 
(9) Sekenenret Tato-keu || ee ae of last, father of next. 
(10) Wazkheperre? KE. Sprain vores snd of Tine.........4....800 Of last, brother of Almose T. 


This article has already become too extended to permit of a discussion of the purely 
historical bearings of such a list. The reader may consider, for example, that there are other 
kings whose tombs are unknown in the Theban Necropolis but who should be classed with 


' Located by a sketch of Passalacqua’s in Srernpourr, Grabfunds, 1, 1. The eave-in, below, was 200 

* In one of the most easterly of the row of Eleventh D ynasty tombs, which starta at Dér el-Babrt and 
ends on the southern spur of the Dird* Abu'l-Nagi-among the native houses, into one of which this tomb 
broke (Passanacgua, op, al., 199). Scuirur, Goldschmiedecrbeiten, 26, supposes that the tomb wae on 
Shékh ‘Abd el-Rurnah, but there are no corridor tombs on that hill @ ft. wide, 0 ft. high going straight 
inte the hill for 100 ft. as this one did. | 

7 PassALACQUA, op. cit., 213 iF 

* Brick pyramids, among which he dug (op, cit,, 191), are well known along this part of the hill but are 
mot élewhere in the Necropolis, 
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those above!, and he will scent something unorthodox in the positions of the two Sebckem- 
sifs. Nevertheless the development of such questions must be begged except in so far as 
the evidence of the Necropolis itself is involved. This, however, is overwhelmingly in favour 
of considering the above kings’ tombs as one homogeneous archaeological group—not only 
in their location in the Diri‘ Abu’'l-Naga but in their form and contents as well, so far as 
we know them. 

The tombs themselves appear to have been crude brick pyramids, necessarily of small 
dimensions to judge from their practically complete disappearance, The contemporary 
pyramid 1 in the Birabi, which might be the tomb of Kamose, was only eight metres square 
in plan, but it was disproportionately high, with sides sloping up at 66° from the horizontal. 
In the pyramid of Sekhemréf-Wapma‘t we find nearly the same slope (60") and gain the 
additional fact that the apex was a capstone bearing the titles and names of the king. 
These were repeated at the pyramid of Nubkheperré on two small obelisks which stood in 
front. The pyramid itself was massive, and we read of the thieves tunneling 24 cubits into 
that of Nubkheperré€ without getting anywhere. In fact this pyramid was solid, evidently, 
with the chapel (the chamber found by Mariette) cut in the face of the rock below in the 
fashion of a Seventeenth or Eighteenth Dynasty miniature pyramid found by Lansing in 
the Biribi, which was of the type shown im the vignettes to the Book of the Dead" Else- 
where the chapel was built against the east face (Kamose? pyramid), or was a long narrow 
chamber on the ground-level in the mass of the pyramid itself (Tetishert pyramid at 
Abydos), At the back of this chapel was “the place where the stela of the pyramid was 
set up” (Sekhemre‘-Wapmat and Tetisheri), and from there (Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt), or 
from an adjoining underground tomb (Nubkheperré® and Sekhemre®Shedtaw1), the theves 
could tunnel into the lower chambers of the pyramid, which were eut in the rock below 
(Nubkheperré€ and Kamose ?), and led with masonry (Sekhemré‘-Shedtawi). This, the 
actual burial-place, was reached by a pit (Nubkheperré‘), or a stairway (Kamose ?), below 
the chapel floor. In it stood the sarcophagus (Sekhemré#*-Shedtawi), or a substitute for a 
sarcophagus, cut in the living rock (Nubkheperré®). 

Mariette, in the articles written or inspired by him, dwelt upon a custom which he had 
observed of burying rishi coffins directly in the earth, and we have confirmation of the 
existence of such burials for private persons in the Seventeenth Dynasty from the excava- 
tions of Passalacqua® and of Petrie’, However it is clearly only a misleading coincidence that 


1 On this point I have had an extremely interesting suggestion from Newberry. According to Diodorus 
(Rook 1, xivi) “The priests affirm, from their annals, that there were (at Thebes) 47 royal tombe, but in 
the reign of Ptolemy 1, son of Lagus (before 300 mc. ), there were only 17, of which many had been destroyed 
when | visited those countries during the CLA XX Olympiad (57 nc). Not ouly the Egyptian priests who 
draw their information from their annals, but also many of the Greekx who visited Thebes in the time of 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, and have written on the history of Egypt—among others Herataeus—agree with 
what | have sand." Uf we tried to recometruct this priestly mnventory of 47 tombs to-day, we should attribute 
to the Eleventh Dynasty 5 known tomba, to the Eighteenth to Twentieth Dynasties 25 known tombs, plus 
an additional tomb for Ahmose I and possibly one each for Smenkhkeré’, Ramesses VIII and Ramesses [1X 
(Petrie’s numbering), and to the Twenty- «first Dynasty at least 3 tombe for the three kings’ MUM nies. 
existing. The total would thus be 37 tombs, leaving 10 for the Seventeenth Dynasty as in my list above. 
Naturally we must not take too seriously a calculation which contains so many evident uncertainties, but 
at least it suggests that there were not many more than 10 kings of the Seventeenth Dynasty buried in 
their capital, Thebes. * Laserya, in Bull. Met. Mus. Art, 1917, Suppl. May, Fig: 7, 

* Passaraogua, Cat. ramonne, 155; Scmdren, Voldschmiedearbeven, 19, Pl IV, whore a date which 
appears to me too late, is given, ‘ Peres, (erteh, 6 and Plates. 
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four royalties were found so buried—Sekhemrét-Heruhirmatt, Sekhemré¢-Wapmatt, Kamose 
and Ahhotp—becanse at least two of them had originally rested in tombs whose inspection 
is recounted in the Abbott Papyrus. Furthermore it is to be noted that all four were found 
in a restricted area near the font of the Diri' Abu'l-Naga between 1846 and 1859, although 
their original tombs had probably been fairly widely separated. All things considered, the 
only reasonable explanation of this circumstance is that their finding-place was a cache 
where they were hidden from the thieves at some period subsequent to the Inspection in 
the reign of Ramesses IX, While the guardians of the Valley of the Kings were moving 
the royal mummies under their care to the tombs of Seti I and Amenophis II, and thence 
to those of Inhapi and Amenophis I, the guardians of the Dira' Abu'l-Napi were removing 
their charges, one by one, to holes in the plain in their own district, Kamose and Abhotp, 
at least, were hidden away unrifled. Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf and his wife Nubkhas 
had already been robbed, and so had Sekenenré¢ Tao II and Tetisheri by the time of the 
great move to the Dér el-Bahri cache, when they were gathered up with their more famous 
descendants, Nubkheperré€ Intef, and probably Sekhemre¢-Wazkhau Sebekemsaf, were 
overlooked by both thieves and priests and seem to have rested undisturbed in their own 
tombs until 1827. 

The existing coftins from the tombs described above all belong to the class termed 
rishi, or" feathered,” by their earliest discoverers’, Mariette, who knew the Intef coffins 
first and was committed to the idea that all Intefs were of the Eleventh Dynasty, fell into 
natural confusion over the dates of Kamose and Abhotp, found by him subsequentily. 
Steindorff*, on the other hand, resting on the assured positions of Sekenenré and Ahhotp, 
thirty years ago pointed out the natural conclusion that the Intefs whose coftins exist were 
related to the last kings of the Seventeenth Dynasty, and gradually—but with curious 
slowness—his able demonstration has prevailed. To-day, after the excavations of Lord 
Carnarvon and of the Metropolitan Mnseum, there can be no question about the date of the 
general class of rishi coffins. The earliest definitely belong to the period after the Twelfth 
Dynasty; for private persons they disappear in the first generations of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, but the kings retained them at least as late as TutCankhamin. 

Royal coffins were naturally of gold, and we must therefore exclude from consideration 
those of Sekhemré‘-Heruhirmafat Intef and Kamose, which were evidently intended for 
private persons and were only procured from the stocks of local undertakers to fill the 
emergencies which arose on the early and unexpected deaths of those kings. The remaining 
four known royal coffins—those of Sekhemré*-Wapmatt and his brother Nubkheperré¢, and 
of Sekenenré€ and his wife Ahhotp—were gilded coffins made expressly for royal graves, 
With them we may class those of Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemaaf and his wife Nubkhas. 
which were described by their destroyers as “ coverings “—anthropoid coffins—gilded and 
perhaps inlaid, 

The four existing coffins are identical in style. They are of a comparatively massive 
construction, Inside they are painted with bitumen, The gilding actually is applied to 





' Perere, Mistory, U1, 10, states this to have been the case with Abhotp and infers that it was probably 
done with other royalties, He discards the frequently stated idea that thieves carried off her coffin intact, 
and the heretofore unnoticed fact that at least three other similar cases existed, demonstrates that his 
oxplanation must be right. 

* See especially Vassacit, Mom, ietoric’, 137, 

® Zeitechr. f. ag, Spr, 1895, 91 EE. 
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the lids only and the bodies are painted a greenish-blue'. The kings are represented as 
wearing the royal nemes head-dress with the uraeus pegged on the brow, and this was 
added even to the stock coffin procured for Sekhemré-Heruhirmatt, Abhotp has feminine 
curls. The eyes are of hard stone in metal frames; the ears are pegged on and the kings 
all originally had beards. Arms and hands are invisible, after the Middle Kingdom fashion. 
The bodies are comparatively broad ; the knees are rather strongly indicated, and from them 
descend two sharp ridges, representing the shin bones, which merge into widely flaring feet 
of a peculiar, high, semicircular aspect when viewed from the front. On the chest is the broad 
collar with hawk-headed shoulder-pieces engraved in the gesso before the gilding, and below 
it a vulture, or vulture and wracus, with outspread wings. A gigantic pair of wings 
envelops the rest, of the body down to the feet, except for a single vertical column of 
inseription which goes down the front and is continued under the feet in a short invocation 


to Isis and Nephthys who kneel on Tr at either side, 


The slight, differences which oxiet batween these four coffins are only such as might be 
explained bya short period of development, Thus, that of Nubkheperré retains the Middle 


Kingdom orthography of iN without the legs*, and the other coffins represent the birds 
entire. Sekenenréets coffin has the uraeus body wriggling back over the head-dress, and the 
goddesses under the feet are kneeling upon tf. The head-dresses of the two-Intefs, which 


were possibly the products of the same hands, are more angular than those of Tato IT and 
Ahbbotp. In fact a tendency toward gracefulness and elegance can be detected in the 
private coffin of Kamose. The knees are there obliterated, and while the feet remain blunted 
and the hands still invisible in the days of Ahmose’, in the following reign the feet 
become thinner and the arms and hands are freed from their bandages, With Ahmose, 
imported cedar wood began to improve the carpenter's work and greater wealth tempted the 
inlayers of costly stones to more elaboration. 

Three of the kings’ canopic boxes exist—those of Sekhemré’-Wapmat Intef, Sckhemrat 
Wazkhau Sebekemaaf, and the one omginally made for King Dhout. All three are small 
and follow the shape and construction of the Middle Kingdom coftins and canopic boxes 
with rounded lids and square gable-ends, Their decorations—blue, outlined in black, with 
red guide-lines on « white ground—show the usual inscriptions with an additional charac- 
teristic of the period—the jackal of Anubis painted within the square panels on each side, 
The Sebekemsaf box has an inner lid with the four canopic heads upon it, and there is 
reason to believe that in all three cases the packets of viscera were placed directly in the 
compartments of the box without being put im jars. 

The embalming of all the mummies was uniformly poor, The body of Tato I, and 


1 This coat of gremish-blue paint waa not applied to the body of Sekonenrés coffin, pasihly because it. 
was not finished. 

3 This orthography survived, as a matter of fact, down to the private coffin used for Kamose, 

2 Daneasy, Cercunts des carhettes royales, 61002 and 61008, figures the coffins of Ahmose 1 and his son 
Siamiin. He hesitates to admit that these were their original coffins on page 242, but to me there appears 
sini Three royal coffins made in the reign of Amenophis I are Danessy, op. cit., 61003 (Ahtwose-Nefertiri) ; 
61006 (Abhotp IT); 41012 (Ahmose-Henttamihu). The development of the riztd coffin goss on in G1085 
(Tuthmosis I) ; 61014 (Tothmosis I1]) and in the coffins of Akhenaten and Tut“ankhamiin. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. a6 
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possibly Tetisheri, alone exist to-day', Five other kings have probably been fonnd during 
the last century and all their mummies seem to have perished on discovery. Bandages 
with religions texts have been found in three cases at least—Nubkheperré¢, and Tetisheri, 
and a Prinee Mentuhotp from the Dér el-Bahri cache. 

Of the objects placed with the bodies not enough are known to justify an extended 
comparison being made, Arms are characteristic of the period. Ahhotp's magnificent 
equipment, the varions axes and swords from the reign of Kamose, those from the ex- 
cavations of Carter and Lansing, and the daggers found by Vassalli with CAkhor and by 
Passalacqua with an unknown man, attest the warlike character of the age. It is nob 
surprising, therefore, to find among the kings that Nubkheperra Intef had his bows 
and arrows, Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekermsaf his sword, and Kamose his dagger. This last; 
and that of CAlchor, both worn on the left arms in Nubian fashion, are extremely interesting. 
Of jewels we find that Nubkheperré® Intef and Sekhemré¢-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf both wore 
diadems, and that Sekhemrét-Wazkhau Sebekemsaf had ao heart-searab similar to one of 
the Kamose period, or slightly later, found by Lansing, Finally the gold work on these. 
heart-scarabs, on the Sebekemsaf searab now in the Carnarvon Collection, and on the jewels 
of Queen Sebekemsaf, wife of Nubkheperré¢, has the same soldered wire ornamentation as 
appears on the armlet placed on the mummy of Kamose and on a dagger-sheath placed on 
the mummy of Ahhotp by Ahmose I. 

Notwithstanding its necessary incompleteness the above summary of the characteristics 
of the pyramids and their contents is ample to establish conclusively the fact that these 
Theban tombs form one homogeneous archaeological group. Henee the kings buried in 
them must be considered one group of Theban rulers, and since the last three are admittedly 
of the Seventeenth Dynasty, it follows that the remaining kings are likewise. 

The inclusion of the Sebekemsafs in this dynastic group will possibly come as a surprise 
to the students of our current histories of ancient Egypt. Some twenty years ago Pieper 
very ingeniously reconstructed the family tree of Rensenb af El-Kab, and by so doing 
demonstrated that one of his wives was the great-grand-daughter of a Queen Nubkhas, and 
another wife the daughter of a Princess Neferhotp who was a contemporary, or possibly a 
daughter, of » Queen Sensenb*. The Queen Nubkhas of this fenealopy waa thus one, or 
possibly two, generations before the Queen Sensenb, Since Pieper identified the first of 
these queens with the wife of Sekhemre‘-Shedtawi Sebekemsaf and the second with the 
wife of Khasekhemréf Neferhotp, it would follow that Sebekemsaf preceded Neferhotp by 
one or two generations, Weill went a step further’, He assumed—and it was purest 
assumption—that the uncle of Rensenb's first wife was the Nomarch Sebeknakht of El-Kab, 
This Sebeknakht is known to have held lands willed by Sekhemré-Swaztawi Sebekhotp, 
the predecessor of Khasekhemra¢ N eferhotp in the Turin Papyrus, Weill thus arrives at a 
series of kings: (1) Sebekemsaf, (2) Sebekhotp, (3) Neferhotp. 

Pieper’s placing of Sebekemsaf before N eferhotp has received universal acceptance, 
Based upon it, Meyer has placed one or both of the Sebekemsafa in a lacuna in the Turin 
Papyrus, among the early kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty*, Breasted also takes them for 

' Sines the mummy of Tato IT was removed to the Dir el-Babrt cache 3000 years ago, the damp level 
along the foot of the Diri* Abu'l-Nagd has risen some 3 metres. This may explain how this muni, alee 
of all its contemporaries, has survived, . 

* Prerer, Die Aonmige Aegyptens swischen dem Mittleren umd Neuen Reich (Doctor's Dissertation, 
Berlin, 1904), 26. The genealogy has since been given by WEILL, op, cit, 342, and Pern, History, 1, 228, 

2 Op. cit., B44, * Mevun, Geschichte, par, 209, 
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obseure kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty ruling from Thebes', and Weill—who is followed 
more or less closely by Petrie—has constructed largely from this one sequence a coniplieated 
and confusing alternation of periods of union and disruption, by intercalating the Sebekemsafs 
and their related kings among the Neferhotps and Sebekhotps. Pieper* and Burchardt? 
have stedfastly held to Steindort?’s demonstration that the kings buried in Thebes form 
one group and have called this group the Seventeenth Dynasty, but they have held to the 
position of Sebekemsaf before Neferhotp,and hence for them the Seventeenth Dynasty has 
been contemporary with, and vassal to, the Thirteenth, 

And all these complexities rest, in the last analysis, on the purest assumption, There 
is nothing whatever to identify the Nubkhas and Sensenb of El-Kab with the wives of 
Sebekemsaf and Neferhotp, and therefore, if in all the period between the ‘l'welfth and the 
Eighteenth Dynasties, there existed another Queen Nubkhas or another Queen Sensenb, 
the whole house of cards comes tumbling down, By a similar line of reasoning some future 
historian could have Archbishop Cranmer burned at the stake on the instigation of Queen 
Mary in the reign of William of Orange or even of George V. For in the Intermediate 
Period the name Sensenb, while possibly not quite as common ns Mary is to-day, had a 
popularity which lasted at least ontil Queen Sensenb, mother of Tuthmosis L The name 
Nubkhas has perhaps survived less often, but names compounded with Nub were frequently 
used‘, Nor can this hypothesis be bolstered up with the stela of Queen Nubkhas in the 
Louvre’, which probably comes from Abydos and not from the tomb in Thebes. While it 
may belong to the Nubkhas of El-Kab there is no authority for attaching it to the wife of 
Sebckemaat. 

Pieper’s stricture was ingenious but it reste on dangerous assumptions—how dangerous 
we have already seen in the discovery of the two queens called Mentuhotp, Often such an 
assumption is justifiable—always, in fact, until it leads to difficulties as it has here, where 
it makes more confused an already obseure period. For me personally, the only course is to 
abandon entirely the whole El-Kab connection, divorce the Sebekemsafs and their group 
from the Thirteenth Dynasty and keep them with the Taos and Kamose in the Seventeenth 
Dynasty of Thebes. 

1 Baessren, History, 211. * Most recently in Zeitechr. f dig, Spr. 1913, 103-5, 

1 BorcHarpt and Preeea, Adnigananiun, Seventeenth Dynasty. 

‘ The monuments mentioning Queens Nubkhas are the Abbott and Amberst Papyri: the Louvre stela 
(Wein, op. cv., 392; PETare, op. ciZ., 237; Gautama, Asia, 1, 76); and the atela mentioning the steward 
of the Queen Nubkhas listed above under Sekhemrét-Shedtawi. It is purely an assumption on my part 
that this last mentions the wife of Sebekemeaf, A private name Nubkhas is mentioned by Wenn, op. cit., 
402, together with a name Nubbetepti. On the Louvre stela the sisters of Queen Nubkhas bear such names 
af Nubemhab, Nubemkhuit and Nibitemnub, and a contemporary waa called Nubemhét. From Edfa 
Engelbach in Anmefes, 1922, 130, has collected ten contemporary nimes compounded with Nub, 

* Seo Weill, Petrie and Gauthier, above. 
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EARLY PSALMS AND LECTIONS FOR LENT 
By H. J. M. MILNE 


Tue document which we print below, although little inferior in date to the well-known 
Church Calendar from Oxyrhynehus (P. Oxy. x1, 1357), can starcely claim to equal that 
unique record either in interest or instruction, The particular choice of lections, after all, 
is relatively unimportant and must have been left in early days largely to local discretion, 
Tt was the more solemn part of the liturgy that tended first to grow rigid, and except im 
one particular case our table differs entirely from those in use at the present day. 

The Epistle and Gospel, which the English Communion Service inherits from the 
Western Church, are the relics of a much larger body of lections, drawn both from the Old 
and the New Testament, which it was customary in the carly Church to recite at that in- 
troductory stage of the Encharist known as the Mass of the Catechumens, Also between 
each lection a psalm with response was sung, and this usage has left its mark in the Roman 
gradual psalm and in the so-called wpoxeivera and dAAnXovia chanted before the epistle 
and gospel respectively in the Byzantine rite, By the sixth century, the date more or less 
of our document, the Old Testament lections had been abandoned in the Greek Church, 
leaving only the epistle and gospel. The exact status of the psalm verses in our list is 
rather puzzling. They can hardly be lections in the ordinary sense, for there is no evidence 
that the psalms were used for that purpose. Dr, Brightman, to whom I am deeply indebted 
for many suggestions, is also puzzled. If they are the Byzantine wpoxeipera, he writes, 
one would expect two verses (versicle and response) and also another verse or verses hefore 
the gospel. 

The fragmentary character of the papyrus leaf raises several questions which a kinder 
inte might have left clear. Our list begins with the eve of Qoinguagesima, but the top of 
the leaf is missing, and also all the other leaves if there were any. We cannot therefore 
tell whether onr leaf was issued as a pamphlet for Lent alone or belongs to a larger 
directory which would have given a complete list of cwwdfas for all seasons, The fact 
that only Saturday and Sunday lections appear in the part preserved is explained by the 
ordinance of the Conneil of Laodicea (about $65 4.0.) restricting the celebration of the 
Eucharist proper during Lent to those two days, Another problem is raised by another 
critical gap. What figure are we to supply at the beginning of line 137 Is that Sunday, as 
one would naturally suppose, called the first Sunday of Lent or does the numeration etart 
from Sexagesima? This affects the number of lines missing from the top of the page, If 
Quadragesima Sunday is numbered 3, then only two or at most three lines are missing, 
because the fifth Sunday begins at the fourth preserved line on the verso, In the other 
case five or six lines might have to be added, and certainly this would give a leaf of a more 
natural shape. Again, if we could only be sure of the end of line 28, It reads like Thy Tew 
MipAleer|,a late form of Aryverdy. Perhaps dpynr is to be supplied or £8Soueda, meaning 
the week of delicacies, a sort of semaine grasse? Alternate fast weeks in Lent were a 
recognized Institution in some of the early churches, Obvionsly, too, line 33 might enlighten 
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the decipherer, That Saturday is distinguished. by alternatives in epistle and gospel as well 
as in the psalm, A ‘very special day, evidently. Here we may note the curions fact that no 
Sunday is provided with alternatives, 

A few technical details remain to be added, The papyrus, numbered 455 + 1849 in the 
British Museum inventory, has been pieced together from four fragments and now measures 
96 x 244 cm. Only a few lines on each side are complete. The hand is the large rounded 
sloping uncial of ecclesiastical type. The letters a and @ are of the form fanuliar 1 in (2.9.) 
the Codex Marchalianus, though of much less calligraphic appearance; the v shows Coptte 
influence. The ink has the light tint common at the period, and the papyrus itself is of u 
bleached appearance. Contractions, which abound of course in a document of this nature, 
are marked by a wavy line. The customary confusion of vowels, ¢ for as, o for @, was to be 
expected. Note that the chapter-numbers refer to the old rirAo. Our modern chapters 
derive from a 13th century renumeration of the Vulgate, and our verse-livision we owe to 
the Greek New Testament (4th ed. 1551) of the printer Stephanus. The Psalms of course 
have the Septuagint numbering. 
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48 YH) Copy] raw ‘loudaiay, 


Recto, 
+The Sab[bath jeer 
Or Psalm xxx: Be of good courage and he shall strengthen your heart. 
The Apostle to the [Philippians from the beginning as far as [ 
St Matthew: Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, 
s The second Sunday when about to begin Lent, 
Psalm exvii: Open to me the gates of righteousness: I will go into them. 
The Apostle from the 7th chapter of the Letter to the Corinthians - We then nas 
workers together beseech you. 
St Matthew from the 3rd chapter: Then was Jesus led u p of the spirit into the 
wilderness. 
The Sabbath of the first Fast-week. Ps. x1: ] said, Lord, be merciful unto me, 
‘o ©. Heal my soul for I have sinned against thee. Or Ps, exxix: Out of the depths have 
I cried. 
The Apostle from the Gth chapter of the Letter to the Galatians: But the fruit of 
the Spirit is love. 
St Matthew from the 5th chapter: Ask and it shall be given you. 
The [first] Sunday of Lent. Ps. lexxiii: Blessed is the man [whose strength is in thee, 
The Apostle from the —th chapter of the Letter to the Romans [ | 
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13 3. Mt. from the 23rd chapter: The same day [went Jesus ont of the house. 
The Sabbath of the second] Fast-week. Ps, vii [ 
] or Ps. xxix. 8 [Lord, by thy favour, 
The Apostle from the third chapter of the Letter to the Philippians : 
Brethren, 1 count not myself to have apprehended. 
20 6. Mt. from the 38th chapter: Verily I say unto you. 
The [second] Sunday of Lent. Ps Ixxii: But it is good for me to draw near to God. 
The Apostle from the Letter to the Thessalonians [ 
From 5. Mt. chap. 57: And as he sat upon the 
mount of Olives et cetera, 
Verso, 
25 The Apostle from [the 4th chapter] of the Letter to Timothy: 
Tt is « faithfal saying, for if we be dead with him we shall also live with him. 
From S, Mt. chapter 48; Who then is a faithful and wise servant ! 
The fifth Sunday when about to begin... .(?) 
Ps. xh: As the hart panteth after the water brooks. 
zo The Apostle from the 2nd chapter of the Letter to the Corinthians: 
And who is sufficient for these things? et cetera 
5. Mt. from the 20th chapter: At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, 


a5 Or Ps, Ixxxiv]: Thou hast forgiven the iniquity [of thy people, 
thon hast covered] all their sins. 
The Apostle] from the 14th chapter to the Corinthians (!) 
] the law saith. And if they will learn any thing(?) 
Or the Apostle] to the Galatians from [chapter 
go $$. John) from the 3rd chapter concerning Nicodemus 
Or from the 6th] chapter: He that belreveth hath [everlasting life. 
The [sixth] Sunday of Lent. Ps. exivi: Great [is the Lord 
The Apostle to the Ephesians from the beginning [ 
S. John from the 5th chapter: After this there was 
4s 8 feast of the Jews. 
Line The cross is apparently used here instead of the usual indentation with paragraphus, 
Ps. xxx, 27: L eparawiorde. 
. B Mt, vi, 19: L @yoaupifers. 
rie M=ris Terrapacorris (jpdpas). Tho other name for Lent, al Nyoreim, is used lower down. 
. Ps. exvi, 19, 
. 2 Cor. vi, L 
. & Mt. iv, 1 It is interesting to note that this Ep, and Gosp, are the same as the Roman land 
therefore the English) for the lst Sunday in Lent. (Note by Dr. Brightman.) 
9, Dr. Brightman writes: I do not remember to have wmipfeow—the carrying over or con- 
tinuation of the inst of one day on to the next (superpositio, continuare ieiuniumi—used in 
this very concrete sense of a group of fast days, but it is natural enough. Pa. xl, 6, 
10. Ps. exxiz, 1. 
ll. Gal v, 22. 
12. 5 Mt, vii, 7. 
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i. Whether a or 7 should be restored here is discussed in the introduction. Ps. Lexwiii, 5. 


1h, 8. Mt xiti, 1. 7 | 
17. a is a possible reading= Pa xxv, or «(ipele, the opening of xxix, 8 But nothing in Ps. xxv 


1k ‘The writer began "Eqeciovs but cancelled the E. | 

19 Phil. ii,13. There is a comma between rye and ¢uavrdr 65 between €pot de and ra mporkok aera 
in L 2. ae ia cancelled by dota above each letter. of is omitted as In some MRS. 

20, S&S. Mt. xviii, 18. . 

21. Ps, lexi, 24. 

a4. 8, Mt. xxiv, 3. In the next: line Dr, Brightman proposed fae eal rere Ee [ro rikos]=xxiv, 14, but 
+n view of line 31 the simplest solution is to aint fe, L “BAe. 

28. 2 Tim. ii, 11. 

27. 5. Mt, xxiv, 45. 

28, AigS{era is discussed in the introduction, The reading ia not certain. 

29, Pa, ali, 1. 

$1, 2 Cor, ii, 16: wai ria) TE}js suggested by H, 1. Ball. 

$2 8S. Mt. xi, 25: Mes: dv deeieg To xo dronpiteis 6 “Inoue eer, There is hardly room for all 
this and the order seems differant. 

34. Ps xxx, 1: 1 oe. 

a, Ps. Lexar, 2% 

$6, Sone Mas. omit rarer. 

ST. pw isstrange. In L 38 rdpov Aeyer seems fairly certain, and if wi is correctly read (the « may he 
imaginary), 1 Cor, xiv, 34 seems suitable and corresponds to the traces after Adyes, Otherwise 
Rom. iii, 19 might do, and would explain Pol. Neither ia quite satiafactory aod the corruption 

40. 8, Jobn ili, The old title of this chapter is rept Necodyjpov. Nucodyjuow read by Dr. Brightman. 

4}. 8. John vi, 47. 

42 Pa eolvi, & 

44. 3. John v, L 





Plate XXII. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY MEASURE OF CAPACITY 


By G. P. G. SOBHY 
With Plate XX 


THE alabaster measure shown in the picture was bought from a well-known dealer in 
antiquities at Luxor in the winter of 1922. It is interesting for two reasons: first because 
measures of capacity inscribed with their values are not very common: second because, like 
all other known inscribed measures of capacity except one, it bears the cartouches of 
Tuthmosis TT. 

The inseription, as may be seen from the photograph (Plate X X11), consists of two ver- 
tical bands of hieroglyphs enclosed in squares which give the titles of Tuthmosis ITI -— 
The Good God Mn-hpr-r® the beloved of Amin, the Son of the Sun Dhwti-mé N fr-hpr 
given life for ever—and a horizontal band giving the value of the vessel 1s \ pene 
34 Anw. It must be remarked that the three vertical strokes representing the number 3 
are neither equal nor parallel, and the first two taken from right to left could be easily 
mistaken for the sign f) or ten, and the three together might read f)| or eleven; but the use 
of a lens and the measured capacity of the vase show beyond doubt that the two strokes 
are not attached above to form the loop of the sign [) and the reading as 3} is quite sure. 

The vase contained ‘a certain amount of dried resinous material the nature of which 
unfortunately could not be detected by chemical analysis. 

Tt was Chabas who, in a small pamphlet entitled Détermination métrigue de deua 
mesures éqyptiennes de capacité, first tried to determine the capacity of the Ain in terms of 
the metric system’, On pages 11-18 of his article Chabas mentions the existence of 
three alabaster vases in the Museum of Leyden inseribed relatively 25, 12 and 7} Ava, The 
second bears, above the inscription recording its capacity, the cartouches of Tuthmosis IIL. 
When Chabas measured those vases he found that their capacities were 11°500, 5-520 and 
3'335 litres respectively, showing that a hin was equal to 0-46 litre, 

In another article, in the Comptes rendus de [ Acudémia des Inscriptions et Belles. 
Lettres, 1876, 212-17, Chabas mentioned the existence of another alabaster vase inscribed 
with the cartouches of Ramesses IT and marked 40 Ain, which when measured gave a 
capacity of 18°400 litres, or, once again, 0-46 litre per hin, 

In the Bulletin de l'Institut Egyptien, May 1897, under the title Dewe vases graduds du 
Musée de (izeh, Daressy mentions — 

(1) An alabaster vase in the Cairo Museum with cartouches of Tuthmosis ITI, marked 
21 Ain. Capacity 8920 litres, or 1 Ain = ()425 litre. 

(2) An alabaster vase at Turin with the cartouches of the same king and marked 9 hin. 
Capacity 3-72 litres, or 1 Ain = (0-412 litre. 

* T owe these references to the kindness of M. H. Munier, the Librarian of the Cairo Museum. Bee 
also Prec. Soe, Hilt, Arch., x1v, 424, where a Ain equals 20-2 cubic inches: Nassau in Iwan Miller, Hidbueh, 
Kluss, Altertums, Bd, 1, 684; Bavascn, gyptologte, 375. | 
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(3) An alabaster vase in the British Museum, with no cartouches, marked 8) hin. 
Capacity 4365 litres, or 1 hin = 0534 litre. 

Thus the capacity of a Ain has been very variously given, for whereas Chabas fixed it 
at 0-460 litre, Daressy on the other hand gave three different values, mz. 0425 hire, 
(41? and 0534. Whether these differences were due to lack of exactitude in the ancient 
Evyptian measures or to the way these vases were measured by the modern Egyptologista 
we cannot tell. All these jars have necks which received in all probability the plug with 
which the vase was covered and did not count as a part of the measure, This very fact 
however may not have been taken inte consideration by the ancients themselves. 

In another article by Daressy entitled Une mesure éqypttenne de 20 hin', in the Ann. 
Serv., XV, 191-2, the author remarks :— 

“Tl n'y a ancune rigueur dans les mesures devotions et l'on trouve des variations assez 
fortes entre les cubes théoriques tels qu'on peut les déduire de certains textes et les 
chiffres obtenus en calculant directement sur les vases conservés dans les collections. On 
peut done hésiter a fixer la valeur que les anctens avaient attribuée [au hm]. Dans cette 
hypothese le hin aurait eu une valeur de 0504 | qui reste dans la moyenne de celles qu on 
peut déduire de jaugeage des vases & capacité indiquée connus jusqu’é présent, On a 
trouvé en effet pour le hin des valears de 0 |. 412 (vase de) hin do Musée de Turin de 
Thotmes TIT), de 0 |. 459 (vase de 21 hin du Musée de Caire, de Thotmes IL, plein), 
de 01 *482 (vase de 25 hin du Musée de Leide), 0 1, 528 (vase de 12 hin du Musée de 
Leide), de 0 |. “544 (vase de 8 hin 4 du British Musewm) ete, Ce qui démontre a quelles 
variations sont soumises des mesures que, en raison de Ia matiére dont sont faite les 
récipients, on pouvait croire avoir été verifiées pour ainsi dire officiellement, quand elles 
portent les noms de pharaons.” 

From the above quotation one 1s not astonished to find yet another variation in the 
capacity of the Ain. The vase under consideration has a capacity of 1500 c.c. when filled 
up to the root of the neck and 1600 e.c. when filled up to the brim, which when divided by 
34 hin would give 0°4028 litre fora Ain in the first case, and 0-456 litre for a Ain in the 

The Ain persisted all through Egyptian history down to the Coptie Period, The word 
was written in Coptic gm and must be distinguished from gmasy, eno which meant an 
ordinary vase and had no value of capacity, The latter word was in all probability derived 
from Amw (see sub voc, in SPIEGELBERG, Hoptisches Handworterbuch), In demotie docn- 
ments if appears always as a measure of honey or wine. I have a large collection of 
demotic ostraka recording the amount of wine distributed to men on feast days always 
reckoned in /in, 

Chabas long since recognized the difference between the Egyptian hin and the Hebrew 
a, the capacity of which latter was a little more than three litres, and the fractions and 
multiples of the hin were already known to Brugsch. 


1 ‘This also bears the cartouches of Tuthtosis [11 and belongs to the Cairo Museum. 
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A GRAMMATICAL EXERCISE OF AN 
EGYPTIAN SCHOOLBOY 


Br Dr. NATHANIEL REICH 


SOME years ago Professor F. Li. Griffith had the goodness to offer me some of his 
excellent collection of ostraca for publication. He presented the whole collection to the 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. I want to thank Professor Griffith for his kindness in 
giving me the opportunity to publish the following piece of the collection. It is Ptolemaic 
in date and is a grammatical exercise of an ancient Egyptian schoolboy and therefore of 
particular interest, The ostracon is 14 em, long and 10 em. broad, and the writing consists 
of two columns. The column A on the right side conjugates the verb p-e-z-f which is 
preserved in the Coptic so-called “nominal verb” mexaq “ quoth he," “says” in regard to 
an action perfectwm like “inguit” (ef, Stern, Kopt. Gramm. § 311). It goes back to the 


Late Egypt. 5K [NY 4) ey Xo pf i-dd-f or, as more usually written, x4 (a a 


pi dd-f=* (that is) what he said,” which is the younger equivalent of the old =  dd-tn 
(SETHE, Nominalsatz im Aeg. und Kopt., § 40). aia 

The column B on the left side conjugates the same verb in the form p-e-z-w n-f 
nexaynag “they said to him," “one said to him” or also “they called him (by the 
hame of), 

The order of the conjugation in the singular is that to which we are used: Ist person, 
2nd person, 3rd person (masc. and fem.), but the plural has in both columns the order 
drd, lst and 2nd person. I believe that this order is due merely to the accident that the 
boy made the mistake in the column A and was, therefore, forced to keep the same order 
in the colamn B for the corresponding forme. 

By the same accident the pupil omitted, probably, in the singular the 2nd person of 
the femimine in the column A and omitted it for the reason given above in the column B 
too, The forms for these omitted lines would be something like this in Demotic writing : 


Ag) Bernie: BING" KRIS 
a= | ba ! yw Hierogl. transer,: x 4 A git or GN ay) a 

¢ es } : said to thee (woman),” “one said to thee (woman)"” or * they 
tische Puradigmata, Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr, 16/1 ff), the other by Hess (Zum demotischen 


Phonetic transcription: p-e-z-t, Copt.: nexe = “thon (woman) 
_ Phonetic transeription: p-e-z-w n-f, Copt.: nexar ne = “ they 
Column E. called thee (woman, by the name of...)," 
Lexicon, Zeitechr. f. ag. Spr., 28/1). 











Column A. snidst.” 
Such paradigms are already known to us, One has been published by Brugsch (Demo- 
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The following facsimile is my own, made by tracing from the original some years ago. 
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The text reads as follows: 


CoLuMN A, 
Hieroglyphic transcription. 
Singular, | | 
men NBM 





2nd person, mnase. aN \= 
Srd person, mase, KR A) Rene 
drd person, fem. x) A i) a 


woe | KRG 
Ist person PONE 
mmdzenn | [CEN G IS 





Phonetic transcription. Coptic. 
Singular. ; Singular, 
lat person ppes-y Ist person Hess 
2nd person, masc, p-é-2-/ 2nd person, mase. Texan 
3rd person, masc, p-e-2-f 3rd person, masc, nexagq 
srd person, fem.  p-¢-2-s 3rd person, fem. memac 
Plural. Plural. 
ard person p-er-w ard person Nezar 
Ist person pred-n Ist person Nezan 
2nd person [p}-e-2-tn 2nd person [nheaHin 
Translation. 


Singular. 
Ist person I said 
Znd person, masc, thou (man) saidst 
Srd person, mase. he said 
drd person, fem. she said 


Plural. 
3rd person they said 
Ist person we said 


2nd person you said 
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Couom™: B, 


Hieroglyphic transcription. 
Singular, | 
Ist person 


2nd person, mse. 





—- 
ard person, masc, sahaae 
PS Lo 
Srd person, fem. eri: Fa 
Plural. 
Src person : : 
lat person meee 
iid 
2nd person est 
ii TT? 
Phonetic transcription. Coptic. 


Singular. Singular, 
Ist person pre-2-W A-y lat person Hesay nas 
2nd person, masc. p-e-z-w n-k 2nd Person, asc, menawy man 
3rd person, mase. p-e-z-w n-f drd person, masc, nexay naq 
3rd person, fem.  _i-e-z-w n-s 3rd person, fem.  weaar mac 
Plural. Plural, 
3rd person P-e-2-W i-w ard person NexarT ay 
Ist person pres-w n-n Ist person Heaay nan 
2nd person p-e-z-w n-th 2nd person Nexay HHT 
Translation, 


Singular. 


Ist person they said to me (or: one gaid t 
2nd person, mase. they said to thee (man) 
Srd person, mase. they said to him | 
érd person, fem, they said to her 
Plural. 
Sri person they said to them 
Ist person they said to us 
2nd person they said to yon 
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. Bronze knives from House 0.46.43. Serle about | 
3. Doorpost from North Palace, bearing name of Merytaten. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT EL“AMARNAH, 1923-24 
By F. G. NEWTON 
With Plates XXITI—XXXII 





AFTER an interval of a year the excavations at El-'Amarnah were resumed in the 
autumn of 1923 under the direction of Mr. F. G. Newton during the months of October 
and November and afterwards under Professor F, Ll, Griffith during January and February, 
The general results of the expedition were the uncovering of a considerable part of the 
town site in the centre of the city, which included a large number of small houses and 
several mansions with their gardens, Besides this abont half of a palace was excavated 
at the north end of the site and it is hoped to complete this next season. The other 
members of the expedition were Professor Thomas Whittemore, Mr. 8, R. K. Glanville; 
Mr. W. B. Emery and, later, Mrs. Griffith and Miss Moss. 


The Main Town Site. 


Work commenced on October 29th to the north of the 1921 excavation and joining on 
to the German work to the east in Square P 46, A group of nine small houses was 
uncovered all adjoining one another, These were entered from courtyards, and although 
the houses were dovetailed in so as to form one mass, the entrances were so arranged as to 
avoid passing through one house to get into another. Most of the walls are only one brick 
thick and architecturally these houses differed in no respect from the other small houses 
in the Main Town Site, plans of which have been published in City of Akhenaten, 1. 

Continuing further north in Square Q 45 more groups of houses were excavated, most 
of them rather larger than those just mentioned. In Q 45. 1 a variation from the usual 
type of plan was noticed, the loggia leading inte the central room being on the east side, 
The loggias are almost invariably on the north or west, or both, in the larger houses, This 
house also had an excellent example of a bathroom in a well preserved condition. 

A large number of interesting objects was found in these houses. In house Q. 46. 33 in 
the corner of a amall room, south of the Central Hall, four bronze knives were found varying 
from 33 to 40 cm, long, all in excellent condition (Pl, XXIII, Fig. 2). They were lying on the 
floor as though left there by mistake. Three of them had grooves down the centre and one 
a carving of a lotus and bird at the end of the groove. Though many other bronze 
knives were found these were the largest. A chisel and a pair of tongs with the ends 
shaped like hands were among the other bronze objects found, also a small weight in the 
shape of a cow's heal. 

In house Q 44, 4 was a coloured limestone figure of the king wearing the blue crown of 
the Nile with a uraeus and necklace and skirt of gold leaf (Pl. XXIV), The figure 
from the body and it was also broken aboye the ankles and unfortunately the feet and 
stand could not be found. The whole of the dump from the room and rooms adjoining 
was sifted but without success, The figure represented is that of a boy and the face 
appears to the writer to resemble that of Akhenaten but it may be Tut‘ankhamin. 
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To the north of these groups of houses was a prominent mound, somewhat isolated, 
which indicated one of the larger type of houses with a garden round it, As the walls 
began to appear it soon became evident that this was a house of considerable importance. 
The walls were preserved in some places over 6 ft. high from the floor, and we had hopes 
of finding some plaster decorations and inscriptions to give us the owner's name but were 
disappointed. Most of the traces of plaster on the walls were white, and only a few pieces 
of yellow and decoration from the door architraves were found. The niches had the usual 
colouring of red with a yellow vertical band down the middle, and although in one case the 
niche was preserved to a height of 150 em., no trace of inscription was visible. The larger 
houses at El-‘Amarnah do not usually produce many finds and this proved no exception, 
the whole place having the appearance of being swept clean when the owner left. We had 
the whole of the grounds cleared, and as a specimen of the plan and arrangements of a rich 
mans house it proved to be perhaps the most complete so far excavated. It may be com- 
pared with the “ Weihnachtshaus” excavated by the Germans in 1913 (see M_D.O.G. no. 52, 
p- 11), with the difference that the garden is on the south side instead of the north. The 
house is known as () 44. 1 and an illustration of the plan is given (PL XXV), 

The enclosing wall formed a rectangle of about 78 m.x 74m. and the main entrance 
was between two enormous pylons which led into the garden on the west side, One of 
these was entirely washed away by the water from the wd! formed after the city was 
deserted. The whole of the site of El--Amarnah is intersected by watercourses formed by 
water coming from the hills, about two miles to the east, after heavy storms. Though these 
may only occur perhaps once in fifteen years the amount of damage done is considerable 
and in many places houses have been completely washed away. The water from this wddt 
also spread into the pond, which must have overflowed and washed away part of the kiosk 
and the terrace walls of the garden. Besides the main pylon entrance there is another 
small entrance to the garden to the north of it from which a flight of five steps leads down, 
This entrance was blocked up by a wall, probably built when the owner left, In the garden 
there were doubtless trees and shrubs, but the ground has been so washed away by the 
water that we did not diseover any stumpe or roots, such as have been found in many other 
parts of the site, In the south-east corner were three furnaces built of mud bricks, It is 
possible ‘Cia these were for burning rabbish and they are screened by a wall forming part 
of a circle, 

The kiosk is much destroyed as indeed is the case with every kiosk so far excavated at 
ElAmarnah. Every large house had in its garden one of these buildings, which have 
hitherto been called kiosks, as their shape and position suggest a sort of summer-house 
but 1t would seem more probable that they were covered shrines for the adoration of the 
Aten, and the fact that they have all been so completely destroyed and nothing found in 

The thin wall running along the north of the en is , a ees . 
the ground and may have been for enclosing a raised alae ae ere ne 

From the garden the house is approached by ascending a few ste; passing th . 
gate, and continuing between two walls up a ramp with ay et ES ee Ge the 
right-hand side of this ramp is a long trough; at the end we pass through another pate 
into a large courtyard with a well in the middle, and a little further on w. hac, st. 

| : on we have the main 
entrance to the house on the right. There was another entrance to the house on the east 
side where the wall has disappeared entirely for about 14 m. Here may also have been 
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Painted limestone figure of Akhenaten. 
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pylons but no traces are visible. This entrance opened on to a courtyard, from which two 
doors gave access to the house, the northern one possibly for visitors, as it apparently has 
# porter's lodge, and the other for attendants. 

Before describing the interior of the house itself, it is necessary to give some explana- 
tion of the offices and outbuildings surrounding it, It will be seen from the plan that all 
walls shown black are assumed to have been roofed over and the walls shown hatched are 
considered as low walls surrounding courts and enclosures open to the sky. 

Against the north wall of the court containing the well is a manger screened by a short 
wall Here a visitor's animal may have been tied while he remained with his host inside 
the house, On the west side are various rooms where the grooms and cattle-attendants 
may have resided. 

An entrance on the south sidé of the court leads into a most interesting and clearly 
defined part of the establishment (Pl, XXVI, Fig, 1). This is obviously the cattle house, 
Tt is 16 m. long by 3 m. 10 em, wide, with a range of eight mangers behind a low parapet 
wall. They are not all the same size, the four at the south end being slightly larger than 
the four at the north, and there was apparently an extra manger on the inaide of the 
parapet wall. The floor is paved with rough stones to prevent the animals kicking up the 
ground, The paving seems to have been laid with larger stones and more strongly made in 
front of the stalls, no doubt because this part received more wear, The paving ceases about 
a metre from the west wall, thus leaving a passage for attendants to pass behind the 
animals, A door from this passage leads into a long gallery that may have been used as 
a store for tools, etc. The food for the animals was put into the mangers from a narrow 
passage running along behind them. Access to this passage was obtained from an open 
sijdare court to the east, which was also connected with the well courtyard by « central 
opening on the north side. 

On the east side of the above-mentioned square court was an enclosure probably open 
to the sky, as the amount of earth excavated was not sufficient to allow for the walls 
having been of any great height, This enclosure may have been for sheep. 

On the south side the court leads into another open yard with a semi-circular wall on 
one side, forming an enclosure which may have been for isolating some special animal, 
There is also a cireular trough or manger standing free from the wall, 

Outside the south wall of the house five cireles are shown on the plan, each about 4 m. 
in diameter (Pl. XXVII, Fig. 2). These were granaries and are found in most of the 
larger honses, Their walls were not preserved for more than three bricks high though 
originally they probably stood a considerable height. In the honse of Ratnafer (see City 
of Akhenaten, 1) Professor Peet found several of these granaries preserved to a height of 
about 1 m,, but their diameter was not so great, being only 2m. 50cm, In this case the 
walls inclined inwards giving the impression that they were domed. This can hardly huve 
been so in the present case as the span is too great for walls only one brick thick. It is 
more likely that they were roofed over with palm branches, The entrance to the area 
containing the granaries is by a gate from the garden, which leads up past some low walls 
which may have enclosed flower-beds, to another gate on the right leading into the court- 
yard. There was also another private entrance from the house which led ont of the porter's 
lodge, Room No.1 on the plan, and down a few steps. On the right of these steps is a 
square cist sunk about 1 m. deep into the ground. It is difficult to say what this was for 

The group of buildings and courts on the east side of the house is quite cut off from 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. 38 
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that part of the grounds given up to agricu ltural needs and would appear to be for 


the attendants and servants employed in the house during the daytime. The three small 


circles shown on the plan in one of the rooms are ovens, and the room next to them has 
cooking arrangements, so it is probable that the cooking for the house was done here, In 
the smaller honses the cooking arrangements and oven are usually found in the house 
itself, but in none of the larger houses is this the case, so that one must assume that in 
the larger houses the kitchen was generally a separate building outside, The other rooms 
adjoining were probably offices and bedrooms for the attendants. 

The small building to the north of the pond is placed in such « position that one may 
easily imagine it to be the overseer'’s or head-gardener's cottage. There is a niche im the 
main room and a staircase leading up to the roof; outside is a manger and some paving- 
stones where his beast would have stood. The unroofed enclosure to the east of this may 
have been for garden tools and stores. 

The house itself is similar in general arrangement to many of the other larger houses 
at El-Amarnah. The entrance is in the well courtyard and it is approached by a flight of 
seven low steps which raise the ground-floor level well above the garden and other buildings 
around, This is almost invariably the case with the larger houses. Room 1 is the porter’s 
lodge and this had a brazier in it. Room 2 is a vestibule leading into the West Loggia 
the eciling of which was supported by four columns. The bases of three of these were in 
position. Hooms $ and 5 may have been for guests. From the West Loggia a large double 
doorway led into the Central Hall which must have been lighted by clerestory windows 
from above. Opposite the entrance was a mastaba or divan on which the master of the 
house may have sat to receive his guests. This mastaba, visible in Pl, XXVI, Fig. 2, varied 
from the usual type from the fact that it hod a raised block of brickwork on each side. 
which suggested the pedestals for statues, possibly of the king and queen. This is the only 
ease so far where these raised blocks have been found. On the floor of the room were the 
marks showing the position of two column bases. This is unusual as the central room in 
most cases has either one or four columns, but it is explained by the fact that the room is 
not square, as is usual in the larger houses, but oblong, The remainder of the house seems 
to be divided into separate suites. of rooms, access to which is obtained in each case 
from the Central Hall. Room 9 is the North Loggia with two small rooms, perhaps bed- 
rooms, 10 and 11 leading off it. Room 12 appears to be a private sitting-room with three 
doors leading respectively into 13 the bathroom and wardrobe, 14 a small bedroom and 15- 
what has usually been called the master's bedroom. This room is always distinguished by 
the thickening of the walls at one end and by a slight raising of the floor at this end to 
form a divan. 16 is a passage which gives access to four rooms, 17. 18, 19, 20, which may 
have been bedrooms or storerooms. | At the end of the passage, 16, one would expect to find 
a door for convenient acceas to the kitchen outside, but the wall was preserved up to about 
a metre in height. There may, however, have been a window here to hand food in so as to 
save walking all round the house. Hoom 7 must have been dark and would appear to be 
a storeroom connected with the Central Hall. Room 8 is a cupboard under the stairs and 
is only connected with Room 7 by a square opening 37 am, wide, 40 em. high and 40 om, 
from the ground. Probably there was an opening in the exterior wall to enable grain or 
food to be poured in from outside, and then it was scooped out through Bale hole 
between Rooms 7 and 8 and brought into the house. It will he noticed on the plan that 
Rooms 6, 12, 14, 18, 19, 20 all have walls built up inside them Which do oot belong to the 
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Plate XX VI. 
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1. Mangers in House ©.44.1. 


2. House 0.44.1 from the west. 





Plate X XVII. 





1. Large house north of Et-Til, now rebuilt to 
form quarters for the Expedition. 


2. Granaries in House ©. 44.1. 
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‘original building, also that Rooms 5, 18 and 20 have their doors blocked. The walls are 





roughly built and this may have been done when the owner left the house, and he may 


haye walled up certain stores with the intention of fetching them later, On the other 
hand it may be the work of squatters who oecupied the house after the city was deserted 
for the purpose of taking away the stone or any valuables that remained, The bragiers in 
Rooms 1 and 3 and a square hearth with ashes in it at the top of the steps of the small 
garden entrance on the west may also be part of this cecupation, but there was no 
évidence anywhere to show that this could have been of long duration. A house of this 
sizé¢ In all probability had an upper storey and the staircase up to it led out of the Central 
Hall. Several small column bases were found in the debris of the rooms which had 
evidently fallen from above. Similar bases were also found in the house of Nekht (see 
City of Akhenaten, 1, 8-9). With regard to objects in this house we found very little as the 
whole place had the appearance of being swept bare when the owner left. It is seldom that 
much is found in the large houses and the smaller houses are much more productive in 
finds, This may be because the owners had large numbers of servants and cleared their 
houses out systematically when they left the town; also they were more accessible and 
tempting for looters when the town was deserted, The smaller houses on the other hand 
formed a regular maze of buildings and the walls were thin and must have fallen down 
soon after they were left and covered up anything that remained behind. The poorer 
people too not having servants would be unable to carry all their things away with them 
or to return to the city when once they had left. 

Outside the southern wall of the garden of house Q 44. 1 were the remains of a small 
house Q 44. 13, the greater part of which had been washed away by the water from the 
widt. In the yard of this house an interesting discovery was made, This was the top half 
of a large pot of the type used to contain preserved meat. The lower edge of this was 
broken and there were no traces of any fragments of the bottom half lying about, so it 
can hardly have been in its original position when in use (unless this broken half had been 
placed in the yard as a receptacle of some sort), On this sherd were three cartouches and 
an inscription in hieratic. The cartouches were those of Seti I, Horemhab and the third 
was entirely washed out, with exception of the letter w—<. at the bottom, which night 
indicate that it was that of Akhenaten. This points to a continuous occupation at any 
rate of part of the city down to the time of Seti I, So far excavation has shown no signs 
of a definite habitation of any of the houses later than Tut‘gnkhamiin, but there have 
been traces in some of the houses of temporary squatters and, as will be shown later, this 
was clearly the case in the North Palace, It is quite possible that during the reigns of 
Horemhab and Seti I there was a colony of quarrymen occupying a part of the town, The 
most likely place for them to choose would be the centre of the town near the great 
palace and on the bank of the river. As all the land between the great palace and the 
river is now under cultivation we cannot excavate there, and this would explain why up to 
now so few traces of any later occupation have been observed. The systematic way in 
which almost every stone in the town haa been broken up or taken away would require a 
considerable amount of time, perhaps many years. The Aegacan pottery found by Professor 
Petrie all came from the palace rubbish heaps, and the isolated fragments found by 
Professor Peet and Mr. Woolley increased in number in proportion a4 this central part of 
the town was approached. None were found in Maru Aten. So far no fragments have been 
found definitely on the original floor-level of a room and never chough pieces to put together 
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a whole pot, Sir Arthur Evans and Dr. Duncan Mackenzie say that these fragments are 
only those of such pots as would be brought over by the ordinary Syrian or Cretan work- 
man coming to Egypt, as part of his household goods, and they are not precious or rare 
pots such as would have been sent as presents to the king for use in his palace, 

Further excavation will we hope throw more light on this matter, but at present it 
seems feasible to suppose that this Aeguean pottery was not in use at the time of 
Akhenaten, but was introduced later by foreign quarrymen, perhaps during the reign of 
Seti 1 


The North Palace. 


At the north end of the site of ElAmarnah, beyond the modern village of Et-Til and 
where the cliffs converge to the Nile, there are a large number of mounds and ruined brick 
walls. These are separated from the main town site by the distance of about a mile and 
give the impression of forming a sort of suburb of the city. Owing to protection from the 
north wind by the cliffs many of these walls stand high above the ground. 

While the excavation of the houses in the main town was going on a trial trench was 
dug in one of the largest and most promising of the mounds in this part of the site. The 
mound was in the form of a rectangle, inside which the lie of the ground showed signs of 
a considerable number of chambers and a hollow in the middle which indicated a small 
lake or a well, A peneral examination of it gave the impression it might be a palace, which 
afterwards proved to be correct, A trench was started at the north-east corner and walls of 
chambers with traces of coloured plaster soon began to appear. A little farther down a 
large piece of decoration was exposed, showing water-lilies and papyrus and birds. Another 
trench produced a quantity of broken stone fragments of carving and inscriptions and 
architectural mouldings, Sutticient evidence having been found to show that the site was 
of considerable importance, these trenches were femporarily filled in to prevent the plaster 
becoming damaged before the excavation of the building eould be undertaken ona proper 
acale, As the excavators’ house was ‘a good hour away from this new site the time lost in 
getting the workmen there and back each day would have been considerable and there was 
niso risk of damage to the finds in carrying them back so far every evening, It was there- 
fore decided to build a new house on one of the ancient ones in the neighbourhood, That 
shosen was 4 large one, which had the greater part of ite walle still standing about 2 metres 
above the ground (Pl. XXVII, Fig. 1). It was therefore only necessary to add another 
metre and puta roof on. There were also some chambers near evidently forming part of 
me eutsbevitings in the garden, which were easily adaptable as huts for the workmen. 
In fifteen days the rooms had been cleared of debris, the walls built up and a roof of 


palm branches put on and 1 was possible to start the excavation of the palace, The Kuftis 
moved down. to their new quarters and basket carriers and local workmen were engaged 
from Et-Til, instead of El-Mag Kandil, this village being so much nearer, The enclosing wall 
of the palace which is 1 m, 8 em. thick forms early a square, the actual dimensions being 
144m. * 115m. The plan published (PI, XXVIIL) shows rather idcie- than half f thi 
which is all that was excavated last season, sa ele. 
The main entrance was from the river side on the west. This led into a large court 
about 48 m. square. T'o the right and left of this are Pylon entrances Sees ae open 
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Plan of North Palace. 
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2. Remains of trees. North Palace. 
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courts. The one on the right has not yet been excavated, but the one on the left has a 
series of nine chambers on the east and west sides, with a staircase leading up to the roof 
in either case. A very few traces of coloured plaster were enough to show that these rooms 
were all painted, but the face of the walls was in such bad condition that it was impossible 
to make out any definite scheme of decoration. All the doors originally had stone door- 
posts with inseriptions on them, but only part of one was left (Pl. XXIII, Fig. 3), in 
the second chamber from the north, on the west side. It was inscribed with the name 
of the king’s danghter Merytaten. A path with a low wall ran round in front of these 
rooms and in the middle of the court were the concrete foundations of three curious little 
buildings (PI. XXIX, Fig. 1), which were evidently built of stone as the marks of the stone 
are still left on the concrete. Every vestige of these buildings has now gone and nothing 
was found in the sand covering them to give any indication as to what they were, but 
their shape which is imprinted on the concrete suggests a amall temple or kiosk in the 
centre, with an altar on either side, each of them having a fight of steps leading up tom 
raised floor, It ia possible that this was the private chapel of the palace for the worship of 
the Aten. In between the central and the two small side buildings were four raised blocks 
of stone on each side; it is diffieult to say what these were for unless they were the 
foundation blocks of small altars for placing offerings on. 

Just outside the pylon entrance to this court was found a small ostracon or scul ptor's 
trial piece 23 em. ajuare, in limestone (Pl. XXIII, Fig, 1), On it was drawn in black a 
picture of a princess seated in front of a table of food, eating aduck, The drawing was 
exceedingly fine and evidently from the hand of a skilled artist. The figure was intended 
to be carved in flat relief, but this had only been commenced, the line of the back and the 
foot being the only parts chiselled, 

On the east side of the large square court mentioned above were three imposing 
entrances leading tnto the inner grounds of the palace. These were all of stone, built on 
concrete foundations, which are all that remain in sitv though a few carved fragments were 
found on the ground, left by accident by the destroyers. The central entrance, to Judge by 
the width of the concrete foundations, must have been very imposing, 

Beyond these entrances is a large rectangular space which contained a pond with a path 
running all round it, with trees or shrubs planted at intervals, The pond would appear to 
have been of considerable depth, as the present level of the ground in the centre of the 
hollow formed by it was about 2 m. below the ordinary ground level, and on digzing down 
another 2 m, water was reached. It was therefore impossible to excavate this pond to the 
bottom in the hope of finding things that may have fallen into it, or have been thrown in 
at the time of the destruction of the palace. All the edges were worn away, and though a 
careful search all round was made for signs of steps no traces were found. 

The trees or shrubs on the left-hand side all have a course of mud bricks built, round 
them, roughly in the form of a circle (Pl. X XIX, Fig. 2), and this system is employed in 
Egypt at the present day. In several were found traces of roots and in one-a broken pot 
with traces of powdered wood inside. | 

To the left (north) of the pond there are three areas separated from each other with 
a central door leading into each. These were no doubt for the various kinds of cattle which 
the king was accustomed to keep, The first portion to be entered was obviously covered, 
the four piers, 1 m, square, down the centre supporting the roof, Some parts of the walls 
showed traces of coloured plaster decoration, and it would appear that these were probably 
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the attendants’ quarters, Beyond was an open courtyard in three sections, the easternmost of 
the three being partially covered. In the centre court a long trough is preserved against 
the east wall, It is possible that these courts were for the use of the animals during the 
daytime. They lead on their north side into another covered portion with eight piers 
supporting the roof; here the animals went for the night. The western and central of 
these areas may have been for sheep and goata, though nothing was found to indicate this 
for certain; the eastern area on the other hand had a range of stone mangers all round the 
walls with the figures of oxen, ibex and antelopes carved on them, Most of these had been 
removed and only the marks on the wall and ground were left showing where they hth 
been. There were however 14 left, most of them damaged or broken, only one being 
complete. Between each was a stone ring to which the animals were tied (PI, XXX, Fig. 1). 
Fragments of these mangers were also found in other parts of the site where they had 
been dropped when they were bei g carried away, and it is possible that next year more 
may be found, Eight of the mangers had the lower half of an ox carved on them (Pl. SAX, 
Fig. 1), and in no case was the upper part found. Two of these showed signs of red colour 
on them and it is probable that they were all originally covered, ‘The complete manger hac 
two ibex carved on it (Pl. XXX, Fig. 2), In one ease an attendant is shown behind an ibex. 
Perhaps the most beautiful is that which represents two antelopes feeding (Pl. XXX, Fig. 3). 
The carving in all cases shows a free and spirited handling of the aubject, and they are the 
only mangers of the kind so far found in Kgypt. 





The residential part of the palace occupies the whole of the eastern end contained by 
the outside enclosing wall, and the main entrance is central with the pond, on an axial line 
with the two outer entrances running right through the centre of the building. In front 
of the entrance there was evidently an elaborate stone portico of which only the concrete 
foundation remains. The width of the opening implies a double doorway and inside is a 
large hypostyle hall with 26 columns. Of these only two of the original bases remain, but 
the positions of the others are easily discernible by the imprints left by the stone on the 
mud-brick floor. The two side rows have five columns and the others four, which is 
an unusual arrangement, The most probable explanation is that the side rows had 
smaller columns and that they supported a clerestory wall with windows, which lighted 
the hall on the same principle as in the great hall of the temple at Karnak. The walls of 
this hall were not well preserved, but all round the by. 1 WES a pain irting about 
18 ins, high, divided into squares with papyrus and lotus planta painted in them, Above 
this dado were the bare feet of men and women and sometimes the commencement of a. 
skirt indicating processional scenes, but this was all’ that was left so that it was impossible 
to say what these pictures represented, * 

In this hypostyle hall were six doors arranged symnetrically, one opposite the main 
entrance and two on each of the side walls facing each other. The door in the centre and 
the twoon the right lead into Morne, Hot yet excavated, but from which much may be 
expected next season, The west door in the left wal] leads into a corridor which eannects 
with a suite of four rooms, one of which had the remains of & bath in it, All these were 
Geourated with s bright: blue dado about 1 m. high end above that a black ant @nits 
band, Above this nothing was preserved. To whom 4 : ffi. 
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Carved stone mangers in the North Palace 
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g over the width of three of the columns was a rectangular basin paved with con- 
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erete and surrounded by a curbstone. This was apparently an ablution basin and would 
correspond to those found in the central rooms of the large houses. A door at the north 
end of this vestibule leads into a beautiful little court with an arcade of columns round 
three sides and a series of cubicles behind it (Pl. AXXT, Figs.1 and 2), Inthe centre wasa 
sunk garden with a low parapet wall round itand steps leading down to the beds which are 
divided up into squares. This garden was watered by a channel which connected it with 
the central pond of the palace and is brought along under the floor of one of the rooms. 
The course of it is shown on the plan. The channel runs all round the edge of the 
Hower-beds. 

Tt would seem most probable that this part of the palace was the women's quarter as, 
except for one central doorway, it is separated from the rest of the residential part of the 
palxce buildings. In the great palace in the centre of the town Sir Flinders Petrie dis- 
covered a court somewhat similar, which he assigned to the harem, and in building Ne, TV 
of Marn Aten there is a similar court on a much smaller seale which Mr. C. L. Woolley 
also considered to be the hartm (see Perete, Tell el-Amarna, and City of Akhenaten, 1). 

Every doorway originally had stone doorposts, but all of these have been removed, 
which is unfortunate as they may have been inscribed with the owner's names. The rooms 
at the north end seem to have been more important than the others as in three eases they 
are double and have one room leading ito a second. All the rooms on the east side had 
windows in them(PL XXXI, Fig. 2), whereas those on the west had not. This may have been 
so that they should get the benefit of the western sun in the afternoon during the winter, 

The walls of many of these rooms were preserved to a height of 2 m.; traces of 
plaster were found in all of them, and it will be possible to make a restoration of the com- 
plete scheme of decoration. Masses of fallen plaster were found in the debris of the rooms 
and on the ground. Special workmen were chosen for collecting these fragments which 
require very careful handling and they were then all taken into the house on boards to be 

The general scheme of decoration for most of these rooms was the same. It consisted 
of « black dado 70 om. high, then five bands of alternate blue and red, each divided by a 
thin band of white, and above these a band of check pattern. These bands covered a 
width of about 40 em, making a total height from the ground of 110 cm. or 3 ft 6 in, 
Above these bands came pictures of birds, fishes, geese, storks and men, all on a yellow 
background, but naturally only preserved in fragments (Pl. XXXU, Fig. 2). The red and 
blue bands returned at the corners and ran vertically up the walls and then returned again 
along the top, thus making each side of the wall into a framed panel with a picture in it, 
Above this was a broad band of black and then the ceiling, which was entirely decorated 
with bunches of grapes and vine leaves (Pl, XXXII, Fig. 1) as though to imitate an arbour 
out oF doors, Quantities of this grape-vine pattern were found on the floors, and one piece 
was found large enough to give the arrangement of the whole pattern including the border. 

The outside walls under the colonnade were decorated similarly to the inside of the 
rooms and the ceiling also had a grape-vine pattern. 

Unfortunately none of this plaster can be brought home as it breaks and crumbles at 
the slightest touch, The whole of the surface is covered with small holes. This is owing 
to the faet that the mud plaster was made with straw and the white ant has penetrated 
through the paint to get at the straw behind. 
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All the colouring is very brilliant and the drawing of the birds and figures is vigorous 
and realistic, though the execution is rough and has the appearance of being hurriedly 
done. The picture of a goose (see Pl. XXXII, Fig. 2) is a most life-like representation, 

The colonnade consisted of 27 columns, of which only the bases of 11 remain, though 
the imprints of the others are traceable. There are also the bases of two pilasters at the 
north end of the two side rows of columns, Any number of fragments of the columns and 
capitals and cornice were found broken up in the centre of the court and from these it was 
possible to make a complete restoration, including some of the inscription along the 
cornice. 

At the south endl of the court there is a baleony, which is reached by a flight of seven 
steps from a corridor in the king’s apartments, This would appear to have been for the 
private use of the king when he wanted to watch the women in the garden, and the view 
must have been extremely charming with the flowers in the centre and the painted 
columns with their papyrus capitals throwing deep shadows on the ground and the coloured 
walls behind. 

An interesting point in the construction of the walls of the palace was the finding of 
a bonding course of wood running right through the wall at @ height of about 1m. from 
the ground, No doubt there was another course about a metre higher up and this is what 
has caused the downfall of the walls, These courses of woodwork were of the same thickness 
as a brick and were put in to strengthen the wall and bring it to an exact level ats 
certain point before continuing to build higher, The same method is employed in good 
work in Egypt at the present day. Unfortunately the white ant has eaten through the 
woodwork and made it rotten, and the weight of the brickwork has preased down and 
brought the walls down from above, and thus instead of strengthening the walls it has been 
the cause of their destruction, 

Another point to be mentioned is the later oceupation of the palace. In all the roome 
of the women’s quarter we found potsherds on a level of about 10 cm, above the original floor, 
We also found ashes showing that fires had been lit in these rooms, and these were above the 
original floor, Nothing of any value was discovered on this level or any datable object, nor did 
the pottery vary from the usual types, and the probability is that there was a temporary 
occupation by the people engaged in quarrying the palace for stone shortly after the city 
was deserted. The systematic way in which nearly all the stone has been taken away from 
Tell el-‘Amarnah shows that there must have been some occupation by quarrymen which 
would have lasted for several years. We hope that the excavations of the coming season 
will throw more light on this matter. 

The palace appears to have been built during the latter part of Akhenaten’s reign as 
the eartouches of the Aten which were found are of the later form which came into use 
about nine years after his accession to the throne. It is not so large as the palace in the 
centre of the town, remains of which were diseovered by Sir Flinders Petrie in 1891-2, 
and it may have been built for winter resort as it is in the warmest part of the site and 
sheltered from the north wind by the cliffs, | 
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EXCAVATIONS AT EL“AMARNAH, 1923-94 


By Proressor F. Lr. GRIFFITH, M.A. F.B.A. 
With Plates XXXIII-~XX XVI 


Iw this third season of the Society's Exploration of Tell el“Amarnah it had been in- 
tended that Mr, Newton and I should carry on the exeavations jointly until the work of the 
British Museum at Ur called Mr, Newton away, after which I was to continue in sole 
charge, But fate ruled otherwise: seven weeks illness in Cairo prevented me from reaching 
Tell el-‘Amarnah till December 21st. I had then to acquaint myself with the huge site 
and its present condition, my only previous visit having been a day spent there with 
Sir Flinders Petrie in 1887 when we occupied ourselves chiefly with the tombs and stelae. 
On December 27th Mr. Newton divided his spoils with the Museum authorities and the 
next day T began my work. The excavation of the northern paluce discovered by Mr, Newton 
was reserved to be completed in the following season, and our workmen came southward to 
sites in the main city nearer our dwelling, Mrs, Griffith was with me, and Mr. Newton, 
having finished his packing with Professor Whittemore, started for Mesopotamia on 
January 2nd, leaving his assistants Mr. Glanville and Mr, Emery with us; Miss Moss 
arrived on January 8th and our party was complete. We lived in a very comfortable house 
at the south end of the ancient town, built by our German predecessors in 1908 and taken 
over by the Government in 1914, The floors and portions of the outer and inner walls date 
from the time of Akhenaten. In January and February, when the winds blew cold from 
the desert, we warmed again the ancient reception room for our meals and work with char- 
coal and resin from the ruins, and on occasion crouched round the pottery firepan of three 
thonsand years ago sitting on low stone stools of the “ period.” On the west side was an 
open verandah corresponding to the ancient loggta-baleony : to it came our workmen daily 
with their finds to be rewarded with bakhsh(leh (on account), even as of old faithful servants 
of Pharaoh came to the balcony of his palace to be decorated with heavy gold about their 
necks; and once a fortnight all the diggers assembled there to receive payment in solid 
eash. Each morning and evening too Mrs. Griffith and Miss Moss looked apprehensively to 
the verandah to see what accidents, frightful diseases. or trifling ills had sent victims to be 
treated gratis by European wizards, Unfortunately these wizards were sceptical of their 
own healing powers and not a few of the would-be patients had to be sent away as fit 
subjects only for the professional physician; but boracic ointment and castor oul with good 
advice worked wonders, not less by their moral than by their physical effects. Our relations 
with the natives wore, as usual, of the best, though we could not altogether forget that at 
the railway station of Déar Mawas, just across the river, had been the culmination of a 
dastardly outrage on unarmed British officers only five years before. 

The people in the villages of El-‘Amarnah havo always had a bad reputation since the 
district was first explored by Europeans. Jomard, the geographer attached to Napoleon's 
¢xpedition, found them singularly unfriendly and could get no answers to the questions he 
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put to them, Tt may be no more than an independence of spirit and certain uncouthness 
due to Arab—as it were Ishmaelite—origin. Their inter-village feuds also are perhaps a 
trifle more violent than elsewhere; it was the appointment of a guard from Et-Til that 
caused the lamentable destruction of the magnificent palace pavements in 1912 A party 
from the rival village of El-Hag Kandil, after breaking through the substantial shelter 
built over them by their discoverer Flinders Petrie in 1891 ont of money provided by an 
English society, hacked these pavements to pieces in a single night in order to spite the 
guard! Since then there has been little to attract sightseers to the place. Cook's steamers 
no longer stop and, one blessing! the burning question of visitors did not arise with us. 
None the less three dahabiyahs halted there and the travellers, Europeans and intelligent 
natives, were very welcome, Two relatives stayed with us a week and helped to string 
beads, and we also had the pleasure of entertaining two members of Sir Flinders Petrie's 
expedition from Kau, Mr, Greenlees and Mr. Starkey, for a single night. 

Before entering upon the antiquities I may mention a subject that interested us con- 
siderably, namely the position taken by women in this region, which seemed to us to be 
exceptional, In Upper Egypt, and especially about Kuft whence our skilled workmen were 
brought, woman is closely veiled and kept strictly at home. In the Delta, in the ‘eighties 
we were accustomed to employ women and children amongst the workmen. But women 
there did not sell in the markets; the nearest approach to that was the selling of bread as 
a last resort for divorced wives. Bread was to be given, not sold; and though baying and 
selling of bread was to some extent necessary in well organized communities, a certain 
disgrace was attached to that occupation. With the progress of the country this view of 
bread-selling now seems to be changed. At the market at Dér Mawais however the men 
selling were very frequently accompanied by their wives, who took at least an equal share in 
the business with them. This and the part which highly respectable woinen took in marriage- 
festivities had been a great shock to our well-brought-up men from Kuft, but the experience 
of several seasons had accustomed them to the phenomena. On the oceasion of a wedding 
at El-Mig Kandil we were all bidden to one of the many evening performances. It took 
place in @ small open space in front of the bridegroom’s house, shut in by other honses. I 
consisted chietly of one man singing phrases, to which a choir of men, standing ranged along 
a wall, chanted responses, the while clapping their right hands on the left to mark the time 
in the most violent manner, necessitating a downward contortion of the body to the left 
after raising the right hand to its full extent. The women were in the background and 
analy rst sie occasionally made their presence known by a combined zaghirit ery. The 
most surposing thing however was when the aunt of the bridegroom carrying a sword and 
the bridegroom's sister carrying a staff appeared between the onlookers and the choir and 
went through an elaborate and slow stop-dance to the music, passing and repassing each 
other up and down the line with regulated wavings of the sword and staff, These were held 
hana in he Eh dar the hed geal ping twa, Sah ng 
Hughes ‘ Imahs and ghawdsis but hardly by the people 0 
| This freedom of the women may again be due to their Arab extra: tion, or on the other 
hand to the strong Coptic element in the locality. Whether it should be regarded as a 
higher station accorded to them by the men or one lower than that of the typical Mohkin- 
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modan woman is a nice question, depending for its answer a good deal on the stand point of 
the witness, According to Herodotus the men of his day in Egypt used to sit at home and 
weave while the women bought and sold in the markets, and one is tempted to ask whether 
the women of the El-"Amarnah region may not really have preserved a little more than 
elsewhere the independence of the Ancient Egyptian woman. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Blackman by her enquiries will be able to throw light on this and many other questions 
garding local manners and customs throughout Egypt. 

One of the greatest difficulties that an excavator meets with is the question where to 
dispose of his rubbish without interfering with future work. The ruined city of Akhetaten 
lies in « level plain of desert sand and smal! stones, and after their scattered experimental 
tligs in January 1907 the German expedition solved the above difficulty by confining their 
work to the extreme eastern edge of the city, and the broad almost bare watercourse from 
the great desert wid? which ents it at right angles, They began where a wide road running 
Horth and south between houses ended southward in the desert, clearing the narrow belt 
of houses eastward of it and those which fronted upon it on the west, and dumping their 
rubbish on the desert and the road. This road they named High Priest Street after the 
High Priest Wah whose important dwelling was found at an early stage in the excavation. 
The house which the Germans built for the expedition lies a little to the west of their 
excavation at the south end of the road. A plan of the ancient house which they thus reatored 
is to be found in their preliminary report of 1907, p. 26. 

The Germans in four seasons, from 1910 to 1914, followed the High Priest Street to the 
above-mentioned watercourse, turning down the watercourse and clearing both sides of it to 
the edge of the cultivation, and then commenced to dig again along the High Priest Street 
on the other side of the wédt, In all they uncovered about 11 kilometres of the road 
together with the few buildings outlying on the desert to the east. Mr. Peet's and 
Mr. Woolley’s expeditions widened parts of this clearing westward and excavated isolated 
houses elsewhere, We have carried the elearing onward for about two hundred metres and 
again have widened the belt in some places. Until the clearmg has been largely extended 
the street system of Akhetaten cannot be defined. 

Tt must at first sight strike any visitor as curious that the smooth mounds which mark 
the sites of imexcavated houses in the city of King Akhenaten are covered, not with blown 
‘sand, but with small stones and grit which could not have been carried by the wind, The 
explanation is seen on exainining the ancient bricks, which of course are unburnt, At 
ElAmarnah they are seldom composed of Nile mud as commonly elsewhere. The lime- 
‘Stone pebbles limy sand of which the desert is here composed bind together strongly 
with water, These are the materials which are used in brick-making for the cemeteries on 
the desert at the present day; it was the same in ancient times for the town on the desert, 
and consequently the honse-mounds are covered with pebbles simply from the decomposition 
of the bricks, Wherever tho explorer turns in and around the city he finds large pits of 
Yurions shapes ; generally a pit has a house-mound close by and often a second heap of 
spare material thrown out from the pit, The reason is this:—When a house or an enclosure 
wall had to be built, the first operation was to obtain material for brick-making; a pit was 
sunk and this might be carried down far enough to produce a supply of the necessary water 
with the help of a shadvif and steps, If more material were dug out than was needed for 
the bricks, it was left in a heap at the side; or if the owner were ambitious he made a 
raised platform of this rubble for his house to stand on, introducing a gentle slope or easy 
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stairway up to the front door. In some cases the house originally stood on the general level, 
and only after some years of occupation the floors were raised on rubble to merease its 
dignity and command more view, The pit might remain as a permanent well and sunk 
carden after the house was finished. 

For convenience of dumping then, our first attack was on two contiguons mounis out-— 
lying on the eastern edge considerably beyond the end of the German work. They proved 
to be two houses in large enclosures with remains of gardens, ete, The easternmost belonged 
to a“ Steward of Akhetaten" whose title was preserved in colour on the sides of a red 
niche, though his name unfortunately had disappeared entirely, It was a stately mansion 
raised on a platform; considerable portions of decorated plaster were obtained from one of 
the rooms and « bronze weight in the shape of a goat from a rubbish pit in the enclosure, 

The other house was on # still larger seale, Pl. XX XIU, equal in dimensions to any 
private house yet found at Akhetaten. A scrap of the door-jamb gave us the name of the 
owner Pnehesi, anil its position suggested that he was “Pnehesi, Chief Servant of the Aten 
in the Horizon of Aten,” the owner of the fine tomb in the northern group which opens 
directly towards the house; unfortunately we could find no positive evidence for the 
identification, In his grounds stood a shrine of considerable dimensions approached by a 
sepamte entrance with a pylon, and im its ruins were found a battered head of Akhenaten, 
Fl. XXXIV, Fig, 1, and fragmentary arms and legs and feet of at least three statues, all in 
limestone. In the house itself were the remains of a delicately sculptured and painted 
stela showing Amenophis III and Taia receiving offerings under the protection of the 
Aten: outside against a wall lay a small painted stela wrapped in cloth. 

After this we doubled the numbers of our workmen for an “intensive” dig, and pro- 
ceeded to join up this last excavation with the German work along the eastern side of the 
High Priest Street. Here we were chiefly among small houses erowded together but 
interrupted by large enclosures, Aguinst the walls here as well as in the Pnehesi houses 
we found several burials of children and adults, sometimes at the side of the enclosure 
walls, at others partly under them, They were poor burials, the bodies wrapped in mats or 
placed in wooden coffins, now all decayed, and sometimes with a plain pot or two; but on 
the mummy of an aged man we were fortunate in finding a bronze finger ring (wrapped in 
cloth and tied to the right humerus), engraved with the prenomen of Totankhamin, proving 
that he was buried at or after the end of the flourishing period of the city. We concluded 
that some of these burials were of survivors of the inhabitants who lingered on when the 
place had been partly deserted. 

After this we crossed over to the other side of the High Priest Street and excavated the 
houses for some distance westward. Here, in the thick of the town, we found no burials. 

Next we removed our workmen to the north side of our own house, investigating the 
large enclosure behind it and pushing northward to s very exceptional building which had 
been explored by Petrie and Carter many years ago; their plan and description of it still 
hold good exeept in one important particular, that they failed to recognize the entrance, 
The building was circular and the entrance was on the west side, The latter was marked 
outside by a large water-pot sunk at the right side of the doorway, and within by a small 
chumber at each side. The floor was roughly level, and there was an inner concentric wall 
surrounding a space in which two brick-lined chambers were sunk on the east, perhaps after 
the first construction. The floor of the outer and inner cirele were at about the same 
height and very roughly levelled, having perhaps been irregularly cut away. This building 


Plate XXXII. 


. House of Poehesi from the south-east. 


2. House of Pnehesi from the south-west. 








Plate XXKIV. 





I. Head of Akhenaten from the house of Pnehesi. 
Sone abort 4 
2. The great garden, showing the beds. 
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was completely explored: the outer wall had evidently suffered much from exposure since 
Mr. Howard Carter dug it ont, Another cireular building of the same dimensions was found 
by us close to the last on the south side. It was ata considerably lower level, the entrance 
with stairway right and left leading down to the interior floor. We cut three trenches, 
roughly diametrical, across it, but did not clear it, finding the gebel floor irregular, deepening 
to the centre, but no concentric wall. The only scrap of internal building beside the stair- 
ways was a wall one brick high north of the stairways. 

We were now in a position to determine the southern course of Street A, which turned 
gradually westwards past the oblique end of the enclosure by our house and then between 
house-mounds to the Mohammedan cemetery, 

The south end of the same enclosure is carried along the top of a bank ; just west of our 
house we cleared down the bank and found house-remains and between them and our house, 
under the protection of the bank, a remarkably well preserved garden (PI, XXXIV, Fig, 2) 
divided into tiny plots with irrigation channels and holes for trees watered by a separate 
channel. Both channels had to be filled from a shadiif well in the enclosure. Behind the 
row of trees was a raised platform on which a shrine appears to have stood, and lying in 
rubbish in a small chamber at the nearest point of the houses to the shrine were two 
sandstone statues in fragments. Unfortunately both were headless (Pl. XAXV), but they 
were of good workmanship and preserved much of their colouring; the ingeriptions show 
that they represented respectively Akhenaten and Nefertéit, and it is practically certain 
that this pair of statues belonged to the shrine and were carried away from it and cast into 
the chamber in a counter-revolution. They belong to the Inter period of the reign, as 1s 
shown by the form of the Aten names upon them, and before the final catastrophe they had 
already suffered mutilation. The queen's statue has a new head inserted in a separate 
piece of stone, and this head has been broken off at the neck at some time and very roughly 
mended with a great patch of overlapping plaster in order to join on the same or another 
head. In another house near by we had an interesting find: I removed, with my own 
hands, a bronze axehead from the floor to find beneath it two solid masses of iron rust 
which might perhaps have been similar axeheads of iron. This at any rate adds to the rare 
evidences of the use of iron in Egypt of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

Finally we endeavoured to carry the excavation from. the circular structure northward 
on the east side of Street A to the cross street C, but time failed to complete this task, 
In all we excavated nearly a hundred and fifty buildings. Wherever we dug the enthusiasm 
af Akhenaten's people for the beautiful glass and fayence produced at this time was obvions, 
and their manufacture was done on the spot. In almost every house throughout the work 
we found moulds for glazed ornaments, and fragments of glass rods for the manufacture of 
variegated vessels. 

A will-of-the-wisp, the dream of a rich unplundered cemetery of the middle classes at 
El-‘Amarnah, full of choice vases and amulets, beckons to each successive explorer, Qur 
excellent head-réyis Sulman, who had so successfully tracked the Sanam cemetery at 
Napata, was allowed a fling at it for two days at the beginning of the year with a chesen 
band of assistants, but nothing came of the attempt except fmding a few bones in holes in 
the high desert and scoring the sand stretches east of the town by many new trenches, 
There are square miles of sand wastes levelled by wind and rain where a eemetery might 
lie without indications on the surface; on the other hand it is quite possible that no such 
cemetery ever existed. The less important people of Akhenaten may have been buried with 
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earlier and later generations mm the enormons cemetery of Tanah on the edge of the western 
desert. We must remember too that probabilities, almost certainties, are (1) that the city 
was not even planned till the fourth year of Akhenaten’s reign, (2) that Akhonaten died in 
the seventeenth year, (3) that Smenkhkeré‘, his son-in-law, had but-a year or two of reign, 
(4) that Tutfankhamiin reigned only six years, most of which were spent at Thebes. Even 
if the court and its following of priests, soldiers and workmen, lived in tents or otherwise in 
the “Horizon of Aten" and sought burial there from the very start, the city can have 
flourished only about fifteen years. Supposing that there was un average of 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, the number of those who died during that time, great and amall, might have been 
6000, These might have filled a very large cemetery, but to judge by other cases in 
Egypt only a yery small proportion were buried at all in such a way as to leave bones or 
other deposits to bear witness to their existence, What happened to the rest can only be 
conjectured ; but until a second-class cemetery of the “Horizon of Aten” can be found 
Lwould suggest that only one in a hundred bodies need be accounted for, so that the finding 
of sixty plundered or unplundered graves or skeletons might represent the above GOOO. If 
this is correct, we need look no further than the rock tombs and the bones scattered in 
and about them for the cemetery of the “ Horizen of Aten.” Not that explorers must relax 
their watchfulness for burials. 

The amount of excavation that remains to be done at El-tAmarnah is enormous, and 
there seems no reason why it should not be carried through in course of time, ‘The interest 
of the work is very great and the antiquities found, in spite of the pitiless iconoclasm of the 
Restoration, which spared nothing great or small, seem to justify the expenditure, The 
Cairo Museum has treated us generously in the division of the finds, so that various museums 
will profit by this season's work. 

li is by no means easy to obtain from the publications an idea of how far the explora- 
tion of the main site has proceeded; the plan of the German excavations in No, 55 of the 
Mitthelungen der Deutschen Orient-CGesellschaft (reproduced in the Smithsonian Report tor 
1915), and the plans in the City of Akhenaten, Part 1, are too scrappy to be readily placed 
in their right relation to other things, and the general survey of ‘Timme is on too small 
m seale for the progress of the excavation to be followed upon it, The very rough plan, 
P|. XXXVI, made up from various sources will serve to make the position clearer, until 
an accurate piecing of the materials is accomplished by an expert. 

The town, about three kilometres long by three quarters of a kilometre broad (2 miles 
by half a mile) terminated northward with the Palace and Great Temple Enclosure exea- 
vated by Petrie and Carter in 1891. Beyond them northward there appears to be little 
more ancient than Coptic burials until the North Palace of Mr. Newton is reached. Just 
south of the Great Temple and opposite the Palace are several important buildings, 
including another temple and the Record House (marked Archives) in which was made 
the famous find of cuneiform tablets in 1887, This northern end is practically untoached 
by the German expedition and entirely so by the Society, 

The principal roads through the city ran north and south, parallel with the river, and 
were very spacious, Of these three have been recognized. The Main Road near the border 
of the cultivation is an immemorial highway, in use long before Akhenaten built his city, 
and at the preaens day followed by travellers who go north and south along the desert 
edge. Along its west side towards the river lay the palace, and on its east side the Great 
Temple, and the massive brickwork towers of 1 pylon gateway which once spanned it at 
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the Palace are stil) traceable. Next to the Main Road eastward is Street A which starts 
from the south wall of the Great Temple enclosure and runs southward with a bend 
following the eastward bow of the town. Lastly the High Priest Street cuts off the castern 
sepment, extending only from near the Expedition honse northward to the house of 
Prebesi, Of cross streets east to west, several are clearly visible between the great parallel 
enclognres at the north end; but for the rest of the city few have as yet been detected, and 
probably they were very seldom more than narrow and irregular footways. Street C, partly 
excavated in 1921-2, is the beat example yet found, When a greater breadth of the town 
has been thoroughly investigated it will be possible to say more about these cross streets. 

The excavated portion of the city lies along the eastern edge, where there had been 
little disturbance in recent times, and down the wédi or torrent-bed. Much of the 
remainder, nearer the river, has heen more or less destroyed of late by sehdki-digging and 
native plundering ; but everywhere there remains much to be learnt from proper excavation. 
Apart from Sir Flinders Petrie’s long season of prodigious activity at Tell el--Amarnah, the 
Dentsche Orjent-Gesellschaft has spent four seasons there and our Society three seasons, 
Tet) more annual expeditions may be necessary before the whole area of the Horizon of 
Aten with its suburbs is exhausted, 

While we were at El-‘Amarnah, a native dealer from Rodah brought some antiquities 
for sale and I secured from him the four slabs here illustrated, Pi. XXXVIT. They were said 
to have been found on the other side of the nver. The slab of Ptolemy Soter (#0. 310-283), 
Fig. a, is remarkable for the Hathor heads on the sign of gold [et alternating with 
the royal cartouches. “ Hathor of Gold" was mistress of Cusae, twenty-five miles south of 
El“Amarnah, whose great men of the Old and Middle Kingdoms were buried in the tombs 
of Mér, surveyed for the Society by Dr. Blackman. lt must be from Cusae that the slab 
came, It measures about $i x 28cm. 

The other three are Coptic, Fig. 4 must have formed part of a frieze in a church. The 
design of flowers and masks (of a satyr on the left) in garlands is to a certain extent 
paralleled in the sculptured decoration of a churelr at Bawit, a few miles south of us on the 
west side!, The sculpture is deep but obscured by thick whitewash, ‘The height of the slab 
is about 13 inches. Fig. 2 is of the saime height as the last and shows a variation of the 
design with a medallion of a human mask in a flower which ts probably unique, Fig. 1, the 
tympanum of some rounded niche, measures 62 x 37 cin.; it represents two peacocks with 
a vase between them? and above them Christian symbols, an eagle wearing a jewel on its 
neck?, two crosses in the field, and on the left side a fish of wondrous execntion. These 
slabs will find a resting-place alongside Sir Charles Nicholson's collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities in the University Museum at Sydney, N.S.W. pe 


| Chassixar, Foutlles d Boowt, Pla XX, XXAUL 
2 C7, Cugpat, Le monastere ef ta necropole de Aeowid, 1 Pl. OVI. 2 Op. cit, 1, PL IX. 
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By Proresson F, Lu. GRIFFITH, M.A. F.B.A. 


Tae excavation of the tomb of Tutfankhamiin which in 1923 sent morning “thrilla" throughout the 
world this year has appeared to be on the verge of a tragic ending, like the promise of a mighty harvest 
ruined by a cataclysmic thunderstorm. Let us hope that before this report ia printed, the clouds which 
have gathered will disperse and the whole of the rich crop will be saved intact by the skill of the harvesters. 

In other directions there have been great if less spectacular achievements. Who could have hoped that 
in # short twelve months the archaeology of Egypt aml Syria would be broadly and precisely linked by a 
series of royal tombs at Ayblos, and that the history of Phoenician writing would by the same means be 
earried back four centuries, post the point where the Greek branch parted from the main stem? Who 
would have predicted thirty years ago that one source of the Biblical Proverbs would be definitely traced 
toan Egyptian sage, or have dreamed that in a world history produced by the University of Cambridge, 
for one volume which represents the period 1500-1000 nc., the Hittites would share the tithe-réle with 
Egypt? s . 

In the Cairo Scientific Journal, 1924, there are two interesting articles concerning the practice of 
archaeology according to modern standards, showing its aims and its difficulties; one is by Enoeunacn, 
in Archaeology, xt, 144—5. 

Out of much practical knowledge Mra. Quimmut bas written an excellent and well-illustrated book on 
foyphan History and Art, with reference to Museum collectiona, that tay be strongly recommended to 
travellers and other amateurs. Dr, Buackman’s Luxor and ite Temples, illustrated by Major Furrcann, 
ts reviewed by Past in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc, 1924, 327-8, Visitors to Thebes can obtain 
two admirable THADS OT) i acale of about six Inehes to «a mile (1- 110,000), linen-bucked. j i hy tha Survey 
Department of the Egyptian Government, entitled respectively Lucor and Karnak, and El Qurna, 

Notes on the law of antiquities are printed in Ancient Egypt, 1994, 15, 

In the second half of Hawmenton's Wonders of the Past the Egyptological articles are The Story of 
Agriculture by Mackuszie (781-9); The Great Pyramid by Miss Munnay (943-8); The Tomb of Oviris 
(1227-8). The illustrations throughout are very noteworthy and the text ia written with axpert 


Fatis, /m Zauber der Waste, describing the travels and excavations of Kaufmann's expedition to the 
Monastery of St. Menas, eto., is reviewed by Preren in O02, XZvil, 454-5, ‘ 

Miss BLackMAN writes on Mosfim Saints in Modern Egypt in Discovery, rv, 283-7, and Some Modern 
Egyption Saints—T, Coptic Saints finding modern parallels to the ancient fo-seryant, ebe., op, eri, ¥, 
87-71. Katie gives an interesting account of Egyptian mourning for the dead at the present day with 
Arabic text of the songs Die Totenklage im heutigen Agypten, from H. Guxxei'a Festschrift, a 

The nanal reviews of Egyptological books and periodicals continue in Ancient Liye (for which an Index 
to the four volumes 1920-1994 is provided), by Muacur in the Jowrnal of the Soviety of Criental Reaearci, 
and by Dawsom in the Asietie Review woder the heading Tutenthamen + Egypt anc Asia. Georaser of 
Paria has issued a very elaborate classified sale-catalogue of books on 


i 1 ee P fa 
Terre du Faucon. Egypt in two parts Aiguptos, 
The study of a MS. of Horapollo in the fiftenth century A.p, led to « large litersty ture of fanciful inter- 


pretation and invention of hieroglyphs which continues down to the dava af Yo and Champoltion, on. 
A work on this subject, Vorkmann, Bildersohriften der Renaissance. Hieroglyphik « und Emblemetil én 
iiren Beiehungen und Fortwirkungen, is reviewed by Wienemany at conmiderable length in 0.2.2, XxV11, 
7-71. 
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. For those who like the myateries of * Pyramid Theory,” Davinsonw and ALDERS {ITH, The fret 
Pyramid, te dirine Message, vol. 1 Pyramid Records should be a great treat. Although the end of the 
world i not 8 factor in it the work promises to be the largest and handsomest product of this game with 
figures that has yet seen the light. In Germany some varieties of the game are played ; auch are repre- 
sented by Orirz, Das Gehetmnica der Cheopapyramide und die kimiglickhe Kwwat and Powtsca, Die Sprache 
der Cheopapyramide ; but some German Egyptologists and other writers disapprove; as is shown by Laspr’s 
counterblast, Bin newer Aampf um dis Cheopapyramide, by Prerne’s reviews in O.L.2., xxvm, 454, and by 
Borcuarprs pamphlet noticed last year. 

_ The new gallery in the Berlin Museum devoted to its marvellous collection of the art of El-(Amarnah 
is deseribed by Scuirsn, Die Newawfstellung der Funde aus ol-Amorna, iu Berliner Museen, Berichte awa 
den Prevasiachen Kunatermmlungen, xiv, 1-11, and in WLf.0.G., no, 63, 27-37, with plan and some photo- 
graphs. 

A bilingual inscription in demotic and Greek, very illegible, was seen by the savants of Napoleon's 
expedition at Meniif, but only the first three words of the Greek were copied; part of it was seen again 
by Cailliaud in 1620, but it has now completely disappeared. From the initial words it is evident that it 
recorded a decree different from any known. Danessy, La pierre bilingue de Menous, in Ann, Serv., XXUt, 

G. W. Mcnaay has written a paper on The Adabela in fourmel A Anthe, Inet, wot, 417-23. These 
people form the population of the eastern desert from the frontier of the Sudan to a line north of the 
Kosér road. Owning camels and cultivating land they are in continual enmity with the Arabs and have 
increased their territory in the last century, Mr, Murray does not say whether any traces are to be found 
among them of the Hatitic language which they must have spoken formerly. 


EXCAVATIONS AND ExrnoRATIONs, 


Menow In Journal, x, 157-00, The Meroitic Ktagdom of Ethiopia, Additional Vote, KeaxER supplies 
some additions and corrections to his previous article in the same volume. The complete excavation of the 
Western Cemetery in 1921-1923 shows that it was weed for the royal relatives in both the Ethiopian and 
the Mervitic period. 

Narara, Memoir on the Ethiopian cemetery of Sanam, publishing pottery, scaraba and other small 
objects, Gaurrrrn, Orford Ervavations in Nudia, in Liverpool danels of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
x, 73-171. This and the previous instalments are reviewed by Dawson in Journal, x, 191-3, 

Kawa. Memoir by Retaxke on bis excavations; the Old Kingdom Settlement, the Twelfth Dynasty 
fortress of the “Lower Deffiifa,” the great cemetery with sati burials of the Middle Kingdom including 
the tomb of Hepzefa, and the “Upper Deffiifa,” 4 funerary chapel, Also « small Meroitio cemetery. 
Excavations at Aerma (Harvard Africun Stuaies, ¥, V1). 

Srecoxp CaTragact. Boncuargpr’s memoir Altigyptische Featungen an der ewetten NilacAnelle ia reviewed 
by Axprak in (£2, xxvi, 608-10. | 

EKveaxtyan. The three volumes of Jowxun's Bericht ther die Grabungen d, Abad. d. Wissenach. in 
Wien auf den Friedhifen von £LAubaniyeh are reviewed by PrerEn in O12, xxvii, 191-4, 

Eprt. The Institut Frangais has excavated under the direction of Hexwe; the further publication 
the temple is confided to Lecomte de Novy. Foucart in Comptes Rendus, 1923, 414. 

“Rearswe Plan of the temple and notes made by Col. Poupr in 1873; also fragments of Ptolemaic 
Greek inscriptions from an old fort el-Abrak, 85 kilometres 5, W. Berenice, diseovered by Punpy and 
Cotsros. Edited by Dangssy from the archives of the Institut d’Ezypte, Bédnioe et El Abrag in Ann, 

Tuenes, Weat Bonk. The first of a series of memoirs on the extensive excavations of the Italian archaeo- 
logical mission to Egypt is devoted to discoveries tmiade in L908 — 106 in the “ Valley of the Tombe of the 
Queens.” They comprise the tombe of (1) 4 princess Almosi, daughter of Sekenenré€ Ta-Co and Queen 
Sit-Dhoat, (2) (in a lateral valley), a “king's son” Abmosi, son of two private people, (3) Imbotp, vizier 
of Tuthmosis I, (4) Neberi, chief of the royal stable, (5) the splendid tomb of Nefertere-Majenmut, queen 
of Ramesses I]; the tombs of (6) Sit-rét, queen of Sethos I, (7), (8) two queens whose cartouches are not 
filled, (9}-(11) of Sethikhopshef, Kha‘emwesi and Amenkhopshef, sons of Ramesses IIT. Unfortunately 
all the tombs had been utterly plundered. The finds included ostreca of Dyn. XX and palaeolithic imple. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x. 40 
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ments from the neighbourhood. The memoir written by Scutaparncet is illustrated by very fine pho 
graphs. Kelazione sui lavori detla Missions Archeologica Italiana in Egitto {Anni 1908-1920), 1, Explorazt 
detia “ Valle delle Regine" nella Necropoli di Tebe, 

The fall story of the discovery of the tomb of King Tut‘ankhamdn and of the work of conservation of 
the antiquities down to the end of the season 1922-1923 is told by Cantan and Mace in The Tomb of 
Fut-Aubh-Amen, 1, with many illustrations of the tomb and its principal contents, reviewed in Ancient 
Egypt, 1924, 20; « German edition with preface by Steindorff has been issued, A communication on Les 
fourlles récentes dana fa wallde cles rons et la eépulture de Towtandhamon by Monet ia printed in L' Anthropologie, 
EXXI, 185-7. ie", 

Lyrnaon's report of The Egyptian Kxpedition 1922-1923 (Bull, Metr, Mus, Deo, 1923, Part T1) contains : 
Mace, Work at the Tomb of Tutenthamon (5-11); Wistock, The Musewn's Excavations at Thebes (11-39), 
on tombs of Dyn, $1 on the north side of Dér el-Rahri, in the court of the temple of Menthotp where 
Dyn. XT mummies of tattooed dancing girls were found, a rubbish dump of the time of Hatshepaut 
and Tuthmosis IIT with granite figures of the queen from her temple. Amongst the tombs were the 
decorated sarcophagus-chamber of a high official Khety and the tomb of Nesisepek (Espeqeshut) of 
Dyn. XXVI imitating those of Dyn. XI and yielding some fine drawings on oetraca ; Davies, The Graphit 
Worl of the Expedition (40-53), n review of the new tendencies of Theban art during the century before 
Tut‘ankhamin developing fully into the style of Akhenaten, 

An illustrated account of tombs cleared in Diri‘ abu'lNagi by the Philadelphia expedition is given by 
FisHen, 4A group of Thebun Toma, in The Museum Journal (Philadelphia), 1024, 2649, 

A brief note of the work of the Institut Francais at Dér el-Medtnah under BavvEne, discovering 
pyramidal tomb-chapela of Dyn, XIX, is given by Foucant, Comptes Nenalva, 1923, 415, 

fost Honk, At Loxor a partial clearance of the outer face of the wall behind the moayue of Alu’] Hagpig 
showing remnants of scenes of Ramesses I] besieging Syrian cities, afterwards covered up again, Kuewrg, 
fapport sur une tranches faite par M. Borcize ou temple de Loucer, in dan. Ser, xxu, 232-4. 

At Karnak M. Provet has been very active. In 1921-1922, in the temple of Amin the restoration of 
the temple of Ramesses IT] was begun, The ruined pylon m (Amenophis [11) was taken in hand ; from 
the foundations at the N.E. corner, 22 alabaster blocks of fine work belonging to a shrine of Amenophis I 
have been extracted one by one showing the main doorway to have been 24 metres wide. Between pylous vil 
and vit the whole court was cleared, revealing fragmenta of the obeliske of pylon vit and a monolithic 
shrine of Sesostria Tin blick granite (cf. Comptes Hondas, 1923, 489). At pylon tx the only clearances 
necessary was on the south aide of the west tower. From this pylon thousands of blocks of Amenophis [V's 
buildings, some of them sculptured, were recovered, A fayence cartouche of Soti 1] must havo been one 
of a series which filled prepared sockets in the passage-way of the pylon, and probably a similar series had 
been in pylon vir, The temple of Raniesses 11] in the enclosure of Mut was cleared and planned but 
yielded little of importance. Various repairs and work at the temple of Khons, at pylon x, ate, were done, 
Pinaet, Repport ser lev tracaue de Karnak (Je2I—TOR?), 1n Awn. Ser., 2x01, 235-60, Danessy publishes 
the statues of an official of the divine wives Amyrtacus and Shapeniope (hetwoen Pylons vt and vin), of 
Senmut with princess Nefru-ra¢ (in front of pylon 1x), of « priest Es-Min of Dyn, XXVI-XXVI ‘between 
pylons mand x), and a stele of Horus on crocodiles (from Mut-temple of Ramesses [IT), Description ea 
monuments épigraphigues trouvé: d Karnak en 1921-1922, ibid., 261-8, 

In 1822-1923 Pruner continued to give much attention to the dangers of the anniual infiltration of 
irrigation water. Observation seemed to show that the supply can be regulated so as to diminish this 
danger by earlier and gradual withdrawal of the water and at the same time to increase the heneit to the 
farmer. A very large amount of conservation and clearance has been accomplished without in most cases 
new discoveries being made. He notes that the recutting of old sandstone blocks by Ramesses 117 for his 
buildings has taken away their power of resistance to saltpetre. The pylon of Amenophis IIT continued 
to yield blocks of the alabaster shrine, about two-thirds of which are now recovered, showing that it was 
a resting-place for the sacred bark: evidently it was removed ts make way for the granite shrine of 
Tuthmosis TT; from the south tower of the pylon come nine blocks, to be added to eleven found by 
Leonary, of a funerary chapel for Hatahepeut built by Senmut st the command of Tuthmosis II], Rapport 
aur lea travaux de Karnad (1922-1983), jbid_, xxm, 99-138. | 

Anrpos, Cemetery F, excavated in 1908-1909, described from notes taken by the late E. H. Araros, 
Loar, A Sizth Dynasty Cemetery at Abydos, in Journal, 1x. 161-2, in 
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Rac to Bandat. At Kan the remains of the scenes in the great tomb of Ushka have been cleaned and 
copied and the tombe have been planned. Pera, The British School in Egypt, excavations at Qaw, in 
Ancient Fguypt, 1024, 16-17, A“ Badsrian” civilisation, a variety of the early prehistoric, is marked by 
Peculiar slate palettes, and very thin shiny black rippled pottery. Royal names begin with Dyn. IT and 
the finds are continuons to Dyn. XVIIL Fossilized hippopotamus bones ware placed in each of the great 
tombs. Prerare, The British School in Kgupt, ibid, 33-8. 

Mfr. Pull publication of the finest of the tombe of Dyn. VI with remarkable inscriptions, some of 
them in an ¢arly form of hieratic, Buackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, 1v, The Tomb-Chapel of Pepitonbh 
the Middle, in the peries of the Society's Archaeological Survey, 

Ev"Amanyan. The work of the Society in 1923-1924 including the discovery of 4 palace at the north 
end beyond Et-Til with unusual features, Journal, x, 60-1. 

Denwan-Titxan. Two volumes of a very fine and scholarly publication by Lerenyne of the magnificent 
tomb of Petosiris, high priest of Thoth at the end of the Persian period, one containing all the texts printed 
with textual notes, the other indexes of divine personal and geographical names and of all worda, together 
with plans, sections and views, and photographs and drawings of scenes ud details. Lernsvar, Le Ton. 
bent de Petonirie: deuxiéme partie, Le textes, troisibme partic, Vocabulaire et planches, The first volume is 
to follow, 

Some results of an excavation in 1912 of a cemetery of the New Kingdom. Fayence ushabtis found with 
A sarcophagus of the age of Ramesses I], several of them made with different coloured clays; other iahabtis 
of wood and shapeless ones of alabaster like the well-known figures of Ramesses VIL Wert, Quelgues 
Types de Figurines fundraires dee SLX" et 1X* Dynasties, in Mémowres Piot, xxv, 419-28, 

SEDMENT, Memoir on the fruitful excavation of the cemeteries of Heracleopolis in the desert extending 
from Sedment to Mayanana; the finds include wonderful statues of a notable of Dyn. VI, an interesting 
game-board, inscribed) coffina and scarabe of the Heracleopolite period and many inscriptions of Dynes, 
XVID, XTX as well os large series of pottery, alabastera etc. Pern and Revwros, Sedment 1, 0 (two 
Tolumes with continuous numbering of pages and plates, 

E.-Linty. Memoir on work at and survey of the pyramid of Sesostria [1 and its surroundings in 
1914, 1920 and 1921, including further discoveries at the tomb of the princess whose wonderful treasure 
was deseribed in Zasun J. Pern, Broustrow and Munnay, Lohun If, 

Anu Rawisn, Crasstvat describes his work at the temple of the pyramid, and publishes the throne 
of a statue of Dedfré¢, a head of the king and the tore of a princess, In agreement with the monumental 
lists of the New Kingdom he places Dedirét between Khufu and Khafré, A propos d'une (te en gris rouge 
dn Rot Didoufrt, in Mémoires Piot, xxv, 53-75, The French Institut is again working on the cemeteries, 
Foucaat, in Compiea Renelus, 1923, 414. 

Beye. Publication of the find in 1921 of @ limestone sarcophagus enclosed in a mass of masonry, 
belonging to an official of the Saite period, containing 277 ushabtis; a papyrus colonnette and a table of 
offerings probably belonged to the aume tomb, GavTaren, Sur une tombe recommen découverte & Athritua 
du Defta, in Mémoires Piot, xxv, 171-88. Roman mosaic pavement, PruLer, Vote sur une morsaigua trownde 
a@ Atdrshis, in wn. Sere,, X01, 69-64. 

Kou en-Kawdrm, The reported site of the finding of very early fint tools and pottery has bean visited 
by Perate who however found no trace, Ancient Egypt, 1924, 54, 

Avexaspaa. The Service du Musde shows a much diminished grant and consequently there ure no 
excavations to record, A fine mosaic recently found with hunting scene and animals is figured. Bagccta, 
Rapport aur la marche du Service du Muste pendant Cerercice 1921-1922, A new section of the results of 
the Sieglin expedition has been published in a luxurious volume by PacEysrgoumn, Steglin Ausgradungen 
in Alevanerien, 1, Matera: und Plastil, A, reviewed by Wunen, (.4.2., xxvit, 327-232, 


Pouuicatios or Texts. 





(a) From sites in Egypt, ete. 

Parma®. Gift of vineyards at ‘Agen (north of Exnah) by Marcus Aurelius to [sia of Phila, in addition 
to a similar gift by Ptolemy X, from Hadrian's gate. Junker, Schenkuny von Weingdirten un die Inia von 
Philae unter Mare Avrel, in Wiener Zevtach, 7, d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, xxxt, 53-81. 

Aswax. Granite obelisk inscribed on one face only, Encetnacn, Small obelisk of Amenophia Ii fram 
Aawan, in Ann, Sere., sx, 163-4. 
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Eprt. Id., Two steles of the late Middle Kingdom from Tell afl, ibid., 183-6. | . 

Heamontas. Hase of black granite group with Hathor, id, 4 monument of Senueret J¢ from Arian, 
ihid,, 161-162. 

Trikes, Complete publication of the tombs of Amenhotpe-si-se second priest of Amin (tio. 75) aul 
of Nehumiin, captain of police (no, 90)}—particularly interesting tombe portions of which ware copied by 
Wilkinson, Hay and other early explorers, the scenes of artifivers, laud-teasuring, soldiering, and entertain- 
ment heing specially notable, Davies, The Tombs of tro Offciale of Tuthmosts the Fourth (third memo 
of Davins and Ganpixen’s Thelan Tomb Series), Uayres, The Tomb of Puyemrl at Thebes, in the Tytus 
series is reviewed by Haut in Journal, x, 184-8. 

Revision of the texts of the tomb of Zeserkert¢-aenb (previously published by Senet), Komwrs, Les 
Tertes du Tombenu no. 33d Thebes, in Bull, Tuat. Frang., Xx1, 119-30. 

AsvOT. Inseriptions of as many as can be traced of the coffins found by Ahmed Bey Kamat, now in 
the muacuma at Minith, Tantah and Port Said, Gacraren and LEFEBVRE, Sercophages du Moyen Anypire 
provenant dela nderopole d' Assioud, in Ann, Serv, xx, 1-23, | 

FEi‘AmMansan. Three examples from the Amberst series of inseriptions fram wine and meat jars, 
collected by Pernie and Carren for Lord Amberst and now in the writer's poesession, Dawsons, Vote on 
some ostroea from #l-Amarnad, in Journal, x, 183. 

Tosa, Limestone sarcophagus of a daughter of a high priest of Thoth with interesting names and 
titles, Lurenvan, l'n cowvercls de sarcophage de Tounad, in Ann. Serv., XXI, 229-45, 

E.-Liats, Fifty-five letters in the Berlin Moseum (apparently belonging to the reigns of Sesostris I] 
und Amenemmes IIT), seven in complete transcription, the rest analysed with extracts. They concer 
temple affairs. Sctamrr, Briefs aus Hlahwn, in Zeitachr. f. dg. Spr., 11x, 30-51, 

Meurats: Saxginag, From a hieratic papyrus of very lute date, Dankssy, Fragments d'un Livre de 
POuverture dela Bouche, in dua, Serv., xx0, 193-8, Block of king Amenemopi from the site of the 
temple of Ptah, Gacratea, 4 travers la Baise Egypte, op, cit, XX0, 204. Fragment of stela recording « 
dangerous food, from Mit Rahinah, Danessr, La crue du Nil de Pon Y¥VLY fAmans, op, cit., xxt, 47-8. 
Ushabti of King Achoris from ?. Gavrarn, Op. cit., XIU, 208, 

Gizan. Granite block of prince Mory-Khufa and tomb of prince Dedfkhnum east of the Great Pyranuitl, 
GAUTHIER, ibid., 205-7. 

Daura, ete. Three amall Hathor columna from a tanple of Apries, and sarcophagus of a high priest 
Harkhebi, ut Sam, Gavraies, thid,, 199-904, Block from Bingnitr in Tantah Museum : blocks of Amasia 1 
at and near Taya, thid., xxi, (8-72. Two states of Mineptah at Karn Marutt (near Kafresh-Shakh) ; 
door jambs of Bai in time of Ramesses TIT at Tent Bastan; shrine for Atum of Paammetichus | at Now 
Tana (near Shibin el-Kandtir); block of Nekhtnobf at Ustw; fragment of atatue mentioning accession 
of Nekhtuebf and Dicspolis Inferior from 1; stela with sun-god from Traut Mugnis; obeliscoid base (1) 
of ee Hi from Kuntarsh, the two chief fragments now reunited at Ismiiliyah, GAUTHIER, op. cit., 
Xxr, 165-82. =i 


(B) From mudeuma, ete. 





as 


partake of which were also invited other royal ancestors who had built at Karnak, Borrt, J? Culto Divino 
det faraoni, a [, 1 a Aovad. Vine. det Liner, nem, Memorie, 1923, 142-88, ‘This und bis previous pubticati ib 
the Turin papyri are briefiy reviewed by Peer in Journ al, X, 186-9, ie ts we 
Eatesete Elaborate publication of a rare chapter of the Hook of the haputr 
merci dv daere des Morts,in Rec. Trav, x1, 86-104 SPrELEERS, Recueil? | Nee ale 
Musies Royaus du Cinquantenaivy, is reviewed by Fauwa in Aegyptus ¥.90, 
Lonpox. Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, otc. in the British Museum, Part VI, reviewed by 
Brackmay, Journal #. As. Soc, 1924, 313-15; hy Waeszrert, O.L2.; 2%, 657-8, mo 
(e) Miscellaneous, 


SETHE continues his elaborate edition of funerary spells concerning | Se a : 

’ : aetie | ting the knowledge of the “souls” of 
Certain sacred jocalities., The seventh, caps, 109 atid 107 (cf, 149) of the Book of the Dead, concerns the 
East side of Heaven, the door through which : a“ 


| the rising Sun passes in his bar the t Vemnicres heck ween 
which he rises, and the Field of Rushes with ite giant corn, Zvischs fi dg. Pada Sani ra 
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Bupot, Focsimiler of Agyptian Mieratic Papyri in the Aritish Musewm, Second Series, is reviewed by 

Dawson (who criticises the dates attributed to them) in Journal, tx, 260-2; and by Srreaerzena (with 
interesting readings) in O.£.2., 1924, 182-01. 

SrriecxinERG has contributed four pages of facsimiles of demotic notes frotn ostraca to Sununant and 
Konw's Greek Papyri wad Ostrate der Ptoleméerseit (Berlin, Griechische Urkwnden, Bd. vi); and faesimiles 
and translations to VIERECK, Griectische und Grivchich-demotische Uatraka der Uaiversitdts- wad Lanadas- 
bibtiothel co Straasierg im Kisoss, 1" Band, Texte, The latter is reviewed by Sonvpanr-in O.L.2, XXvIt, 
20-1 and Srrecetaura, Demotische Papyri (Baden) by Wiepewann, ibid., 20. 





History. 


Ina remarkably suggestive presidential address to the Anthropological Section of the British Association 

ot Liverpool entitled Aiyypt axa Field for Anthropological Research, Professor NeweRaRy pointed out the 
vast changes wrought in the country by civilisation generally and by the taming of a wild riverside land to 
agriculture, Ancient Egypt possessed a large fhuna, now driven south eastward to the Tals country between 
Nubia and the Red Sea, and Prehistoric Egypt a fxuna which has retreated as fur us Abyssinia and Central 
Africa, Lower Egypt must have been the early centre of civiliaation on the Nile ; it influenced Crete, and 
the conspicuous features of ita royalty and of ita religion came partly from Libya (the Sed-festival) partly 
from Asia (Osiris worship, the god *Angzeti, the ded-column, etc); the use of timber in building houses and 
eens SSF set ae have come from the north-east. In modern Egypt the popular superstitions, 
aften 1 jscent of Ancient Egypt, are worthy of careful study. 
AS yk Moreas argues, particularly against Morer’s Dee clear aux empires, for the Asiatic origin of 
Anciont Egyptian culture, basing his argument largely on the extreme poverty of the Sinaitic copper 
deposits, the only ones immediately available for Egypt, L'Eqypte et C Asie aux temps antéhistoriques, in 
Journal Amafigus, com, 117-59; De Pimpertance suppose des mines du Sinai dons Pévolution de lu 
culture dgyptienne, in [Anthropologie REXIT, 283-6. Again he sketches the physical conditions in 
prehistoric periods and the end of the pulaeolithic age caused by the bursting of the lakes which swept 
away all terrestrial creatures, The land was re-peopled from Libya and perhaps from other quarters, but 
civilisation came from Asia, Le Monde Oriental avant UAcstoire, L’ Asie Antérnioure et PEgypte, in L'Antiro 
pologie, XXXIV, 17~5t, 220-03; Les premiers temps de Egypte, in Mémoires Piot, xxv, 290-332, He also 
protests against the short chicanlnky, Olservations sur fa chronologie dyyptienne dite rdduite, in Rene 
Archdologiqgue, xvUL, 243-4, 

Pere replies to Peet's article on The Avtiguiy of Egyptian Civilisation and upbolds the longer | 
chronology, in Journal, 1, 153-6, and demolishes or tilts against various theories and axiome including 
some regarding the spread of culture generally and the derivation of civilisation from Egypt. Current 
Fullactes about History, in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 78-54, 

Wuueten holds as against Ed. Meven that the Sothic date in Censorinus peed not conflict with that 
of the decree of Canopus, and that certain dates in a Kahun papyrus (the Lahtin calendar), presumably of 
now moons, give 1909 ac. and are to be referred to the 30th and Slst years of Amenemmes I]. The 
Chronology of the Twelfth Dynaaty, in Journal, 1x, 106-200. Bonucaanpr is preparing to publish further 
chronological researches in which the coincidence of moon-dates, dates in the movable year, and Sothic 
dates are utilised to give absolutely fixed results for the Old and Middle Kingdoms while such material is 
wanting for the New Kingdom, see 2eits, d. Deutschen Morgen, Gres., N.F. 2. iv-v. According to Reap 
there is no certainty that regnal years were assimilated to the calendar year (year 2 commencing on the 
New Year's Day following the accession), but it ia probable that Psammetichus I did eo assimilate them, 
Regnal Fears and Calendar Years in Egypt, in Ancient Eyypt, 1924, 111-15, * 

. Rawxe’s edition of Eaman’s Agypten und dgyptisches Leben im Altertum is reviewed in detail by 
| Buacemas in Jowrnal, rx, 263-6, by Preven lengthily in O.2, xxvi, 433-42, and by Auten in 
Amer, Journ, Sem. Long, xL, 142-4. 

Professor Steixponrr, on his installation as Reetor of the University of Leipzig, chose as the subject of 

his discourse the physical and spiritual character of the Egyptian people ; the latter was practical but 
Se eT e cseriieal aHttis ond catbaeyalivs vecclaacion Das Weren det dgyptihen Vothes, in Rebtor- 
weehod! an der Cuieeratét Lepsig am 21 OF, 1999, 19-32. 
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| A modest and to great extent ruliable account: of Ancient Egypt ia to be found in Ancient Egypt 


| from the Records, by M. E. Moxcrrow Jones. | ar Oe 

| Pernte, A History of Egypt,t, from the earliest kings to the XVith Dynasty, in reviewed by Wispamannt 

| in OZ, xxvi, 486-7. His list of kings ia commented on in detail by GavTrten, who alsa supplements 
his own great work with « number of new princes and princesses, Quelgues additions au “ Livre dea Rois 


@£oypte™ (Ancien et Moyen Eiapire), in Rec. Trav, xt, 177-204. | ‘ 
Beret instance of ise phastecan of Har-nefer-sa by the luter name Mery-ri, Serun, Zum Nomens-- 
wechsel des Konige Phios (Pinj IT), in Zeitechr, f. dy. Spr, Lx, Tl, | 

From the remnants of inscription on a aurcophagus at Dér el-Rabrt Bon has recovered the name of a 
vizier Ipy, presomably of Menthotp IL, 4 new Visier of the Eleventh Dynasty, in Jowrnal, x, 1b. | 

PETRI« stiggests that the Uabka family at Kou were invaders akin to the modern Gallas, and ancestor 
of Amenemmes L, The Grigin of the VITA Dynasty, in Ancient Egypt, 1984, 88-49. ; 

ScHAMrr writes on the ancient name of El-Lihfin, The four names of royal pyramids and resilience it 
the “ Kahun* and Lahin papyri now appear all to belong to Sesostrin II and Amenemmes IT, fftahun 
wad die wit AGnigenamen dea Mittleren Reiches gebildeten Grimmemen, in Zeitachr. f. sig, Spr ix, 51-8, 

Note on « cylinder of Khian in Chicago by Onserman, in fowrnal, x, 174-5, 

|. The Cambridge Ancient History, 1, The Egyptian and Hittite Empires to ¢ 1000 xc. contains an 
Hecount of the Egyptian New Empire hy Breasrsn, and chapters on its literature and art by Prer and 
Hatt, The first yolume waa reviewed by Monzmn in O12, xxvn, 446-8, and the Egypt: logien! 
portions in detail by Brackmawn in Journal RAs, Soc., 1924, 315-26, | 

Davies discusses a graffito in a Theban tomb of the third year of an unidentified ruler of the heretical 
period, and. describes fully with plates two tombs of the beginning of Akhenaten's reign ; these show the 
rapidity of change and invention in the first three or four years of the reign and establish the fact that the 
distinctive art of Tell cl--Amarnd began at Thebes, He would see in the Aten a globe rather than a disk. 
Akhenaten at Thebes, in Journal, rx, 138-62. 

Dr, Elliot Surra in TurfondAamen and the Discovery of his Tomb, « reprint of articles contrilmuted to 
the Duily Telegraph on funerary practices ete,, is inclined to attribute Akhenaten's juvenile skeleton to the 
rare disease Dystocia aciposo-genitalis which would allow of an age up to 30 or even 36, reviewed by Hawt. 
in Journal, 1x, 257-60. The Tomé of Tutunthomen, by Carant, translated by Daweox, is reviewed by 
Peer, op. cit.,X, 76-7, Muncen, Tutankhamen and Eyyptology, is reviewed by Boxset, in O.L.2, xxvu, 401. 

Wisiock publishes a statue of Horemheb, now in the Metropolitan Museum, apparently from 
Memphis, and proves with the help of the fragment of another statue in Cairo from Karnak that 
Horembeb was general under Tuttankhaman and that hia position made him king-maker, A statwe of 
Horemhab before Ais Accession, in Journal, x, 1-3, See also id., Harmhob, Commander-in-chief af the 
Armies of Tutenthamon, in Bultetin Metr. Mus., xvint, October, Part LU, 3-16, 

From a study of the ori inal Peer trinslates (without text) a papyrus of Dyn. XX at Turin, of which a 
partial translation from an insufficient fucsimile was jrublished long ago by Spreomuenc. It contains i 
prodigious series of charges of theft, sacrilege, ete., in connection with the temple of Kinum at Elephantine 
in the reigns of Ramesses TV and V, “The whole papyrus gives a vivid picture of the venality of the 
state officials and of the power and the corruption of the priesthood.” A Historical Document of Hamessade 
Age, tn Jowrnal, x, 116-27, 

SETHE interprets the passages in which SFIEGELEERG detected a revolt of the High priest Amenhotp 
a8 4 sr agains the powerful priest, Dis Aagebliche Rebellion dea Hohenpricaters Amendotp unter 
Ramecs {1 

Sortas gives a preliminary account of an interesting find of demotic pyri, accounts, and contranta of 
the time of Amasis [1 and Cambyses, from Warswricur's clearance of thas sad itd ary gai 








names, Sur queliyuss papas démotiques provenunt @ Assiowt, in Awn, Serv., xx111, 3446. 
GAUTHIER gives a brief account of a trilingual stele found at Tell el-MaskhOtah (Pithum ?), « dupli- 
cite of a fragment already in the Cairo Museum, inscribed with an important decres promulgated in year 6 
of Ptolemy Philopator after the great victory at Raphia, [it contirme the aeootint of the buttle in Polybina, 
but adds little to it, It was on this occasion that divine honours were first decreed for Ptolemy Soter and 
Berenice, Cn woweerm déoret trilingne ptolémaique, in Comptes Hendua, 1623, 376-83 , 
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: In Prince Omar Torssovus's Mémoire mur fos finances de I Egypte depwis tea Pharcaons jusyw'id nos jours 

(Mémoires de la Soe, Arch, d Alexandria, 11), the evidence for the Pharnonio period is of course almost 

negligible and few pages are devoted to it: on the other hand the sources for the mediasval and modern 
(HOGRAPHY. 

It is welcome news that Gavrarer is preparing a dictionary of Ancient Egyptian geographical names ; 
the first part is to be ready for the Geographical Congress to be held in Cairo in 1925. Aegyptus, v, BO. 

Prince Omar Tovssory has supplemented his memoir on the branches of the Nile in ancient tines by 
a still larger memoir carrying down their history to the Turkish conquest, It is illustrated by six maps, 
and special sections are devoted to the canal of Alexandria and the canal from Cairo through the Wadl 
Timilit, Mémoire wer fea mnciennes branches du Nil, dpogue arabe, The two together compose the fourth 
volume of the Mémoires of the Jnatitur d' Egypte, and also the first volume of the Socidté archéologique 
Of dA leraned ric. 

Taous of the Antonine Itinerary is apparently the modern Tantah, Dangasy, Lea Emplacements ole to 
Vite da Toows, in Ana. Serv., X01, 185-02. 

NavILLE argues, against GanprsER and Pret, for retaining his former identifications of Goshen, | 
Suceoth, Pithom, Raamses, und the ancient extension of the Red Sea, and for considering the Biblical ” 
narrative of the Exodus as more than legendary, The (reagraply of tha Exodus, in ournal, X, 18-39, 
Wiser, Pithom and Macmses, in Ancient Egypt, 1023, 75-7 criticises some points in Ganbixen's article, 
The Deltes Readence of the Aomesndgsn, Ganorves replies to these and other criticiams: that Avaris. 
waa actually on the Pelusine branch is confirmed by a Ramesside ostracon, which makes it clear chat there 
were three main branches of the Nile in the Delta, one of which is called “The Waters of Avaria." The 
Geography of the Exodus: an Answer to Professor Nowlle and others, in Journal, x, 87-06, In the last 
Jowrnal, Bibliography, 208, the reference for Clédat, Voter sur (Jethme de Suez, xvi, should be completed, 
Bulletin Inst. Fr, Xx1, 145-87, 

Atuntour would identify Zili in an Amarna letter with Selle or Sile, i«., Zaru, the entrance to Egypt 
on the north-east, and considers that the name is probably Semitic, dating from the Hyksos occupation. 
The Town of Salle (Zorn) in the ‘Amarnah Tablets, in Journal, x, 6-8, 

“FORRIGN RELATIONS. 
(Por foreign relations of Egypt in prehistoric times see also “ History," above p. 311.) 

Panay, The Children of the Sun, finds no more invour with the Americanist CLAaKE, reviewing it in 
Journal, x, 189-91, than his @rigte of Magic and Religion does with Peet, ibid, 638-9; Hauumay, in 
Liverpool Annals, x1, 51-3. Pranye tfrowth of Civilwation is briefly noticed by Perr, Journal, x, 180, 

Horweut describes a peculiar form of ocnli painted on boats on the east coast of India, probably 
derived from the Egyptian 46: on funered] boats, and traces the spread of the latter decoration throughout 
the Mediterranean. urcimda of ihe Cag oF Oruwli in Modern Boats, in Journ. AF. Anthrop. imat., Lil, 
250-321. 

Evaore. In Mémoires Plot, xxv, 300100, Portier, Note aur U Egypte et la plastique grecque, publishing 
w large glazed statuette from Melos (?) and others smaller from Rhodes, argues that the diffusion of small 
Egyptian figures by commerce stimulated Greek art to new life after the dull inartistic Geometric 
de: In a memoir entitled Studies in Early Pottery of the Near East, 1, Mesopotamia Syria and 
Eaoypt and ther Aeartiast fnterrelations (Hoy. Anthrop, Inst. Gecastonal Papers, id. 6), FRANKFORT halds 
that Egyptian pottery shows uo connection with other countries before the First Dynasty, when types 
occur that point to north Syria, although the ivory knife-handle from Gebel el-CArak proves connection 
fap the. ats of Beier: epee se 

Hunt, in dewribing Hyderabad Corn Burials and thar Significance, in Jour. R. Anthrop, Inst, Lav 
140-56, draws attention to the polished black-topped ware in these as in Keyptian prehintc poe raN 
all weapons and tools are made of iron, iron ore being very abundant on bss saipieias' Baier Wines 
rarely for bells and ornaments, but not bronae. % 

Vincent, La prnture cameque palestimenne, in Syria, v, 81-107, holds that the heraldic grouping of 
two gosta and tree came originally from Chaldacan-Elamite sources and not from Egypt: i aah 
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Busckmax publishes « quantity of Babylonian ritual material furnished by Prof, Laxcpow, and 
compares the usages Indicated with those of Egyptian ritual; remarkable analogies are seen, lit aa yet 
not indications of borrowing. The Rite of Opening the Mowth in Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, in Journal, 
x, 47-9. 

A German translation of Dr. Ganprxen’s important paper on The Egyptian Origin of the Semitic 
Alpdcabst, in Journal, Tm (1816), bas been printed in the Zeite od. Deutschen Morgenl. Ges, NF, 1, 92— 
120; Der dgyptiache Uraprung des semitischen Alphabets, Eisten has an article in Hebrew on writing it 
the age of Moses in the Hebrew journal Debir, 1, 14-31: 0, 46-00. Professor Gamie of Miinster haa- 
made a brave attempt to read the scauty Sinai inscriptions, Althebriiache Inschrifien vom Sinat. Tho 
Morvitie altar at Toronto, which he figures as a supplement, cannot be from the Hathor-termple at Beribit 
cl-Khadim, The material, clearly seen in the photograph, shows it to be from Meroe, and presumably it 
came from Prof, Ganstand's excavations. 

Banryiosts. In Journal, x, 190, Hatt has an interesting note on early vases from Ur and elsewhere, 
apparently of Egyptian alabaster (aragonite), 

Sruta, ete, Report on the archaeological work of the Syrian Servioe dea Antiquites and the French 
School of Archaeology at Jerusalem during 1921-1922, including the Egyptian finds at Byblos and Tell 
Neht Mend. Porrren, Rapport eur les fravawe archéotogiques en Syrie et & f Boole Frangaise de Jerusalem, in 
Comptes Rendua, 1923, 255-62, reprinted in Syria, Iv, 16-23, of. THomsEn, in O.2.2., 1924, 276-80. 

Anapoa (Ruad, Arvad). Obelisk of Thatmosis 11 (only 12 cm, high) in the Bérit Moseum. Syria, ¥, 
118-19 (in Vinon.eaun's report for 1922-1923). 

Hous, Upper part of black granite stela found at Tell Nebt Mend (Kadesh on the Orontes) in 192] 
showing Set! I before Ammon, the Syrian Seth, Mont and Khous, Pézann, Une nowvstle stele de Seti f, in 
Mémoires Piot, xxv, 387-889. Copy of tho name of Seth upon it by Mowter, in Syria, rv, 17%. 

In Digue du fac oe Homes ot “ Mur Eqyptien” da Strabon (Mémoires Prot, xxv, 133-41) Dussacp 
propeses to identify Tunip Qatna and Tunanat with sites round Lake Home, and the dyke across the 
Orontes which formed the Lake with the “ Egyptian wall" of Strabo, xv1, 2, 19, and suggests that this dates 
from Dyn. XVII1; Brossé gives a description, photographs, and sections of the dyke, which has beer 
frequently restored, and Dussaup in sn introductory note suggests’ that Set! I was the builder of it 
La Diguedu Lac de Homa, in Syria, 1¥, 244-40. 

Bravos (Jebeil, Gebal), Mosrer describes and publishes the finds of 1921 of Egyptian objects in pite 
heneath the floor of the “Egyptian” temple: they range from prehistoric times to the Middle Kingdom 
and include an inscribed cylinder of very early date, the names of kings of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Dynasties Lee Egyptieons @ Byblos, in Mémoires Piot, xxv, 237-72. The continuance of the work here in 
1922 was reported by Mowrer, Les fowrlles de Byblos en 1922, in Comptes Riendus, 1923, 44-06, cf. Ancient 
Egynt, 1923, 115, 

The accidental discovery of «a royal tomb (no, 1, with name of Amenemmes IIT), cf, fowrnal, cx, 212: 
wee promptly followed up. The discovery of four more tombe is recorded in successive reports from 
Mowtet to the Secretary of the Paria Academy, which are printed im full in Les fowitles de Byilos on T9253 
(Syria, tv, 384-44) ; these include a sketch-map of the ground south of the Crusaders’ city and a plan of 
the area occupied by the five royal tombs hitherto explored. 

No. 0 was reached by a long subterranean passage from no. t. It waa intact and contained fine 
jewellery dated by a bos of obsidian inlaid with gold, bearing the name of Amenemmes [V, 

No, mi from its position and antiquities was earlier than 1 and m. It contained objects of Egyptian 
workmanship, unfortunately without inscription. ud. 

No, iv belongs to the same series, but had been robbed long ago; inside the sarcophagus lay some 
paper with writing in English and the date 1851 (/). 

In these tombs the “princes of Kepni™ bore purely Egyptian titles, inscribed on scimitars, ete. 

Ata distance of about twelve metres from Tv was another pit and large burial-chamber containing three 
carcophagi, two of them quite plain, the third decorated with scenes and inscriptions in Phoenician, On 
the side of the pit was also a Phoenician inscription. The date was given by an alabaster yaee with 
cartouches of Ramesses IT. , 

In Comptes Rendus only the briefest notes of these reports are given: 1923, 388, 400-10, 427, 485, 441, 
447; 1024, 5, 7, In 1984, 99-101, Dussaup gives a transcription of the Phoenician inscription on the 
sarvophagus into Hebrew characters and translates it, But the full publication was again reserved for the 
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journal Syria, Here Dvssarp gives proof of the Ramesside age of the sarcophagus, and publishes facsimiles 
of the Phoenician texts. The tomb was made for “Ahiram king of Gebal, by his son [Tpphe Ts-haal.” 
Moreover the throne of «a statuette of Sheshonk 1, found thirty years ago at Byblos, has « (contemporary) 
inscription of “Abibaal king of Gebal.” Both of these inscriptions of ¢, 1250 and ¢, 950 0.0, show earlier 
forme of the signs than the stela of Mesa (Moabite stone), 442 nc. Greek writing branched off later, in the 
tiinth century. DvssAcp considers that these early forms exclude derivation both from Egyptian lieratio 
and from the Sinai writing first deciphered by Ganorsmn and considered by him to be proto-Semitic and 
thinks the Phoenician alphabet formed of purely conventional (artificial) signs, Lea inscriptions phenicionnes 
du tomieou d@'dAcram, Hoi de Byblos, in Syria, v, 195-67, 

In Le pays de Nagaou, prés de Byblos, et son dieu (Syria, Tv, 181-02), Mover quotes several inatances 
of Nega or Ga in Egyptinn texts as the name of a country where the coniferous Cas grew. Ite godin the 
pyramid texts is AAet-tow, and his name occurs along with Hathor of Kepni on the very early cylinder 
from Byblos, Nega ia probably the densely wooded valley of the Adonis, and Mowrrr traces indubitable 
though still obscure connections with it in the Osiris myth. 

In Byblos et la mention des Giblites dana PAncwn Testement (Syria, tv, 300-15) Dossacp reviews the 
antiquity of Byblos in the light of recent discovery and shows the genuineness of the references in the 
Bible to Gebal and the Giblite wood-cutters and carpenters, especially in [ Kings v. 

Nann wi-Keim In 1922, in » special memoir, Wemsnach published interesting photographs with 
bibliography and other particulars of the stelae on the rocks, including three of Ramesses 01, and the 
cundiform inseription recording Esarhaddon’s capture of Memphis, Dis Dendmatler und Jnachriften an der 
Mitndung dee Mahe of-Keth, 

Sox. In Contexav, Peuritme Misrion Archéolugique d Sidon, 1920 (Syria, Vv, 8-22, 124-34), are 
figured an Egyptian dwarf figure from the tample of Eshmiin, north of Sidon (p. 21), three more searahs 
from Kafr Djarra (PL XXXIV), and another from Ayna (p. 134 and Pl. XXXVITL), 

Dou (Tanturalt), An historical account of the town (well known to Egyptology through the story of 
Unamiin) and sections cut in the mound. Ezcavetions at Tanterad, in Bulletin of the British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem, no. 4, 35-44, | 

Rein (Bothshan). An Egyptian fortress has been laid bare, with two atelae of Seti L one of 
Ramesses I, und a statue of Ramesses ITT, all in the local basalt. One atela of Seti records the relief of 
“Bit-shal,” when attacked by the king of Hamath, by the divisions of Ré‘, Amin, and Seth, in year 1, and 
names the cities of Pella Rehob and Yenoam. The stela of year 24 (7) of Ramesses IT refers to the building 
of the city Ramesses by Semites, amongst mach poctical description of the king's might. Fremun, Bethatean, 
E tione of the University Museus Expedition 1921-1924, in Philadelphia Musewn Journal, xrv, 227- 
48; ef. Journal, tx, 241; Overnes, Voter on the Cniverstty Museum of Philadelphia accuentions af 
Beisan, in P.ELF. Quarterly Statement, T9238, 156-4. 

Hatt reviews Paron’s EZurly Agyptian Records of Travel, rv, Trifmosse fff, in Journal, 1x, 252. 

Kismuwadnd muat be on the Levant coast of Asia Minor rather than the Black Sea, Sarre, (tsswwedad, 
in Journal, x, 104-15, of Otmarean, iid, x, 174-5. Maver and Ganstaxa have made an fndex of 
Hittite Names, section A, Geographical, (Supplementary Papers, r, of the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem.) Atssicut holds that Eg. Sagr Shinar was the name of an Assyrian province in central 
Mesopotamia identical with the old state of Khana. SAtner-Sangur and ite monarch Amraphel, in Am. 
Jour, Sem, Lang., XL, 125-33. | Wi cd ape ; 

Savor translates several Hittite historical texts, Barly Hittite Records, in Ancient Egiypt, 1023, 18-104 ; 
Ziumens and Faroe translate with philological notes the Hittite correspondence of the Egyptian 
widowed queen with Subbiluliuma ; 11, 7, Bibkhurunya may represent the name either of Akhenaten or of 
Trtfankhamiin : Ut, 8 datiemun is probably an appellation of the widowed queen and not her name ; 
ur, 49, the present translation haa no trace of the sentence “my aon to the kingship the general of 
the army has not promoted” which waa in Prof. Sayers translation, and there is no note or comment 
on the passage. Der Briefwecksel sutecher Subbit wired un der Witee dea Bibhurwriad, in Zetia. f 
Aasyriofogie, XXXV, 3742 See also MERUEE, The Hhittites, Mfitanns anal Babylonia im the Teil ef-Amarna 
letters, with muny references to the Egyptian kings, in four, Soe. Or. Research, vit, 13-28, 

Purr, Egypt and the Old Testament, ia reviewed by Haut, in Jowrnal, 1x, 253-4; lengthily by 
Warsiwact, in 0.0.2, xxv1, 14-90; also in Ancient Zgypt, 1923, 85-7. 

Gaorerrus’ The Erodus in the Light of Archaeology ia reviewed by Peer in Journal, rx, 256-7, by 
8. A. Cfoor] in P.E.F. Quarterly Statement, 1923, 195, and by Spreogipen in (.£.2., xxvii, 338, 
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The forty days of mourning for Jacob is perhaps a Hebrew idea; physicians as embalmers are found in 
demotic texts, SrircEunERs, Die Heisetzung dex Patriarchen Jakob (Gen. 60, 27.) im Lichte der dgyptischen 
Quellen, in 0.0.2, xxvt, 4214. Krrret snggests a connection between the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, 
the Syrian new-year feast of Adonis and the Egyptian rites of Osiris, Osiriemysterien und LawbAdtionfest, 
op. cit, XXVM, 385-91. Srimcetmune thinks that in Deut, xi, 4 the annihilation of the Egyptians cannot, 
be earlier than the Persian invasion of 425 n.c., and that the “nation from afar" in xxviii, 49 would beat 
apply to the Scythians about 625, who muat have devastated Palestine to the Egyptian border, Zur 
Datierung dea Deuteronomiuma, op. cit. xxv1, 481-2, but Caseanr points out that the report of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s successes would account for the former even if the passage is to be interpreted literally. 
WeltreichbegebenAsiten bel den Dewteronomisten ? op. cit., xxvi1, B10, 

Gann, The Fall of Ninevel, ia reviewed in Ancient Agypt, 1024, 54, and by Hann in .fouwrnal, oy, 
at4—-256. 

CowLey, Aranune Papyrt of the Fifth Century wo. is reviewed by Stemmen in O.£.2., xxvii, 272-4, 
and lengthily by Fra.axtin Aegyptus, v, 90-4. | 

Phoenician graffito from the quay at Karnak, copied in 1896; one Aramaic and two demotio from 
Ma‘sarah copied in 1886, all now destroyed. Savor, Unpublished Hebrew, Aramaie and Babylonian 
inacriphiona from Eoynt, Jerusalem and Carchemish, in Jowrnal, x, 16-17. 

T Wuksaisskt has contributed an interesting article, Die Ainder farast in Agypten, to the Dewiache 
| Runelschow, 1924, 251-68, giving his views on the whole subject of Israel in and the Exodus. He 
considers that two quite separate series of historical events are here mingled in tradition. (1) The tribes 
of Jacob, Joseph, and Levi entered Egypt with the Hykeos and were expelled with them under the leader- 
ahip of Moses, settling in the region round their sacred place of Kadesh barnes, These events would have 
happened about 1780-1580 mc, The names Moses, Hur, and Phinehas show the infloenve of Egypt on 
the tribe of Levi. (2) Esatern tribes, Hebrews, Israelites; and Ephraemites, from eaat of the Jordan, 
selzed lands on the west side about 1400 a.c. (ef Tell el--Amarnah letters). The jeader of these waa 
J onbun 

PHILGLoar, 

Crasetsat has published numerous and important annotations which Sir Gaston Masreno had written 
in a copy of the third edition of Eawan’s Aegyptische Grammatik, Notes sur la Grammaire Egyptienne de 
M. A. Erman, in Mec, Troe., xu, 1-63. Sorvas criticises Exwas's Grammatik in red to ceminated verbs, 
the term Pseudo-participle (which however he socepts in the absence of « better name) and the forms of 
the word rf, Votes de grammaire dgyptienne, in Reo, Trow., x, 73-8. Serue proposes to publish a oew 
edition of EaMan’s Aegyptucle Cérestomathie, see Journal, x, 174. 
of demotic, a is himself preparing a grammar which he hopes to publish shortly, Zeita dD. Morgenl. 
Gea, NF, 01, iv. | 

Seruk has published on elaborate study of Egyptian yocalisation treating of such subjects aa the 
absence of vowels in the writing ; the evidence of Coptic for vocalisation and tha variations in the quality 
of the vowels (a for 0 and 6), etc, disclosed by cuneiform and Greek transcriptions of words ; the loss of 
_ secent in complexes ; socentuation of the posterior part of a complex in the New Kingdom and later, md 
| the evidence for accentuation of the prior part in earlier times ; reconstruction of the ancient yoealiantion, 
He now represents —-— by z in transcribing. Die Vokalisation des Agyptischen in Zeits, dD), Morgent. 
(Fea, NLF., 0, 145-207. 

Atnatant claims that Egyptian is wholly a Semitic language though separated from the main group 
perhaps three thousand years before the Pyramid Texts were written and in Conse wencE greatly modified {= 
with Exar he has worked out @ system of consonantal and vowel changes of which he gives examples and 
a table. The Principles of Egyptian Phonological Development in Ree, Trav, x1, (4-70, In s neparnte , 
article The Btymology of Koyptian UMT “woman” he explains its conection with a Semitic root, iid. 
vi 

Guxw in his long-promised volume of Studies in Kyoption tice clad _ Pye 
ticular a series of verbal forma intended to express the nme hed Ronee pL pt 
Ganotnen’s suggestion. The first part of the book is devoted to them, the second part to ouiitinn emilee 
on the uses of verbs, and the third to the syntactic employment of the Daca 2 It ia fall of 
admirable translations of difficult passages and shows profound acquaintance with the texts. — } 
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Buck differs from Sera and Gagprxrs as to the origin and construction of the relative form of the 
verb, Zum OUreprong der Relativformen im Agyptischen in Zeitechr, f, dig. Spr., wx, 65-0. 

Two instances of a strong vetitive particle w in Old and Middle Kingdom, Serax, Fine bisher widebonnte 
eniiitiehe Negation im Aluigyptisehen, ibid, 62-4. The “good” name is the short “ favourite" familiar or 
popular name of a person, i, ook wnmal ce den Awrenamen auf j, ibicL, Tl. GARDINER, A Aitherto 
unnoticed negative in Middle Egyptian, in Rec. Trav. xb, 79-82, explains the puzzling a/r pw satisfactorily. 

The provisional MS. of the Berlin WorterbweA has progressed as far as Ips and the muaterial has all been 
worked through to the end of 4; Exwtan is making excerpts from the difficult inscriptions of the first 
three Dynasties. Exatan, Worteriuch der dgyptischen Sprache, in Site. of Berl Academy, 1924, cx. 
Srreceneene's Aoptuctes Handwirterbuch is reviewed by Guarow on the etymological side in 0.2.4, xxv1, 


—_——_ 


| SPELEERS energetically fila a gap by producing in autograph a complete index of words and names — 


oocurring in the Pyramid Texts ; this cannot fail to be of great use to students, Les tarter dee pyrumides 
égyptionnes, U1, Vocabulaire, Bouox well points out verbal errors of the scribes occurring in the Pyramid 
Taxta, Bemerbungen cu cinigen Pyramidentexten, in Acta Orientalia, 1, 213-17, 

Lantewasn stadies the word mn4 bringing out especially the sense of “mortising.” Les assemblages dans 
la technique égyptienne et ae sea Mier ean du mot mentA, in Bull. Jnat. Sisentiiaet 71-06, GAUTHIER and 


Leresvar, Vote eur le not “(regarding their publication of the Asyut coffina), in Ann. Serv., EXT, 


Cj i-e- 
169-60. GARDINER, tie sna ae pra-st? in Pap, Mayer A, be eee J 8G Spr., Lx, T2, confirms 


the meaning “receptacle which can be dragged.” Miss Munnay, The Origin of 5 [ae “rub the faoe,” 


in the sense of “salute,” in Ament Agypt, 1924, 05; id, The Derivation of the Name Thebes, reading 
dim inatecd of w's-t [not possible), dvd. Carice, Vock cima! Aunema, in O.L.2,, xxvo, 317-18, suggesta 
dnwet “jug” as against Srimceiuene. Epwan haa found the name of Osiris spelt out WHr on o stela at 
Leyden of the Middle Kingdom, ao fixing the reading, see Zits. dD. Morgenl, Ges., N.F., 1, iv. 
PALABOGRAPHY. 

Sorras and Darroros, /itroduction ad Uétucle des hiroglyphes, ia reviewed by GRIFPITH, in Journal, x, 
182, by Miss Munnar, in Ancient Egypt, 124, 56, by Peet, in Leverpoot Annals of Archaeology, x, 183, and 
by Enaseros, in dmer. Journ. Sem. Lang., XL, 219-20. 


Sarg os mh im Tamera” " cine Rebusapielered, in Zeitachr, 7, tig. Spr., LIX, 61-3, gives an ingenious 


explination of" of this group saan MLE. rebus from which incorrect forms were evolved later, Goss, The 
writings of the word for“ grapes,” in Zeitechr. f. ag. Spr. W3, 71-2, proposes an explanation of the difficulty 
found by Surne. 

RELIGION. 

Horryxen has issued the third part of his Foutes Historiae Religionis Aegyptiacaz, extending from 
Clement of Rome to Porphyry. 

Prraim’s Religious Life in Ancient Egypt is a companion volume to his Social Life issued last year, and 
trents the subject with the same brevity of expression. 

SPELEERS has courageously published o complete translation of the Pyramid Texts in autography with- 
out. commentary. [¢t is of course founded on Serse’s carefully phrased edition of the texts and until an 
authoritative translation appears will be a help to students like his Vooabulaires, which form a second 
volume, Lea textes dex pyramides égyptionnes, 1, Traduction, 1, Vocabulaires. The tranzlation is reviewed 
by Fanta. in Aegyptus, v, 89-90. | 

Fautennn, The “Cannibal Hymn” from the Pyramd Terts, in Jowrnal, x, 97-103, translates and 
commenta on it. Being found only in Unis and Teti and naming only Geb and Orion as deities, he Lobes 
upon it asa relic of early savagery: Mousr, Le jugement du roi mort dans les textes ces pyramides de 

in Anmumire, 1922-1923, 3-32, of the Ecole pratique dés Aautes études, interpreta the passage in 
Unis, § 208, Il. 447-00, in which the king is represented as judged triumphant. Fantya, J? mito di Osiri 
‘wet testi delle piramidi, In Ailychaia, 1933, 6-15, discusses the myth with full references to the texts, and 
argues that Abydos was an original seat of the god. 


41—2 
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Eewas, Der Leidener Amonshymaus, in Siteb, of the Berlin Academy, 1923, 62-81, printa o new. 
translation of the hymm edited eighteen years ago by Gaxpriwes and discusses its age and theology, The 
plays on words show late pronunciation and the text must date from the time after Akhenaten down to 
Ramesses TI. The ideas run on the lines of Akhenaten's hymn; Amenré is the supremo deity, the other 
deities exist by his will. It is a literary production, not for use in the ritual, Thebes, Heliopolis and 
Memphis are the great religious centres in this hymn as they were in the endowments of Ramesses II ; 
the local gods of other centres formed the “plate of the gods.” 

LerEesvae, Leuf divin d Hermopolia, in dwn. Serv., xxm, 65-7. The “half ogg” mentioned in the 
Tomb of Petosiris was a relic of the legendary birth of Ret and the gods from an age, alluded to in the 

Lewis writes on The Mother worship in Egypt in Journal of Manchester Egypt. and Oriental Soc., X1, 
47-58, 

Dawson, A rere Vignette from the Book of the Dead, in Journal, x, 40, publishes a vignette in a Louvre 
papyrus of Dyn, XVII showing the soul hovering above the unbandaged emaciated mummy. 

Danessy, (ne representation dgyptienne da plaement dea actions sur wn papyrus du Musée du Coire, in 
Affmoires Pict, XV, 93-104, 0 fine example of the Inter style. 

Gouxn, Voter on the Aten and Ais names, in Journal, 1, 188-76. The Aten was represented aa a king, 
his reign commencing on the same day as Akhenaten's ; Aten and the king equally celebrated Jubilee. 
He thinks that the two “ proclamations” were mode on the same day in year 6 although the stelae of the 
so-called “later” proclamation were inscribed long after those of the “earlier” + ete.—an important article. 

Haut reviews Bupor, Tutantiamen Amenism Ateniem and Egyptian Monotheiam, in Journal, 1x, 257- 
9, and three articles on Amenofls /V by Assenngne from De Katholiek, 1923, op, eit, x, 185. 

Kurs, Vid als Dimon der Finsterniss, in Zeitechr, 6 dg. Spr. wx, 69-70, shows that Nebex, son of Nat, 
roca aaa Kees, Horws wad Seth als Gitterpaar, ia reviewed by Ents in Andient Egypt, 
I wi], 

Hac. reviews lengthily pe Born, De EF 
185--7, 

Horssiownr, Traces of a ka belief in moedern Egypt and Old Arabia, { : at GT_TO 
the whit or barinaA, “sister” or nipasdbos | ARN AA SG ET 

Laca, Les statues “quérisseuses” dans fancienne Egupte, in Mémoires Piot, xxv, 189-200, publishes 
photographs of the remarkable statue of Zeho “the Saviour” from penta is covered with ulegiocal 
texts and a stele of Horm on the Crocodiles is agninet the knees in front: the buse is also covered with 
magical texts and, in front of the stele, has an oval basin, With it M. Lacao publishes a stela of Horaa on 
the Crocodiles deshicated to Astarte by a Phoenivian, with « water basin on the plinth, and several statues 
Governed wit tnagical formulae of which the bases are lost, pointing out that all such statues and stelue 
were intended to have water poured over them which would thereby be charged with the vi of tha 

Among the MSS, left by the late Sir Gaston Masemao was an unfinished article Sur un rituel égyptien 
de mage operatoire remontent d Cépoque romaine, which is soikstead ta aca rede ls * ‘ i ras 
wr eS reconstruction of the magical processes in the Leiden demotic papyrus, unfort 05—< | iu stiles 

Comont, La culte dgyption et le mysticieme de Plotin, in Mémoires Ps — nyt at 
ecstatic contemplation of the deity and the revelation of him to the foie in aut meee 
ct een tera ee nce Neo-Patonist myaticiamn in Poti ruil lta 

lt may here oH hat Worms in his Hos Asylivesen Ay bias dea ai tol ews F aT 5 . 
Entwiekolong considers that the temple-asylum, for which eee good wether Golan: ecg 
institution in Egypt before the Macedonian conquest, and that the Hiueh ti. pe bee cris ida “i 
were persons who had taken asylum there. But Wickes in Lief. 2 of his Uritunden tic Peston ferceit, 1, 
295-6, wrgues agaist this view, | | | 

The following articles and reviews are to be found in OL.2. + =v, 556-7, | 7 ——— 
Gétterpaur, reviewed by WIEDEMANN ; Xxvz, 610, Werxneion, Venus teas pag binge mz 
viewed by Wiivewasn; 2xvm, 134-6, Paras, U liggata td tea Prdistrceinie ic = eh sree. 
naire 1 ertunden, 1, |, %, reviewed by Scuvaamr, who is undecided about the xdroyou 


xxvit, 190, Worss, Asyliresen, reviewed by Koscuaxen ; XXVIt, 257-60, Prisren, article, Kultus, in Pauly. 






App eee 


ache Voorstellingen betreffende den Oerheuvel, in Journal, X, 
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Wisma, Egyptological review by Prerag ; xxv, 320, reprint of Roeper, Urkwnden cur Religion des alten 
Agypten: (from 1916), reviewed by Guarow ; xxvii, 321-6, Garsswaws, Yod und Awferstehiny dea Osiris 
moh Feathritvehen wid Uimeiigen, long review by Preren; xxvii, 398-9, Bisstwe, fos Be-Hetligtwn des 
Aoniga Ne-woser-re (fathures), Band 0, Die teine Festdarstellung, and Bisstna und Kees, (ntersuchwngen 
ruden feliefs aus dem ite-ffeiligtuim dea Rathurea, 1. Teil, reviewed by Awriks ; xxvi1, 395-401, ScHARFE, 
Gdtter dgyptens, reviewed by WIKDEMAXN. 


SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, ETC, 


Essen. points to parallels in Egyptian and Greek medicine and gives the Egyptian names of three 
diseases of which the treatment is similar to the Greek, viz. néif “ baldness" or “mange” (the same word 
in Lemticus), ire “night-blindnesa,” tia “eye pierced or struck.” She dgyptiachen Aranbhetmamen, in 
Heitschr, f dig. Spr., LIX, 65-9, 

Dawso® gives examples of internal and external application of mice expecially for children's diseuses, 
from the predynastic period in Egypt down to the present day in England, The Mouse in Eyyption and 
later medicine in Jowrnal, x, 83-6, 

Senenes, arly Copper and its Alloys, in Ancient Egypt, 1024, 6-15; Analysis of slag from Sinai pave 
copper without tin or other important metal, Bronze appears to have been produced first naturally from 
ores in which tin was associated with copper, Syrian axes of bronze occur in Dyn, X11 and from the New 
Kingdom onward bronze is plentiful, 

Lucas supplies valuable guidance as to nature and nomenclature of materiala: for plasters, true lime 
(never used in Ancient Egypt), mud-plaster, eypeutn-plaster ; for stones, alabaster, calcite, aragonite, sand- 
stone, quartzite : pitch (scarcely found) resin, black varnish, Mistebes tn Chemical Matters frequently mace 
ta Archacology, in fowrmal, x, 124-32. 

Mdlle, Hantwass's L'Agricuiture dans Panciemne Egypte, reviewed in Ancien Egypt, 1924, 31-2, by 
Veunean, in 2’ Anthropologie, xxxm1, 245-51, and by Waeeztusnt in (£2, £xv1, G07. 

Luvz, Viticulture and Brewing in the Ancient Orient, is reviewed critically by Scuanry, in O02, xxvi, 
552-5, 

L. & Bfterox] having photographed the whole of the tomb of Sety I reproduces the astronomical 
cdiling in the Sepulehral Hall on which the Great Bear and other constellations are represented. dn 
Ancient Egyptian Astronomical Ceiling-Decoration, in Sulletin Mer. Mus, xvi, 283-6, 

Svouey describes Egyptian outflow and inflow water clocks and Perm adds o note giving an explana- 
tion of the Edff cylinder as an outflow clock (which was not contemplated by Borcuanor in his memoir 
Altagyptische Nilmessung) ; Ancient Clepaydrac in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 43-50. | 

Pret has produced fh completa adition of The AAined Miativernartivert Papyrua, traiunseript translation and 
commentary, with facsimile of some additional fragments found at New York, ull carefully worked out ; 
there is an elaborate introduction on Egyptian mathematics and allied subjecta. Reviewed by Srimaniummna 


in OL2, xxv, 319-20; Gairrrrn, in Liverpool Annals, x1, 103-4. An excellent account of it by 


Dawson is printed in Science Progress, July, 1924, 0-0. 

Ruwan, Dis Literatur der Aegypter, Gedichte Lraiihtwagen und. Lehrliicher aus dem 3 und 2 Johriansend 
v. Chr. ia reviewed by Buackwas in detail in Journal, x, 193-201, and by Gunkmn in O0Z., XXVI, 
models for petition writers and that the story ts merely a framework to display their excellence, Journal, 
x, 44-6, , ’ : 

“Bones has published The Teaching of Amenemdpt son of Au-nebhe, the Foyptian ieroglyphic text anc 
an English translation, with translations of the moral and religious teachings of Egippticn hinge anal officials 
ludtrating the development of religious philosophy in Egypt during a period of about two thousand yours, 
This long title explains the book. From the published facsimile and Sir Ernest BrpGe's transcript Lance 


produced a new version An ny Visdomabog fra det gamle Aegypten in Nordish tidskrift welgifoor af 


Letterstedsha Foreningen, 1924, 94-107, He here pointed out the late date of the composition, not ear 
than 1000 8c, and utilised a parallel text of a portion on an ostracen in the Turin Museum copied by 


= = 
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GAEDINER, Emax printed a revision of Lasge’s translation in German in Dos Weisheitefuch des Amen- 
en-ope in O02, XXVil, 241-53, and at the aame time laid before the Berlin Academy his great dissovery 
that not only were there resemblances In wording and ideas to the Biblical Proverbs, but that the compiler 
of the latter had actually incorporated words and sentences from Amenémapt, apparently through the 
medium of a Hebrew or Aramaic version, The most striking proof is the word aieloatim “ thirty,” occur 
ring uninteligibly in Prov. xxii, 20 (where itis translated at modom “excellent things” by R.V,and A.V.) 
until it is seen that the reference ix to the “thirty” sections of Amenemapt. Kine dgyptiache Quelle der 
“ Spritehe Salomos,” in Sitsungeboriahte, 1924, 86-24, (See the Literary Supplement of the Times, Sept. 4, 
1924, p. 639.) 

Preven reviews J AcopY, Die Fragments der Griechiachon [Tistoriter, 1. Teil, from the Egyptological stand- 
point, touching especially Hecataeus and Herodotus, in O.£.2., xxvi, 483-6, 

Béwéorre divides Book I of Herodotus into three parts, (1) general considerations, (2) ancient history, 
(3) modern history ; the first might have been compiled at home, while the other two are the work of a 
triveller, arranged toa great extent in the topographical order of the voyage. Comptes Rendus, L924, 154-6. 
STIRGELBERG suggests that the story how Sesostris on his wife's advice escaped from the surrounding fire 
by bridging the flames with their children originated in a dragoman’s explanation of one of the InAty 
representations of the king trampling on prostrate enemies. Der Uraprung einer herodotetschen Novelle in 
Kilio, 21x, 101-2. 

Students of Diodorus may welcome the reporta of enormous pythons (ef Died, 1, 36) existing in the 
Nile swamps which are given by Jackson, The Vuer of the Upper Nile Provinos, Appendix A, in Sudan 
Notes and Hecorda, v1, 187-9. 

Miss M. A. MuRgay recognizes the Manethonian lists of Saite kings in the lista of Egyptian kings of 
Magria, Magrist's Names of the Pharaohs in Ancient Egypt, 1924, 51-5. [The standard edition of tho Khitat 
by Wret, who worked out the correspondence of the lists, follawing on Kamat and Gacrtren, should 
be referred to.] 





Law, 


SPIEGELBERG gives new translations of four Papyri in the form of sales, showing that the vendor thereby 
handed over himself and all that he posseseed to a felnale relative in order to secure attention and au ppart 
during his life and suitable burial after death, The dates range from Alexander the Great to Buergetes, 
Agyptische Verpfriindungrvertrrige mit Vermigensahtretungen (Sitzungeb. Heidelberger Alad,, 123, § Abh.). 

RetwH translates two marriage documents and one divorce from the find of Ptolemaic demotic pepyrl 
at Thebes in 1922, Marriage and Divorce in Ancient Egypt in Museum Journal (Philadelphia), 1924, 50-7. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
In L' Anthropologie, xxxttt, 290-30, BouLm reviews Sensauan, The Older Palaeolithic Age in Egypt; 


276-9, ViaxAnp replies to J. DE Morgan's criticiama on his recent articles. In Bull, Inst, Fr, xx0, 
1-76, Viexanp describes his researches at Sebfl near Kom Ombo where he hus found three distinct. levela 
of microlithic industries with fossilised bones of hippopotamus, ete, but no trace of pottery, They end with 
the dina ppearance of the tributaries of the Nile and the heginning of the present climate of Egypt. The 
acoond level appears to bridge the gap between the Mousterian and Aurignacian in Europe. Finally he 
suggesta that Sebll was the original hive of this industry which from time to time sent out swarms in all 
directions, at least in Africa and Une nouvelle Industrie hithique “ Le Selilien” 

Biseprre hea written a brief lut attractive sketch of Egyptian art with illustrations, L’art éyyptien 

In The Problem of the Obetinks, from study of the unfinished obelisk of Aswan Exantnacn shawn (from 
exatnination nnd experiment) how the granite was selected, the obelisk quarried, detached and conveyed, and 
by what contrivances it Must have been set up, Thisia a moat uminating work, leaving only the problem 
of the seulpturing untouched, He had previously published his main reaults in a report for the Service 


des Antiquités, The Amoon Obelial with some Remarke ow the Anciené eomay Take opened 
Anciwnt Lyypt, 1923, 55—H. Ainpinecring (1922), reviewed in 


NAVILLE reviews JGQuiEn, L'architecture dgyptienne, wider the title Lee tom ws - 
in Herwe Archdol., XVI, 330-41, ’ plea romeasides ef weiten, 
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Koermr has written an illustrated work on ancient ships and navigation in which Egypt takes an 
important place, Das antike Setwesen, reviewed by ALLEN in Amer. Journ, of Sem. Long, x1, 210. 

. Tn the series Corpus Vasorem Anhguornm, a volume Danemark, Copenhirguc, Musée Nationale, Wy 

WKENHERG and JoHANSEN, Coltaine 16 plates of Egyptian pottery, and specimens of Cypriote and other 
Wikies a fears Evypt are figured. 

Sretmens has written an instructive monograph on the types of uahabti-figures discussing the objects 
which they bold and the variations of the formulae inscribed upon them. es figurines funéraires 
égyptiennes ; important review by Haun in Journal, x, 176-8, also reviewed in dmeient Egypt, O24, 22, 
by Eoxner in 0.1.2. xxvn, 401, and by Pawr in Aiverpool Annals, x1, 63-4. 

Borcrannr publishes from Tell el-‘Amarnah a fine coloured stela (an altar-piece with folding doors) 
showing the royal family under the Aten, and the magnificent coloured bust in limestone of the queen, 
with many illustrative pieors, Portrits der Konigin Nofret-ste aus den Grabungon 10/2/18 in Tell ol-Amarna, 

ScHaren has published three wonderful littl volumes in a series entitled Meaterwert: in Berlin, dealing 
with the collectiona from Tell el-‘Amarnah: fhe Aeligion wad Awaat ton e-dmerve gives the latest 
information regarding the heresy and its art, and two volumes of Aunafteert: ane AL Amaraa contain 
photographic illustrations of the principal treasures in sculpture, plaster masks, etc., Band 1 of those 
derived dirictly from the excavations, Hand 1m of those obtained from other sources. Reviewed by Wimpe- 
MANN in O02, xxvi, 5-6, xxvo, 320-7. | | 

A photograph of an unpublished granite statue of Tutfankhamiin in Cairo is published in Aegyptus, 
7, BO, 

An atlas of fifty-one fine photographic plates of the treasures of sculpture in the Egyptian collection at 
Leypes with a brief introduction, Baxwwer, Lgyptuche Aunst wit Aet Museum te Lerelen, | 

The Art Institute of Chicago hua issued a Handbook of the Egyptian Collection by Autex, well itu. | 
trated, with many fine scarabs and amall objects bearing historical names. 

Dr. Osponne has published an illustrated catalogue of his collection of Greek and Roman terracotta 
lampa, found in’ Egypt and chiefly at Alexandria and ranging from the Ptolemaic period to the Christian. 
Lychnos of Lucerna (issned by the Soc, archéologique d'Alexandrie), 

In various journals the following articles on archaeological subjects cour :— 

Journal. tm, 131, Gremxnees, An wnueual tomb scene from Dirt abu'l-Negd, preparation of bed- 
chumber for the night, Dyn, XVIII. rx, 263, Sceagren, Von degyptiacher Kunat, besonders die Zeirhentunat, 
second ed. in one volume, briefly noticed by Davies. x, 14, Davins, A peewliar form of New Kingdom 
Lamp, publishes an interesting series of figures of candles and cones for illumination noe femiganet a 
shown in the private tombe of Dyn. XVII and more developed in Dyn. AIX, with translation of an 
unpublished inscription regarding « funerary candle, x, 41-3, Mackay, The representation of Gears with 

a rippled atripe in the Theban Tombs, dating from ‘Tuthmosia I to Amenophis IT: probably imported from 
Syria, which country had learned the method of weaving them from Babylonin. x, 46, Dawsox, Vote on the 
Egyptian Papyrus Boat, adorably ustrated by a model of a reed cance from Lake Tsana obtained by 
Colonel Lyows. x, 75, short review by Peer of Wreszinskt, Atlas zur altdgyptischen Kulturgeachichte, 
x, 77, of Dawsox’s tranalation of Carant, Eyyptian Art, Introductory Studies, x, 79, 4 Head of Hing 
Ramesses I from. hia temple at Abydos, » drawing by Major FumrcHer made in 1912 before the destruction 
of the chapel, 

Ancient Egypt. 1923, 65-6, Pras, Types of Lorly Scarabs, before Dyn. XTL 1928, 714, Excunnacn, 
Supports of Pylon Flagstares, illustrated from pattings and sculptures: probably a wooden cantilever 
fixed in the pylon, with a wooden block pinned on either side to hold the staff in front: and the flag not 

attached to the ataff. 1923, 97, Taomas, The branch on prehistoric ships, quotes Sir Harry 
Tota elaternenk shad in this Camnccons:« huge : pa ond in the bows of a boat acta aa mast and 
sail in one. 

Liverpoot Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. xt, 45, Waitsaissx1, Atlas eur altaegyptischen 
Kulturgeschichte, reviewed by Pret. x1, 54, Lutz, Tertiles ana Costumes among the Pisin bf fe tnccens 
Near East, criticised by Parr. 

Man, 1933, no. 123 (ef. 1924, no, 25), Seros-Rane, PreAistoric Mon in the Sinai Peniaeela, flint 
implements (illustrated) from South of El-‘Arish similar to types from Stwah, 1024, no, 28 (ef nos. 61, 
OR), Bancratty A nsle'ne: tivo dlyens found among tobe’ of the td Kingdom at AT Aah, two yessele of 
Dyn. LV found by Qcteet, are candlesticks similar to ancient forms found in Eastern Bulgaria. 1924, 
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no. 00, THowtas, Deseription of and remarks upon the technique of a leather pillow bag of the Bagqars, 
int the museum of the Royal Geographioul Society of Egypt, Cairo, describes the braiding on the surface as 
“slit looping,” also known aa a binding in Ancient Egyptian basketry. 

Metropolitan Museum (New York) @ulletin, xvi, 272-3, Lrruaor, Lord Carnarcon’s Hepucat to the 
Museum, lotiform vase of opaque bloc glass of Tuthmosis LL, arngonite vase of Minephtah from the Valley 
of the Kings' Tombs, xvii, 289, Licruao, Gift of an Egyptinn Statue, aquatting, of Hor, a Theban official 
Dyna, XXTI-XXYV, the body covered with prayers to deities, | 

Fondation Eugine Piot, Monuments et Mémoires, xxv, 1-24, Bénxéprre, Amon ef Toutankhamon (aw 
cupel Pum groupe acquis par le Musée dgyptien du Louvre), black granite group of Amin seated with small 
figure of Tutfankhamiin, whosn principal cartouches are tontilated. The king by exception wears « panther 
akin, probably a sign of heirship to the throne here assumed to assert his legitimate title, xxv, 1-28, 
Béwknrrk, La cuillette dw fia ot le “lirinon,” two fine Saite bas-reliefs in the Louvre of the making of 
attar of lilies, xxv, 29-5], Bonewx, La «tite-talle dofrandes de Senpow, ef des fansses portes ef atdles votives 
a representations en relief, stela of the Middle Kingdom with five figures in high relief standing before a 
table of offerings ; discusses the use of hich relief on bu-doors and stela. ZxV, 114-32, Daroron, (in 
mcond prophéte dOnouris, inscribed torso of o statuette in the Louvre with panther akin worn in a special 
way apparently marking o “second” priest. xxv, 143-69, Fovcant, Un temple foitant, le vatsean dor 
7 Amon-Rd, finds fifteen representations in Theban temples and tombs of the Golden Barque named Caer- 
hat, and publishes several of them. xxv, 211-27, Lergavax, f'n has-relief grec duns wn tombeaw dgyption, 
publishes from the tomb of Petosiris a scene of sacrifice at the tomb in thet areek fashion though with some 
Egyptian features: suggests that this, an extraordinary subject for an Egyptian prieat of about 300 me., 
was Hattery of the new Greek rulers by the diplomatic Petosiris. RXV, 220-36, Micnox, Jas Horur ot 
Séragpis accompagndés de Dhowyios, Greek relief in the Louvre sail to have come from Alexandria, XZEV, 
273-95, Moret, Fragments du mastalna de Shery prétre dea rota Porthaan et Senel, brings together for the 
first time the scattered sculptures (including two slabs from Aix-en-Provence which probably belonged to 
the tmnstaba), ascribing them to the reign of Khephren. xxv, 333-48, NAvILLn, La reine Aodmis, pub- 
lishes a drawing of the queen's head at Dr el-Babrt by CaRTER : the conservatiam of Egyptian art is due 
to lack of idealism. xxv, 349-85, Prnpnizet, Antigwitds de fdéontopolis, Many objects, chiefly in bronze, 
connected with the cult of the lion god Mihos ; a large find was made in 1885, most of which came into 
the possesion of Dr. Fouquar. ‘The empty thrones supported by lions probably contained figures of deitios: 
the date of most is second century B.c. xxv, 401-17, Sorras, Statwetivs funéraires dela XVI" Dynastic, 
fine glazed ushabti of Ken-Amiin a high official under Amoenophia [1 together with model coffin and 
minty and wooden nahabtis of the seme. These were the gift of the king of whom he seoms to have been 
foster-hrother. 

Hee, Trav. xt, 83-5, Jégurea, La meinen primitive des Evyptions, the type preserved in fuiierary 
monuments. Xt, 13l-h7, Coassin at, Lee troweailles de monnates egypticnnes  Udgenclea hicroglyphiquan. 
Neatly thirty years ago a gold coin with hieroglyphic legend “goed gold" on one face and the figure of a 
horse on the other, said to have heen found at Damanhitr, was published by CHasstnat, though generally 
condemned a4 4 forgery, He now publishes a series of thom froin Memphis and discusses the question of 
their authenticity and the history of Egyptian money. Following Masreno he believes that these coins 
were issued in the Persian wars between 404 and $42 nc. for the payment of ; 
76, Srutemas, Les sotnes de chasse dasyriennes ot égyptionnes, compares the hunting scenes in detail and 








Toutdakhamon, on the designs of the beds and their magic virtue; similar beds sre figured in other 
anne. 

O12, XEV1, 657-4, British Museum: A Guide to the Fourth, Fifth and Sicth Egyptian Rooms and the 
Coptic Koom, voviewed by Waessinext. xxvii, 76-81, Warazixsxt, Atlan sur altdgyptichon Kulturge- 
achichte, Lief. 11-17, lengthy review by PrerEn. XXVIt, 118-10, Bisarxa Agyntinche Liwenrieged, on A 
scholion to Aratus concerning Hon-headed bolts for temples. xxvit, 137, Perate, reprint of Art: ane Crapta 
of Ancient Loypt, reviewed by SCHAEFP, x<xVZI, 137-8, Sreteens, Sylobus du cours mir los origines aa 
Fart ¢t Uhistoire dé Tart oriental antigue, mt partie: J’ Egypte, reviewed by Warsstnakt. xxvu, 200-2, 
Bunent, Div griechisch-igyptischon Mumienbildniase der Sammlung Th. raf reviewed by Preren 

amtachrift der Deutachen Morgoendidnaischen Geaelleche ft, wee Folge, tl, iv, a treatise on Egyptian metal 
work by the lite G, Mannan is to be expected soon. 41, vi, Romper reports a find of atelae dedicated to 
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statues of the living Ramesses I] and to various gods, stated to be from Horb@t: Starnporrr suguests 
that they must have come from the Residence-city Ramesses itself, 

Sales of Egyptian antiquities were held by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson on 31 July 1923 (Mrs. Berens), 
19-20 May 1924 (Philpott, Berens and others), 30 June-1 July 1924 (Colonel John Evans}, 7-8 July 1024 
(various scurces), 

PERSON AL. 

Dussacp describes the work of the great Orientalist Charles Cumemonst-Gayweav, who died on Feb. 15, 
1923, it the archaeology of the Near East. For Egyptologists his discovery in 1880 of the true age of certain 
fragments of Aramaic papyri from Egypt is very noteworthy: his interest in the later finds of Aramaic led 
to excavations at Elephantine in 1906-1908 resulting in important discoveries of Egyptian antiquities. Les 
fravuws et les déconvertes archiologigues de Charles Clermont-anneau in Syria, iv, 140-73, 

Ahined Bey Kamat, one of the few Egyptians who took an interest in the archwoological history of 
their country, is the subject of an obituary notice in Journal, x, 241-2. He died in August 1924 at the 

oe of 74 
S oetivk writes an obituary notice of Maurice Pézanp, an orientaliet of the Louvre, who excavated at 
Tell Nebi Mend (Kadesh) and found there a stele of Seti L. He died in Syria on Oct, 7, 1923. Syria, ry, 

MicHos prints a long footnote on the successive conservators in charge of the Egyptian collections of 
the Louvre, from Champollion onwards, in Mémoires Pict, xxv, 2729-00. 

‘Two notebooks of Sir William Gell, containing matter of interest for the early history of Egyptology, 
have heen given to Professor Peer. /owrnal!, rx, 240, 

A reprint of Cuanroutios’s Lettre d M. Dacier relative a Calphabet des hidroglyphes phonétiques 

employes poe Los Eyyptinns forma the introduction to Mématres Piot, 2xV; the entire volume ta devoted ta 
Egyptology in honour of the Centenary. Manzo writes on the fruitful labours of CHAMPOLLION in the 
great collection at Turin and the important opportunity it provided for extending his knowledge and 
‘discoveries, 71 A. Museo di Anticlita di Torino ¢ Champottion “te Jeune,” in Hollettino della Soc, Piemontese 
di Aroheologia ¢ Bolle Arti, 1924, 1-21, Laotee relates how the duc de Biacas and eventually Rome and 
the Pope protected CHamroLiios in his early work against the attacks of his enemies, which were largely 
based on Biblical chronology; his later discoveries were of & nature to raise alarm on this: ground, but 
Champollion was vautions in publishing them, and the Catholic Church soon lost interest in the chrono- 
logical controversy, though the Protestant church was inclined to revive it. L'Egyptotogie et ta chronotogie 
bibligue in Revue des Questions Scientifigues, Oct, 1923, | i 

Fantxa quotes from various publications to show the esteem in which Rose.tist was held by con- 
tempérary scholars, Par fppolito Hosellint in Aegyptus, Vy 5-9; it is announced that Professor (. 
GanRIELt is preparing to edit the journal of Rosxnrt’s expedition to Egypt, shied. 85, 

Gavraien givens an interesting account of Baron ¥. DENSON. This 52 aries artist, was taken by 

Bowarazre to Egypt, and as the result of three journeys in Upper Egypt, sight-seeing and sketching with 
the utmost enthusinam, brought to Cairo hundreds of views and drawings of antiquities His report 
determined Bowarakrte to sand a commission to investigate the archaeology of Upper Egypt, but Dmxox 
himself waa required to return home with the General. Devox’s publication in 1802 first revealed Egypt 
to the world and edition after edition was printed. Virant Denon en Egypte (juillet 1795—aodt 1799) in 
Bull, Inst. 0 Egypte, v, 183-93. | 7 | | 

A much earlier explorer is discovered by Muxren, who mentions an unpublished aceount of travels by 

1759, and by his collections laid the foundation of the famous Egyptian Museum. (Jn grajite copte of! Eaned 
Aegyptus, 1, 132. | | 

igs Stas ea in his Reminiscences has produced a book of singular fascination ; his long connection 

with Egypt and Egyptology commends it to the attention of our readers, 








Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. = 
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(GENERAL. 


The moet important event bearing upon Coptic studies has been the publication of photographic 
reproductions of the codices in the Pierpoint Morgan collection. Most of the manuscripts found in the 
monastery of St. Michael in the Fayyiim in 1910 passed into Mr. Pierpoint Morgan's hands in 1916, though 
a few found their way to the Cairo Museum. The whole collection has now been reproduced in photographic 
facsimile in w series of 56 volumes and copies of the series have been presented to certain of the leading 
libraries of the world, though it is understood that none are to be sent to German libraries', The manu- 
acripta thus reproduced are of exceptional interest as being complete, dated, and of known provenance. 

H. Hyveenara supplementary article on (Coptic Literature’ gives a summary description of the 
material in the Pierpoint Morgan collection and also of recent additions to the Coptic literary manuscripts 
in the British Museo. 

Mer, Hennecrncr’s catalogue of the Coptic manuscripts in the Vatieart Library4, which will form part 
of the forthcoming volume of essays in honour of H, E. Cardinal Ehrle, will be found of great service to all 
students of Coptic, Not only are the manuscripts described fully on the lines now usual in catalogues but 
in several cases material is specified of which there was no previous indication, eu. no previous catalogue 
revealed that there were copies of the Jifner for Baounah, Abib, Measori, and the aupplementary days’, 

I. Bmicat. 

The most important material appears in the photographic reproductions of the Pierpoint Morgan 
collection (eee above), where the Biblical material fills twelve volumes, viz; Leviticus, Numbers (1), 
I, IT Kings (2), Isaiah (3), the four Gospels (4), St. John (5), SS. Matthew, Mark (6), 88. Luke, Jahn (7), 
the Pauline Epistles (8, 9), the Catholic Epistles (10), a Greek Satidie Evangeliarium (11), and a Safidic 
lectionary (12). Of thease no, 7 is Bohairic, the others Safidic. 

W. H. Wopren.: The Coptic Manwacripta in the Freer Collection® contains (Part I) « Safidic Psalter 
(imperfect), portions of the book of Job, and the verse St. Matth. i, 22. The whole work has been reviewed 
very fully by W. E. Ceca? and more briefly by 5. A. BR. Maacen’, by F. M. Apert by Dosacudraz” and 
by D. O'Leanr™, 

L. Satst-Paun Giranp: On fragment iaddit du fivre de Tobie" gives a0 tic fragment (1, 7*-20) of t 
book of Tobit belonging to the same codes aa the portions already published by Macreceye ‘ i eS 
by W. E, Caca™, The Akhmimic text of St. John discovered by Bir Fuspens Perere'® inde: beaeeey ‘Eine 
sutygect of a popular description by G. C.“, by R. Kingour", and by a writer in the Times™. It is the sub- 
ject of a note in Ancient Egypt (1023), 45. The text ia now being edited by Sir Huanent THoMrson. 

H, Dévacn is proceeding with his edition of the Bohsiric Pantateuch from the Vatican codex and ia 
working in collaboration with O. Bormesren. | 


' Codices Coptic’ Photographics express Bitliothecae Pierpoint Morgan, 1-56, Rome, 1922, 


= In Catholic Encyclopaedia, x1, 27-80, New York, N.D. 
? Ap, Hesnnirsce: Inventaire Sommaire des manuacrite copter de la Bibliothtque Vaticane, pp. 41. 


‘ Codd. 101, 102, 104. @ New York (1923), xxvi+ 396, 12 plates. 

* In J.1.S., xxv (1924), 199-201, ¥ In J, Amer, Soc, Or, Res., vm (1999), &4. 
* In J. Palest. Or. Soe., am (1928), 208-4, * In Lit. Zent. Blatt,, x (1924), 863-4, 

® InJ. R, Asiat. Soe., xxv (1924), 199-201, " In Bull, de U'Inst., xxiv (1923), 115-18. 
1 In Mém, de ta Misvion,..au Caire, v1, 284-5, i! Tn Sast. Bibl. Frag., 1, 210, 

M In J.7.8., x1 (1910), 269, 8 CE. Journal, rx (1993), 266. 

M In Bilyohnis, xr (1923), 74, i In Bible Landi, vi aaa 459 


8 Por 21/12/35, 
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Vol, vof Hoaxen’s Coptic (Satidic) New Testament (1920) has been reviewed by C. Scam! and by 
S.A. B, Mencen?, 
IL. APOCRYPHAL, GmosTIC, ETc. 
Leeremann: Ein apolryphes Kvangelienfragment® gives two leaves from Pap, Berol. 11710 containing 
a portion of a conversation between Jeans and Nathanael presumably from an apocryphal gospel. 
E. Besson : Les Logia Agrapha; Paroles du Christ qui ne ae trowvent pas dana les évangiles canoniques, 
rec. ef trad, por £, Aeason', presents the Logia in popular form. 
C, Scumint: Gespriche Jeru* has been reviewed by F. Haase®, 
H. G. Evenys Warre: Siyings of Jesus (1920) has been reviewed by J. G, Macues’, 
The pew Vol voof Canpnot-Lecuenco: /Xetionaaire dorch. chret, (fase. lx-lei (1924)) contains an 
article on Gnosticiam® which makes passing reference’ to Coptic Gnostic material. 
L. Fespr: Gnostische Mysterien, Miinchen (1923), ia reported, but I have not been able to see a copy, 
F. Binanet.: £in boptisches Fragment ther die Begritader dea Manichiismus, Heidelberg (1924), pp. 16, 
reproduces a Coptic text of Manichnesn character now in the University Library at Heidelberg with a 
commentary. Prof, (. Schmidt refera the fragment to the seventh century. 
ILL Lrrvrorcan 
One of the most valuable contributions to liturgical study during the past year is Vinuecovar: Les 
obserrances liturgigques et la discipline du jedne dans Péylioe copte™ which gives a detailed analysis of 
chapters xvi-xix of Abu'l-Barakat “Lamp of darkness” from the Paria Arube 203 and Upaala Or, 466 
drawing thence a very considerable fund of information about the liturgical books, musical tones, and the 
ordo of the Morning Prayer and Office of Incense in the Coptic Church. 
Virurcount: La lettre de Macaire érfque de Memphis sur la liturgie antique du Cirtme et du Baptime 
é@ Alerondrie" gives an account of the Alexandrian ritual of baptism and the consecration of the chriam. 
_A. Bacmetank: Die Liturgie dea sog.Luebiws von Alerondr."* deals with the liturgy ascribed to Eusebtua, 
and the same writer's Die syrische AnopAora des Severus ron Anitiocheia™ treata of a Syriac anaphora which 
has a close relation to the Coptic liturgy and especially to the Safidic Euchologion of Vatican Cod, 
Two new volumes have now completed R. Basser; Synarcire Jacolite™. With the completion of this 
valuable work comes the most regrettable news of the editor's death, Prof, Basset has long held a place of 
grammar of the Berber languages represents his most original work. Vol xvi of the 7.0. which contains 
the former of these two portions of the Synazarium has been reviewed by I. Guing™, Copies of the Latin 
translation of the first part of Forxaxrr’s edition of the Synaxarium “ are now available". 
Duenave: Le Calendrier POxyrhyngue pour Cannde 635-6" deals with the contents of no, 1357 in 
Oeyr, Pap., x1 (1015): the article ia chiefly of value for its notes on local churches and their saints, 
D, O'Leary: Fragmentary Coptic Hymas" contains hymn fragments from the Dir Abu Makir in the 
Wiad Natrin. 
D. O'Leary: Theototia (1923) has been reviewed by Lerrotor™, by Gaseiee™, by 8. A. B, Menoer™, 
and by W. E. Crom™. 


In O.L.Z,, xxvi (1998), 614-15. 


5 In J. fener. Soc. Cr, Res., 1m (1924), 45. 2 In Z. fd. Newt, Wissen, xxrt (1929), 159-4. 


* Cf. Journal (1022), 175. 


© Paris (1923), xiti+ 181. 

® In Ortens Chr. (1923), 170-4. ? In Princeton Theol, Rev., xx (1922), 854-6, 
* Cal. 1527 aqq. * Col, 1552, 
19 Tn Muaéon, xuxvi (1020), 249-92. In Muston, xxxvi (1023), 33-46. 


1 In Jahrb, f. Liturg. Wissen., om (1923), 91-2. i Thid., 11 (1923), 92-8. 
“4 Tn Pair, Or. xvz, 2 (1922), 187-4 (Barmahat, Barmoudah, Pachons): and P.O,, xyn, 8 (1928), 527-782 
8 Ip Ric, degli Stud, Orient., = (1923), 163-8. “ CL Journal (1923), 227. 
7 Fonaer: Syner, dlerand., 1, 0.8.0.0., Rome (10298), 1, 626. In Anal, Boll_, rer (1924), 83-99. 
W Lond. (1924), iv +60. * In O.L.2., xxvt (1923), 615-16. 
M1 In Bull, School Or, Stud,, rm (1923), 176-0. 2 In J. Amer. 8, Or, Res, (1923), 89. 
© In J, R, Aa, Soe. (1924), 307-9- 
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M. Jvam: Homdélie Mariales Byzantines’ contains material illustrative of the Theotokia. It has been 
reviewed in Anal. Boll, xn1 (1923), 440-2. 

b, O'Leany is preparing an edition of the Coptic Difnar (Antiphonariam) from the text in the John 
Rylunds Library (first four months only). 

S. Evamcrn : dAnmerbengen ce “ Stedien cur dithiopiachen Kirchenmusik” von Dr, BE. Welless* an well as 
the esaay by Dr. Wernese", though dealing with the music of the Ethiopic Church, contain the fullest and 
most accurate observations as yel available on the kindred Coptic Chorch music, a aubject on which no 
direct study at present existe. 

The hymn fragment with musical notation in P. Oxy. 1786 described by Nerrt Mopowa* has been the 
subject of an article by HR. WaosEn? and hus been examined also by H, Liverzmasy)*. 

TV. Cavrow Lrresarone. 

The Didaché fragment (i, 3-ti, 1) in Ory. Pap. xv (1922), no. 1782 has been. the subject of articles by 
BOW, Sraeeren’, by C. Scop’, and by Dom Cosxouny®, A Coptic fragment of the Didachié (x-xii, 2) 
in the Akhmimic dinlect probably of the fifth century from Brit. Mus. Or, 9271 has been edited by 
Homxen", 

Dom CosNoty: On the text of the Baptinnal Creed of Hippotytws™ discusses a formmlary which has 
direct bearing on the Coptic “Church Order.” 

The riscovery of a fragrnent of Aristides in P.Oxy. xv, 1774" has been followed by that of a larger fragment 
umonget the papyri acquired by the British Museum in 1922(P, Lond, Inv, No, 2456), This is the subject of 
an article by H.J.M.Minse", The former fragment is examined by H, Srauerer™ and by H. Lirerzmayx) 4 

A. Nuerrt Mopowa: Documenti della primitive fetteratura cristiana™ is a brief article of popular 
character. 

L, Th. Laronr: Le rigle de &. Pachime (en gree)" is the second part of prolegomena to the study of the 
Pakhomiai rule", He considers that Latin version of St. Jerome still awnits an editor in touch with 
modern critical methods,a requirement not fulfilled by Albers’ edition of 1923, Anmmas’ edition has been 
reviewed by H. Denenayse)™, by Leroar™, and by Kxorz®, 

+W. Bousser: Apophthegmata™ is, for the time at least, the leading authority on the “ Sayings of the 
Fathers,” but it is not easy reading. It coutains three parts, (i) studies in the text of the Apophth ta, 
the versions, subject-matter, ete,, (ii) on the life of St. Pakhom, and (iii) on Evagrina, with detailed analyses 
of the texts utilined, Dom Vincecount: Unemime parabole commune cur Apopa. des Pires et & Calila ot 
Dimaa™ deals with the fable which figures as chap. vi in De Sacy's edition of the Arabic text and which 
is generally regarded as an interpolation due to Ibn al-Muqaffal [f this view is correct there will be some 
hesitation m accepting Dom Villecourt’s conclusiona. 

Homiletie hterature ia greatly enriched by the reproductions in the Pierpoint Morgan collection where 
no fewer than 44 volumes contain matter of this description, ‘These are (13-14) metrical hymins in Satidie, 
(15-16) homilies of Cyril of Jerusalem and Theophilus of Alexandria, (17) life and tranasitus of St, Jolin 
St Mena, homily of John of Alexandria on St. Mena, (22) St, John Chrysostom on St. Michsel, (23) Satidic 
“liber institutionis” of 53. Michael and Gabriel, (24) df, in Akhmimic, (25) homilies of Peter of Alexandria 
on St Michael, (26) Severus on St. Michnel, (27) Timothy of Alexandria on St. Michael, (28) passions of 


; In Patr. tres EVE, 3 (1920), 165-aqq. * In Or, Chr, (1923), 151-4, 

* Ct, Journal (1922), 177. * CE Journal (1923), 227, 

* Der Oayrhyachos-Noten Pupyrus in Philotogus, ixxrx (1993), 201-91, 

8 in #2. 7. d. Newt, Wissen, xe (1929), 236-8. T InJ.T.4., av (1923), Ta. 

" Kin Newer Didacht-Fund in Deut, Lit. Zeit, (1924), 95. | 

“ New Fragments of the Didaché in J.T'.8., xxv (1994), 191-8, W In lad), 295-31. 
In J.7.8., xxv (1924), 131-9, : 2 CL Journal Bemis eae | 
4 Anew frogment of the Apology of Aristides in J.T.S,, xxv (1925), T3—T. 4 fhed., TH. 
i In Z. fod, Newt, Wiseen,, xxx (1993), 238, 4 In Filyehnie (1923), 155, . 

1 In Muadon, xxuvit (1924), 1-28, and sep, Louvain (1924), pp. 24, | 

© For previons part of. Muséon, xxary, 16 sqq. W CL Jowrnal (1928), 231, 

* In Anal. Boll,, xa (1928), 426-7, | In Muséon, xuxvi (1025), 129-9. 

* In Phil. Woch., xxatt (1023), 774. = Tabingen (1928), vili+ $41, 


4 In Muséon, sxxvi (1923), 243-5, 
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St. Pacsius, St. Theela, etc., (20-20) passions of St. Mercurius, ete., (31) lives of St, Samuel of Kalamon, 
Ephraem, ete., (32) passion of St. Ptolemaeus, (33) homilies of Demetrius of Antioch, (34-35) of Cyril of 
Jerusalem and Evodius of Rome, (36) of Peter of Alexandria, (37) lives of St, Archellides, ete. and various 
homilies, (38) passion of St. Leontius, miracles “per S. Menanm,” (49) passions of Theodore the Anatolian, 
Leontina the Arab, ete, (40) of St. Theodore the Anatolian, ete, (41) of St. Psote, Philothens, ate., 
(42) homilies of St, Cyril of Jerusalem on the crucifixion and resurrection, (43) ten homilies “pro teupore,” 
(44) of St. Cyril of Jerusalem for Wednesday in Holy Week, (45) passions of St. Isidore and hia com- 
panions, Apa Helias, ete., (46) passion and miracles of St, Phoebammon, (47) passion of St. Claudius 
Rhetor and three homilies on his life, (48) life of 5t Onuphrius, passion of St. Epima Pankoleita, 
(49) passion of Apa Nabraha, this is not in the Pierpoint Morgan collection but in Cairo, (50) homily of 
Theodosius of Antioch on St. Theodore Stratelates, (51) passions of St. Theodore Stratelates, 55. Commas 
and Damian, ete., (42) homily of Severianus on SS, Peter and Paul, (53) St. Stephon, ete,, (54) homilies of 
Sinuthius, (55) John of Alexandria, 23 solutions of biblical problems, (56) passion of the seven youths of 
Ephesus, life of St. Apa Phif | 

~ ‘Besides the volumes which are profeasedly homiletical the lives and passions seem to be mainly of a 
homiletical character. 

De Vis: Homelies Copies (1922) has been reviewed by P. Prerens’. 
Wounen.; Copii: Manuscript of the Freer Collection * contains {Part [1) two homilies, one on St. Gabriel 

ascribed to Celestinus of Rome, the other on the B/VM. ascribed to Theophilus of Alexandria, This 

‘ond part is carefully examined by F. M. Anen? who considers these homilies as illustrative of the 
evolution of the geare Aonulfetgue. | 
OW. E. Cau: Der Papyrescoder sacc, vi-vii der JAiTlipe-BibtiotA, (1915) is reviewed by W, Hencarms- 
BERG, 








V. Hosrory. 

G. Méarms: L’introduetion du christ. en Egypte (1091) has been reviewed by Toomsen', 

H. I. Bern: New Lights on Saint Athancatua® gives an account of certain letters dealing with the 
Meletian schism contained in papyri recently acquired by the British Museum. This material appears 
more fully in H. 1, Baca: Jews and Christians vm Foypt, with three Coptic texts edited by W. E. Cau’, 
“The importance of the small groups of documents published in this volume made it advisable to edit 
ond issue them more speedily than would have been posible if they took their turn among the general 
series of papyrus documents acquired by the Museum,” The documents, 18 in number, are edited with 
very full introductions, translations, and notes. Of these one (Pap. 1912), o Greek letter of Clandius to the 
Aloxandrians (109 lines}, deals with the Jewish troubles at Alexandria, ten (GE Pap. 1913-1919, Coptic 
1920-1921) relate to the Meletian controversy, and seven (Greek) letters belong = the correspondence of 
Paphnutius, one of these “1919 may actually be from the pen of St, Athanasius himself” (= PL V— 
arguments in support of this on pp. 116-17), ; ; : 

J. R. Ewteriva: The Libelli of the Decion Persecution® contains material bearing upon the history of 
‘hristianity in Eeypt® 
: Ww. A Aaaies The Separation of the Moneplysites is a popular account of the origin of the Jacobite 
ee Macias: Histoire des patriurches d' Alesandrie depute fa mort de ' Ampereur Anastase jusgw'd la 
reconciliation dea églises jacotites (618-616), ed t.A. FORTESCUE et GagTon WIrr, pref. B. HavssouLurer it is 
the long-expected posthumous work on the history of the Egyptian Chureh in the period ahortly before 
the Muelim conquest. It is understood that another volume is to follow. 

W.E Cavum: Sévtre df Antioche en Egypte’? gathers together the fragmentary details which throw light 
on the period (518-636) of Severus’ sojourn in Egypt. - 

W. Scuveart: Aegypten von Alexander dem Grosen bis auf Mohammed (1922) is reviewed by 
W. Wenen and by F. 2." 


1 In Anal. Bolt. xan (1924), 156-8. * cy. above. * In #. Polest. Or. Soc, mt (1923), 203-4, 
4 In Byz. Zeitech., xxrv (1924), 409-15. * In Phil. Woeh,, cur (1923), 14, 

“ In AdelpAd, 1 (1924), 1006-9. T London (1924), xii+140, 4 plates. 

! In Harvard Theol. Rev, xvi (1925), 345-4), * Ct. Journal (1924), 156, 

® London (1928), 210, 4 Bild, de de. des Hautes Etwiles, fase. 235 (1993), xvi +429, 

12 In #O.C., mt (1028/1929), 92-104. 7 In O.F.2. (1), 1-7. 


i In Bys, Zeitech., xxrv (1924), 429. 
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L. Busines : Normal relations between Home and the Churches of the East befors the. schinn of the 
AJth century! bes been reviewed by A. Mrcum*. 

Trssmnann-VinLecount-Wikt: Heoherches sur ia personalité et la we d Abwt-Barakat® is a republica- 
tion of the article in #.0.C. alrendy noted’, La doctrine ohritienne d'upria (‘égliee jocobite por Aabban 
Daniel b, ef-Hetteb® describes a manuscript in the library of K.P. Sbath containing material illustrating 
the theology of the Monophysites in the fourteenth century. 

Trssknast-Wrer: Lao fiste des patriarches d' Alerondrie dana Qulgachondi™ gives a list of the patriarcha 
af Alexandris from Vol. v (908 aqq.) of the edition of Qulqachandi recently published im 14 vols. from the 
codex in the Sultanieh (Royal) Library in Cairo, This list, drawn up at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, gives no fresh information but has some points of interest. 

G. Gaar; Ain Aeformversuch mnerhalb der toptiucken Airche un Awolften JoArhwnd,? is o history of the 
work of the reformer Markus [bn al-Qanber (d. 1205) and bia controversies with the bishop Michael of 
Dimjat dealing expecially with the sacramesital teaching of the Coptic Church, It has been reviewed by 
OC, Scumirpr*. 

T. D, Moscowa: Coptic Churchinen® is the report of a lecture desling with some leading characters in 
the Coptic Church of the present day. 

W. W. Casn: Religious life ia Egypt" is simply a missionary’s personal views about recent political 
events in Egypt; it gives no information about the Coptio Church. 

W.S. Buackman: Some Modern Egyptian Saints (11)" deals with the sanctuaries and sacred rites eon- 
nected with St. Mittias (Matthias) and St, Egladius (Clandiua) and connects those rites with the religion 
of ancient Egypt. 

L, Guint: La Chiesa Abizsing (1922) hos bean reviewed by 5, Guinaor®, 

K. Jasis: £ea églises orientales et (ee rites orientaus™ ja a manual of information abowt the eastern 
churches generally. It has been reviewed by Sanavimie™. 

Attention has already been drawn to the passions contained in the Pierpoint Morgan collections (IV 
above). Of kindred character is L. Samvt-Patn Grann: Gn fragment fayoumique dw martyre de scint- 
Phalothée™ which gives a Fayyimic fragment from the MS. no. 47550 in the Cairo Museum. Of this 
martyrdom « Satidic fragment has already been published by Balestri, and other fragments are enumerated 
by W. E. Cava", but the whole martyrdom now appears in Vol. x11 of the Pierpoint Morgan collection. 

DELEHATE : Martyr ef confeastur (1931) and Perrags: Ley frac. orient, du mot martyr (1021) are 
briefly noted by A. E. 

DELEHAYE: Ler passions des mart. (1921) and the sume writer's Cat, Cod, Hay. (1921) have been 
reviewed by K. Hon.”. 

F. Fawtrar: Jes refiques rowennate de sainte Catherine df Alerandrie™ haa a bearing on the traditional 
history of Sinai but not on that of Alexandria, 

Some hagiographical material of Egyptian interest occura in Caprot-Leonencg: Dict. @arch, chrét., 
Vi (1924), Such is the article Georges (Sainé)". A figure described there shows a popular representation of 
St. George and the dragon developed from a figure of Horus fighting with Seth, “cea.a entre le combat 
d'Horus et ls combat de saint-Georges ne sont pas fortuites." The article Galicame (Bi Hise) in Vol. v1 of 
the same work incidentally refers (cal, 423) to the influence of Egypt on the monastic life. 

W. H. Mackean: Christian Monaaticizm in Egypt (1920) has been reviewed by H.G. Everts Warre®, 

U. Mowsuner ne VitaRD: La fondazione del Deyr el. Adiod™ relates the foundation of the White 
Monastery. 

' In Constructive Quarterly, §.Y, (1916), 645-72, 





* In Bys. Newgr, Jahrb., m1 (1922), 408, * Paris (1923), pp. 22. 

« Journal (1943), 229 © In Echos d'Or., xxv (1923), 2068-8, 

"In B.0.C., 0 (193), 1ig—43. ¥ In Coltect. Rinwulin., , Paderborn (192%), xv +208. 
° In 2. 7. Kirchengesch, (193), 440-1, * In J. Manchester Egypt. and Or, Soc., x (1923), 8. 

In aot ond West, xxx (1923), 219-24, 1 In Discovery, v (1924), 7-71, 

2 In Arthiops, 1 (1923), 61-2. “ Paris (1929), viii +720, 44 illust., 9 mapa, 

In Beh d'Or,, xvi (1933), 389-3, li Tn Hull. de U'Dnat., Cairo, xx (1923), 105-13, 

“In Theol. Terts (1913), no, 16, # In Bye, Zeitach,, xxvy (1024), 199-2. 

” Of. Journal (1922), 182, n. 12, In O.L.2., xxv (1994), 34-5 

* In Anal. Holl., xx (1923), 357-68. ™ Cols. 1026-8 and fig. in col, 1025. 


= In 7.7.9. xv (1929), 94-4. = In degyptus, ry (1923), 16t-62. 
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VL. Now-Lrrerany Texrrs, 

A. E.R. Boak: A Coptic ayllabary at the Oniversity of Michigan' gives a Coptic syllabary m the 
Fayytimio dialect which had been previously described but not reproduced in Great and Coptic School 
Tablet at the Univernty of Michigan’. 

RB. Enaensace: Osfraba in the Sofidie Dialect af Coptic® gives w series of new ostraca texts. 

H. Muster: Seles coptes du Foyown’ gives some new inscriptions in Middle Egyptian. 

H. Monten: Ua grafite copte d Emeh} gives a Coptic grafite which waa copied by Donati in 1759 and 
belongs to the series copied by De Brock: it givea the name of the monk who painted the figure of 
St. Theodore Stratelates in ap. 962. A note is added (p, 136) by V. Monnwener pe VILLARD. 

G, Guenist: Lettere cristiane dai papiri greet del ITZ ¢ EV secoto" gives a selection of 44 Greek letters 
(not new) with translations and uotes which have some Christian bearing. It hos been reviewed by 
W. Scuvnant’, by D. Base’, by H. Detenare’, by A. O(anounim)" in Mas. Colt, of Milan", in fer, 
Bibfigue4, by W. M. Catper™, and in Theol. «, Glaube of Paderborn ™. 

Gnexratt-Howt-Bent: Oryrhyachus Papyri, xvi contains 257 texts of the later Byzantine period and 
#o of « time when Christianity prevailed in Egypt. It is a volume of non-literary texts, letters, contracts, 
receipta, eto. and so does not contain much with any direct bearing on Christian subjects; there are such 
references however in nos. 1968, 1879, 1581, etc. ; 4 monastery is mentioned In 1890, No. 10237 is a liturgi- 
cal fragment based on the Psalms; no. 1924 is Ps, xc in the form of an attlet. Three Gnostic charms 
against scorpions are described (p. 274) but the text is not given, , 

Cucs-Recn: Wadi Serga Coptic and Greek Texts (1922) has boon reviewed hy C, Waaaeny", by H. G. 
| yy Wate", by P, Peerane™, and by C. Scempr™. 

Cars: Short Tarts from Coptic Ostraca (1921) has heen reviewed by L G(crpr)™. 

Gaexrent-Husr-Benn: Ory. Pap., xv (1922) has been reviewed by F, 2.7 

FP, Breanen: Grivclisehe Pomyri (1923)™ has been reviewed by W. Scuvmant®. 

An article by G. Wier in the Jowrnal Agiatigue (1923), 338 mentions incidentally thet C. Koasrz 
is engaged on the Coptic i from Edfti, found there two years ago. 

C. Siacaeri Pauw 1 Magica Inedita™ gives ao Greek magical papyrus from the Egyptological 
Museum in Berlin, Part U1 of Wornetn: Coptic Manuscripts of the Freer Collection (of. I above) contains 
a magical text, perhaps (nostic, partly an amulet against perils of the sea, and partly one against sick- 
ness: this text “peut servir h démontrer la dépendance des amulettes abyssines qui foisonnent vis A vis 

fune tradition copto-arabe aujourd'hui disparue™.” | 

W. R. Dawson: Egyptian Medicine wader the Copts™ deals with the medical papyrus discovered in 
1802 at Meshékh, now in the French Archaeological Institute at Cairo, and has an appendix describing an 
instrument case tn the Cairo Museum. 

VIL. Paiovosy. 

1, Guint: Elemento lingwae copticae™ is a grammar dealing with Safidie and Bohasiric, the forms 
peculiar to the latter being distinguished by the me of red letters, The grammar is followed by a 
chrestomathy (pp. 31-45) and yorabulary (pp. 49-59). It has been reviewed in the Mer. Bibdigue™. = 

E. [évacp: Noter de lacicologie copte™ discusses several etymologies. The same writer's Etudes 
Petymol. copte (1922) has bean reviewed by Srrecensend™ and by Bisarnve™, other notes on etymology and 


lind metus, ov (1923), 296-7- 
In Aegyptus, rv (1929) * In tun. dw Serv., xxaz (1922), 960-74. 


2 In Classical Philology, xvi (1922), 189-94. 
‘In Ann. du Sere, xx (1022), 53-8. 
® Mil , xxvili+ 376, 
be peygsechieatie Claas., xxx (1923), 61-2. 
M In Aegyptus, ry (1928), 90. 
i xxxnm (1924), 301-2. 
4 (1934), no. 1. xy 
4 In Aye, Neugr. Jahrb., rv (1923), 107, 
1 In Anal. Boll, xust (1924), 158-60, 
® In Riv, deghi Stud. Or., mx (1921-3), 413-14, 
® Heidolberg (1923), 11+ 80. 
uM In Aegyptus, Ty (103), oH. 
% In Proc. R, Soc. Medicine, xv (1994), 51-7, 2 fign. 
® xxxm (1924), 514. | 
# In O.L.Z., xxv (1923), 268-0. 


* In Aegyptus, rv (1923), 182-6. 

? In O.L.2. (1923), 561. 

" In Anal, Boll,, xin (192M), [T5-4. 
it 7 (1923), 29. 

In Classical Reviee, exxvin (1924), 30-1, 
London (1924), xvi+ 843, 3 plates, 
" In Jowrnal, x (124), 75. 
™ In O.L.2. (1924), 199-200, 
= In O.L.2., uv (1934), 21-2, 
= Amer in J. Pal. Or, Soc. (1023), 2M. 
© Naples (1924), x +59. 
= In Muston xxv (1028), 83-00. 
# In Phil. Woch,, xcrv (1924), 270-1. 
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grammar appear in K. Seran: meagan “rielleht” und die zugehirigen Formen’ and the sane writer's Die 
dg. Berechnung der Sehwangerachaftsdaver® in Srimcutneng: Die Stymologie von gewge “Fahlgelurt?," in 
the same writer's Der Stat, Cons, gtt- vor folgend Fragestse! and in his Der Avadruck ehot ngoor', 

SringeLnnns: Aopt, Haneworterb, (1921) has been reviewed by C. Scawmmr® and by Gaarow’, 

Sremsbonrr: Kurz. Aby, d. fopt. Gram, (1921) has heen reviewed by Rosper®, 

VITL Ancuanotosy, mre. 

CM, Kavemann: Althoptisece Bildwirkercin in Purpur und verwandte Funds aus den Nebropoten bet 
Schich “A bites in Ober-degupten® unfortunately escaped notice last year. It is briefly reviewed by C. W.™ 

A. F. Kespamn: Stajfe from Aoypt with Christion Symbols appears in a volume of essays in honour of 
Prof, Straygowstci ", = 

A fourth volume of Kexpatce : Citalogue of Textiles from Burying Growads in Egypt ia understooil to 
hein preparation but is not yet published, The second volume has been reviewed by H. Anes, 

A. F. Kespaick : Catalague of Mehommodan Textiles of the Mediaeval Period™ does not contain any- 
thing definitely Christian but much of the material indirectly Mlustrates medineval Coptic art, 

Casrot-Leciencg: Diet. dParch, ehret., vi (1884) contains several references to Coptio antiquities, 
notably in the article on Galerie! which refers to representations of that saint on fabrics from Egyptian 
tombs and now in the South Kensington Museum (eols. 26-7), and the article (irgeh which deseribes the 
remains of the monastery 35 kilo. south-west of Alexandrian (cols, 1246-58, § figs). One painting 
(fig. 5202) representing St. Menas is no doubt the figure referred to by al-Bakri in his description of this 

M. 3. D.: A new Coptic vase describes a vase recently added to the 3rd Egyptian room in the New 
York Metropolitan Museum. It is referred to the 8’ century A.D, and shows Persian influences, 

H. Mostun : La Sibylle Alexandrine ches lex Coptes™ discusses the Coptic “ Amma Sibylla” honoured 
at least locally in Egypt and identifies her with the sibyl of pagan antiquity. 

Srazvoowski: Orapring der chr. Kirchenkunst (1920) has been reviewed by E, W.!" The English 
translation has appeared as StazveowsEr: Origins of CAristian Church Art, translated by Dantos and 
Baacsnorrs”, and has an additional chapter (pp, 230-52) on “ Hiberno-Sason Art in the time of Bede.” 
It is an excellent translation but still, like the original, rather difficult reading. 

C, M Racrwasy : Handbuch der chr. Archiiologie (1922) has been reviewed by W. Scasrpea™, by 
E, Bectan™, and by G, Struuranra™, 

S. Gaseime: Lettered Egyptian Textiles in the Victoria and Albert Muswin®! describes twenty Coptic 
textiles most of which show definitely Christian symbols, 

The British Museum Guite to the $th, Sth, 6th Bgyption Rooma and. the Coptie Room (1922) haa been 
reviewed by Wieszinses %, 

Preapatzer: Vegot. perambulana in teneb, (1929) is reviewed by A. M.® . 

H. Guten: Die chvistliche Kunat des Oatens® incidentally deals with Coptic material (ef, PL 97). [t has 
heen reviewed by E. Weraaxp™. 

Jusken: Las Kloster am Jaisherg (1922) has been reviewed by D, O'Leany™. 

F. Errkem: £in christliches Amwlett™ has been reviewed by E. Pateason® and by M. Feexz”, 


1 In-Z. f, dg. Spr, weor (1923), 54-6. 1 Jhid., 24, 

* 4. fig. Spr, wri (1923), 56. « Thid., 157. 

© Thid., 15a, * In Dent, Lit, Zeit,, xu (1929), 73. 

¥ In O.L.2,, xxvz (1923), 558-61. * In Lait, Zemt. Blatt., racorv (1994), 21/22. 

* In Festechr. Sebastirn Merkle, Ditzeeldort (1922), 15-69. In Hye. Zeitech,, xurv (1924), 480. 

» 100-5, PL XO, figs. 1-4 in Studien cur Kinet des Oetena, J. Streyomeeki cum Sechrigaten Gehurtatage row 
seinen Freunden w. Schiilern, Wien (1923), 260 pp. 126 ilast. 

MIn 0.0.2. (1093), 616. 4 Lond, (1024), vill+ 74, 25 plates. 
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HUGH EVELYN-WHITE 


THe death, at the age of forty, of Hugh Gerard Evelyn-White cuts short a career in 
which much had already been accomplished and which promised much more. His varied 
classical work the present writer need do no more than record; mdeed confining ourselves 
to what be did and was doing for Egyptian studies, there remains enongh to speak of From 
the King’s School at Ely Evelyn-White went up to Wadham College with an open scholar- 
ship; and after making a speciality of classical archaeology, under Professor Perey Gardner, 
who thought highly of his capacities, he took a good degree in 1907 and, two years later, 
became assistant to Sir Aurel Stein, in dealing with the Central Asian antiquities then de- 
pesited at the British Museum. In that same year however (1909) he was offered work as 
classical specialist to the annual expedition of the New York Metropolitan Museum to 
Egypt. This he accepted and in this employment he continued, except during the War, 
until 1921. In 1914 he enlisted in the Public Schools Battalion, but his health, never 
robust, failed him and he was soon invalided out. Nevertheless he subsequently succeeded 
in obtaining a commission and was sent to Egypt, where he served with the force which 
afvanced across the Isthmus into Palestine: But again hie health gave way and he was 
obliged to return home. After the War he rejoined the New York expedition and of it he 
remained a member until 1921, when he was invited to the University of Leeds, as lecturer 
in classical archaeology and (incidentally) literature—a post which he admirably filled and 
was holding at the time of his death. In the intervals of work in Egypt and at Leeds he 
undertook excavations in this country: in 1909 at Carleon, in 1913 at Castell Collen in 
Wales, and in the present year at Cawthorn Cropton in Yorkshire. 

Evelyn-White’s first season in Egypt had been employed at El-Bagawiit, in the Oasis of 
Khargah, where H. E. Winlock was then conducting an excavation. Those following, up to 
1914, were spent at Western Thebes, where he worked with Winleck, N, de G. Davies and 
others of the expedition’s staff, and whither he returned after war was over. His occupations 
at Thebes had not been wholly with dynastic Egypt ; he took part, in the seasons of 1911- 
1914, in the exploration of the Coptic site at ‘Abd el-Kurnah known as The Monastery of 
Epiphanius, and in the year following the peace he definitely turned his attention to the 
Christian antiquities of a far-distant site: the Oasis of the Wadi Natriin, where the Metro- 
politan Museum had already carried out a prelimimary architectural survey, To him was 
entrusted the task—no light one—of preparing both a desertption of the Nitrian mona- 
steriea from the archaeological and architectural standpoints and also a history of that 
famous monastic colony. With this abject he determined to make use of the original docu- 
ments, extant in at least four languages, fo an extent which had not even been attempted 
by any of the previous historians jans of Nitrin and which involved patient research in many 
" divergent directions. His results aro embodied in the manuscript of two large, independent 
works which, at the time of his death, were happily left in a state of practical completeness. 
How far beyond earlier writers the thoroughness of his investigations had carried him is 
evident in the summaries of his results published in the Museum’s Bulletin, July 1920, Part 1 
and Nov, 1921, Part u. Those who have had the opportunity of reading the complete MS. 
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express the highest; opinion of its historical value and of the qualities and aptitude for such 
work which he there displays. All who are interested in the history of early monasticism 
and of Christian archaeology must earnestly desire the speedy publication of these two 
volumes, 

But besides these, Evelyn-White's visits to Nitria had provided materials for a third 
book which was to draw him into hitherto unfamiliar studies. By patience-and diplomacy 
and with the support of influential Copts in Cairo, he had succeeded in retrieving a very 
considerable supplement (between 40 and 50 pieces) to the hitherto known remnants of the 
ancient monastic libraries, These MSS., almost all in Coptic, involved the study of that 
language, and in an amazingly short time he had acquired so good « working knowledge of 
it, as well as of the surrounding literature—though he characteristically denied that he was 
ever a Coptic “scholar"—that he could set about the edition and translation of these 
unidentified, fragmentary and often scarcely legible texts’ The book which resulted, the last 
of the trilogy to be undertaken, will yet be the first published: the printing, at the Cam- 
bridge Press, should be terminated this autumn. He had no small share in yet another 
publication resulting from the New York excavations: to him is due the editing of such 
Greek texts as were recovered from the Monastery of Epiphanins, alluded to above, This 
book, it 1s hoped, will be issued next year, 

Evelyn- White's work, hitherto published, shows throughout the same characteristics of 
thoroughness, mastery of his materials, familiarity with the work of predecessors, besides 
an uncommon felicity in translation; and in the two historical hooks yet to come we may 
expect to find high qualities of critical acumen and narrative power. 

His published work, other than that connected with Egypt, comprises: a long series of 
contributions to the Classical Review and Classical Quarterly from the year 1908 onwards, 
both articles and reviews, Of these the former were mainly the outcome of studies which 
the editing successively of Hesiod (1914), Ausonius (1919, 1921) and Statius (left un- 
finished) for the Loeb Library had necessitated. He was further to have undertaken 
Pliny’s Natural History and the Letters of Sidontus Apollinaris for the same series, while 
he looked forward to preparing some day (“if I have time") a critical text of Hesiod. His 
interest in early Christianity led him to study anew the Oxyrhynchus Lopa; these he re- 
edited, with a critical commentary, in 1920, This, wimittedly his best piece of work, was 
extremely well received by scholars—notably by Professor Harnack (T'heol. Lit, Z.., 1921, p.4), 
who held that it not only superseded all renderings hitherto proposed, but advanced the 
discussion as far as, without fresh material, it seems possible to bring it. Another reviewer 
(J. H. St. 1921, p. 103) speaks of it as “not infrequently brilliant,” while displaying both 
common sense and sound judgement. One of his earliest appearances in print was as col- 
laborator with his father, the Rev. C. H. Evelyn-White, in an edition of the Cambridgeshire 
Doomsday (1910). The same collaboration had also produced a translation of Regnault's 
Horas Beatae Mariae Virginia of 1525, 

His death is « loss indeed to the world of scholarship, but to many of us it means the loss 
of a friend who will be greatly missed, That he was a man of high character and fine nature 
was clear to those who did but slightly know him; to those who had penetrated a shy and 
very diffident exterior he showed a capacity for warm attachment, loyalty and quixotic 
chivalry which, added to an invincible and almost absnri modesty, made of Hugh Evelyn- 
White a very lovable character, | 

W. E. C, 
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The Society's fourth campaign at Tell el-Amarnah will probably have begun before 
this number appears. Mr. Newton, who is in charge of the expedition, will leave England 
in the middle of October. He will once more be assisted by the American representative 
on our staff, Professor Thomas Whittemore, and also by Messrs. 'T. BR. Duncan Greenlees 
and H. B. Clark, 

The annual exhibition of the antiquities found in the Society's excavations was held in 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, from July Ist to July 12th. 
The objects shown came mainly from the excavations of Tell elAmarnah, partly from the 
work of Mr. Newton and partly from that of Professor Griffith, Taken in their entirety 
they presented a remarkably vivid picture of the life of all strata of society in the town of 
Akhetaten. T'wo lectures bearing on the excavations were given during the course of the 
exhibition, one by Mr. F.G. Newton, Joint Director of the expedition, and the other by 
Mr. S. BR. K. Glanville, a member of his staff. 


The Society's programme of winter lectures consists of a series of six in illustration of 


the Art and Seience of Ancient Egypt. The lectures will be given, as in former years, in 
the rooms in Burlington House, once again placed at our disposal by the generosity of the 
Royal Society. In order to prevent overerowding it has been decided to send one ticket 
only to each member of the Society, but to allow extm tickets (not more than two each) 
to those members who apply for them to the Secretary, A few additional tickets will be 
available for non-members. The following is the full hst of lectures: 

October Tth, 1924. " Architecture,” F. G. Newton, Esq. 

November 11th, 1924. “Temple Ceremonial.” A, M. Blackman, Esq., D.Litt. 

January 20th, 1925, “Sculpture.” H, BR, Hall, Esq, D Litt. 

February 17th, 1925. “Biological and Medical Science,” Professor G, Elliot Smith, F.R.S. 

March 17th, 1925. “Physical Science.” Colonel H, G, Lyons, F.R.S. 

May 12th, 1925, “ Draughtsmanship.” N. de Garis Davies, Esq. 

Mr. F. LL Griffith has since our last number appeared recetved two honours. In the 
first place the title of Profeasor of Egyptology has bean conferred upon him by the 
University of Oxford, in addition to that of Reader which he already held; in the second 
he bas been elected a Fellow of the British Academy. Professor Griffith's friends will 
rejoice that recognition has come in so pleasant a form to one who has done so much for 
Egyptology, and especially for its philological side, 

Sciences, a well merited tribute to his contribution to the study of Egyptology. He has 
further been made Research Professor of Egyptology in the University of Chicago, This 
appointment, fortunately for us, does not involve residence in Chicago. In special connec: 
tion with this appointment Dr. Gardiner has again been engaged during the past winter 
in Egypt on the copying and study of the Middle Kingdom Coffin Texts, We may add 
that his long awaited Egyptian Grammar is now in the press. Some account of this will be 
43—2 
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given in the Journal when the book appears. In the meantime we only say two things, 
firstly that it will undoubtedly mark an epoch in the history of Egyptian philology, and 
secondly that it is written in such a way as to be usable not only by the advanced scholar 
but also by the veriest beginner. . 

We congratulate Dr. H. RB, Hall on his elevation to the important post of Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, tn succession to Sir Wallis 
Budge, who has retired after a period of service extending over many years. 


Egyptologists are agreed in admitting that one of the most valuable features of this 
Journal is constituted by the Bibliographies of Ancient Egypt, Graeco-Roman Egypt and 
Christian Egypt which appear year after year, All three are worked out in the greatest 
detail, and together they form a complete account of the work which has been done and 
the books and articles which have been published in any one year over the whole field of 
Egyptology, The work of preparing these bibliographies is one which calls for immense 
industry and considerable expenditure of time on the part of their authors, and which 
brings to them singularly little intellectual profit, The Editor feels that he will be 
expressing the feelings of all Egyptologists in here thanking for their devotion to the 
Journal and to their science in general Professor F, LL Griffith, Dh. de Lacy O'Leary, 
Mr. H. 1. Bell and Mr, M. N. Tod. | 


Fate, in the shape of appointments, has broken up the pleasant party which accompanied 
Mr, Newton to Tell el-‘Amarna last season. Mr. S. R. K. Glanville has passed on to the 
staff of the Egyptian and Assyrian Department of the British Museum, and Mr, W. B. 
Emery has been selected by Mr. Robert Mond to carry on for him at Luxor that excayation 
and preservation work aniong the private tombs which is one of Mr. Mond’s most yaluable 
contributions to Egyptology. 


During the past winter Mr. Mond continued his work in the neighbourhood of the 
private tombs at Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah in association with the Liverpool University 
Institute of Archaeology. Mr. Mond has very generously presented most of his finds to 
the Institute, and it was found possible, with his permission, to display some of them at 
the Society's Summer Exhibition. One of the objects of last seagon’s excavation was to 
clear a space to form a dumping-ground for the rubbish from the very important tomb of 
Ramose which Mr. Mond next proposes to clear. Reports of these, and, we hope, subsequent 
excavations will be found in the fortheoming numbers of the Liverpool Annals of Archae- 

Mr. G. D. Hornblower writes to us as follows : 

In connection with Mr. Dawson's paper (Journal, x, 83-86) on the Monse in Medicine, 
it may be noted that the old belief in the generative powers of Nile-mud reached farther 
than to mice only. Pomponius Mela, in the first century of our era, has the following — 
“In the summer season the Nile, overflowing, irrigates Egypt, with waters so effective for 
engendering and nourishing that, besides abounding in fishes and producing crocodiles and 
hippopotami, huge beasts, it even infuses souls into its clods and out of its very loam 
fashions things of life. The proof is that when the food abates, we may see on the moist 
ee re yet completed, but in the act of receiving breath, partly formed, partly 





' Te Horrsun, Fontes Aiatoricae religuonia Aegyptincas, m1, 172. 
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Traces of this more general belief survived a long time (see, for example, Shakspere 
Antony and Cleopatra, 11, 7), and if the medicinal value of the mouse was derived from its 
supposed generation from Nile-nud, other creatures would be held equally efficacious. One 
may perhaps hazard the suggestion that the mouse shared something of the reputation of 
the snake as a nocturnal, secret thing of the earth, and thus, in the remoter times, may 
have even been connected with the spirits of the dead, as the snake so commonly is. 

In modern Egyptian folklore I have not yet come across the mouse as medicine, but 
further research would probably reveal cases. 

The following note has reached us from Professor V, Struve of Petrograd : 

Professor Gardiner’s Ingenious identification of one of the groups of Sinai signs with the 
Semitic Ba‘alat' must always serve as the basis of further dectpherment, though he himself 
completes his interpretation by the words: “Unfortunately, however, I have no suggestions 
for the reading of any other word, 50 that the decipherment of the name Ba‘alat must 
remain so far as T am concerned an unverifiable hypothesis®,” 

I think, however, that this “unverifiable hypothesis” can be fortified by the reading of 
another word, In fact, among the Sinai inscriptions there is a bilingual, though very short, 
but with a proper name. On the sphinx, Journal wu, Pl. T11, no, $45, are four inscriptions ; 
two in Egyptian and two in Sinaitic. One Egyptian inscription is between the paws, another 
on the shoulder, One of the Sinaitic inscriptions is on the right side, another on the left 
side of the base. The Egyptian inscription upon the shoulder can be translated thus; 
“beloved of Hathor, [Lady of] the Turquoise.” The Sinaitie inscription upon the left side 
of the base contains the group of signs which poms read Ba‘alat. This inscription thus 
“corresponds to the Egyptian one on the shoulder. In this case the Sinaitic insermption 
on the right side of the base should be the equiv alent of the Egyptian inscription between 
the paws. This latter is composed simply of a Horus-name represented by one hieroglyph 


which, according to the copy of Professor Petrie, reads y, m?. We ought therefore to find 


the same two consonants in the Sivattic inseription on the right aide of the base. And in 
effect we do, if we use Gardiner’s identification of the signs of the Sinaitic script. The first 
of the two, the zigzag +m, can be equated with § maim, “water.” The seeond—the ox's 
head 3 =w, aleph. We thus find in the Sinaitic inscription the same group of consonants 
as in the hieroglyphic. I do not think this is a simple chance, and I surmise that the 
beginning of the Sinaitic inseription on the right side of the base contained the name of the 
king who caused the sphinx to be made. This name is followed by a sign like the Egyptian 


hieroglyph if which Cowley takes for a determinative’, and Sethe* identifies with ™. 
The last three signs correspond to the first signs of the growp read by Gardiner as mops. 
I therefore propose to transcribe the Sinaitic inseription on the right aide of the base either 


mj + determinative + 6°, or m? A 6¢l, that is either “Af? Lord,” or “ AM? the Lord.” 
In contlusion [ hope my little note will fortify in some way Gardiner’s ingenious 


identification. 


t The Egyptian Origin of the Semitia Alphabet (Journal, rt, 1). + Jbid. 15. 
& fhid. 20. “G.G. N. Phil.-hiat. Kt. 1917, 447-75: 
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THE SPELLING OF PROPER NAMES IN THIS JOURNAL 
ALSO SOME OTHER POINTS OF STYLE 


In order to secure intelligibility, and so fur na possibile, consistency, a definite system haw been adopted 
in the Journal for the spelling of ancient Egyptian and modem Arabic yamos of persons and places, This 
system, which has been evolved gradually by the thought and labour of several of those who have done 
most for our Journal, makes no claim to be perfect. In the case of ancient Egyptian names ® whose 
vocalization is unknown to us perfection is impossible, and a reasonable conipromise trust he adopted, 
Even in the case of modern Arabic place-nomes certainty cannot always be attained: many of them are 
unmarked or wrongly spelt-on our maps, and even edueuted Egyptians can often give no assurance aa to 
the correct writing. For example, it is often impossible to discover whether a place-name ends in 
1° orin»”, and many places are admittedly pronounced and written in two separate ways, as for instance 
Clge! and Gylgc!. The surest guide of all, namely the local Pronunciation as recorded by a properly 
trained ear, is often denied to ua, Concessions to established tradition have also to be made, Thus it would 
be pedantic to write El-Ulsur for Luxor or In-NU for the Nile, though on the other hand to an Engltuh 
reader Mawas is a far better spelling than the rulway compuny's Moes, 

Contributors to the Jouraa! will acve tho Sockety much expenses, the Editor much time and the average 
mader much mystification if they will adopt the spellings here proposed even when they are not themachves 
wholly in agreement with them. Needless to aay the Editor will gladiy hear of Any stgpestiona for 
Improving the aystens, 

The system employed in the Jeurnal is as follows -— 


I. Awormwr Eovrtias paorer NAMES, 


In ancient Egyptian names, unaleas given in their griecized forma, write h, k, ¢ but omit ?!. Mf and A 
are to be rendered by kh, J by ah, ¢ by th, and of by z. Long vowels to be marked with *, not *, 49, Amiin, 
Some Egyptian kings’ names -— : 
Amenemmes vot Amenemhat. 
nines Aaf Hames os 
Tu is not Thutmose or Thothmes. 
Amenophis not Amenhetep, Amenhotep, or Amenothes. 
Gods" names -— 
Amin not Amon or Amen, 
Re not Ra or Re. 





Il, ARAHIC PRHOPEH NAMER, 
Th Arabic nates long vowels are marked * not “, #g- Sakkirah wot Sakiairah, 
El- (or assimilated en-, er-, ato.) always with hyphen. 
T, 4, 5, 2, h and & to have the dot. 
Ge be ‘ (not ¢ asin ancient Egyptian nanves), and $ gh, 
Jeph, medial or final, to be’, Initial aleph is to be omitted. 
The feminine termination 97 is to be written -ah, not eh or a. 
Pinal t- to be written & 


" Though not,’of course, to be omitted in an unvocalized trunaliterntion, ee. Py.gr (Peaiiir}. 
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SOME OTHER rors or STyue. 
In quoting a work omit the words volume and page antirely, og. Newnnnny, Seni Mien, 1, 12 (ie 
volume 1, page 12), Note the commaa. 

The name of « work quoted should be in italies (indicated in copy by a single underline), The name of 
a author ted in a reference and immediately followed by the name of hia work or article should bo in 
stall capitals (indicated in copy by a double underline), In no other cases are personal names to be 
Written in small capitals except, for special and obvious reasons, in the bibliographies, where they are 
always. ao written. 

Latin words and contractions of such are printed in italica, Thus —i«, e.g, vin, t, (= ride), foc. rit, 
ay. (=apurl), femp, (= tempore), of. c. (= cide), weet. (=century), These words should, however, not be 
italicized when preesded or followed by italics, Thus we write, for the sake of clearness, e.g. Journal, 1, 27. 

The abbreviation etc. is always written in roman. 

In German words write A, 0, U, not 2, 2, UE. This role cannot always be carried out in quoting 
from German heoks, or in giving the titles of German hooks or periodicals, In these enses the exact 


‘spelling of the original is need, 


E in Frenob capitals should be accented whore the letter bears an accent, 

All contractions and abbreviations mast be followed by « full-stop.; eg. Mr, Dr and St In no case 
Tanst a journal be quoted in capitals without stopea; eg. O.L2. not O42, JAS. not SHS. 

_ Write always Tenth Dynasty, not Xth Dynasty or Dyn. X. The only exception isin the bibliographies, 
whore, for the sake of space, Dyn. X should be used. 

As to op. cif, the usage is to employ op, cit, for any diferent place in the seme work, and (id, only for 
the setae place in the some work ; in other words, op. cif, is employed when followed by a page or plate 
number, iid. when not ao followed, 

Tn periodicals, when a different volume ie quoted from that lust rofarred to, use op. cut,: when the 
réference js to the same volume and same article, even if followed by the page, use tid. Thus did. means 
sme volume same page when referring to a book, but only sume volume when referring to periodical, 
foe, eit. ia never used. 

The following abbreviations of much quoted works are used :— 

Journal (this Journal). 

Atitechr. 7. dg, Spr. for Zitachrift fir dgyptische Sprache, 

Reo, de Trev., for Recueil de Trovawr. 

Ann. Serr, for Annales du Servint cee Antiquitls. 

Proc. (or Trans.) Soc. Bibl, Arch, for Proceedings or Transectiona of the Society af Bittioul Archaeology. 
(124., for Crientutieche Literatireifing, 

MD, for Mittheilungen oer deutschen Orient-(iesetlacherft, 

f.S., for Jowraal of Hellenic Stwcltes, 

Archiy, for Archiv fir Popyrasforachuniy. 

2, SavSt., for Zetehvift der Savignay-Stiftung. 

G.G.4., for Gattingisehe Golekrte Anseigen. 

G.0N., for Nuchrichten von der Aonighichen (reellechaft der Wiasenachaften ou Gattingen, 
Stud. Pal, for Weeanry, Stediew oer Paloengraphie wad Papyruskunede, 

CAG, for Corpus Inseriphawum (rraccarwna, 

C.EL., for Corpua Tiveriptionwm Latinarum. 

LG ftom., for Iuaeriptiones Geoecue ad Kea Homenos pertinentes. 

Papyrus collections to be cited according to the system used ih the Oxyrhynchus volumes, except : 
P, Lond. for 2”. Brit, Mus. 
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[ The number of books which now reach ws for review is eo large that the atrain placed om thom sha ao 
binely undertake thu work i rapidly becoming unbearable, What ia eyually seriows ia that the apace af qur 
dimposal for revines is elracidy Becug oomaiiarably exceeded. We are therefore vlictanily: eonignllad to vedios 
contd of our reviews to mere motives, mora eapectally those of publications which, though archusatoyienl, deal 
indirectly or not at all with Egypt, Tha alternative to this, namely to reatrict revines to a certain length, 
would in our opinion result in lowering the standard of reviewing in the Journal. Authors und publishers 
may reat camcred, Amenver, that any book sent for review will at least recetpe a mention in this avotion. ] 


Studies ix Early Pottery of the Near Bast, J. Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt and their Earliest Interrelationa, 
by H. Fraskropt, M.A. being No. 6 of Occasional Papers of the Reyal Anthropological Fnatitute, 
London, L24, 

The history of excavation opens with a period in which it was customary to throw all pottery on to 
the rubbish heap, at best reserving a few of the finer unbroken painted vases. It has now reached « stage 
where every fragment must be carefully sifted out and preserved together with a detailed record of its 
finding. This is obviously right, and the importance of pottery aa a record of prehistoric and even historic 
events can hardly be over-estimated. With this increased respect for pottery has however come in ‘Scr 
quurters a tendency to exaggerate its value, and to force from it conclusions which are totally unjustified. 
No sooner does a new ware come to light than a series of comparisons is instituted between it and various 
other kinds of pottery with a view to establishing “connections” The results of auch comparisons, ‘wliet 
mot controlled by sound common dene, are apt to be ridiculous 

To such « school of thought Mr. Frankfort's study is a welcome antidote, for it is marked by deep and 
carefal refiexion and by reasonable restraint, throughout. Thus the author, when be finds two types of 
“geometric” pottery in two separate regions, does not rush to the conelusion that there is “connection ™ 
between the two places He points out that in itself this situilarity may amount to absolutely nothing, for 
after all clay is clay, geometrical designs are geometrical designs and cannot fail to present some resem- 
bhences, while even tho shapes of useful vasea must move within certain well-defined limits, He therefore 
goes touch deeper into the problem ond asks himself when and under what conditions the resemblances 
which ao delight the heart of some prehistoric archeologists can be considered to constitute evidence for 
connection, and, what is nore, he is not satiated with the vague term connection—tho delight of the alip- 
shod—but aeks exactly what we mean when we say that two places or peoples were connected. 

The introductory chapter in which Mr. Frankfort exposes his attitude to these and sitnilar matters ia 
characterized by extreme sanity of outlook and depth of thought. In the technical sections of this chapter, 
which have obviously been heavily compressed, room might be found to note that decoration by incision 
may be curried out efther on the still damp or drying clay or on the fired vase. This distinction, always 
perceptible, aometines forms « fandamental criterion. The change in colour (usually a darkening, not 
unmarked by the author) due to burnishing was also worth mention bere, since by means of partial bur- 
nishing it is possible to produce a design in two colours, or more exactly in two shades of the same eoloor. 
This device has been used by potters in many parts of the world. 

The nest three chapters deal with the pottery of Susa, Musyan and other Mesopotamian sites, and the 
conclusions to be drawn from it, Here Mr, Frankfort becomes involved in all the difficulties of the 
Sumerian problem, which he handles courageously and yet respectinily. Above all we may be thankful ti 
him for the boldness with which he rejects any connection between these Mesopotamian finds and those 
from Anau. The attempt which has been made during the past twenty years to force on usa belief in this 
connection is typical of all that is most dangerous in the handling of ceramic evidence. We hope that 
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fn Chapter V, which deals with Egypt and her relations with Nearer Asia, the author at once wins our 
confidence in his attitude, for he tells us at the outset that whatever evidence there may be for connection 
it is not to be based on similarities between Asiatic painted ware and the predyusatic pottery decorated 
either in white on polished red or in matt red on buff, From what has been said above as to Mr, Frankfort’s 
mental attitude it will be readily guessed that he is not swept away by the resemblance between this white 
decorated ware and modern Kabyle pottery into supposing a foreign origin for the former in Egypt or even 
into calling the early predynastic civilization “ Algerian.” He does, however, find a strong contrast in style 
between this white painted ware and the other decorated Egyptian pottery with red designs on buff, so 
much so that he is inclined to attribute the latter and the various changes which he finds to accompany its 
introduction to the slow infiliration of a new people from the country, less desert then than now, between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. On the subject of “invaders” in general be speaks some words of wisdom which 
tight with profit he pondered by many un older and younger archaeologist (pp. 98-9). 

Coming to direct relations between Egypt and Syria Mr, Frankfort 1s inclined to see the first sign of | 
them in the wavy-hondled vases of the prodynastic period. These he tells us differ in Egypt “from all 
other classes of pottery in their ware, which, on the other hand is very similar to that of idontical vases 
from the earliest strata known in Southern Palestine” His conclusion from these facta is that the wavy- 
handled vases, or at least the earliest of them, were actual products of South Syria, used for the transpor- 
tation of some kind of precious fat, This conclusion may be correct, but I am not convinced about the facts 
on whieh it is based. Thus Professor Droop and myself, in a series of most minute examinations of pre- 
dytinstic pottery in Abydos in 1911-12, came to the conclusion that the material of the wavy-handled vases 
was precisely the same as that of many of the decorated vases with red designs (Cemeteries af Abydos, 11, 12), 
and I note that Petrie himself made a similar observation at Ballis. Furthermore, my experience may be 
‘wt fuolt here, but I have yet to see these “identical vases” from the earliest strata lenown in Southern 
Palestine. If they are those Mlustrated by Macalister in his Geser and elsewhere or by Petrie in his Toll ef 
Hay thon the epithet identical is ill bestowed on them, and if Mr, Frankfort would prove his case up te 
the hilt he must show that the fabric of some of the Egyptian vases is not merely “very similar” to that 
of the Palestinian but identical with it : 

Mr, Frankfort next earns our gratitude by giving us the first detailed and accurate desoription of the 
foreign wares found in the early royal tombs of Abydos. They fall into four classes, The Aegasan origin 
of all these types is rightly rejected and their origin 1s tentatively assigned to North Syria. 

From this point on the work becomes more hypothetical, though never leas careful and reasonable. 
The author supposes a high late predynastic civilization in the Western Delta, in commercial touch with 
Syria and Crete, and the similarities between Egyptian and Mesopotamian material of the protodynastic 
period, to which he makes some interesting additions, are tentatively explained by contact between 
Egyptians and Mesopotamians in the Wid! Hammimat, where early copper mines, as well as gold, Are Tow 
known to have existed. In this connection Mr, Frankfort should beware of Assn g that Semerkbet or 
any other Egyptian king went to Sinai for copper. Of the haumacrects af inscriptions in the Wad! Maghiirah 
and at Serabtt el-Khidim only one mentions copper along with turquoise aa the object of the expedition ; 
the rest, lars they mention anything, only speak of mfitt, the translation of which ns tInquoise seems to 
me certain. Modern geological researches on these two sites show that what actually came out of the 

; worked by the Egyptians was in effect turquoise, and that they never contained any ore of copper 
o0 & workable scale. That Egypt obtained any considerable proportion of her copper supply from the 
pPetiinsula is on present evidence more than doubtful. Yet Egyptologists frequently nbate that she did, and 
Mr. Frankfort has given us un admirable study, scholurly, acute, cautious and yet not lacking in 
mation, and we shall look forward eagerly to his publication of more of his work on early pottery. 


asap), eae 











T. Esto Peer. 


Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, No, x1, 1924, (The University Press, Manchester.) 
¢ Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society continues with commendable cournge to issue its 

rice in the face of disheartening financial difficulties. In the current number there is one article 

dealing with Egypt. [t is called The Mother Worship in Egypt. 

An error which is not self-evident as such to the man in the street is often by dint of enfficient 

epetition accepted by him as « truth, and we fear that this may apply to the belief in u Great Mother 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x. 44 
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rodidess in Eeypt. A certain school of anthropology is at present very anxious, for purposes of ita own, to 
encourage this belief, The type of argument by which it attempts this has already been examined in this 
Journal, Of the reasoning used by the author of this article we can only say that it is not much worse 
than that of his fellows. For instance, wishing to prove that Min was once a female deity he states that a 
certain “predynastic arolaiec statue of the god Min” found by Mr. Green at Hieraconpolis and pow in the 
Ashmolean Museum “is evidently intended to represent a female divinity.” Even if we admit that this 
statue is that of a female, which is doubtful, what is the evidence for calling it a atatne of Min! Lt was 
found not at Koptos but at Hieraconpolis, and it would never have occurred even to Mr, Lewis to call it 
Min but for the fact that the only other statues of such primitive type as yet known to os from Egypt 
happan to be those of Min found at Koptos, Mr. Lewis further tells us that the name Min goes back to the 
verb men “to stand.” Unfortunately the verb men means “to be firm” or “fixed,” never “to stand” in the 
sense in which Mr. Lewis requires, We are further told that on a sealing of the First Dynasty (Pernin, 
Royal Tombs, 1, Pl. XAVIT, 195) Min is called * The Lord of the pteroceras shells.” On referring to the 
plate we find a group of four signa, the Min sign on top, beneath it a sign which we will grant to be the 
Preroceras shell, though it is much more probably the early form of @—=, and below this again two —— 
signs side by side. Wo freely admit that we cannot translate this group of signs, but we would assure 
Mr. Lewis that by no “ infernal juggle” can it be made to mean what he makes it mean, 

We have gone ao far into detail only to show the sincerity of our criticism and shall go no further. The 
article is typical of the “arguments” used to foist a Great Mother Goddess upon a reluctant Egypt, Every- 
one who gives his life to the study of Egyptology knows perfectly well that neither in the Egyptian texts 
nor in the other remains of the Egyptian civilization is there any clear evidence for the existence in early 
Egyyt of the belief ina Great Mother Goddess in the sense usually attributed to these worda, namely a 
goddess who is the mother of mankind and who stands for the creative or reproductive principle. Egyp- 
tologista are naturally a little tired of these continual attempts from outside to teach them their business, 
and equally naturally they protest from time to time, but with very little effect. The serious matter is 
that thia theary, resting on arguments seldom better and often worse than those which we have quoted 
above, is being used as a basis for far reaching speculations concerning the origin of civilization in general 
Mr, Lewis himself announces in his article a forthcoming work on The Origin and History of the Great 
Mother. We should welvome such « work, but we would implore Mr. Lewis at the outaet to aet resolutely 
aside his belief that the worship of a Great Mother Goddess can be proved for Egypt. His book will be the 


better for it. 
T. Eatrc Peer, 





Harvard African Studies, volumes v, Vi: Excavations at Kerma. By Geonag A Remynn, Ph.D, Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., U.3.A., 1923. Vol. v, parte tr, pp. xvi and 535; 
vol. ¥1, parts IV-v, pp. xxiv and 539; 78 plates, 26 plans and 345 figures in the text, 

Kerma lies on the esst bank of the Nile, just above the Third Cataract and near the island of Argo. 
Here the remaina of two solid buildings of crude brick drew the attention of early travellers ; they stood 
on low ground strewn with pottery and other indications of extensive habitation. In 1912 a scheme for 
irrigating mrpel cultivating fh larre part of the site hail becerry curried through, and the Sudan POWE imant was 
anxious that an archaeologist should explore the place before the water wns let in. Happily Dr. Reisner 
appeared in the nick of time and bis boldness in facing the material difficulties was seconded by the aid of 
the government ofticials, and rewarded by the most splendid restlta, In commenci gz he found that one of 
the “Dnfifa” buildings (the name is so spelt by Murray in his English-Nubian dictionary and conmected 
with the Nubian dijf “village,” “city") was a fort or fortified Residence of the Middle Kingdom and the 
other turned out to be 4 great tomb-chspel for the Egyptian governor under Sesostris I on the edge of a 
vast necropolis ‘Beside these remains Reisner found only a small but by no means uninteresting Meroitic 
cemeter eee is duly described in his first volume. 

_ But the great necropolis was a discovery of the first rank, revealing an unexpected civilisation and 

linking up with certain hitherto unexplained finds in Lower Nubia and Egypt, The record and discussion 

of this occupies practically the whole of the two thick volumes. Reisner explains jt as the prodict of an 

Egyptian trading and military colony under the charge of Hepzefa, the nomarch of Asyiit in the reign of 

Sesustris I, settled in a country of rude arta and adapting the available materiale and to 4 certain extent 

the native crafta and custome to the standards of Egyptian skill and luzury, [ts most flourishing time waa 
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at the beginning, immediately after the conquest by Sesostris I, and though revived from time to time by 
Fresh arrivals of craftsmen and others from Egypt, on the whole there was steady deterioration, Burial of 
living slaves, ete. in the grave, variety of auti- -burial, was the rile here in all classes, and strange to say 
thia revolting custom waa observed on a great eoale at the tomb of Hepzefu himself, His enormous ciroular 
barrow, elaborately chambered, was moat fortunately identifiable in the general wreckage by the base of 
his own statue and the well-preserved statue of hie wife found in it, The manufacture of glazed ware waa 
greatly developed in the colony, as well as of fine black-topped pottery of «a well-marked type, and inlays 
in ivory and cap-decorations in mica in the form of binds, animals and plants. The colony continued to 
exist down to the end of the Hyksos period when it was overwhelmed by fire and sword. Its destruction 
was soon afterwirds avenged by the subjugation of Upper Nubia under the Pharaohs of the New Kingdom, 
The Middle Kingdom colony seems to have originated some new impulses in Egypt, but its effects in Nubia 
Were utterly wiped out. 

Now that the full evidence from Kerma is available it is readily seen that there is no support for 
Prof, Junker's bold theory of a Nubian origin for the “Tell el-Yahtidiyah "ware. Amongst the many thou- 
sanis of wases here catalogued there are only seven examples of that widely distributed ware, a great 
contrast to ite aluindance at Tell el-Yahidtyah ; as Dr. Reisner concludes, its place of manufacture must be 
sought in Lower Egypt. 

One word of warning. It is impossible for an Evyptolorist actively engaged in the field to retain a 
mastery of the whole of bis subject. While Dr. Reianer has been presenting ue at intervals with new 
chapters of history of extraordinary importance and richness taken straight from his excavations, he has 
perforce left inscriptions and language mostly to the care of others. Many of the second-hand quotations 
in his last chapter are out of date and must not be looked upon as authoritative. Thus on p. 536 of vol, 1, 
* Quah cecurs once at Assuan™ fin the Old Kingdom); it was long since pointed out that the true reading 
in the passage referred to is Kelbmi=Syrian Byblos, and the name Cush first appears in the Middle Kingdom ; 
haven name of Nubia is now known to be read To-sti not Ta-khenty ; p. 550, Dronarti means “ King’s 
inland”; p. 651, note 1, by a curious confusion the abbreviation A 2 must have been misinterpreted as 
‘Avohaeploiachs Zeitung instead of Zeitachrift far dgyptische Sprache. One would be grateful for an 
explanation of the Arabic (?) or Nubian (7) term feriaf, 1, 39, 45; 0, 290, 293: from internal evidence it 
appears to designate a white subetance used by modern potters in polishing and finishing, but whether it 
is & nataral mineral product or not [ cannot discover. The whole work is somewhat technical but is 


wonderfully clear in its arrangement. 





F. La. Gnorrire. 


Muhommadan Architecture in Lgypt and Palestine, By Mantis 5. Burgos, F.R.LB.A, Clarendon Press, 

Vi-+ 255. 252 illustrations 

To the lay reader this comely volume will recall much of the glamour with which the medieval archi- 
tecture of the Nenr East bas clad her ancient streets, especially those of Cairo. The illustrations are 
THIET OU, mostly from excellent photographs excellently reproduced; author and ymblisher alike are to be 

eratulated on the real beauty here displayed. For those who have not had the good fortune to see the 
sctial bulliings the plates as a whole convey as good an impression of them as can be looked for in a 
volume of these dimensions. Some of them are under-scaled, for example fig. 42—the Citadel of Aleppo— 
with the minute human figures in the foreground, almost too small to be recognized, renders but in- 
adequately the impression of magnificent immensity with which most visitors are seized. Again, the 
ilustrations of Sultan Hasan's College-mosque, held by many to be the greatest manifestation of the art 
here discussed, acurcely show its real majesty ; on the other hand the pictures of the more ornate of the 
latest Mameluke buildings do indeed express their great charm, more jewel-like and perhaps more easily 

ciresaible. We must be grateful to the author for adding BOTma typical Strest scenes, hacknoved though 
they may be, because they make us realize the setting which, seemingly so casual, yet signally enhances 
the beauty of the jewel. 

The text ia full and thorough ; it contains net only all the data of first importance bot moat of the 
details which, smaller in themselves, yield ua nevertheless valuable indications necessary for the complete 
understanding of the architectural development. But the student will have to dig out these data for 
himself and may perhaps find in that exercise some of the reat of adventure, for the text, though easy, 

Hi 2 
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(oes not sufficiently convey an orderly sense of development such aa we should like in histories. The 
fete of religious uses und of political und religious influences are duly stated, but some of them almost 
casually ; a preliminary outline of them and of the various technical innovations and their sources, in their 
chronologieal order, would have added much to the book's twsefilness. 

The origins of moat features of Muslim architecture are generally treated of with thoroughness, with 
acme exceptions, such os the pre-Muslin use of the pointed arch and the cusped window, which ia mart 
made clear enough : ayain, no mention is made of the origin of the open-work windows in stucco or stone, 
first mentioned in connection with the mosque of Ibn Tidlin, which surely are derived from the pierced 
marhle slabs filling windows in Byzantine churches. 

The author, like Saladin, takes a wide view of the origins of Muslim architecture, compounded pa it is 
of many elements from the countries conquered by the Arabs, but the great debt in special to the 
Byzantines hardly receives its due meed of recognition. It may be noted here that the paintings in the 
paluce of Rosayr ‘Amra, noticed on p. 168, belong to true Byzantine art, as heir to the Hellenistic, and 
not to Persian or Sassanian; the building itself seems to show Mesopotamian origina. The palace of 
Mshatta, of which the most important remaining parts have been transferred to Berlin, is not described 
nor its relations with Muslim art discussed, presumably because its date has been disputed and some 
vonsider it later than the Arabic conquest. But the weight of probability is on the other side and, in any 
case, the interesting mingling of pure Byzantine and late Sassanian ornament was well worth describing 
and its probable effecta on Muslim art. Another omission concerns the Colloge-mosque and mausoleum of 
Salih Negm-ud-din Eyith, mentioned on pp, 85-6 and probably not described because they hare been 
illustrated in Mrs R. L. Devonshire’s last book!, But the Eyubid period ia important, showing a mapid 
transition in both architecture and craftsmanship from the coarser Fatimid to the later glories of the 
Mameluke period ; S4lih's buildings, it is true, are much dilapidated but, according to Herz Pasha, bear 
marks of European inthtence, which he thought was then coming in. The author illustrates this transitional 
period rather insufficiently. Nor does he bring into sufficient account all the influences from Muslim 
countries outside those under review ; forezample the Seljucide, of which Herz Pasha found several traces 
in the Moeque of Sultan Hasan, Again features new in Syria and Egypt are found in Persia a century 
or more earlier, a circumstance of great import. Lastly, we should like to have had a fuller secount—it 
needs not much space—of the lovely Saracenic domes; they haye been passed over by the author as outside 
the scope of the bool, although they form an outstanding feature of the buildings, causing Lane Poole felicl- 
tously to dub the Mamelukes “the Dome-builders," In a second edition apace could be fund for them 
without enlarging the book, for,in view of the good manuils of Sarncenic history that are available (notably 
Lane Poole’s), a considerable propartion of the historical notea tnight be eliminated, leaving only what is eseen- 
tial for the understanding of chronology and the influence of political events on the current of art, Another 
branch of architecture, similarly excluded, that of public baths, is certain! ¥ worthy of description. Justice 
is done, p, 108, to the great porch of Sultan Hasan, but some account of porches in general and their 
development would have been welcome, for they constitute a feature of great importance in Saracenic 
architecture in which the treatment of them is highly characteristic, Nothing has been said of the rooms 
and offices pertaining to College-mosques ; in most cases they are in such a ruined state that description 
is well nigh impossible, but-some account is desirable for without it the reader's view of auch colleges must 
be incomplete. Aa students in thousands still live in the Azhar moadque and receive food rationa, the teaching 
and living arrangements for them and their officers might have been described in relation to the congeries 
of buildings composing El-Azhar, whereas the quarters devoted to each nationality of students are not 
even mentioned, The great mosque of Said Abmed el-Bedawt at Tantah receives large numbers of 
students and could have been used asa subsidiary illustration, though not of course saa guide, for it is 
completely modernized. | 

The author, p. 109, notices the ignorant, clumsy way in which the Saracens treated the pillars and 
capitals are sometimes inverted and often used as bases for pillars; it is u strange freak that artiste ao 
keenly nlive to beauty should have spoilt their work by this persistont error, which might have been easily 
corrected ; we are justified in deducing that Coptic artisans had no voice in the matter. 

With regard to joggle-stones (pp. 188-9), it appears impossible that the extreme examples uf seeming 
stereotomy, with their re-entering curves, can be indeed what they seem, and close examination would most 

' Some Cairo monques amd their Founders; London, Consiahls, 1921. 
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Wkely show that they are tere veygers, The author recognizes this for the prayer-niche shown in fig. 96, 
and Gayet (Z'ert orabe, p, 151) points to vencering on monolith lintels and shows that the cut-out sides of 
excessively joggled voussoirs break up in spite of the fact that they are often protected from auperincum- 
bent weight by hidden arches built above them. These complicated patterns in variously coloured stones 
were doubtless meant to strike the eye ns one enters and to give, aa it were, the keynote of the sumptuous 
decoration to be found within amd so they find a true place in the general plan, but thoy inevitably suggest 
structural weakness and the amateur of good architecture may be excused if he takes austeror views aud 
prefers more sober work, finding in this too much display, too jewel-like a scheme, 

Tt is pleasant to find place given to domestic architecture, of which Chap, [X provides a good account, 
uiticient to explain ite main features and their meanings. The howises of Damascus, however, receive too 
auccinot a treatment (pp. 161-2); there are many fine ones, spacious and comely, a4 a visit to the gallery 
of the ‘Iaaa minaret will show, and some of them are splendid indeed (v. figs. 168-70.) May we hope for 
n fuller necount; in the next edition | 

With regard to Egyptian houses the following notes may perhaps be weeful, The brick ornamentation 
mentioned on pp. 160-1 and 185-6 is not uncommon in towns of Upper Egypt; its extreme manifestation 
ia perhaps found in some small tombe on the eastern Nile-bank a little south of Fha, in the Delta, which 
are worthy of illustration. (It may be noted that the mad from the Nile-banks near ita mouth is renowned 
for brick-making qualities, and the best brickwork is found in towns of these districta.) The origin of this 
decoration is given by Professor Lethaby as Persian. 

The remains of domestic buildings found, up to 1920, at Foatit (p, 154) show much use of arched 
Windows and vaulted roofs, quite un-Egyptian in style and pointing, it seems, to Mesopotamian origin—of 
cotrse other styles may be discovered, In Upper Egypt may still be seen traces of the Ancient Egyptian 
style; in many places the outer walls of the higher houses, built of sun-dried bricks, take the slope, 
natural for mud, that is noticeable in the monumenta of Ancient Egypt, and the conspicuous tower-like 
dovyacotes show the same linea, but with greater slope. The Khan Khalflt (p. 162) was built in 1400 an. 
by Gerkas ol-Khaltlt and not by Sultan Ghirl, who rebuilt it, and so his name is still beld in honour by 
the older merchants of the Bazaar who call him affectionately “Baba (=papa) Ghiiri” and believe that 
he treated their predecessors with special consideration’, 3 

The chapter on Saracenic ornament (X) is of great interest but would be improved by omitting de- 
scriptions of objects outaide the seope of architecture*; the trestment of them is necessarily brief, and, in 
view of the many difficult points impossible to discuss in a book like this, inconclusive, With it may be 
grouped the chapters on crafta; were they confined to the application of crafts to architectural objects, 
well as for more detail in some that have been. | 

It may be noted that carved wood panels of the kind mentioned at the head of p- 215 have been found 
in “Old Cairo” and several are exhibited in the interesting Coptic Museum, attached to the Church of the 
V. Mary, for which we are much indebted to the enlightened energy of Mureos Pasha Simaika. Some of 
them display human figures drinking, playing musical instruments, etc, similar to that on the ivory 
plaque in the Bargello, Florence, shown in Migeon's Art Mus/man, 1, fig. 132, and to many figures in 
Misul brass-work, Rhages polychrome pottery and Persian lustred tiles and vessels, dating from the end 
of the 12th to the beginning of the 14th century. 

1 Tt may be of interest to record that the bazaar name for etlaion n porcelain ia ghiiri, this sultan, it is eaid, 
having shown great predilestion for it; it is held by the merchants that he cacsed the Calro potters to make the 
earthenware irltations of it still to be found. The tradition may perhaps be incorrect; [t is recorded hy Ihn Eyie 
that ab the time of the Turkiah conqueet, a few years after Sultan Ghiri, blue-and-white Chinese porcelain was in 
great fashion with the rich; from other Arabic sources we learn that “green porcelain," which must be celadon, 
Was moet esteemed, and, later, brilliant white poreelain, Certain magical operations, deseribed in chap-books of 
today, ean only be earried out in o green vessel—a relic of the medieval notions about the magical virtues of 

2 One of these objects is the famous brass griffin of Pisa, of which the author (p. 160), following Gayet, oon- 
jectores that it was an idol for Sultan Hikim's new religion (the local quide-book used to call it 4 ‘* Mabometan 
idol '* 1), but if we may judge from the pructice of the Druses who follow, aa they believe, his teachings, he was a 
true mystic, probubly of atheistic tendencies. 

The author also attributes mythical beasts in Saracenic art to China, but they are really the offspring of Meso- 
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Much mention is made of bronze on doora, ete., but a close examination of the objects themselves will 
show in most, if not all, cases that they are really of brass, This is clearly stated by Herz Pasha in the 
Catalogue of the National Museum of Arabic Art, Cairo, and the author hin {, p. 322, first describes the 
door-plates of the mosque of Tali! u-Salih as of bronze but « few lines further, following the Cuéalogiwe, 
sive they are of sheet brass, Similarly, in the translation of NAsir-i-Khosran’s description of the plated 
doors of the great Jerusalem mosque (p. 220) “copper” should be # brass" (there is confusion between the 
two in French as in Arabic, and doubtless Schefer’s French version has been tse ). 

With regard to the manufacture of glass (p. 225), its history in Egypt begins very early and is con- 
tinuous: to the Coptic period ; it cannot have stopped at the Muslim conquest, for many fragments have 
heen dug out from the ruins of Fostit, and the remains of « kiln have been discovered there by an amateur 
and specimens from it given to the British Museum, 

(Hazed earthenware, like glass, has a very long and continuous history in Egypt and the question of 
first origin in medieval times (p. 230) does not in fact arise. This is not ao, however, with the much 
disputed lustred ware (pp. 229-30); it seema now that priority must be yielded to Mesopotamia, since the 
discoveries of Dr. Sarre at Saniirri; typical examples found by him and dated to the 9th century A.D. are 
now in the British Museum, The remarkable bow! found in Upper Egypt and now in M. Keleldan's Joan 
exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museam, with its Christian subject and the crosa looped at the head 
in the ancient Egyptian style (fonth), shows that the art soon eame to Egypt. 

The mosaics of the great moaque of Damascus are discussed by the author, but the panel discovered 
over the prayer-niche in the Cult-mosque of Kaldtin during the restoration mentioned on p 101 has 
apparently not been seen by him. It is of Byzantine gliss mosaic, rich in gold und floral scrolls ; n second 
edition will doubtleas give some nocount of it. 

The treatment of Saracenic influences on European art ((p, 249) ia in some particulars not full enough ; 
the value, for example, of Kufic lettering for decorative purposes was widely known by medieval European 
artista—many examples have been published by Mr. A. H. Christic in recent fumbers of the Murhington 
Magazine. We may also refer to the remarkable examples of early faience found in the last few years at 
Orvieto and the earlier kinds of Florentine faience, foll of Saracenio reminiscences, 

An interesting detail omitted is the carving on the porch of Sultan Hasan's Indaque, where, on the 
right hand side, are low-reliefa remarkably like those of Europe at the end of the 18th century. They 
represent churches, and aa one of them has » dome like that on the great mosque of Jerusnlem, the worl 








fragments of the sine origin in other buildings ', 

Some notes on architects and craftsmen may be of interest in connection With the author's remarks on 
pp. 22-3. We must be careful not to take too seriously the words of the Inter chroniclers such as Marist, 
for, unlike the earlier ones, notably the admirable [bn Gobayir, they delight in all things marvellous and 
excessive and are ready to perpetuate almost any floating atory if only it learé those qualities. Malcrixt’s 
report of the lash, ete., under which the common labourer doubtless suffered, shows what strock him as an 


Persians, Syriana, Moors, Copts and Jews, and even Arabs of the Hejiiz—Cairo must indeed have been a 
hive of artistic activity. Even straw-mat makers came there from Abadan in Persia, a town famous for that 


' fulistin de U'Tnetitut Frongats @Archfologie Orientale, 111 (L924), 514. 

® Vol. m, pp. 116-18, 122, 126 of the Biilik edition, 1811, acw, (1893-4, 4.o.), the only one, now out of pring, 
but the purt containing the Turkish conquest has reentiy been translated. A serviceable digest of these passagne 
may be found in vol. 1v, pp. 1-82, of £’ Egypte Contemporaine (Cairo: impr. de l'Institut Frungais de l' Archédlogie 
Orientale, 1918), written hy Ahmed Pasha Zeki, an ardont amateur. Tt is interesting to note that, acoordinig to 
Diodorus Sieulus (bk 1, els, 40), Cambyses deported artisans from Egypt to Persia far « similar purpose. The story 
At least points to the early existence of this practice in the Eaut. 
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industry (the popular Egyptian name for fine straw-inata ix still ubadana), Abmed Pasha Zeki's library in 


Cairo, which was, and still probably is, open to students, contains a petition dug up from the ruins of Fostat 
& few years ago, asking that two Persians from Abadan should be exempted From poll-tax, for they had 
come to Cairo to establish their craft, 

The methods of architects and craftsmen are discussed by the author (pp. 92-3 and 177-8; op. Gayet, 
Pp. 147-8 and Saladin, pp. 13-14): 4 comparison with modern practice in Egypt will perhaps throw some 
néeful light on the subject. 

In Egypt today the commemorative mosque is entrusted to » master-builder with a knowledge of old 
raditions and reputed for active intelligence; ha dresses as a superior worktuan and carries in his pocket 
& large and well-worn note-book filled with designa of architectural details, flornl scrolls, geometrical 
patterns, ete.; he has come under the influence of Herz Pasha! and knows where the best work, especially 
the decorative, is to be found in the old mosques of Cairo, For the ground lay-out he goes to a European 
versed in the mysteries of modern sanitation and the requirements of the Public Hoalth Department, 
which are beyond his ken, The stones to be used are brought to the site rough-hewn, ther to he dressed 
by the masons with that universal tool of Ancient Egypt, the adze, under the direct supervision of the 
master, The decorations are laid out by him as the building proceeds, he marks out in charcoal Hhes the 
designs of the sculptured work, to be executed by his carvers in stone; the finer work he may perhaps do 
himeclf, Ee does not prepare in advance a complete finished drawing of his design, but keeps it in a 
somewhat fluid state in his bead, with frequent recourse to his note-book. Thus the art of building is here 
indeed a “mystery,” as in older times all auch processes were termed, and its products are very personal ; 
Should a master die, not leaving his knowledge and note-books to a successor, the loss to his art might be 

These methods, which still produce some really pleasant results, were doubtless those of the medieval 
Wmiasters, for they fit in wholly with the few records on the subject left by the chroniclers, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of the part played by the Public Health Department, Further, the bag of plaster 
derided by Gayet becomes not only intelligible but natural, when one considers how the modern Egyptian 
acts when having « house built for him. He sits on a chair before the growing building, an umbrella over 
bis head, and gives directions for changes or additions as they come to his fancy, of course consulting the 
master-builder, In towns this way is now mostly impossible, owing to the exigencies of the Street Service 
(omim), but notin open country. Very commonly a part only of the house is finished and then inhabited; 
the rest may, or may not, be finished—thns ‘Abdul-Latifa account is well vindicated (p. 93), Again, the 
traditional story of the architect whose hand the jealous tyrant cuta off, though probably a mere folk-tale 
applied to various splendid buildings as it has been to Sultan Hasan'’s mosque’, gains point, for our master- 
builder, Wf thus mutilated, would he struck helpless, while today European training and office mothods 
night conceivably allow a handless architect, though handicapped, still to engender meritorious works, 

As for the patron Mamelukes, they were the Renaissance princes of their times, turbulent, vicious, 
tateless, but eager lovera of the arts they had. Certainly, if Arabie chronicles be true, the Mamelukes in 
their excesses outdid the Italians, but the reason may well be that while the former ruled o people alien 
to them and abondantly submissive before cruelty, Italian princes had to deal with the hardiness and 
and it seema unnecessary to give the credit of Sultan Hasan’s mosque to hia ministers, as the author 
(p. 197) and others have done. 

Of the minor crafts some have been revived and good workmen trained in the shops by European 
cabinet-makers, notably in brass-work, fine turned lattive-work (mastrabtyad), and the making of the fine 
polygonal panel-work found in old pulpits, The last good example of a pulpit in the old tradition is that 
of the great misque of Tantah ; it was finished about fifty years ago and was the work of an old man who 
took several years over it; the joiners of today, who honour it much, ignoring the work due to Europeans, 
say that it is the last specimen of the old type. Pierced plaster windows (famariyaA) are still made, but 
not in the old way (pp, 227-8), for stencil-like patterns are cut out of thick wood and the liquid plaster is 
poured into them, giving straight walla to the plaster when set; chamfering may be done afterwards but 
the effect, Tike the work, must of course be mechanical and in beauty far inferior to the originals. 

‘Formerly Director of the Service of Preservation of Monuments of Amb Art, whose services, backed by the 
feiponsible Committee, have been of the greatest value; it ls pleasunt to find that they are recognized bw the 
author, a¢ by most other lovera of this art. 

* Some chroniclers relate that the Sultan treated bis architect with proper generosity. 
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However, Cairo possesses a vigorous School of Arts and Crafts, of whose professors are fully alive 
to the old craftsmanship; Egyptian hands and brains for such work are still very keen, as a turn round 
the basars will show—nor must we forget the forged antiquities of Upper Egypt—and so, if the more 
wealthy public will give practical support, Egypt may again produce even monumental things of beauty. 
We may perhape hope that a national government will give its aid in a matter of auch really national 
TY Ceaiialsg the highly technical character of much of the book and the many words in Arabic, se 
uncouth, the freedom from misprints is remarkable; we may note, p. 45, 1884 for 884, and p. G7 (end of 
the Patinids) 1711 for 1171, On p, 45, while mudezin is spelt, after the system of the British Academy, 
mwadhchaen, the call to prayer is termed adn, though by the same system it should be addin, The pulpit 
is spelt throughout mimber, but should be minhar, the former representing colloquia! pronunciation, 

The Arabic words used are nearly all correct, but it should be noted in the glossary that the proper 
term for minaret is middangA (colloquially madnah :=the “place for calling to prayer”), mendred meaning 
“the place for lights” and indicating a secondary purpose of the minaret. On p. § the usual tranalation of 
Fosltdt as “tent” ia given, but it has long been shown that this word is derived from the Latin foasotun 
and originally meant a “ military camp” amd! derivatively a “toultitude of persons,” “tent” being o still 
later derived meaning (cp, yirdt, “a street,” from atrafwm), On p. 124, L U1, the loggia-like Buredh of 
KGit-Bay's mosque is called » xebil. Zayyds (p. 226) ia the “oil-man," not “cleaner,” The word mashrablah 
(pp- 147-9), commonly used by Europeans and bazaar men to denote window-screens of turned lattice-work, 
never means that in good Arabic but, as the author says, the little niche in the screen in which porous 
earthenware jara (fwlfaA) are placed to cool the water they coutain; it is derived from woctehrents, ox “Hay 
drink,” and mot, af has been suggested, from mashrobed, “an upper chamber” (as being that in which 
people drink), nor tindb, “to stretch the neck to look," as one does to drink. 

As to history, Shagar-ud-durr (p. 03) reigned alone ouly three months, when: she married her second 
heshand, the mameluke Eybek; she was a figure of romance and her name haa eclipsed his, but he was 
not « mere faindant, On p. 70 the restoration of Hikim's mosque after an earthquake is first given as in 
1303 4.0,, atl a few lines later in 1300; according to Lane Poole the earthquake took place in 1303 and 
the restoration in the next yeur, 

Finally, as this book should certainly find its way into the hands of many studenta and arnnteurs 
unacquainted with Arabic, it would be an improvement in later editions to make aa little use as possible 
of the terminology of that language, nor is it necessary ; why should we call a pulpit a wunhar or a prayer- 
niche a mAnd4; cannot « gajfin be rightly termed a central court, 4 ftiean (atrictly tude) an arched recess, 
mafsiral # sanctuary, and s on? Even the common mashrablah, being incorrect, might be dropped for 
“turned lattion-work.” And in English, why write “lintol” for lintel," a spelling used by some architects, 
but with no authority (v. the Yew Kaglish Dictionwry), and “style” for "stile" (an upright in carpentry), a 

A last improvement would be to delete the allusions to our troops and their operations svattered 
throughout the book, for, where they occur, they produce an almost journalistic air derogatory to the 
dignity of the subject and of the work itself | 

But this is « small blemish, easily effaced; let ua conclude with real thanks to the author for his 
painstaking presentment of a fascinating theme. 





G. D. Homsatower. 


Champotlion. By Professor E. Navini. Gendve: Soc, Anonyme des Aditions “Sonor” 1929. 

Professor Naville sends us a short pamphlet published by him in Switzerland on the occasion of the 
Champollion Festival at Paris in 1922. In this brochure, which ja eicellently printed, M. Navilla dematbets 
for Swiss readers the work of the French pioneer Exyptologiat, and does so in an interesting and suggestive 
manner, noting the influences which combined to make the young Champollion the first decipherer of 
ancient Fgyptian, and tracing in detail his short though brilliant career. Full justice is done to Young, 
“qui s'était occupé du déchitfrement des hiroglyphes, et qui, il faut bien Ini rendre cette justice, avait ré~ 
nasi A determiner quatre lettres quil wait tirées des Piolémée et Bérénice. [lan reste la..." It in there- 
fore (apart Prom: fee. injustice) quite usclows to try to ignore Young, who ‘wae ce the fois c, | 
anticipated Charmpollion. But—il en reata la, and so lost his Heth otirhe af derabistag bes ecoicaes 
which would have made him the Adams of Egyptology, with Cha mpallion as ite Le Verrier = 


H.R. Hans. 
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Excovationaat Ur of the Chaldees, by C. Leoxann Woouney. From the Antiquerics’ Jowrnal, Oct, 1923 
(Vol. mt, No.4), Sold at the British Museum, | 


_ Mr C. L. Woolley’s first preliminary report on the renewed work at Ur of the Chaldees is of the 
highest interest Itmay be a theme of good-humoured dispute whether the excavations of the Weld-Blundell 
and Chicago expedition at Kish or those of the British Museum and Philadelphia expedition at Ur are the 
more fruitful and important. Those of us who have worked at Ur may be excused if we regard cur work 
as carrying off the palm in respect of the interest and importance of the buildings and objects discovered, 

The work at Ur, which is now being carried out by a joint expedition financed by the British Museum 
sud the University Museum, Philadelphia, is of British inception so long ago a4 the days of the Crimean War, 
when Mr. G. E. Taylor, British Vice-Consal at Basrah, was commissioned by the Trustees of the British 
Museam to excavate at Tell el-Mukayyar, which R. K. Loftus and other previous travellers had indicated as 
4 promising place for excavation. Taylor dug there and at Shabrein (Eridu) as well as at Tell el-Lahm, not 
far off, and the results of his work were published in the Jowrnal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1855. His 
antiquities are in the British Museum, where they have only recently come to be appreciated in their 
correct muse-m-sefxe now that the renewed excavations have told us ao much that is new. 

After Taylor's time the work dropped and was not resumed till the Director decided to take advantage 
if our tilitary occupation of Babylonia by resuming the Museum's long interrupted work at Tell el- 
Mukayyar, which was now known to be the Biblical Ur of the Chaldees. Accordingly Captain R. Campbell 
and cuneiform seliolar, who happened to be serving in Mesopotamia on the Intelligence staff, was com- 
Missioned by the Museum to inaugurate the resumed work, and he did so at Ur in the early part of 1918, 
After turning the first sod, so to speak, at Ur, Captain Thompson however preferred to work at Shabrein. 
His work there was taken up by myself in the nert season, but has since not been resumed by 
Mr. Woolley, but is reserved for future operations. I succeeded Captain Thompson in charge of the 
Miusetini's diggings in Fobruary 1919, owing to his inability to return from Europe to Mesopotamin then ; 
aud although TE did some work at Shabrein in order to carry on that of Thompson, the major portion of 
my work was done at Ur and at the stall site of Tell el-Obeid, four miles away; this work, which 
had to be broken off at the end of May, 1919, owing to the heat, has been completed in the present year 
by Mir. Woolley, At Ur part of one face of the zigyurrat was cleared by me to the foundation, laying bare 
the lowest steps of the great stairway which in 1924 waa shown to lead up on this face from each vorner 
to a landing whore it was met by a third stair rising directly against the centre of the face. I also found 
the termenos-wall of the temple and excavated a short portion of its length on the east side, besides un- 
covering an interesting building of the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur, with additions of a much later 
period, which Mr, Newton thinks is part of the temple of the moon-god Nannar, the tutelary deity of Ur, 
Several tomba were aleo orcavated, ard the description of the whole work will be found in my article in 
the Jornal, rm (1023), p. 177 ff (Ur and Eridu; the British Museum Excavations of 1919), 

“So much work had been done before Mr. Woolley came upon the scene. Owing to political and other 
difficulties the Musoum was not able to resume operations after my visit until 1922, when I was unable to 
go out again, #0 that my place was taken by Mr. Woolley, who had already excavated for the Museum sat 
Carchemish, With the British Museum was now associated the University Museum, Philadelphia, in the 
Prosecution of the work With Mr, Woolley went my junior colleague Mr. Sidney Smith as Assyriologist, 
and Mr. ¥, G. Newton as architect ; they were later joined by Mr. A. W. Lawrence. Mz, Woolley's article 
it the Antigucries’ Journal, now before us, which iz sold at the Britizh Museum in a separate form, gives 
an excellent idea of what wis acecuplishedt in the season of 1922-3, and sheuld be read in conjunction 
‘with and as a continuation of my article on Ur in this Jowraal, This will enable the development af 
the work to be traced uninterruptedly; and the reader will see from comparison of the plans in the 
two articles how the temenoswall grew under Mr. Woolley’s hands from the short stretch on one aide 
which | found to the complete tracing of its whole length, surrounding the ziggurrat (though of course not 
always perfect and sometimes: ouly to be discovered with the eye of faith), and how the entirely new 
disoovery was made of the temple E-nun-tmah, with its extremely interesting stratification, where in my 
plan there is a blank whereas in Mr. Woolley’s Inter plan appears a large building, bigger than what 
remains of my building “B,” the shrine of Nannar(!). Then also one reads of Mr, Woolley's special finds, 
queer little black steatite vase in the form of a boll with the moon and stars carved upon it, and the 

Journ, of Egypt, Arch. x. 1 
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other vase with « relief of @ two-headed horned devil with lions carsering about him, which are in the 
British Museum, and the remarkable jewels of the Persian period which are divided between the British 
Museum and Philadelphia. An oddly disappointing find was made: a foundation-deposit of building “B" 
waa discoversd, with » copper or bronze figure of the dedicating king a4 9 basket-bearer, and his dedioatory: 
tablet, which ahould have been inscribed with his names and titles, but, to the disgust of all of us, is blank, 
without a rign upon it, So that we do not know who built building “B.” bot he must have been a king 
of the Third Dynasty and was most probably Ur-Nammu, By the way, we hope that Mr. Woolley will 
nat continue to call Ur-Nammu “Ur-Engur” and Shulgi “Dungi,” as he does -in this paper: the new 
readings of these names are fairly certain, anil at any tate if a new reading is accepted hy fa majority of 
Assyriologists, as in this case, it should be adopted, and the old reading either abandoned or preserved in 
the honourable retirement of aquare brackets, 

The foundation-deposit has gone back with the statue to Baghdad, where the [raq Government is 
beginning to form a. local museum, for which half the jewellery and many of the other objects found were 
was found in the first season since the resumption of work ta sutiafy all three, and the further results of the 
season of 1923-4 at El-“Obeid have been so snocessful that, with the results of my work there in 1914, the 
British Museum will now be equipped with collections of Sumerian art and antiquities in no way second 
to those of the Louvre (which came chiefly from tho excavations of de Sarzec at Tolloh), while the two 
others will possess collections only second to those of Paria and London. Mr. Woolley will probably have 
published his account of this work in the Antiquaries’ Journal for October, 1924, before these lines of 
appreciation of his earlier article appear. And those who have not seen it will be well advised to react it 
in continuation of iny former article in our Journal, 1999, p, 241 4 (The Discoveries at ‘Tell el-‘Obeid ia 
Southern Babylonia and some Egyptian comparisons), in which I desoribed my unfinished excavations of 
1919 at El-“Obeid, which Mr. Woolley has now completed with such success. 

H. EB. Hats: 


Grivchisehe Papyruserkunden der Hamburger Staats- wna Cniversititebibliothel. Band l, Hott 3 ( Grbwnaden 

Wo, Si-117 une Indies), Vou Part M. Muven. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner ; Hamburg ; 

C. Boysen, 1924. Pp. 211-2949, 

The Hamburg collection of papyri, though not large as compared with those of Institutions like the 
Berlin Museum, the Britiah Museum, ote., is a valuable one 1nd contains not « few texts of outstar i 
interest, and Prof. Meyor's editions, owing not merely to the knowledges and acumen Wisich! beon wens 
their author in the front rank of mpyrologists but also to the detailed coumettaries with which be 
furnishes them, are always specially valuable, The first part of this catalogue was published in 1911 and 
the second in 1913. The present instalment, completing the volume, was delayed by the war’ sada 
compared with the other two shows clearly the effets of pest-bellum conditions, The type thre feds 
smaller, the texts are printed continuously, not in the line-divisions of the originals, as in the previous 
parta, the translations have been omitted and the indexes reduced in plan, and the oummidiiharins nis 
cite cere though still showing the wealth of bibliographical reference which strc, Meyer's 
editions so special a value, The editorial work is however of the satne high quality asofold. 





all more or less sragmantary, come from the Zeno archive. The one Bysantine text (68) evid ently pare 
Tisha there ine pier scent thst of Dinsoorus of Aphruditn, It ix an intersating Inseeot lana Moyer 
thinks there isi plorality of lessors und queries “ Erbengemeinsobaft” but the plaral bucis would be equally 
Appropriate to the Sqndasor Adyos or a monastery ; and that the lease was actually from a monaatery ia made 


aeveral néw ohes which make a valunhle addition to our material, There Se soins Pholaesis aurea’ 


Seen ae, ene oF tee tenant to deliver his tent on the landlocd's promine In 1. 25 Moyer 
sei ola ee hina Ae takes as “im Falle guter Nilachw i," thus apparently identifying Bory 
with the Latin bonws, No doy ) the tru reading is ivy : only if the jnu BO a eae et eet 
entpanie | 4 undation reaches the hill will this 
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The majority of the texts are however of the Roman period, Several also.of these (e.g, the interesting 
Latin will-formulary, no, 72, and the translation of a Latin protocol concerning the opening of a will 
no. 74) had heen published previously, but it is useful to have them collected hore, in an acoesaible place 
and indexed. There are two new fragments of fibelli fibellaticorum (61), and a good ropoymppos of catoocie 
land (62), a document relating to the transport of a Mummy (74), and some interesting letters, In 60, 3, 
eyipropes ...por ia posing : pis not marked as doubtful, or one might perhaps conjecture «for, In 81, 
114, it is surely unnecessary to correct cara ra ceAevorfiera bo «. nie cchevefeione, a4 Moyer does. The 
meaning is “ secording to the instructions of the prefect.” In 86, 24, Meyer corrects epdSaci to wpasam, 
#0 that the meaning is “three arourse were bought for you by Vetranius for grass at 130 drachmae, and 
sheep have been sold by him for 68 drachmae.” This does not strike me as very probable. May not 
wpiaecs be right, the meaning being “three arourne were bought for you by Vetranius for grasa at 
120 drachmae and-have been sold by him (ie, the grazing waa sold) for sheep at 64 drachmae"? This is 
supported by IL 11-13, where ro dwé rirov repiyeua Taw decaerra vrais Souci drpdéy seems to refer to the 
sile of grazing. In 105, 14, is wwaparaorra possible? In 111, 8, jrar robGadpor is curious 5 should it not 
be jour” depPadpadv | 

A. L Bent. 


Worterbuch der griechischen Papyrunirkunden mit Binechluss der griechischen Fnachriften, Aujsohrifien, 
Ostrava, Mumienachilder wen. ana Agypten, Von Fareprica Purmriose, 1, Lieferung (a—2ikn), 
Heidelberg: Selbstverlag dea Herawusgebers, 1024. (To be obtained from the author's daughter, Grete 
Preisigke, Grobaig, Anhalt.) 

_Ttis not without a certain keen emotion that one takes up this volume, designed, as Prof. Gradenwite 
tells us on the cover, by the author himself “as the completion of his activity” and now published, as 
Fate has willed, after his death. The work of which this ia the first instalment is a worthy termination to 
A career extraordinarily fruitful of good and valuable work for papyrological studies—work undertaken not 
ii pairt of a scholir's professional career but in the leiaure left over from the duties of a civil servant 
occupying important and responsible posts. It is designed as a complete word-indes to published papyri; 
and only those who have hunted for some word through a score or so of indexes and in unindexed texts 
cA appreciate, on the one hand the Isborionsness, on the other the utility of the undertaking, This first 
instalment enables a judgement to be formed on the work as a whole ; and it oan be said at once that it is 
planned on the right lines and executed with complete success. A full statement of the principles followed 
will be given in the introduction, to be included in the last part ; inthe meantime short explanations are 
printed inside the front cover and on a leaflet enclosed with this instalment, 

The work ia not a glossary or lexicon but a true index, which aims at citing every occurrence of a word, 
but Meanings are added. In the case of words which have many shades of meaning these are distinouishe 
often with illustrative quotations ; and there are also references to recent literature in the case of many 
technical terms, The general word-index, in which all words are included, will be followed by special 
indexes for technical words of various classes. 

The arrangement is admirable, both clear and compressed ; dates are indicated for all the principal 


references, and in the case of words like dyaMie the uses are excellently classified, phrases such as és" 
ayate being separately entered, 


[t may be taken for granted in any work of this kind that it will contain errors, omissions, whether of 
words or meanings, and faulty classifications, and | have noticed one or two such in this instalment 
(69. dearouwted: means not so much “im kaiserlichen Hausdienste stehend " specifically “pertaining to 
the Empress” [Hommra] ; yAvedAaor should probably be jAucAaia [see my Jews ond Christians, 87 El; 
tide Achy is not merely “ leibliche Schwester ” but alao on honorific tithe for a wife, like dbekqhds for husband 
[a0, correctly, Preisigke, «v.]; though in individual cases this is usually uncertain, there are some clear 
instances, eg P. Oxy, 1070) ; bot they do not seem to be at all numerous. The work appears indead to 
have been performed with the most exemplary care and judgement, and Preisigke haa once more Iaid all 
apyrologista under heavy obligations to him, He is beyond the reach of thanks ; but our gratitude must 

be expressed to the scholars, in particular Prof, Kiessling and the Juristische Fakultit at Heidelberg, who 
have made possible the appearance of the work. 








H. L Ber. 
45—2 
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The Problen of the Obstiata, By RB. Exaenmace, Assoc. C. anid Inst., ete. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
Lid., 1943. 

Mr. Engelbuch has chosen an appropriate title for his book, for the manner in which these huge monoliths 
were handled, transported and erectod has throughout the tges been a problem which seamiad well-nigh 
insoluble. No one can ever behold even our modest “Clooputra’s Needle” at close quarters without being 
impressed by its vast masa, This monument, however, is a mere baby compared with the yrent obalisske 
lying unfinished in the quarry at Aswan, The latter has beon exhaustively studied by the author in a 
special monogruph published by the Service des Antiquités in 1922. He now gives us the substance of this 
technical work in « popular form, bereft of abstruse caleulations and details, but Incking nothing of interest 
or of value. Mr. Engelbach has provided a solution which iy almost certainly correct, He has the advantage 
of being not only an architect, but alao an engineer and a mathemstician, and by means of observation and 
deduction, by means of models and experiments, he has worked out with great clearness and sccmen-a 
difficult problem, and haa produced a book which should appeal not only to archaeologists, but to architects 
and engineers aa well. The illustrations, which are admirably produced, add great yalue to the worl. 

Waurenx BR. Dawsow, 


Among other books received for review we note tha following : 

Mémoires sur lea anciennes branches du Nil. Epoque arche. Tome t, Part 1. (Mémoires présentés a ta 
Sociité Archvoloigue d'Alerandrie.) By Prince Oman Toussoun. Cairo, 1923. 7 

Social Lift in Ancient Egypt, By Sir Fucypens Pera. London, 1923, 

léments de bibliographic hittite. By G. Coxvmnat. Geuthner, Paris, 1922. 

La glyptique wyro-hittite, (Haiet-Commisanriat de la République Francaise en Syrte et au Liban. Bible 
théque arehsologique et Aistorique, 1.) By G, Cosrayav. Geuthner, Paris, 1922. 

Code hithite provenant dsl Asie Minewre (vers 1.250 av. 4.-C.) (Hethition, Tome 1). By F. Haozwy. Geuthner, 
Paris, 1922, 





Dr, Hall asks us to print the following letter : 
Baris Museva, Loxpow, W.C. 1. 
August 25, 1924. 
Deas Sin, 


1 wish to correct an error into which | have fallen in my review of -M. Bpeleers’ “ Figurines 
fundraires ¢gyptiennea” (Journal, 1924, p. 176), which makes the author aay directly the opposite of whist 
he intended to say and actually dees.say. Owing, I suppose, to the amall print of M. Spelears’ note and 
Presumably « growing need of spectacles on my part, T unluckily read the word “ infirment.” in his foot- 
note (5) on p. 2 as “confirment,” with the result of making him believe that there were no ushabti-figures 
made after the XX Vith Dynasty, whereus in reality be hays just the opposite + “nog constatations Suites 
ment aussi lopimion de ceux gui prétendirant qu’ ‘apres Lay XAVI= dynnastie if n'y 4 plus de figurines’ 





(Comme &. Bracn, efe,)." 

T can only express my great regret that I should have misread M. | el tiie Pee ona pet 
impression of his views on this point. Speleers' note and 40 given. a wrong 

Ho explains to me the mysterious reference to “Set so-and-as” in « description of illustrations of 
certain objects in the British Museum us meaning a “set” of the ee vullichaa tart 
Mitseum. F confess Hain had esesped me, ax he did not mention picture-postoards at sit : 

Yours, ete, 
H. BR. Hatt 


The Editor of the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
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